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THE  RACE  FOR  WEALTH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DUE   EAST. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  dull  cold  light  of  a  February  afternoon, 
a  stranger  in  London  wended  his  way  Due  East  through  the 
City. 

He  was  very  young ;  he  was  very  hopeful ;  he  was  very  con- 
fident of  himself;  very  sanguine  as  to  his  own  future;  he  had 
entered  the  great  Metropolis  not  an  hour  before,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conquering  it,  if  such  an  expression  be  sufficiently 
intelligible ;  in  the  pages  that  are  to  come  will  be  found  the 
tale  of  his  failures  and  his  successes,  of  his  faults  and  virtues, 
of  his  errors  and  repentance.  Whatever  of  interest  this  book 
may  contain  will  be  centred  in  him  and  his ;  and  for  all  these 
reasons  it  is  fitting  that  the  story  which  has  still  to  be  written 
should  commence  as  he  sets  foot  in  London  for  the  first  time, 
and  follow  his  steps  till  the  chronicle  is  ended,  and  the  volume 
closed. 

It  is  a  strange  home  which  he  is  seeking ;  a  singular  locality 
in  which  he  is  about  to  pitch  his  tent— East,  due  East,  in  the 
Christian  Babylon,  in  that  great  city  whose  inhabitants  are  as 
the  sands  of  the  seashore. 

Will  you  trace  his  route  on  paper,  most  courteous  reader? 
The  way  is  not  hard  to  find,  even  although  your  knowledge  of 
London  extend  no  farther  east  than  Gracechurch  Street. 
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Perhaps,  however,  it  is  assuming  to  much  to  imagine  that 
you  can  know  anything  of  a  street  which  is  always  full  of  vans 
and  omnibuses;  probably  you  have  merely  a  vague  recollection 
that  the  landmark  I  have  chosen  is  somewhere  in  the  City.  Let 
me,  therefore,  refresh  your  memory  as  to  its  whereabouts. 

From  Charing  Cross  east  you  will  find  (if  you  consult  a 
Directory  map)  a  continuous  line  of  streets  nmning  parallel 
with  the  river  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so ;  thus, 
commencing  at  the  point  above  indicated,  and  marking  out  the 
way,  child-fashion,  with  the  tip  of  your  finger,  you  have  first  the 
Strand;  secondly,  Fleet  Street;  thirdly,  Ludgate  Hill  and 
Ludgate  Street;  then  a  sweep  round  St.  Paul's;  after  that 
Cannon  Street,  the  handsomest  thoroughfare  in  London,  though 
it  is  in  the  City ;  while,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cannon  Street, 
comes  King  William  Street,  which  we  cross  at  the  statue,  and 
which  brings  us  at  once  into  Gracechurch  Street. 

Were  we  to  continue  our  route  up  it,  we  should,  in  due  time, 
get  into  a  truly  delectable  neighbourhood,  bordered  on  the 
right  by  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  on  the  left  by  that 
strange  land  lying  to  the  north  of  Barbican,  and  all  round 
about  Moor  Lane  and  Curtain  Road.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
turn  our  faces  southward,  and  speak  more  fully  of  the  territory 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Down  there,  you  perceive,  sloping  towards  the  river,  is  Fish 
Street  Hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  Lower  Thames  Street, 
a  classic  spot  rendered  sacred  by  Billingsgate,  in  which  men 
knock  up  against  the  passers-by  with  big  baskets  of  fish  and 
bigger  boxes  of  oranges  ;  where  the  air  is  literally  foul  with  the 
smell  of  foreign  fruits,  for  in  Lower  Thames  Street  oranges  are 
more  plentiful  even  than  salt  haddocks,  and  the  side  paths  are 
lined  with  open  shops,  that  seem  overflowing  into  the  dirty 
gutters  with  nuts,  and  shaddocks,  and  lemons. 

Yes,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  indeed  from  Thames  Street,  by 
Billingsgate,  that  many  of  the  fruits  you  have  at  dessert,  and 
the  delicate  lemons  wherewith  you  season  your  puddings,  are 
originally  procured  ;  it  is  from  Thames  Street  that  the  cod-liver 
oil  which  the  great  Doctor  Belgravia  declares  your  consumptive 
daughter  must  either  take  or  die,  is  to  be  had  in  its  integrity  ; 
it  is  from  Thames  Street  that  the  lemon  and  lime  juice  which 
you  find  so  valuable  in  a  sick-room,  make  their  way  into  genteel 
society;   and  it  is  from  Tliames  Street  tluat  the  bloaters  the 
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Londoners  eat  at  breakfast,  and  the  oysters  they  swallow  for 
supper,  and  the  salmon  milor  has  at  a  fabulous  price  per  pound, 
and  the  turbot  you  order  from  your  suburban  fishmonger,  are 
all  had  "  first  hand,"  as  it  is  called. 

Prawns,  shrimps,  soles,  mackerel,  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon, 
whelks,  winkles,  are  all  brought  to  Billingsgate — are  all  sold 
from  Billingsgate— and  scattered  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  on 
marble  slabs,  or  costermongers'  barrows,  from  whence  they  find 
their  way  to  the  dinner-table  of  his  grace  the  duke,  and  to  the 
four-o'clock  tea  of  the  housekeepers  who  live  high  up,  next  the 
sky,  in  City  attics. 

The  piles  of  salt  herrings  and  cartloads  of  oranges,  the  great 
flabby  cod-fish,  and  the  equally  sickly-looking  "  forbidden  fruit," 
are  enough  to  make  one  loathe  the  sight  of  food  for  a  month 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  dirty  women  and  the  drunken  men,  the 
elfish  children  and  the  shouting  fishwives,  the  boys  who  will 
persecute  one  to  buy  flag  baskets,  and  the  respectable-looking 
old  gentlemen  who  are  racing  to  the  railway  station,  carrying 
to-morrow's  first  course,  in  one  of  those  identical  baskets,  home, 
the  narrowness  of  the  footpaths,  and  the  everlasting  jamming-up 
of  carts,  and  the  swearing  of  the  drivers,  and  the  filth,  and  the 
misery,  and  the  ecstacy  of  the  street  Arabs,  and  the  pushing  and 
elbowing  required  to  force  a  passage  through  the  impatient 
crowd  ! — verily,  dear  reader,  this  is  a  strange  place  in  which  we 
find  ourselves — this  Babel  where  the  Easterns  congregate  to- 
gether to  cheat  the  Westerns  if  they  can. 

Leaving  behind  us  Billingsgate,  however,  and  proceeding 
eastward  along  Lower  Thames  Street,  we  get  into  a  still  worse 
atmosphere — into  a  locality  redolent,  not  of  oranges  and  had- 
docks, lemons  and  fresh  soles,  but  of  salt  fish  and  rotten  vege- 
tables, and  decomposing  heads  and  tails. 

Peep  up  that  narrow  street,  or  rather  lane,  for  it  is  paved  over 
the  horseway,  and  opposite  neighbours  might  shake  hands  from 
top-story  windows;  do  not  turn  up  it,  for  your  nose'  sake,  but 
look  up  it,  and  try  to  imagine  in  what  business  the  inhabitants 
can  be  engaged. 

Through  those  basement  windows  whiffs  of  a  terrible  odour 
are  wafted  to  the  sense ;  glimpses  are  to  be  caught  of  baskets 
piled  high,  one  upon  another.  You  stand  and  look,  and  look 
again,  and  yet  you  are  unable  to  tell  me,  as  I  am  unable  to  tell 
you,  what  manner  of  men  carry  on  business  in  this  vile-smelling 
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lane  with  a  sweet-sounding  name — which  swarms  with  children 
— where  the  gutters  are  full — where  the  air  is  foul — where  fish 
warehouses  abound — where  the  poor  congregate  together — 
where  it  almost  seems  as  though  human  and  animal  life  were 
striving  together  to  produce  a  pestilence. 

And  yet  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  their  homes  here 
do  not  die  quicker  than  their  wealthier  fellows ;  further,  they 
love  London,  and  would  not  go  to  live  in  the  country  at  any 
price.  They  like  to  get  among  the  green  fields  up  about  the 
New  River  and  Hornsey  Wood  House  on  a  fine  Sunday  in 
summer,  or  to  go  down  the  Tliames  as  far  as  Woolwich  or 
Gravesend,  or  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  marshes  beyond 
Plaistow  when  the  proper  season  arrives ;  but  it  would  break 
their  hearts  to  leave  the  City,  for  all  that. 

There  are  very  strange  anomalies  to  be  met  with  in  this  region, 
and  it  maybe  that  some  of  \\^^  giWiins  in  Lower  Thames  Street 
love  the  smell  of  fish  and  sewage  as  you  who  live  far  away  in 
the  country  love  the  perfume  of  the  rose  and  the  hawthorn. 
They  may,  when  they  grow  to  manhood's  estate,  have  as  tender 
memories  awakened  in  their  hearts  by  the  odour  of  a  stale  mac- 
kerel or  the  sight  of  a  mildewed  orange,  as  are  aroused  in  other 
breasts  by  the  scent  of  the  jessamine  or  the  gift  of  a  bunch  of 
pale  bluebells. 

Spite  of  this  possibility,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
high  treason  to  repeat  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  lanes, 
alleys,  courts,  and  entries  debouching  into  and  leading  out  of 
Lower  Thames  Street  do  stand  grievously  in  need  of  a  thorough 
purification. 

I  wonder  if  in  this  respect  the  Rast  End  be  better  or  worse 
than  in  the  days  when  all  this  neighbourhood  was  as  genteel  as 
lords  and  ladies  could  make  it,  and  whether  the  street  lads  now 
are  not  in  some  matters  better  oft"  than  were  the  sons  of  earls 
and  countesses  then. 

It  is  strange  to  think  about  nobihtyever  having  lodged,  clothed, 
and  entertauied  itself  down  here ;  but  nobility  did  hold  great 
state  east  of  the  Monument  once  upon  a  time.  It  lived,  it  in- 
trigued ;  it  married  in  these  old,  old  churches ;  the  best  in  the 
land  crowded  the  aisles  of  these  now  deserted  buildings.  Dukes 
and  lords  stood  sponsors  for  the  children  of  their  friends  and 
relations — kings  and  queens  lived  Due  East  in  the  Tower — 
plots  were  hatched  in  these  dingy  lanes — the  oldest  blood  in 
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England  has  dyed  the  ground  in  sight  of  the  houses  in  Trinity 
Square.  This  is  the  part  of  London  to  which  is  attached  the 
greatest  historical  interest,  round  which  linger  the  memories  of 
the  most  pathetic  stories;  youth,  beauty,  rank,  valour,  wit, royalty, 
treason,  suffering,  cruelty,  romance,  all  have  the  scene  of  their 
story  here.  The  streets  may  be  narrow,  the  air  may  be  foul,  the 
old  buildings  may  be  gone,  the  former  inhabitants  may  be 
mouldering  into  dust,  but  what  matters  that  ?  This  is  the  stage 
where  the  actors  played  out  their  tragic  or  pathetic,  or  tyrannical 
or  loving  parts ;  here  the  young  gallants  ruffled  in  their  gay  attire 
among  the  citizens — here  the  pageants  swept  by — here  were 
priories — here  lived  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church — liere  the 
wealthy  citizens  had  their  fine  houses — here  kings  pawned  their 
jewels — here  citizens  insulted  their  kings.  In  the  Tower,  hard 
by,  a  Princess  of  Wales  was  kissed  by  the  rabble  ;  in  the  Tower 
Lord  Lovat,  the  day  but  two  before  his  execution,  made  that 
sharp  answer  to  the  Major  of  the  Tower,  who  came  to  ask  him 
how  he  did, — "  Sir,  I  am  doing  very  well,  for  I  am  fitting  my- 
self for  a  place  where  hardly  any  majors  go,  and  very  few  lieu- 
tenant-generals," In  the  Tower  were  enacted  such  horrors  as 
seem  well-nigh  incredible  to  modern  ideas. 

In  these  streets  Elizabeth  was  exhorted  by  Noailles  not  to 
complain  of  the  weight  of  the  crown  she  was  carrying  for  her 
sister.  "  Be  patient,"  he  said,  "  it  will  seem  lighter  when  on 
your  own  head ; "  which  no  doubt  she  discovered  five  years  later 
as  she  rode  through  London,  receiving  homage  and  congratula- 
tion while  she  passed  along. 

There  is  no  part  of  London — none — so  full  of  interest  as  this ; 
and  we  may  never  forget  that  truth  as  we  walk  slowly  over  its 
stones,  talking  as  we  go. 

Still  slowly,  over  the  stones  likewise,  Lawrence  Barbour  bends 
his  steps  Due  East.  He  missed  his  way  when  he  wandered  so 
far  south  as  Thames  Street,  but  he  asked  the  road  to  Limehouse 
from  a  porter,  and  is  proceeding  all  right  now. 

He  has  not  seen  much  of  London  yet ;  he  entered  it  but  an 
hour  since,  and  walked  straight  down  from  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Station, — or,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  the  Eastern 
Counties, — to  the  street  where  we  commence  to  follow  him. 

He  has  left  Thames  Street,  and  paced  round  the  Lantern 
Church,  and  thence  along  Tower  Street,  and  so  on  to  Tower 
Hill.    After  pausing  there  to  look  at  the  Tower  as  it  breaks  upon 
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him  for  the  first  time,  he  proceeds  leisurely  as  ever  across  the 
square,  and  enters  Ratcliff  Highway.  It  is  not  a  nice  route  that 
he  has  chosen,  not  one  a  Londoner  would  select  if  he  desired 
to  give  a  stranger  a  favourable  impression  of  the  metropolis,  but 
Lawrence  Barbour  knows  no  better  than  to  proceed  straight 
through  Shadwell  to  his  destination.  He  is  in  no.  haste  to  reach 
that  destination,  which  was  the  reason  he  elected  to  walk,  instead 
of  proceeding  thither  in  a  cab.  The  February  wind  is  keen  and 
cutting,  the  pavements  are  not  over-clean,  the  streets  are  not 
over-dry,  the  evening  is  beginning  to  close,  and  the  long  night 
is  drawing  on  the  short  winter  day.  The  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  soon  finds  himself  is  neither  interesting  nor  respectable, 
yet  still  he  never  quickens  his  steps,  but,  the  first  excitement  of 
entering  London  over,  walks  on  more  slowly  than  e\er,  thinking 
of  the  great  future  that  lies  before  him :  of  how  fine  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  free  at  last  to  carve  out  his  way  in  the  world,  at  liberty 
to  earn  his  own  living, — to  make  his  own  fortune. 

Hard  and  fierce  had  been  the  battle  between  the  Barbour 
pride  and  the  Barbour  poverty,  before  he  was  suffered  to  try 
what  he  could  do  for  the  relief  of  the  family  necessities  in 
business.  The  Barbours  were  great  people,  or,  at  least,  they 
thought  themselves  so,  and  Mr.  Barbour  shed  natural  tears  at 
the  idea  of  one  of  his  sons  bemeaning  himself  by  entering  trade. 

When  Lawrence  first  mooted  the  question,  his  father  desired 
him  never  to  mention  such  a  project  again;  but,  as  the  Barbour 
poverty  became  greater,  Lawrence  did  recur  to  the  matter,  time 
after  time,  until  at  length  he  wrung  a  reluctant  consent  from 
the  old  "Squire,"  as  he  was  styled,  "  to  drag  the  Barbour  crest 
into  the  mire  of  commerce  " — so  Mr.  Barbour  put  it. 

"  I  should  like  better  to  drag  the  Barbour  crest  out  of  the 
mire  of  beggary,"  Lawrence  answered  stoutly ;  whereupon  the 
old  man  declared,  "  that  he  was  not  a  Barbour  at  all,  that  he 
was  a  Perkins,  that  he  had  cast  back  to  the  only  low  drop  of 
Mood  which  had  ever  entered  into  the  veins  of  the  Barbours 
since " 

"  Since  the  first  of  our  name  trimmed  the  beard  of  William 
Conqueror,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Lawrence;  then  noticing 
the  angry  fiush  that  came  into  his  father's  cheeks,  he  went  on, — 

"  What  does  our  family  do  for  us  now?  What  is  the  use  of 
blood  without  money  ?  What  is  the  good  of  birth  unless  a  man 
have  gold  also?     What  is  the  use  of  being  a  gentleman  if  one 
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cannot  stoop  without  losing  caste?  I  thought  it  was  only 
parvenus  who  needed  to  be  cautious  about  going  on  foot. 
Anyhow,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  no  pride  of  birth  will 
fill  a  man's  stomach,  and  it  is  coming  to  want  with  us.  I  do 
not  desire  to  run  counter  to  your  prejudices,  but  I  will  not  stay 
here  and  starve." 

"  You  are  not  asked  to  starve :  your  godfather  wishes  you  to 
enter  the  Church." 

"  If  I  must  be  a  beggar,  I  should  certainly  prefer  not  to  be  a 
clerical  one,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  I  have  offered  you  time  after  time  to  ^vrite  to  my  old 
friend  Sir  Charles  Harrison,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  obtain  a 
commission  for  you,"  went  on  Mr.  Barbour. 

"  Could  I  live  on  an  ensign's  pay  ?  "  was  the  retort.  "  Could 
I  live  like  a  gentleman  on  an  income  no  larger  than  a  clerk's  ? 
Could  I  spend  my  life  considering  sixpences,  and  planning  how 
best  to  keep  out  of  debt?  Look  here,  sir,"  and  Lawrence  laid 
his  hand  resolutely  on  the  table ;  he  did  not  strike  it,  because 
he  was  not  at  all  of  a  vehement,  impulsive  nature,  but  he  laid 
his  hand  down  resolutely.  "  Look  here,  sir,  I  mean  to  leave 
home  the  day  I  am  one-and-twenty.  Shall  I  waste  the  year 
between  this  and  that,  or  shall  I  go  out  and  make  money  now? 
I  will  adopt  either  course  you  please;  only  tell  me  whether  I 
am  to  stay  or  not,  and  let  us  argue  no  more  about  the  matter." 

Then  the  old  nian,  looking  away  towards  Mallingford  End, 
towards  the  house,  and  the  trees,  and  the  lands,  and  the  park 
that  were  his  no  longer,  answered, — 

"  You  shall  choose  your  own  future,  Lawrence ;  you  shall 
select  your  o\vn  road  in  life ;  and  then  whatever  harm  comes  to 
you,  will  not  be  of  my  making;  you  may  go  into  the  Church, 
or  the  Army,  or  to  London,  or " 

Mr.  Barbour's  temper  was  getting  the  better  of  his  parental 
feelings,  so  he  prudently  stopped  short,  and  Lawrence  replied, 

"  I  will  go  to  London." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  father;  "only,  should  you  repent  here- 
after, do  not  blame  me." 

"I  am  willing  to  take  my  life  on  my  own  shoulders,  and 
carry  whatever  burden  I  make  for  myself,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Thank  j'ou,  sir,"  and  the  young  man's  tone  grew  softer,  and 
he  put  out  his  hand  a  little  way,  as  if  expecting  his  father  to  do 
likewise. 
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But  Mr.  Barbour  answered, — 

"  There  can  be  no  unanimity  of  feeling  between  us  in  this 
matter.  As  you  have  decided  to  disgrace  the  family,  be  it  so  ; 
only  you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  shake  hands,  and  wish  you 
God-speed  on  such  an  errand." 

Before  Lawrence  started  for  London,  however,  his  father 
relented  as  far  as  to  hope  he  would  do  well  and  keep  well. 

"And  remember,"  were  his  last  words,  "while  I  live  you  can 
come  home  when  you  please.  I  will  not  shut  the  door  on  you, 
though  you  have  disappointed  me.  Notwithstanding  your  low 
tastes^  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  being  my  son."  Having 
concluded  which  speech,  Mr.  Barbour  turned  back  to  the  son 
who  remained,  while  Lawrence  walked  out  a  prodigal  into  the 
world. 


CHAPTER    II. 

DISTAFF   YARD. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  young  man  entered  London  as 
described  in  the  hrst  sentence  of  this  story,  and  walked  Due  I^ast 
to  the  residence  of  the  only  relative  he  had  in  the  whole  of  that 
great  city,  said  relative  chancing  to  be  connected  with  him  in 
manner  and  fashion  following : — 

When  the  Barbours  were  really  the  Barbours  of  Mallingford 
End — wealthy  county  people  with  horses  in  their  stables,  rare 
exotics  in  their  greenhouses,  deer  in  their  park,  servants  at  their 
beck  and  call — Stafford  Barbour,  Lawrence's  great-grandfather, 
married  a  Miss  Perkins,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isaac  Perkins, 
Drysalter,  Crutched  Friars,  London. 

The  lady  had  plenty  of  money,  which  was  in  due  time  spent 
by  her  sons,  Lawrence's  grandfather  being  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  wasting  the  golden  hoard. 

All  the  gold  Isaac  Perkins  had  scraped  together  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  industrious  life  took  to  itself  wings  and  fled  away, 
when  the  young  Barbours  came  to  lay  hands  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Stafford  Barbour's  fortune  proved  indeed  a  perfect  curse  to  her 
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descendants.  On  the  strength  of  it  they  gambled,  they  betted, 
they  trained  horses  that  always  lost,  they  purchased  pictures 
— they  married  aristocratic  paupers. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Stafford  Barbour  brought  home  his  bride, 
the  race  down-hill  began,  and  that  race  was  only  finished  out- 
side the  gates  of  Mallingford  End,  when,  ruined  and  soured. 
Augustus  Barbour,  esquire,  widower,  and  the  father  of  two  sons, 
found  himself  with  nothing  intervening  between  his  pride  and 
the  workhouse,  save  a  modest  homestead  and  a  farm  of  some 
fifty  acres,  which  having  fortunately  been  settled  on  his  late  wife 
and  her  children,  afforded  a  shelter,  albeit  an  humble  one,  to 
the  gentleman  beggar  in  his  extremity. 

Had  Mr.  Barbour  been  a  man  possessed  of  one  single  strong 
quality  excepting  pride,  he  might  still  have  done  something  with 
even  the  little  territory  which  was  left ;  as  it  was,  however,  he 
and  his  boys  only  lived,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  rector 
and  his  curate,  who,  out  of  pure  compassion,  taught  the  lads 
gratuitously,  Lawrence  and  his  brother  would  have  grown  up 
totally  uneducated. 

All  the  day  long,  Mr.  Barbour  wandered  round  his  land,  or 
sat  over  the  fire,  reading  books  of  heraldry,  and  those  county 
histories  which  contained  any  mention  of  the  former  greatness 
of  his  family,  and  of  the  high  people  who  had  intermarried  with 
the  Barbours  of  Mallingford  End.  All  the  day  the  boys  either 
studied  or  ran  wild,  whichever  they  pleased — Edmund  Barbour 
generally  inclining  to  the  latter  amusement,  while  Lawrence 
pored  over  his  lessons,  and  thought  and  thought,  till  he  was 
tired  and  weary,  of  the  properties  his  ancestors  had  once  owned, 
but  which  they  now  owned  no  more. 

When  the  crisis  of  their  affairs  was  publicly  known,  there  came 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Barbour  from  a  very  distant  connection  of  the 
family — a  certain  Mr.  Josiah  Perkins — who,  dating  from  Distaff 
Yard,  John  Street,  Limehouse,  stated  first  the  fact  that  he  might 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  relation,  inasmuch  as  his  father 
and  Mr.  Barbour  had  been  third  cousins ;  secondly,  that  having 
heard  of  the  reverse  of  fortune  experienced  by  Mr.  Barbour,  he 
thought  it  possible  he  might  wish  to  put  one  of  his  sons  to  busi- 
ness ;  lastly,  that  if  such  should  be  the  case,  he,  Josiah  Perkins, 
could  make  room  for  a  boy  in  his  office,  and  would  do  his  best 
to  push  him  on  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Josiah  Perkins  further  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  was 
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a  manufacturing  chemist ;  that  he  lived  on  his  own  premises ; 
that  the  boy  could  live  with  him  on  those  premises. 

Moreover — and  Mr.  Perkins  evidently  considered  this  the 
moral  feather  in  his  cap — his  partner,  Mr.  Sondes,  had  a  separate 
business  altogether — to  wit,  a  large  sugar  refinery  in  Goodman's 
Fields. 

It  was  a  very  straightforward  epistle ;  the  letter  evidently  ot 
an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
— as  Mr.  Barbour  understood  the  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  who 
looked  upon  the  "  smash-up  "  at  Mallingford  End  as  he  would 
have  looked  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  any  very  wealthy  merchant, 
and  who,  having  been  all  his  life  rather  proud  of  the  relation- 
ship existmg  between  himself  and  the  Barbours,  felt  that  as  a 
matter  of  gratitude  for  the  satisfaction  the  connection  had  afforded 
him,  he  ought  now  to  step  forward  and  offer  to  do  something 
for  the  family. 

How  this  letter  was  received  may  easily  be  imagined.  Mr, 
Barbour  anathematised  every  Perkins  who  had  ever  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  He  cursed  his  great-grandfather  and  his 
great-grandmother,  and  the  drysalter  and  trade,  and  the  City 
and  Mr.  Sondes,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Perkins,  and  all  chemists  and 
all  sugar-refiners,  and  all  presumptuous  business  blackguards 
who  had  the  impudence  to  thrust  their  coniounded  shopkeeping 
under  his  very  nose. 

By  dint  of  actual  abuse  he  made  the  contents  of  the  letter  so 
public  that  Lawrence,  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  see  it,  could 
have  repeated  the  substance  of  the  epistle  off  by  heart. 

Nay,  he  did  more ;  he  took  upon  himself  to  answer  the  pro- 
posal, which  his  father  said  he  should  treat  with  silent  contempt, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  into  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  his  relative,  which  never  dropped,  until  four  years 
afterwards  the  young  man  entered  London,  and  wended  his  way 
due  east  to  Distaff  Yard. 

There  was  nothing  romantic  about  Lawrence  Barbour — 
nothing  specially  hard  in  the  fact  of  his  coming  to  London  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Money  he  had  never  owned  ;  luxuries  he  had 
never  known  ;  good  society  he  had  never  mixed  in  ;  and  yet  in 
so  far  as  he  had  the  prejudices  of  his  class  on  many  subjects,  as 
he  had  not  been  born  among  business  people,  as  he  had  not 
been  trained  to  work,  as  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
call  any  man  master,  as  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to  labour, 
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there  was  a  something  rather  interesting  in  seeing  how  willingly 
he  submitted  to  the  curse  of  our  race ;  how  almost  triumphantly 
he  stepped  forward  and  thrust  his  neck  into  the  world's  collar; 
how  bravely  he  faced  the  fact  that  the  choice  he  had  made 
would  harness  him  for  life  to  the  business  car — would  take  him 
away  from  the  hunters  and  the  racers  and  the  wild  steeds  of  the 
desert,  and  turn  him  into  a  cart-horse,  a  drudge,  a  worker,  till 
he  had  earned  his  rest,  and  was  turned  out,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  into  that  green  paddock,  which  is  the  Ultima  lliide  of 
so  many  merchants  and  tradesmen. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  Lawrence  Barbour  found  himself 
in  High  Street,  Shadwell ;  but  the  gas-lights  and  the  not  over- 
reputable  crowd  that  kept  surging  past  amused  his  country  eyes. 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  gas-light ;  the  London  streets  at 
night— that  is,  the  streets  where  there  are  plenty  of  shops,  which 
are  full  of  the  stir,  and  hum,  and  excitement  of  hfe — must 
always  have  a  charm  for  a  stranger.  Take  even  the  lowest  neigh- 
bourhoods— take  Whitechapel  and  Shoreditch,  and  the  Hack- 
ney and  Bethnal  Green  Roads,  St.  John's  Road,  Hoxton,  John 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  the  Goswell  Road,  in  fact  any  thoroughfare 
where  the  gas  flames  out  from  the  butchers',  and  grocers',  and 
drapers',  and  jewellers'  shops — it  would  be  impossible  for  a  person 
new  to  London  to  pass  through  those  streets  without  feeling  both 
astonished  and  interested — astonished  at  the  stream  of  human 
beings  that  flows  ceaselessly  along  the  pavements,  interested  by 
the  light,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  life,  and  the  unwonted  aspect 
of  the  great  city  in  which  he  finds  himself.  All  at  once  it  oc- 
curred to  Lawrence  that  he  might  as  well  see  how  time  was 
going;  and  accordingly  he  felt  for  his  watch,  but  the  watch  was 
no  longer  in  his  possession.  His  chain  dangled  uselessly  over 
his  waistcoat;  it  had  been  cut,  and  the  one  solitary  article  of 
value  the  young  man  owned  in  the  world  was  probably  on  its 
way  to  the  nearest  receiver's. 

For  a  moment  Lawrence  stood  still  and  looked  back.  He 
had  some  vague  intention  of  retracing  his  steps — of  tracking  out 
the  thief;  but  that  instant  the  vastness  of  London  came  home 
to  his  understanding ;  the  hopelessness  of  seeking  for  one  man 
among  millions  of  men  was  made  plain  to  him,  and  at  precisely 
the  same  minute  there  crossed  his  mind  a  doubt  whether  he 
should  find  the  road  to  fortune  so  smooth  a  one  as  lie. had  in 
his  inexperience  imagined  it  would  prove. 
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He  had  come  to  London  to  conquer  it,  to  make  money  out 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  earn  a  place  for  himself  among  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  Ivlodern  Babylon.  He  had  walked  along 
building  castles  and  dreaming  dreams,  and,  behold  !  a  hand 
had  dexterously  appropriated  the  one  possession  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  the  one  thing  his  mother  had  left  him — a 
jewelled  and  most  valuable  watch. 

Somehow  he  did  not  enjoy  his  walk  so  much  after  this  little 
incident,  and  he  enjoyed  it  all  the  less,  perhaps,  because  he 
soon  found  himself  in  that  end  of  the  Commercial  Road  which 
is  wide  and  dark  and  desolate  by  reason  of  its  blocks  of  respect- 
able houses,  that  show  few  gas-lights,  and  all  stand  back  dis- 
dainfully from  the  pavement.  On  till  he  came  to  Three-Colt 
Street,  down  which  he  turned ; — ten  minutes  more  brought  him 
to  John  Street,  where  an  errand-boy  obligingly  informed  him 
where  Distaff  Yard  was  situated. 

"It's  inside  that  there  gateway,"  remarked  the  juvenile 
Londoner,  *'  and  if  you  ring  at  this  here  door,  somebody  will 
come  to  you." 

Having  imparted  which  piece  of  intelligence,  the  lad  went  off 
swinging  his  basket,  and  whistling,  "  So  you  're  going  far  away," 
which  was  at  that  time  a  popular  melody  in  the  streets,  as  well 
as  in  the  drawing-room. 

Lawrence  rang,  and  in  a  short  time  the  door  opened,  and  a 
man  demanded  his  business. 

"Is  Mr.  Perkins  in?"  asked  the  descendant  of  all  the  Bar- 
bours  ;  whereupon  the  other  answered  that  he  believed  he  was, 
and  that  if  he,  Mr.  Barbour,  would  sit  down  in  the  counting- 
house,  Mr.  Perkins  should  be  informed  he  was  "  wanted." 

As  matters  turned  out,  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  the  counting-house, 
and  there  Lawrence  found  him  seated  on  a  high  stool,  engaged 
in  looking  over  a  file  of  accounts  for  some  receipt  or  memo- 
randum which  he  needed. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?"  asked  the  chemist,  pausing 
in  his  employment,  and  turning  round  to  survey  the  new-comer, 
while  he  kept  his  fingers  between  the  bills  examined  and  the 
bills  on  the  lower  part  of  the  file— a  man  of  business  in  the 
minutest  action  of  his  life  ! 

"  I  am  Lawrence  Barbour,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so  ! " 

Mr,  Perkins  doubled  up  one  of  the  receipts  to  mark  the  page, 
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so  to  speak,  jumped  off' his  stool,  and  shook  his  kinsman's  hand 
till  Lawrence's  fingers  ached  again, 

"  Welcome  to  Limehouse  ! "  and  Mr.  Perkins,  still  holding 
the  youth's  hand,  stepped  back  a  step  or  two,  so  as  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  face. 

If  the  two  had  then  spoken  their  thoughts,  Mr.  Perkins  would 
have  said, — 

"Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  the  look  of  you;"  and  Lawrence 
would  have  echoed  his  words. 

They  were  both  disappointed.  The  chemist  had  expected 
to  see  a  dashing  young  swell — a  tall,  handsome  fellow — enter 
Distaff  Yard;  and  when  he  turned  round  on  his  stool  it  no  more 
entered  into  his  mind  that  Lawrence  Barbour  was  his  expected 
cousin  than  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

He  had  rather  boasted  about  this  cousin  to  his  business 
acquaintances.  He  had  expected  to  find  something  above  the 
common  in  a  Barbour  of  Mallingford  End,  and  now  there  stood 
before  him  a  middle-sized  young  man,  with  lank  black  hair, 
with  a  pale  face,  with  irregular  features,  with  deep-set  eyes,  who 
talked  with  a  slight  country  accent,  and  who  had  not  the 
slightest  pretension  to  being  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  Perkins  did  feel  disappointed,  but  this  disappointment 
made  no  difference  in  the  heartiness  of  his  welcome. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  will 
make  your  fortune  before  you  are  as  old  as  I  am." 

Lawrence,  in  his  heart,  hoped  so,  too ;  but  he  only  thanked 
his  cousin  for  his  good  wishes,  and  for  his  kindness  in  offering 
him  a  situation. 

"Nonsense,  lad,"  was  the  reply.  "I  mean  to  have  my  value 
out  of  you  yet.  But  now,  come  along,  and  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  wife  and  children ; "  and  saying  this,  Mr.  Perkins 
led  the  way  out  of  his  office  and  across  the  yard  into  the  house, 
which  was  for  a  time  to  be  Lawrence  Barbour's  home. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

AT   HOME. 

Takex  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Perkins'  career  had  not  been  an  aston- 
ishingly  prosperous  one.  He  had  not  done  ill — but  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  he  done  well. 

Success  is  comparative,  consequently  men's  views  of  it  are 
different.  Some  are  satisfied  with  a  very  small  measure,  others 
deem  their  object  still  unattained  even  when  the  bushel  is  full 
and  running  over. 

Success  to  one  is  a  living  of  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a  pretty 
church  to  preach  in,  pleasant  society  near  at  hand,  no  poor,  and 
a  good  house ;  to  another,  it  is  a  fair  salary,  a  semi-detached 
villa,  a  strip  of  garden  containing  a  piece  of  grass  about  the  size 
of  a  table-cloth,  a  piano  purchased  by  instalments,  standing  be- 
hind the  door  in  the  front  parlour,  a  suite  of  walnut-wood  fur- 
niture covered  with  green  rep,  a  dining-table,  a  set  of  spirit- 
decanters,  and  a  cruet-frame,  with  various  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention  dispersed  about  the  suburban  mansion. 

To  a  third,  success  is  compassed  when  he  has  got  his  sons 
out  in  the  world,  and  his  daughters  married  or  engaged.  Up 
to  that  point  there  may  have  been  a  struggle,  but  for  the  future 
he  sees  his  way  plain,  and  binds  the  iaurelsof  victory  round  his 
brow;  while  to  a  fourth  nothing  short  of  a  title  seems  satisfac- 
tory, nothing  under  a  patent  of  nobility  worth  striving  for. 

Success  is  what  we  make  it  for  ourselves.  The  result  of  the 
social  game,  whether  gain  or  loss,  must  depend,  not  on  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  that  we 
have  placed  upon  the  board ;  and  therefore,  when  I  say  that 
Mr.  Perkins'  prosperity  had  been  of  the  most  moderate  descrip 
tion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  gauging  his  condition 
by  the  ordinary  conventional  standard,  rather  than  speaking  of 
it  as  Mr.  Perkins  might  often  be  heard  speaking  of  it  himself 

According  to  his  own  idea,  he  stood  before  the  world  a  living 
example  of  the  comfortable  position  any  individual  willing  to 
work  hard  may  achieve  without  the  assistance  of  a  large  money 
capital  to  start  with.  Lawrence  iJarbour's  notion  was,  however, 
widely  different  to  this.  Mr.  Perkins  became  in  due  time  a 
living  example  to  him  of  how  long  a  man  may  walk  through 
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existence  without  making  anything  of  his  opportunities ;  and, 
allowing  for  the  over-hopefulness  of  youth,  for  its  impatience  at 
delay,  for  its  proneness  to  ignore  the  possibility  either  of  failure 
or  obstacle,  Lawrence's  view  of  the  matter  was  sensible  enough. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  not  Mr.  Perkins  been  so  easily 
contented,  his  success  would  have  been  greater;  but  then  he 
might  not  have  felt  so  happy.  So  there  are  two  sides  to  that 
question  also. 

He  had  worked  hard — like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  he  was  wont  to 
declare,  when  he  talked  about  himself,  a  calamity  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence.  He  had  not  been  extravagant,  he  had  not 
been  ostentatious,  he  had  not  squandered  his  earnings  ;  and  yet, 
supposing  Josiah  Perkins  had  died,  his  estate  would  not  have 
yielded  five  thousand  pounds  net.  Is  this  success?  Mr.  Per- 
kins thought  so,  and  was  a  very  well-contented  man ;  who  never 
had  any  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  trade  in 
which  he  had  embarked  ;  who  never,  or  at  least  rarely,  regretted 
having  left  the  more  legitimate  branches  of  his  profession  in 
order  to  engage  in  others  which  were,  to  use  a  mild  term, 
questionable. 

As  the  world  goes,  Josiah  Perkins  was  a  just  and  an  honest 
man,  and  yet  his  trade  was  a  lie,  his  business  a  delusion,  every 
article  he  sent  out  of  his  yard  a  sham.  Never  a  better  fellow 
breathed  than  the  manufacturing  chemist ;  he  stood  by  his 
friends,  he  loved  his  wife  and  children,  he  never  forsook  the 
people  he  employed  when  sickness  or  death  entered  their  doors ; 
but  still,  as  I  have  said,  his  mode  of  earning  money  was  not 
strictly  legitimate,  for  \\r.  Perkins  was  less  a  manufacturing 
chemist  than  a  manufacti^ring  grocer. 

Had  he  not,  however,  been  in  the  first  instance  a  chemist,  he 
could  not  as  the  years  went  by  have  turned  grocer. 

Science,  experience,  practical  knowledge,  all  these  were 
brought  to  bear — not  on  perfecting  valuable  discoveries,  but  on 
producing  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  Nutmegs  that  had  never  seen 
a  foreign  shore ;  coffee-berries  that  had  never  grown  on  a  tree  ; 
arrowroot  extracted  from  potatoes ;  rhubarb  useless  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  peppercorns  made  out  of  molasses  and  pea-flour  \  these 
were  a  few  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Distaff  Yard,  and 
distributed  thence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eng- 
land. 

Doubtless  there  is  no  such  thing  as  adulteratign  now :  otir 
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tea  is  all  from  China ;  there  is  no  starch  in  our  ground  rice ;  our 
raisins  are  not  besmeared  with  molasses ;  our  vinegar  is  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  no  trace  of  barytes  can  be 
detected  in  calomel ;  the  bark  of  the  alder-tree  is  never  decocted 
into  quinine ;  glass  flies  are  not  sold  for  genuine  cantharides ; 
all  the  wine  made  in  England  is  labelled  "  British,"  and  would 
not  drearn  of  appearing  at  table  in  cut  decanters,  still  less  of 
being  solemnly  poured  into  coloured  and  frosted  glasses  by 
stately  footmen ; — everything  men  and  women  eat  and  drink 
now  is,  of  course,  pure,  and  there  are  no  profits  made  illegitimately 
at  this  present  time ;  but  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Perkins  did 
business  due  east,  matters  were  differently  managed;  some 
chemists  did  not  profess  to  be  particular,  and  their  customers 
were  less  particular  still. 

If  the  grocers  did  well,  the  chemists  did  well  too ;  if  wages 
were  good,  and  the  poor  flocked  for  little  luxuries  to  the  cheap 
shop  in  the  main  street — ay,  and  for  that  matter  to  the  dear 
shops,  too— Mr.  Perkins'  share  of  profits  was  satisfactory. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  coftees,  and  spices,  and  farinaceous  articles 
were  not  in  demand,  the  half-year's  balance  in  Distaff  Yard  was 
a  thing  to  be  wept  over. 

What  would  ye  have,  reader?  The  worid  is  not  all  honest. 
There  is  knavery  in  the  innocent  country,  as  well  as  due  east  in 
London. 

When  in  a  facetious  and  confidential  mood,  Mr.  Perkins  was 
wont  to  declare,  "There  is  roguery  in  all  trades  except  ours ;" 
and  in  the  main,  perhaps,  Mr.  Perkins  was  right.  He  was  no 
more  a  rogue  to  the  grocer  than  the  thief  is  to  the  receiver. 
The  latter  knows  the  goods  are  stolen.  The  people  who  re- 
paired for  nutmegs  made  of  bean-flour  and  grease,  and  coffee- 
berries  made  of  bean-flour  likewise,  flavoured  with  coffee,  knew 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  articles  they  were  buying.  So  far 
there  was  no  deception,  no  roguery. 

"I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  in  London,"  said  the  manufacturer. 
"  I  try  to  cheat  nobody  but  the  analytical  chemists  ! "  But  then 
Mr.  Perkins  was  continually  trying  to  cheat  those  gentlemen ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  he  felt  as  proud  of  inventing 
any  new  process  likely  to  delude  them,  as  Watt  did  of  his  con- 
densing steam-engine,  or  Arkwright  of  his  spinning-jenny. 

Into  all  these  mysteries  Lawrence  Barbour  was  in  due  time  to 
be  initiated.  As  the  years  went  by,  he  tried  his  hand  at  adultera- 
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tion  himself;  but  on  that  evening,  when  he  walked  from  Mr. 
Perkins'  office  into  Mr.  Perkins'  parlour,  he  had  no  more  idea 
of  the  actual  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  his  relative  was  en- 
gaged, than  you,  reader,  have  of  the  best  mode  of  extracting 
Prussian  blue  out  of  old  boots  and  shoes. 

By  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp  burning  in  the  yard,  he  could  see 
that  he  had  travelled  far  to  find  a  very  humble  home,  in  a  very 
strange  place;  yet  he  was  not  daunted — he  would  not  have  turned 
back  if  he  could. 

He  had  chosen ;  and  having  chosen,  Lawrence  Barbour  was 
not  the  person  to  let  obstacles  affright  him,  to  permit  small  dis- 
comforts to  influence  his  decision. 

"  My  house  is  not  quite  so  grand  a  one  as  Mallingford  End," 
remarked  INIr.  Perkins,  as  he  led  the  way  towards  his  modest  resi- 
dence. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  lived  at  Mallingford  End," 
answered  Lawrence,  "  and  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a  palace  in 
Distaff  Yard." 

This  reply,  not  being  exactly  the  kind  of  observation  Mr. 
Perkins  expected,  caused  him  to  take  rather  a  curious  look  back 
at  his  relative,  who  followed  him  into  the  house,  which  was  not 
much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  packing-case. 

"  I  hope,  notwithstanding,  you  '11  make  yourself  at  home," 
said  the  chemist,  hanging  up  his  hat  in  the  hall  and  motioning 
Lawrence  to  do  the  same ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  threw  open  a 
door  to  the  right  of  the  passage,  and  introduced  the  new-comer 
to  his  family. 

Then  for  a  moment  Lawrence  did  receive  a  shock  :  such  a 
small  room,  such  a  large  family,  such  a  paper,  such  furniture  ! 
He  could  scarcely  help  showing  in  his  face  some  part  of  what 
was  passing  through  his  mind,  and  Mr.  Perkins  consequently 
volunteered  the  remark,  that  though  the  house  wasn't  a  castle, 
still  they  were  heartily  glad  to  see  him  in  it,  and  would  do  their 
best  to  make  him  comfortable. 

"  And  when  you  've  made  your  fortune  and  have  got  Malling- 
ford End  back  again,  we  will  all  go  down  and  see  you  there, 
and  talk  about  the  night  you  first  came  to  our  little  crib  in 
Distaff  Yard." 

LaAvrence  Barbour  laughed :  the  secret  desire  of  his  soul  was 
to  buy  Mallingford  End;  but  he  was  not  going  to  pr<*^laim 
that  fact  among  these  strange  people. 
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"  I  have  a  notion,"  he  answered,  "  that  though  the  losing  of 
Malhngford  was  an  easy  matter,  it  would  prove  a  more  difticult 
affair  to  get  the  property  back  again.  At  any  rate,  that  is  not 
one  of  the  tasks  I  have  set  myself."  And  he  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and,  the  civility  seeming  to  be  expected  of  him, 
kissed  a  variety  of  children  who  were  seated  round  the  table, 
each  with  a  cup  of  weak  tea  beside  it,  and  a  wedge  of  thick 
bread-and-butter  in  its  hand. 

"  Make  yourself  at  hom.e,"  Mr.  Perkins  repeated,  and  Law- 
rence accordingly  essayed  to  perform  this  feat  by  "drawing  up 
to  the  table,"  as  Mrs.  Perkins  begged  him  to  do,  and  accepting 
a  cup  of  tea  from  her  fair  hands. 

Let  me  try  to  sketch  that  interior  as  it  appeared  to  the 
stranger's  eyes. 

A  small  room  containing  a  large  table,  which  left  bare  space 
for  a  dozen  mahogany  chairs,  and  a  sofa  covered  with  horse- 
hair ;  there  was  an  old-fashioned  grate  piled  high  with  blazing 
coals ;  there  were  two  windows  draped  with  faded  crimson 
curtains ;  there  were  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  office-coat,  brown  in 
parts  with  coffee,  white  in  others  with  bean-flour,  Mrs.  Perkins, 
'n  a  dark  stuff  dress,  and  five  children,  arrayed  according  to 
their  age  and  sex  in  garments  curiously  fashioned,  ar>d  evidently 
home-made — evidently,  by  reason  of  the  bagginess  of  the  nether 
habiliments  of  the  little  boys,  and  of  the  generally  patchy 
appearance  of  the  dresses  of  the  girls.  No  one,  looking  even 
for  the  first  time  at  the  delft  tea-service,  at  the  children,  and  at 
Mrs.  Perkins,  could  doubt  the  fact  of  the  mistress  of  that  house- 
hold being  a  "  capital  manager,"  who  had  in  a  cheap  seamstress, 
who  affected  charwomen,  who  washed  at  home,  who  liked  grub- 
bing in  the  kitchen,  who  locked  up  even  the  mustard-pot,  and 
who,  having  a  general  idea  that  success  or  ruin  hung  on  the  saving 
or  using  of  an  extra  pound  of  sugar  a  week,  tried  to  do  her 
duty,  according  to  her  light,  faithfully. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  pouring  out  his  tea,  Lawrence 
employed  himself  in  wondering  where  on  earth  Mr.  Perkins 
had  picked  her  up ;  and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  astonish- 
ment on  that  subject,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  eldest 
child,  a  girl  of  ten,  who,  seated  opposite  to  him,  was  staring 
with  all  her  might  at  the  new  arrival. 

Miss  Ada  Perkins  was  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  would 
seem  to  be  in  great  demand  in  creation,  since  nature  turns  them 
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off  by  tliousands;  she  was  fair,  she  was  fat,  she  had  a  broad 
face,  a  small  ncz  reirousse — not  piquant  in  the  least,  but  simply 
fiat  at  the  bridge  and  turned  up  toward  the  tip, — a  large  mouth, 
good  teeth,  light  hair,  in  curls  of  course,  with  perfectly  azure 
eyes,  that  possessed  a  power  of  opening  wider  than  any  eyes 
Lawrence  thought  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

"Have  you  any  more  children?"  asked  the  young  man, 
thinking  some  observation  on  Mr.  Perkins'  small  grapes  would 
seem  only  polite  under  the  circumstances. 

"Do  you  not  think  there  are  enough?"  demanded  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  was  seated  afar  off  on  the  sofa,  stirring  his  tea  at  arm's 
length  from  him ;  at  which  remark  Mrs.  Perkins  laughed,  and 
Miss  Ada  giggled. 

"  There  would  be  quite  enough  for  me,"  answered  Lawrence ; 
"but  1  did  not  know  whether  you " 

"Thank  you,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perkins;  "it  is  no  such  easy 
work  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  five  children,  that  I  should 
desire  any  more." 

"  You  do  not  know  anything  about  such  matters,  Mr.  Barbour," 
observed  the  lady;  and  once  again  Lawrence  marvelled  where 
his  relative  had  picked  her  up,  while  Mr.  Perkins  answered  for 
him — 

"  Time  enough — he  has  his  Hfe  all  to  come  yet,  and  his  fortune 
to  make,  and  his  wife  to  find." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  mentally  registered  a  vow  that  he  would 
never  find  one  like  Mrs.  Perkins. 

At  this  juncture  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  chemist  to  ask 
the  young  man  whether  he  had  dined,  and  upon  Lawrence  an- 
swering in  the  negative,  Mr.  Perkins  became  clamorous  for  cold 
meat. 

"  I  '11  get  you  a  chop  in  a  minute,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
house — an  ofi'er  which  I^awrence  won  her  eternal  gratitude  by 
declining. 

"  We  have  supper  at  nine,"  she  went  on  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  hungry  after  your  long  journey.  Let  me  get  you  a  chop. 
Ada,  run  and  tell  Jane  to " 

"  Let  me  wait  till  supper,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  inter- 
posed Lawrence.  "  I  would  rather  wait,  indeed,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  I  have  been  feeding  on  London  to-day,  I  think,"  he  went 
on ;  "  at  any  rate,  I  know  I  have  walked  about  till  my  appetite 
has  gone,"  and  forthwith  he  plunged  into  the  conversationa" 
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abyss,  and  told  them  how  he  had  come  on  foot  from  the  station, 
and  asked  about  the  places  he  had  passed,  and  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  watcli,  which  loss  roused  Mrs,  Perkins'  keenest  sym- 
pathies. 

"■  Was  it  gold  ?— dear,  dear  ! —  and  oh,  law  !  you  don't  say  so 
—are  you  listening,  Josiah  ?— enamelled  and  set  with  stones 
— I  wonder  you  can  talk  quietly  about  it— it  would  have  driven 
me  mad  to  lose  such  a  watch— look  how  the  chain  is  cut,"  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  poised  the  chain  Lawrence  took  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket  in  her  hand,  guessing  at  its  weight  and  value. 
"Well,  I  never!  it  was  a  dear  walk— what  a  pity  you  did  not 
take  a  cab,"  and  the  chain  Avas  exhibited  to  the  children,  who, 
open-mouthed,  contended  for  a  sight  of  the  gold,  while  Mr. 
Perkins,  still  seated  on  the  sofa,  looked  at  Lawrence,  and  tried 
to  comprehend  him. 

There  are  such  things  as  instinctive  antipathies,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  did  not,  as  he  mentally  phrased 
it,  "cotton"  to  the  new  arrival. 

Why  he  did  not  care  for  the  young  man  he  could  not  have 
told;  but  the  antipathy  was  none  the  less  strong  because  he 
was  unable  to  trace  its  origin. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  fancy  to  Lawrence, 
partly  because  he  did  not  put  the  "house  out"  by  taking  that 
chop,  partly  because  he  had  lost  his  watch,  pardy  because  he  had 
had  a  watch  to  lose,  and  greatly  because  when  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room  he  got  up  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out. 

"A  most  genteel,  well-bred  young  man,"  she  stated  to  Jane, 
in  one  of  those  moments  of  confidence  that  occur  in  the  day  ot 
even  managing  mistresses,  "and  thoroughly  at  home  already." 

Which  was  true.  Lawrence  Barbour,  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  fireplace  conversing  with  his  relative,  who  now  occupied  a 
chair  on  the  other,  did  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Feehng  at 
home  is  not  always  synonymous  with  feeling  happy,  so  that  is  a 
part  of  the  subject  into  which  we  need  not  enter  at  present. 
He  talked,  and  Mr.  Perkins  talked,  and  the  children  disported 
themselves  after  a  very  quiet  fashion  (they  were  allowed  to  sit 
up  for  supper  in  honour  of  the  stranger's  arrival),  and  any  person 
might  have  imagined  that  Lawrence  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
house  for  the  last  dozen  years. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Perkins  was  "on  household  cares  intent" 
(when,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Perkins  not  intent  on  such  matters?) 
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and  the  chemist  had  ample  opportunity  afiforded  him  for  study- 
ing his  companion's  character  at  his  leisure. 

"  You  are  not  in  the  least  like  the  lad  I  expected  to  see,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  You  are  older,  steadier,  more  manly,  for  your 
years,  than  I  thought  to  find  you.  Do  you  resemble  your  father?  " 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  No,"  answered  Lawrence,  who  had  a  terrible  knack  of  read- 
ing people's  thoughts,  and  of  replying  to  them,  rather  than  to  any 
form  of  spoken  words.  "  The  Barbours  were  all  handsome,  I 
am  like  my  great-grandmother." 

Upon  receiving  which  piece  of  information  Mr.  Perkins  broke 
out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  suppose  your  father  did  not  feel  uneasy  about  sending 
you  off  to  London  by  yourself,"  he  remarked;  "at  any  rate,  if 
he  did,  he  need  not  have  done."  And  Mr,  Perkins  laughed 
again. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  if  it  be  one,"  said  Lawrence, 
gravely ;  and  as  the  door  opened  he  inwardly  thanked  Heaven 
also,  at  the  prospect  of  getting  something  substantial  to  eat,  for 
he  was  famished. 

" Long-wished-for  come  at  last;  isn't  it,  Mr.  Barbour?"  said 
Mrs.  Perkins,  pointing  to  a  chair  beside  her,  which  Lawrence, 
nothing  loth,  took  possession  of  "  Now  I  do  hope  you  '11  make 
yourself  at  home,  and — oh,  my  goodness,  Josiah  !  there  is  the 
bell,  and  it  is  Mr.  Sondes,  I  'm  positive.  Now  you  '11  see  Mr. 
Perkins'  partner,"  she  added,  in  a  confidential  aside  to  Lawrence; 
and  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Perkins  drew  up  a  little  and  settled  her- 
self in  her  chair,  after  the  manner  of  a  person  who  felt  for  the 
new-comer  no  love,  but  much  fear. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.     PERKINS'    PARTNER. 

Almost  before  Mrs.  Perkins  had  finished  telling  Ada  to  put 
down  her  shoulders,  and  Alfred  to  take  his  fingers  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  Jessica  to  leave  off  rolling  the  tumblers  "directly," 
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the  door  opened,  and  gave  admittance  to  a  tall  man,  who  came 
in  leading  a  little  girl  by  the  hand. 

The  assembled  company  Mr.  Sondes  honoured  by  a  slight 
bow ;  Lawrence  being  a  stranger,  he  favoured  with  a  surprised 
scrutiny.  "  That's  the  young  man,  is  it?"  he  said,  turning  to 
Mr.  Perkins  ;  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  told 
the  new-comer  that  he  hoped  he  would  like  London  and  busi- 
ness ;  after  which  speech  he  sat  down  on  the  chair  nearest  the 
door,  and  began  to  talk  to  Mr.  Perkins  on  the  matter  which  had 
procured  the  pleasure  of  liis  company  for  Distaff  Yard. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  bite  of  supper,  Mr.  Sondes  ?  "  nervously 
inquired  the  lady  of  the  house— "a  bit  of  mutton,  or  a  mouth- 
ful of  cheese,  or " 

With  a  gesture  almost  of  hoiTor,  the  great  man  declined  the 
proffered  civility.  "You  know  I  never  eat  supper,  ma 'am,"  he 
said  ;  "  nor  Olivine  neither,  thank  you  all  the  same."  And  the 
little  girl,  at  the  words,  looked  shyly  towards  Mrs.  Perkins,  and 
in  a  low,  sweet,  timid  voice  added,  "  No,  thank  you,"  but  made 
no  movement  to  come  forward  and  shake  hands,  or  be  kissed, 
or  anything. 

Silently  she  stood  by  Mr.  Sondes' side,  till  Ada,  equal  to  that 
or  any  occasion,  slid  off  her  chair,  and  going  straight  up  to  the 
little  creature,  began  to  embrace  her. 

That  was  a  performance  Lawrence  Barbour  never  forgot :  he 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  contemplate  it. 

For  her  years,  Ada  Perkins  had  the  thickest  legs  of  any  child 
with  whom  he  had  ever  been  thrown  into  contact;  further,  she 
had  the  clumsiest  figure  and  the  largest  waist. 

The  fresh  arrival,  on  the  contrary,  was  slight  and  fragile,  and 
when  Ada  put  her  fat  red  arms  about  her  neck,  and  went  through 
a  ceremony  of  kissing  and  stroking  the  new  child,  who  submitted 
herself  to  the  infliction  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  Lawrence  could 
have  laughed  aloud. 

"  Come  with  me,  do,"  Ada  whispered,  trying  to  lead  her  vic- 
tim off  captive,  and  Mr.  Sondes  chancing  to  pause  in  a  sentence 
at  this  crisis,  heard  the  entreaty,  and  released  Olivine's  hand. 
*'  Come  with  me,"  repeated  Miss  Perkins,  and  she  led  the  little 
girl  up  towards  Lawrence,  and  saying,  "  Speak  to  him.  Olivine, 
that 's  our  cousin  who  has  come  to  live  with  us,"  covered  not 
merely  Miss  Sondes,  but  also  Lawrence,  with  unspeakable 
confusion. 
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"She's  such  a  dear,  slie's  such  a  dear,"  and  Ada  executed  a 
miniature  war  dance  round  her,  and  kissed  Olivine  again  (who 
unceremoniously  wiped  the  kiss  away  next  minute),  and  put  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  looked  uglier  all  the  time  than  Law- 
rence had  ever  thought  it  was  possible  for  a  child  to  look. 

"  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  "  he  asked,  and  OHvine  put 
out  a  little  hand,  and  placed  it  shyly  in  his. 

"How  are  the  cats,  Olivine?"  inquired  Mrs.  Perkins,  witli  an 
effort  at  seeming  at  ease,  which  signally  failed. 

"  They  are  very  well,  thank  you,"  and  the  child  lifted  a  pair 
of  lovely  eyes — oh,  lovely  ! — to  her  questioner's  face. 

"  She  has  got  two  cats  and  a  kitten,"  explained  Ada,  and 
Lawrence  sincerely  pitied  Mr.  Perkins  for  owning  a  daughter 
with  such  a  face  and  voice. 

"  And  I  have  a  dog,  and  a  parrot,  and  four  rabbits,  and  a  pair 
of  doves,"  added  the  child,  taking  courage,  and  addressing  her- 
self to  Lawrence. 

"And  the  doves  say  cock-aroo,  cock-aroo,  all  the  day  long, 
and  the  parrot  calls  himself  prutty  Poll,  prutty  Poll,  that  way," 
mocked  Miss  Ada,  opening  her  mouth  wide,  and  settling  her 
head  down  in  her  short  neck,  "and  the  rabbits  go  so  (making 
a  feint  of  leaping),  and  the  dog  comes  downstairs  bow-wow, 
wow-wow,"  proceeded  the  young  lady. 

"  My  dear  ! "  It  was  Mr.  Perkins  who  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
immediately  desired  her  daughter  to  hush,  while  Mr.  Sondes, 
rising,  suggested  that  he  and  his  partner  should  repair  to  the 
office. 

"  We  are  only  keeping  Mrs.  Perkins  from  her  supper,"  he  said, 
with  what  Mrs.  Perkins  called  that  spiteful  sneer  of  his ;  "  and 
he  kno'.vs,"  she  added,  after  he  and  her  husband  had  left  the 
room,  "  Josiah  never  gets  a  comfortable  meal  in  the  day  but  this, 
as  well  as  you  do,  I  was  going  to  say,  only  that  you  don't  know 
it.  But,  however,  he  does  know  it,  and  two  nights  out  of  the 
three  in  he  walks,  and  takes  him  away  from  his  hot  chop,  or 
steak,  or  roast,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  should  like  to  give  him 
a  piece  of  my  mind,  T  should,"  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  would 
sooner  have  marched  off  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  given  the 
Queen  a  piece  of  that  undesirable  commodity,  proceeded  to 
"  cover  down  "  her  husband's  supper  in  an  access  of  virtuous 
indignation. 

"Because  he's  the  monied  man  he  thinks  we  are  all  dirt," 
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Mrs.  Perkins  was  proceeding,  when  she  caught  Lawrence's 
glance,  which  fled  swiftly  from  her  to  the  little  girl. 

"  Bless  you,  we  never  mind  what  we  say  before  //<fr,'''  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Perkins ;  "  do  we.  Olivine  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  child,  plaintively;  but  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  Lawrence's  with  a  look  which,  had  she  been  older,  he 
would  have  translated  into — "  I  wish  they  did." 

"You  see,  he  never  pumps  and  she  never  leaks,"  explained 
the  lady,  with  elegant  terseness ;  "  that  is  one  thing  I  will  say 
for  Mr.  Sondes ;  if  he  is  scornful,  he  is  not  mean ;  he  does  not 
go  behind  your  back  asking  questions  and  encouraging  spies, 
though  often  as  not  I  think  he  is  so  careless  because  he  fancies 
we  are  not  worth  being  curious  about.  Well,  the  Lord  is  the 
judge  of  us  all,  both  great  and  small,"  finished  Mrs.  Perkins,  a 
little  irrelevantly,  as  it  seemed  to  Lawrence,  who  was  beginning 
to  think  that  his  relations  made  him  feel  very  much  at  home 
indeed. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  the  child, 
who  answered  with  that  sweet  gravity  which  seemed  so 
charming, — 

"Olivine  Sondes." 

"  Olivine— how  singular,  how  pretty  !  It  is  almost  as  pretty 
as  you  are." 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure ;  what  would  your  uncle  say  to  that  if  he 
was  here?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  while  Ada  performed  an- 
other/^i-  se^ll,  and  laughed  and  giggled  till  Lawrence  could  have 
choked  her. 

"  I  shall  be  the  death  of  that  brat,  to  a  certainty,"  he  thought 
to  himself;  but  his  further  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Sondes,  who,  saying,  "  Now,  Olivine — Good 
night,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  took  the  little  girl  into  custody  once  again, 
and  was  departing  without  further  leave-taking,  when,  remem- 
bering Lawrence,  he  requested  the  young  man  to  "  step  this  way 
for  a  moment." 

Greatly  wondering,  Lawrence  walked  into  the  hall,  where, 
under  the  gas-light,  Mr.  Sondes  surveyed  him  at  his  leisure. 

He  looked  him  all  over,  up  and  down,  from  his  head  to  his 
boots,  and  from  his  boots  up  to  the  hair  of  his  head  again. 

Then — "You'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Perkins'  senior  ]xartner,  the 
proprietor  of  many  shares,  of  numerous  houses,  and  of  that  sugar 
refinery  in  Goodman's  Fields,  already  mentioned — "  you  '11  do," 
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and  he  held  out  two  fingers,  which  civiUty  Lawrence,  as  in  duty 
bound,  thankfully  accepted. 

"  Let  me  see  you  at  Stepney,"  proceeded  the  autocrat,  and 
Lawrence  bowed  acquiescence. 

To  have  heard  Mr.  Sondes'  tone,  any  one  might  have  supposed 
that  Stepney  was  Carlton  Terrace,  and  the  senior  partner  a  peer 
of  the  realm ;  indeed,  in  his  ignorance  of  London,  the  new-comer 
fancied  Stepney  must  be  some  very  fashionable  locality,  and  Mr. 
Sondes  a  millionaire  at  least. 

"  Don't  forget,  Perkins.  I  wish  him  to  come  over,"  the  head 
of  the  firm  repeated ;  and  Mr.  Perkins  looked  both  surprised 
and  nettled  as  he  answered,  "  I  will  not  forget ;  he  shall  go  to 
you."  Having  received  which  assurance,  Mr.  Sondes  departed, 
satisfied. 

"That  was  more  than  he  ever  said  to  me,"  remarked  Mr. 
Perkins,  as  he  and  Lawrence  walked  slowly  back,  after  seeing 
Mr.  Sondes  safely  out  of  Distaff  Yard. 

"  Now  I  wonder — I  really  do  " — and  at  this  point  the  manu- 
facturing chemist  paused,  having  found  at  last  a  product  which 
it  puzzled  him  to  analyse — "whatever  he  can  want  with  you." 

"  It  is  natural  that  a  master  should  wish  to  see  his  servant, 
is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Lawrence  ;  and  this  matter-of-fact  solution  of 
the  enigma  so  astonished  Mr.  Perkins  that  he  did  not  recover 
from  his  surprise  during  the  whole  of  the  evening. 

"  So,  he 's  gone  at  last ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  when  they 
re-entered  the  parlour.  "  Anybody,  to  see  the  airs  he  gives 
himself,  would  think  we  were  all  his  slaves." 

"  This  young  man  says  Mr.  Sondes  is  his  master,"  observed 
the  chemist;,  indicating  Lawrence. 

"  And  so  he  is — and  so,  for  that  matter,  are  you.  I  have  come 
here  to  do  what  I  am  told,  to  learn  what  you  can  teach  me. 
We  may  as  well  call  things  by  their  right  names ;  and  if  I  am 
not  your  servant,  and  if  you  and  Mr.  Sondes  are  not  my  masters, 
I  do  not  understand  English,  that  is  all." 

"  There  are  not  many  Londoners  who  would  care  to  speak 
such  very  plain  English,  then,"  answered  Mr.  Perkins,  "and 
^om  all  I  have  heard  about  the  family,  I  certainly  never  expected 
to  listen  to  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  Barbours  of  Mal- 
lingford.  You  must  be  very  different  from  the  rest  of  your 
people,  I  take  it." 

"  If  more  of  my  people  had  been  like  me,  perhaps  the  Bar- 
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bours  might  never  have  lost  Mallingford,"  retorted  Lawrence  ; 
on  receiving  which  reply  Mr.  Perkins  opined  that  some  day  he 
should  understand  his  kinsman  better,  and  his  kinsman  under- 
stand him. 

"  I  want  to  do  th^  best  I  can  for  you,"  he  finished. 

"And  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,"  Lawrence  answered, 
and  involuntarily  almost  his  heart  went  out  towards  this  plain 
business  man,  for  whom  he  had  already  conceived  a  great  respect 
and  liking. 

"Then  don't  let  there  be  anything  more  about  servant  and 
master  between  )0u  and  me,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  grasping  his 
kinsman's  proffered  hand.  "  We  will  work  together  if  we  can, 
and  I'll  teach  you  all  I  know;  and  I  hope  you  will  succeed  no 
worse  than  I  have  done." 

After  the  children  were  dispatched  to  their  innocent  slumbers 
— after  even  Miss  Ada  had  (with  much  difficulty)  been  mduced  to 
relieve  society  of  her  presence — after  the  supper  things  had  been 
removed  by  Jane — after  Mrs.  Perkins  had  retired  for  the  night 
— the  chemist  and  Lawrence  sat  talking  together  for  hours,  about 
Mallingford,  about  Distaff  Yard,  about  London  and  business, 
and  the  money  which  can  be  made  in  business. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Sondes'  name  would  obtrude  itself 
occasionally,  and  at  last  Lawrence  asked  some  question  about 
the  senior  partner,  which  led  on  to  the  further  inquiry  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  woman  his  wife  was  supposed  to  be. 

"  He  never  had  a  wife,"  answered  Mr.  Perkins;  at  which  piece 
of  intelligence  his  companion  looked  aghast  and  murmured — 

"  That  little  girl." 

"  Olivine.  She  's  not  his  child  at  all ;  she  is  his  niece  ;  and 
a  queer,  old-fashioned  little  witch  is  that  same  Miss  Olivine. 
They  are  both  alone  in  the  world,  and  they  live  alone  together 
in  a  great  house  over  at  Stepney,  where  there  is  a  staircase  so 
wide  you  could  drive  a  coach  and  four  down  it,  and  a  hall  so 
large  you  could  turn  the  horses  round.  Ay,  now,  that  is  a  singu- 
lar establishment  if  you  like;  and  there  is  a  sad  story  hanging 
to  it  also.  Mr.  Sondes  had  a  brother,  a  clergyman,  and  wher- 
ever tliey  met  her  I  don't  know,  but  they  both  did  meet  Olivine's 
mother  in  some  place,  and  both  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  she  fell  in  love  with  the  parson.  She  had  a  fortune, 
and  people  said  wliilc  she  was  fond  of  him  he  was  fond  of  her 
money.    Anyhow,  they  married,  and  a  wretched  life  he  led  her, 
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if  all  accounts  be  true.  He  drank,  and  he  beat  her ;  and  though 
they  had  lots  of  children,  they  all  died  when  they  were  babies, 
all  excepting  this  Olivine,  who  was  born  in  the  big  house  where 
she  is  now.  I  remember  the  night  she  came  into  the  world 
better  than  I  can  remember  last  night.  Mr.  Sondes  sent  for  me 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  bade  me  bring  one  of  those  great  west-end 
doctors  back  as  fast  as  ever  I  could. 

" '  I  don't  care  what  the  fee  is/  he  said,  *  only,  tell  him  the 
lady  is  dying.' 

"'Lady,'  I  repeated,  'what  lady?' 

"'It's  Olivine— it's  my  brother's  wife — she  was  forced  to 
leave  him,  he  treated  her  so  shamefully  ;  and  she  has  come  to 
me;  and  the  fool  I  have  got  in  from  the  neighbourhood  says 
she  cannot  get  over  it,' — and,  if  you  believe  me,  he  began  sob- 
bing like  a  girl. 

"  Well,  I  went,  and  I  brought  back  the  great  man ;  and  before 
the  next  morning  this  child  v/as  born,  but  the  mother  was  dead. 
I  should  not  care  to  witness  another  scene  like  that,"  Mr.  Perkins 
proceeded,  after  a  pause. 

"  Had  she  been  his  own  wife  fifty  times  over  he  could  not 
have  gone  on  worse,  and  then  all  at  once  he  settled  down  into 
the  man  you  see  him  now.  The  child  has  never  been  away  from 
him  since  her  birth.  He  won't  send  her  to  school — he  won't 
let  her  have  any  companions — he  won't  get  her  a  governess — 
he  teaches  her  everything  himself,  and  takes  her  out  with  him 
wherever  he  can." 

"  But  her  father,"  suggested  .T-awrence. 

"Oh  I  he  died  abroad;  there  is  no  one  to  meddle  between. 
Mr.  Sondes  and  his  niece  now,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
see  the  person  who  would  try  to  meddle,"  added  Mr.  Perkins. 
"  It  is  a  strange  mystery  to  me,"  went  on  the  chemist,  "  how  it 
happens  that  so  often  men  cannot  marry  the  women  they  want, 
and  women  marry  men  who  make  them  wretched," — and  he 
looked  straight  into  the  fire,  which  was  now  burning  low  in  the 
grate  as  he  spoke,  while  Lawrence  fell  to  marvelling  whether 
the  office-coat  and  business  manner  of  his  companion  covered 
any  romance,  whether  Mrs.  Perkins  had  been  "first  love,"  or 
love  at  all ;  whether — but  here  the  chemist  struck  in — 

"  Some  men,  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  want,  take  what 
they  can  get.  Mr.  Sondes  has  not  done  that,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  woman  who  could  induce  him  to  marry 
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now ;"  having  nnished  which  statement,  Mr.  Perkins  rose,  and, 
saying  it  was  time  they  were  thinking  of  getting  to  bed,  led  the 
way  to  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he  once 
again  expressed  a  liope  that  Lawrence  would  ma.ke  himself  at 
home.  "  I  sent  after  your  luggage,  and  there  it  is  all  right,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  his  kinsman's  belongings;  "if  you  want  any- 
thing, don't  be  backward  about  asking  for  it,  and  sleep  on  in 
the  morning  till  I  give  you  a  call.  No  need  for  you  to  turn  out 
at  six  till  you  get  used  to  the  ways  of  the  place."  And  ]\Ir. 
Perkins  departed;  but  he  returned  again  in  a  minute,  and,  put- 
ting his  head  round  the  door,  said,  "  13y-the-bye,  does  not  Mr. 
Alwyn,  of  Ahvyn  and  Allison,  own  Mallingford  End  now?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lawrence,  "  and  a  confounded  snob  he  is,  too." 

"  He  does  business  with  Mr.  Sondes." 

"  He  may  do  business  with  Lucifer  if  he  likes,  for  all  I  care," 
retorted  the  young  man,  in  a  tone  which  told  how  much  he  did 
care  about  the  matter. 

"Ay,  that  shows  what  friends  and  capital  joined  can  do  for 
a  man,"  said  Mr.  Perkins.     "  He  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  And  as  insolent  as  a  Christian,"  finished  Lawrence.  "  Look 
here,  J\Ir.  Perkins,"  he  went  on,  "  I  hate  Mr.  Alwyn,  and  I  hate 
his  daughter,  and  I  hate  every  man,  woman,  and  child  I  ever 
saw  enter  his  gates  ;  not,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have  spoken  to  the 
fellow  twice  in  my  life." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  answered  the  chemist,  regarding  the  question 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  "  for  he  could  make  a 
man  of  you." 

"  I  hope  to  be  one  without  his  assistance,"  said  Lawrence, 
shortly;  and  Avhen  Mr.  Perkins  left  him,  he  sat  down  on  his 
box,  and  looked  over  the  prospects  of  his  new  life. 

Many  a  time,  subsequently,  he  recalled  that  first  night  in 
London,  and  the  projects  that  then  filled  his  brain.  JNIany  a 
time  afterwards  he  could  see  a  lad  full  of  youth,  and  health, 
and  hope,  sketching  out  the  story  of  his  existence. 

He  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  mentally  fought  the  fight  of  years.  He  learned,  he 
worked,  he  battled,  he  conquered,  sitting  there  all  alone  in  his 
little  chamber !  He  recalled  the  events  of  the  day — could  it 
be  only  one  day?  He  thought  about  his  new  home,  and  his 
new  relations ;  about  Distaff  Yard,  and  Mv.  Sondes  ;  about  his 
walk  through  London;  about  his  father  and  brother;  about 
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Olivine,  and  Olivine's  mother;  about  that  large  house  in  Stepney; 
and  then  he  went  to  bed,  and  lay  thinking  through  the  darkness, 
till  at  length,  thoroughly  tired  out,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ENLIGHTENED. 

There  is  not  much  likeness  between  the  Avords  Stibenhede  and 
Stepney,  but  there  is  less  likeness  between  Stepney  as  it  is  and 
Stibensheath  as  it  was. 

Meagre  enough  are  the  materials  out  of  which  we  have  at  the 
present  day  to  draw  our  mental  picture.  Gone  are  the  palaces, 
and  the  ancient  mansions — gone  the  men  and  women,  gone  the 
green  fields  and  the  country,  and  the  trees  and  the  gardens ; 
whilst,  concerning  Stepney,  history  is  more  reticent  than  its 
wont,  more  provokingly  suggestive,  more  irritatingly  silent. 

"  Of  great  antiquity  and  of  great  importance,"  says  an  old 
chronicler.  "  Stepney  was  once,''  he  proceeds,  "  the  residence 
of  kings,  the  seat  of  parliament,  which  was  held  there,  and  the 
place  where  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's  had  their  country  mansion, 
some  faint  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen." 

These  lines  were  traced  in  1770.  Even  then  the  glories  of 
Stepney  would  seem  to  have  become  a  tradition,  for  the  historian 
never  tells  us  what  kings  lived  there,  when  parliament  sat,  at 
what  date  Stepney  was  of  importance ;  *  even  then  the  silence 
of  the  ages  had  settled  down  on  the  place,  and  though  many 
wealthy  and  responsible  citizens  had  seats  in  the  village,  towards 
which  London  was  already  creeping  up,  still  a  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  sinking  in  the  social  scale,  sinking  slowly  and  surely. 

And  now,  Ichabod, — the  glory  has  departed.  There  is  no 
famous  ground  here — for  we  know  not  why  or  wherefore  the 
place  was  ever  famous ;  there  are  few  good  houses  in  the  parish 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  mention  made  of  a  parliament  h^ld  at 
Stepney,  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  year  1292. 
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— alas  !  how  small  a  parish  it  is  now  !  Over  the  once  pleasant 
fields  the  meanest  and  poorest  streets  conduct  to  more  streets, 
poor  and  mean  also. 

The  vaguest  tradition — the  most  commonplace  reality!  The 
few  large  dwelHngs  that  remain  fail  to  carry  us  back  to  any  time 
when  either  the  great  or  noble  lived  and  suffered.  We  connect 
no  tragedy  with  the  spot.  Save  that  it  is  said  Lady  Rachel 
Russell  retired  here  to  indulge  her  grief,  there  is  no  pathetic 
interest,  so  far  as  we  know,  connected  with  the  place. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  tears  have  fallen, — hearts  been  broken, 
but  man  has  kept  no  record  of  his  fellow's  grief;  and  for  this 
reason  man  finds  no  interest  in  loitering  here.  He  sees  God's 
creatures  struggling  for  bread,  labouring  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  for  money  which  is  oftentimes  sorely  needed.  He  walks 
among  the  sternest  realities  of  existence  as  he  paces  those  nar- 
row streets.  The  curse  is  made  visible  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
vice,  and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  jostle  each  other 
along  the  pavements.  There  is  no  best  here  now,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  the  shops  filled  with  wonderfiil  finery  and  elaborate  jewel- 
lery in  the  Commercial  Road,  ^\'here  do  these  shops  find 
customers?     Where? — Alas  !  this  is  an  age  in  which  if  people 

go  hungry  they  must  be  clothed — in  which .     I  must  stop 

at  this  point  and  turn  back  to  the  Stepney  Lawrence  Barbour 
saw  when  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sondes  on  the  day  following  that 
on  which  we  first  made  his  acquaintance,  walking  due  east 
through  London. 

The  part  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Sondes  lived  a  lonely 
and  desolate  life  was  not  on  Stepney  Green,  or  in  Stepney  Square, 
or  Church  Row,  or  anywhere  near  the  church,  round  which  there 
still  lingers  a  certain  though  by  no  means  an  exciting  interest. 

In  a  street  ballad,  which  was  within  the  last  few  years  popular 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  merits,  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
mention  that  his  heroine  was  not  born  in  Westminster,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  quote  this  statement  in  order  to 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  for  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
in  the  position.  Mr.  Sondes'  house  was  not  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Commercial  Road,  but  on  the  other.  He  did  not  reside 
anywhere  near  St.  Dunstan's,  but  at  the  end  of  Stepney  Cause- 
way, close  to  the  Blackwall  Railway,  and  within  a  very  trilling 
distance  of  Ratcliff  Highway. 

The  house  he  lived  in  stands  six  doors  south  of  the  railway, 
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on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly ; 
and  any  reader  who  is  curiously  inclined  and  not  particular  can 
see  the  old  residence,  and  get  a  bed  in  it  at  a  moderate — too 
moderate  charge  ;  for  the  grand  old  mansion  is  now  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  up  the  staircases  and  along  the  passages 
tramp  John,  Tom,  and  Harry— free  of  the  premises  at  so  much 
a  night. 

Hamlet  made  some  original  observations  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  greatest  among  men  may  be  turned.  AVho  would  not  think 
of  Hamlet  in  those  old-world  houses,  from  whence  the  glory 
has  departed,  and  the  former  inhabitants  also?  What  will  your 
great  country  mansion  be  transformed  into,  twenty  years  hence, 
Sir  John  ?  Possibly,  if  it  be  good  enough,  into  an  asylum  for 
idiots  !  Where  youth  and  beauty,  where  rank  and  wealth  have 
assembled,  there  will  be  long  dining-tables  surrounded  by  jab- 
bering imbeciles.  What  would  you  ?  The  world  goes  round, 
and  the  houses  go  with  it. 

They  are  here  to-day,  tenanted  by  the  great  and  noble,  by  the 
wealthy  and  decorous ;  and  they  turn  up  to-morrow,  filled  with 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  mad,  the  bad,  the  very  sweepings  of  the 
streets. 

Or  else  their  place,  like  the  place  of  their  olden  inhabitants, 
knows  them  no  more ;  and  this — like  an  ancient  grave  disturbed 
to  make  way  for  the  remains  of  a  new-comer — is,  to  my  think- 
ing, saddest  of  all. 

In  a  book  written  not  very  long  ago,  I  described  a  house  with 
every  room  in  which  I  was  familiar— a  house  I  loved  ;  the  house 
where  Alan  Ruthven  lived  and  Hugh  Elyot  died.  When  those 
volumes  were  written,  the  old  place  was  still  standing,  the  old 
rooms  were  as  large  and  bright  and  sunshiny  as  ever  ;  the  chest- 
nuts budded  in  the  spring,  and  stood  stately  with  flower  and 
foliage  over  the  water ;  from  the  upper  windows  a  view  was  to 
be  had  across  the  marshes  to  Epping  Forest.  In  all  save  its 
name.  Marsh  Hall  was  a  reality ;  and  now — well,  now  there  is 
a  street  through  the  mansion  where  those  I  knew  so  well  lived 
and  suffered ;  the  gable  end  of  Alan  Ruthven's  factory  still  re- 
mained a  few  weeks  ago,  but  even  that  is  now,  no  doubt,  level 
with  the  ground ;  the  chestnuts  are  cut  down ;  the  garden  is 
covered  with  houses  and  bricks,  rubbish  and  mortar;  the  pond 
is  drained ;  the  conservatory  gone,  and  there  is  nothing — nothing 
left  to  indicate  where  the  house  stood,  in  which  the  men  and 
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the  women  whose  story  I  told,  lived  out  the  most  important 
years  of  their  lives. 

So  the  world  turns  round.  How,  before  these  pages  are 
finished,  will  it  be  with  another  house, — with  the  old-fashioned 
mansion  in  which  Olivine  Sondes  had  spent  all  the  years  of  her 
young  existence  ? 

The  residence  is  in  Stepney  Causeway  still ;  it  is  the  same 
house,  and  contains  precisely  the  same  rooms  as  it  did  on  the 
afternoon  when  Lawrence  Barbour  set  out  from  Distaff  Yard  to 
find  it. 

"  Keep  straight  along  Narrow  Street  and  over  the  bridges, 
and  then  ask,"  was  Mr.  Perkins'  parting  advice :  which  advice 
Lawrence  following,  he  soon  reached  Stepney  Causeway,  which 
was  a  much  more  select  neighbourhood  in  those  days  than  it  is 
at  present. 

Well-to-do  people  lived  there  then ;  men  who  have  since 
prospered  exceedingly  were  born  in  this  street,  which  still,  spite 
of  time's  changes,  looks  grimly  respectable,  with  its  solid  houses 
with  its  old-fashioned  doorways. 

It  was  always  dingy,  however — always,  I  mean,  within  the 
memory  of  people  living  now.  What  it  may  have  been  at  a  re- 
moter period  we  need  scarcely  pause  to  inquire.  There  was  a 
park  once,  at  the  rear  of  the  very  house  in  wliich  Mr.  Sondes 
resided;  fifty  years  ago  the  place  was  a  suburb;  it  is  now  London. 
Caroline  Street  and  Dorset  Street  have  quite  recently  sprung  up 
over  the  ground  that  was  formerly  paddock  and  garden.  Over 
the  grass-plat  on  which  Mr.  Sondes'  library  windows  looked  out 
are  built  poor  little  tenements ;  there  is  no  garden  at  this  pre- 
sent time  ;  only,  alas  !  the  place  where  a  garden  has  been. 

When  Lawrence  Barbour,  however,  having  passed  through 
that  street,  where,  on  the  south  side,  every  second  building  is  a 
tavern,  with  "fine  view  of  the  river,"  painted  red  upon  blue, 
blue  upon  red,  green  upon  black,  had  crossed  the  "  bridges," 
and  made  his  way  from  the  side  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock 
into  the  Commercial  Road,  and  thence,  after  about  a  mile's 
more  walking,  found  himself  at  length  in  Stepney  Causeway, — 
there  was  an  odour  of  aldermanic  gentility  still  hanging  about 
the  place ;  it  was  quiet,  but  respectable ;  it  was  dull,  but  not 
vulgar.  The  feet  tliat  have  since  profanely  trodden  those  stair- 
cases were  then  roaming  in  far  other  scenes.  Have  patience  ! 
we  are  standing,  at  least  in  spirit,  with  Lawrence  Barbour  on  the 
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door-step  of  that  house  which  was  once  tenanted  by  Alderman 
Shakespeareo  The  door  stands  hospitably  open  at  this  present 
moment,  but  in  the  days  I  speak  of  things  were  differently 
managed,  and  after  the  young  man  had  knocked,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  house  by  an  old  woman,  who  ushered  him  into 
the  back  room  of  the  ground  floor,  which  was  called  by  courtesy 
Mr.  Sondes'  study. 

Nor,  although  "study"  is  a  large  word  wherewith  to  designate 
the  sanctum  of  a  business  man,  was  the  name  altogether  inap- 
propriate. 

In  that  room  Mr.  Sondes  both  read  hard  and  studied  hard. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  book-shelves  up  to  the  very  ceiling, 
and  the  book-shelves  were  filled  with  the  works  of  the  best 
authors  of  former  days. 

For  modern  literature  Mr.  Sondes  cared  little.  Like  many 
men  who  have  from  any  cause  been  thrown  off  the  main  lines 
of  life  into  some  of  its  tranquil  sidings,  he  sought  his  friends  in 
the  past  rather  than  in  the  present ;  in  memory,  and  the  writings 
of  the  immortal  dead,  rather  than  amongst  living  men  and  living 
thinkers.  Excepting  books  connected  with  the  profession  in 
which  he  was  most  interested,  Mr.  Sondes  bought  nothing  new; 
but  all  the  most  expensive  and  most  recent  works  on  chemistry 
he  purchased  with  avidity ;  purchased,  and  read,  and  mastered, 
and  turned  in  due  time  to  good  purpose  for  his  own  benefit. 

There  were  book-shelves  in  the  deep  recesses  on  both  sides 
the  old-fashioned  fire-place;  book-shelves  covering  the  panelled 
wood-work  dividing  his  study  from  the  dining-room;  book- 
shelves on  the  south  wall  behind  the  door ;  and  book-shelves 
to  right  and  left  of  the  large  window  which  looked  out  in  those 
days  on  a  pleasant  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees.  Beyond 
the  field  was  a  small  paddock,  now  covered  by  Dorset  Street. 

Drawn  up  to  the  window  was  a  library-table,  on  which  were 
piled  books,  pamphlets,  -manuscripts,  and  mechanical  drawings ; 
between  the  table  and  the  fire  was  placed  an  easy,  very  easy 
chair,  occupied  by  Mr.  Sondes,  who  rose,  however,  when 
Lawrence  entered,  and  greeted  him  with  a  cordiality  that  offered 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  manner  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  sent  a  letter  over  by  Lawrence,  and  this 
letter  Mr.  Sondes  proceeded  to  read,  bidding  his  visitor  find  a 
seat  for  himself  the  while. 

When  Mr.  Sondes  had  read  every  word  of  the  epistle  slowly 
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over,  he  laid  it  down  upon  the  table,  and  then  began  to  interro- 
gate Lawrence. 

"  How  did  he  Uke  London — did  he  mean  to  stick  to  business 
— to  put  his  heart  into  it,  in  fact — did  he  want  to  make  a  fortune, 
or  to  grub  on  all  his  life — as — as  Mr.  Perkins  has  done,  in  fact," 
finished  Mr.  Sondes,  staring  at  Lawrence  all  the  time  as  a  person 
might  look  through  a  window. 

"  I  want  to  make  my  fortune,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  a  man 
can  grub  on  anywhere,  but  it  is  not  everywhere  he  can  push  his 
way  in  the  world." 

"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  push  your  way  in  the  world  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Sondes,  which  rather  difficult  question  Lawrence  re- 
plied to  by  saying,  "  that  he  did  not  know — he  had  come  to  Lon- 
don to  learn." 

"  And  do  you  want  to  be  taught — are  you  wishful  to  receive 
instruction  ?  "  demanded  the  other. 

For  a  moment  Lawrence  hesitated;  he  wanted  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Sondes  was  driving  at  before  going  too  far  in  his  re- 
plies, but  after  that  moment's  thought,  he  said  earnestly  :— 

"  Mr.  Sondes,  it  was  not  to  earn  a  mere  living  I  resolved  to 
come  to  London ;  I  could  have  got  that  as  a  curate — as  an  en- 
sign— without,  as  my  father  puts  it,  losing  caste.  I  may  speak 
plainly  to  you,  I  hope,  without  giving  offence,"  and  Lawrence 
paused  while  Mr.  Sondes,  leaning  back  in  his  seat,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  to  their  full  length,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers  touching  each  other, 
nodded  assent,  and  added,  "  Go  on — say  all  you  have  to  say — 
as  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  witli  you — as  though  you  were 
likely  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  it  is  precisely 
because  you  have  to  do  with  me  and  I  with  you  that  I  venture 
to  say  what  I  certainly  should  not  think  of  intruding  upon  any 
other  person.  I  am  going  to  work  for  you,  and  you  wish  to  find 
out  whether  I  am  likely  to  work  to  any  purpose." 

"  Put  it  that  way  if  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Sondes  ;  "  say  it  will 
be  for  our  mutual  interest  to  understand  each  other  perfectly, 
and  go  on.  You  could  have  been  an  ensign  or  a  curate,  and 
gained  your  living  in  either  the  church  or  the  army,  but  you 
selected  business  because — I  wait  to  hear  the  reasons  for  your 
preference." 
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**  Because  I  saw  that  business  gives,  not  merely  a  living,  but 
wealth  ;  and  that  wealth  is  power." 

"Where  did  you  see  business  give  wealth,  and  wealth  power?" 
inquired  Mr.  Sondes;  and  simple  though  the  question  may  sound, 
Lawrence  found  himself  puzzled  to  answer  it. 

Like  all  young  people,  he  had  worked  out  a  general  theory 
from  a  particular  case,  and  even  while  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  own  conclusions,  yet,  sitting 
opposite  to  that  cool,  cold,  clear-headed  individual,  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  give  any  reason  which  might  seem  sufficient  to  Mr. 
Sondes  for  the  faith  he  held. 

For  the  first  time  his  answer  drifted  away  from  the  question  ; 
for  the  first  time  he  replied  to  one  question  with  another. 

"  Does  not  England  owe  all  her  prosperity  and  greatness  to 
commerce?"  he  asked;  "and  is  not  it  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  wealth  is  power?" 

"  Does  not  the  honeycomb  owe  all  it  contains  to  the  industry 
of  that  useful  insect  the  bee,  and  is  it  not  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  honey  is  sweet?"  retorted  Mr.  Sondes.  "  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  point  whence  we  started.  We  were  talking  about  your- 
self, not  about  England ;  you  said  you  had  seen  business  give 
wealth,  and  wealth  power,  and  I  asked  you  where." 

"  Well,  I  saw  it  at  Mallingford,"  answered  Lawrence,  despe- 
rately ;  "  I  saw  a  vulgar,  illiterate  snob  buy  the  place  where  we 
had  lived  for  centuries,  and  then  I  saw  that  snob  sell  Malling- 
ford End  to  a  worse  snob ;  and  I  saw  the  whole  county-side 
bow  down  and  worship  Mammon,  the  rector's  wife  toadying  to 
the  first  great  man's  wife,  and  the  curate  bustling  up  to  dinner 
at  Mr.  Alwyn's  as  though  he  were  going  to  heaven." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Sondes  ;  "  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  Mr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Alwyn  both  made  their  money 
in  trade,  and  money  enabled  them  to  buy  Mallingford  End." 

"  Well  ?  "  persisted  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  Well,"  repeated  Lawrence,  a  little  nettled,  "  does  not  that 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  said  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  the  other  calmly  ;  "  you  saw  the 
men  who  had  won  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  commerce  ;  the 
men  who  have  gained  only  blanks  you  have  still  to  behold  :  as 
well  might  you  select  a  bishop  or  archbishop  for  a  type  of 
ordinary  church  success,  and  say  I  will  enter  the  church  because 
in  it  men  are  rich  and  powerful" 
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"  If  success  in  the  church  were  dependent  solely  on  merit,  I 
should  not  perhaps  be  wrong  in  doing  as  you  suggest,"  answered 
Lawrence,  who,  seeing  the  weak  point  in  Mr.  Sondes'  armour, 
was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  "  Business  is  the  one 
occupation  in  which  a  man  may  rise,  no  thanks  to  anybody  but 
himself." 

"  Is  it?"  returned  Mr.  Sondes.  "  I  am  afraid,  if  you  exhaust 
the  matter,  you  will  find  that  even  in  business  kissing  goes  a 
good  deal  by  favour.  You  will  see,  if  you  look  about  you,  that 
a  millionaire  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  bishop." 

"  But  wherever  one  goes  in  England  men  are  to  be  met  with 
who  have  made  large  fortunes  in  trade." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  every  time  you  walk  through  the 
London  streets  you  will  meet  scores  of  men  who  have  failed  to 
make  fortunes  in  trade.  Take  all  the  small  houses  even  in  a 
neighbourhood  like  this.  Take  the  miles  of  humble  dwellings 
— take  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  living  in  those  houses 
who  are  making  off  life  hardly  and  with  anxious  difficulty.  If 
success  were  an  easy  thing  to  compass,  if  wealth  were  a  mere 
matter  of  hard  work  and  industry,  all  our  business  people  would 
be  merchant  princes." 

"  But  many  have  not  the  money ;  and " 

"  And  *  what  one  person  has  done  another  may  do,'  you  were 
going  to  say,"  finished  Mr.  Sondes,  as  Lawrence  stopped  short. 
"  True  ;  but  then  the  chances  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against 
that  other.  Probably  there  are  few  who  have  not  started  in  life 
with  precisely  the  same  views  and  expectations  as  yourself.  It 
is  so  easy  to  dream  castles — it  is  so  hard  to  build  them.  People 
get  so  weary  as  the  years  go  by,  bringing  nothing  in  their  wake 
but  failure  or  moderate  success.  So  many  qualities  are  necessary 
to  ensure  even  comparative  wealth — so  many  circumstances 
may  arise  to  impede  a  man's  course.  He  may  have  relations 
dependent  on  him — he  may  have  a  wife  who  drags  him  down — 
he  may  lose  his  health — he  may  have  a  swami  of  sickly  chil- 
dren— he  may  make  enemies — he  may  have  too  many  friends — • 
he  may  find  the  business  pace  too  fast  for  his  powers,  the  race 
too  long  for  his  strength." 

"Is  there  any  use,  then,  in  trying  at  all?"  asked  Lawrence, 
almost  fiercely. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.     "There  is  use,  at  any  rate,  in  your 
trying,  for  you  are  young,  well-bred,  strong,  determined,  hopeful, 
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unencumbered.  If  to  these  advantages  you  are  willing  to  add 
knowledge,  you  may  be  hereafter  a  rich  man,  though  I  do  not 
say  so  rich  a  man  as  Mr.  Alwyn.  He  did  not  make  his  money 
over-honestly,  and  I  presume  you  have  no  ambition  to  become 
a  respectable  rogue.  "By-the-by,"  added  Mr.  Sondes,  "you 
know,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged at  Limehouse.  Talking  of  honesty  reminds  me  of  our 
own  trade  there,  which  many  people  might  not  consider  exactly 
the  proper  thing.  We  are  adulterators  :  does  that  word  shock 
you?" 

"  I  have  not  an  idea  what  you  mean  by  it,"  answered  Law- 
rence. 

"  You  have  heard  of  food  being  adulterated.  Well,  we  make 
the  articles  for  adulteration  to  order :  that  is,  suppose  a  grocer 
wants  a  lot  of  chicory,  he  comes  to  us,  and  we  grind  it  for  him; 
or  he  requires  a  quantity  of  imitation  peppercorns  to  grind  with 
the  genuine  article, — we  supply  him.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  prefers 
to  sell  Bermuda  arrowroot  at  considerably  under  cost  price ;  in 
that  case  he  has  to  apply  to  us  for  arrowroot  made  from  potatoes. 
It  is  the  rage  for  cheapness  that  induces  a  trade  like  ours  :  peo- 
ple would  rather  pay  twopence  for  an  inferior  article  than  three- 
pence for  genuine  goods.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  what  they 
look  for.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  grocers  must 
adulterate,  and  the  grocers  must  be  able  to  procure  the  where- 
withal to  adulterate  from  a  firm  like  ours,  where  every  ingredient 
used  is  perfectly  pure  of  its  sort,  and  harmless.  We  supply  them 
precisely  as  the  chicory  importers  supply  us,  each  selling  a 
genuine  article  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  snug  trade,  but  at  the  same 
time  some  people  might  object  to  it ;  for  which  reason  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  know  the  nature  of  the  business  into  which  you 
are  entering." 

"  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  chemistry  ?  "  asked  Law- 
rence, whose  face  had  clouded  considerably  while  Mr.  Sondes 
was  speaking. 

'■'  Everything :  it  takes  a  first-rate  chemist,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
be  a  good  adulterator ;  and  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  first-rate  chemist ; 
so  thorough  a  one  that  I  often  think  it  is  a  pity  he  should  be 
wasting  his  talents  in  a  little  poking  hole  like  Distaff  Yard. 
Had  he  married  differently,  and  that  we  had  come  across  each 
other  sooner,  I  believe  he  might  have  made  a  fortune — but  that 
woman  !     There  is  a  saying  amongst  our  London  poor  *  that  a 
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man  must  ask  his  wife's  leave  to  get  rich.'  Remember  the  pro- 
verb, for  it  is  a  true  one.  Don't  go  and  marry  a  woman  who 
will  keep  you  down  in  the  mud  all  your  life.  We  dine  at  five. 
Olivine  is  somewhere  about  the  house ;  you  might  go  and  ask 
her  to  show  you  her  pets,  whilst  I  finish  my  letters.  What  I 
have  said  ought  not  to  discourage  you.  The  world,  full  as  it  is, 
can  always  make  room  for  a  pushing,  energetic,  ready  man." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OLIVINE. 

Mr.  Sondes  watched  Lawrence  out  of  the  room  with  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  expression  as  that  a  man  might  wear  who  looked 
after  a  horse  he  had  some  idea  of  buying.  Then  he  drew  up 
his  chair  to  the  table  and  commenced  writing,  while  Lawrence 
proceeded  to  the  next  apartment,  in  which  Mr.  Sondes  had  said 
he  should  probably  find  Olivine. 

She  was  not  there,  however ;  but  the  servant  who  had  ad- 
mitted him,  and  who  was  now  engaged  in  laying  the  cloth  for 
dinner,  took  him  upstairs,  where,  in  the  drawing-room,  they 
discovered  Olivine,  nestled  into  the  window-seat,  looking  out 
at  Stepney  Causeway. 

"  Your  uncle  promised  that  you  would  show  me  your  pets," 
said  the  young  man,  by  way  of  introduction. 

"Do  you  care  about  pets?"  asked  Miss  Olivine,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  reading  him  as  children  do. 

"  Yes,  very  much  :  I  left  a  dog  at  home  that  I  was  as  fond  of 
as  you  are  of  your  doves,"  he  answered,  but  Olivine  shook  her 
head  in  dissent. 

"  I  could  not  leave  them  behind  me,"  she  said ;  and  of  course 
that  settled  the  matter. 

"  What  was  your  dog's  name  ?  "  Olivine  asked,  after  a  pause. 
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"Gelert,  I  called  him  after  poor  Gelert  who  was  killed  by 
his  master.     You  remember  that  story,  don't  you  ?  " 

No ;  Olivine  had  never  heard  anything  about  Gelert,  and  ni- 
stantly  became  clamorous  for  information. 

''  lell  me  about  him  ;  please  do — please — please  !  "  and  the 
little  hands  were  clasped  together,  and  the  sweet  face  upturned 
to  his  Avith  such  an  earnestness  of  entreaty  that  Lawrence  could 
not  choose  but  stoop  and  kiss  her. 

"Show  me  your  pets,"  he  said,  "and  then  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  Gelert ;"  to  which  bargain  Olivine  agreed  by  taking  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  conducting  him  into  the  withdrawing-room, 
so  called,  but  which  was  really  rather  an  ante-chamber,  where, 
in  an  immense  cage.  Poll  was  engaged  in  the  som^ewhat  mono- 
tonous, but  apparently  congenial,  occupation  of  swmging. 

At  sight  of  Lawrence  the  wretch  paused  in  his  amusement, 
and  commenced  shrieking  out  at  the  top  of  his  hoarse  voice — 

"Who  are  you? — who  are  you?"  and  then  he  went  off  into 
a  series  of  whispers  and  murmurs  which  Lawrence  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  to  be  curses. 

The  creature  had  been  taught  to  swear  in  whispers,  and 
although  those  whispers  were  almost  inaudible,  the  effect  was 
ludicrous  beyond  all  expression. 

"  Poll,  Poll, — pretty,  pretty  Poll,"  cried  out  Olivine;  where- 
upon Poll  turned  down  one  eye  towards  her,  and,  immediately 
becoming  enthusiastic,  screamed  out,  "  01,  Oily,  Olivine,"  which 
last  word  seemed  to  Lawrence  so  perfect  an  imitation  Of  Miss 
Ada  Perkins  that  he  began  laughing. 

This  drew  the  parrot's  attention  back  to  him,  and  the  bird 
thereupon  grew  furious.  It  flapped  its  wings,  it  flew  up  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage,  it  hopped  from  perch  to  perch,  still  shriek- 
ing out,  "Who  are  you?  who  are  you?  who  the "     At 

which  point  it  invariably  became  inaudible,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  society  in  general  and  of  his  young  mistress  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  He  is  very  funny,  is  not  he?"  said  Olivine;  "but  I  do  not 
love  him  like  the  doves;  they  are  so  soft,  and  so  beautiful,  and 
they  laid  an  egg  last  summer." 

This  ornithological  eccentricity  seemed  to  have  given  Olivine 
such  intense  satisfaction,  that  Lawrence  could  only  hope  the 
performance  might  be  repeated  on  some  future  occasion. 

"It  is  getting  too  dark  to  see  the  rabbits,"  she  went  on. 
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"  You  must  come  some  morning  if  you  want  to  go  out  to  tliem; 
and  now  I  have  nothing  more,  only  the  cats,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are,  except  Flossy.  Flossy  has  a  green  eye,  and  a 
blue  one;  is  not  it  odd?" 

She  had  the  cat  under  her  arm  as  she  said  this,  and  was  as- 
cending the  stairs  leading  from  the  door  opening  into  the  garden 
to  the  hall. 

With  her  disengaged  hand,  however,  she  suddenly  arrested 
Lawrence's  attention,  and  caused  him  to  glance  across  the  hall, 
in  the  very  middle  of  which  a  tabby  cat  was  standing  on  her  hind 
legs,  motionless. 

"  She  does  that  fifty  times  a  day,"  Olivine  said.  "  Uncle  does 
laugh  so  at  her.  I  taught  her  to  beg,  and  now  whenever  she 
meets  me  she  goes  up  just  as  you  see  her.  She  would  stand  like 
that  for  ever  so  long,  if  I  told  her.  Wouldn't  you,  oh  !  you  dear, 
dear  old  pussens" — and  the  child  made  a  dive  at  the  tabby,  and 
securing  her,  carried  both  cats  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
in  the  twilight  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  at  Lawrence's  feet,  and 
bade  him  tell  her  about  Gelert. 

In  the  dusk  he  told  her  that  story;  with  the  reflection  from 
the  street-lamps  making  strange  lights  on  the  walls,  with  the 
blaze  from  the  fire  illuminating  the  child's  face,  Lawrence  re- 
peated to  her  the  legend  of  that  faithful  hound ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  end  he  wished  he  had  not  done  so. 

Down  her  cheeks  came  the  tears  pouring  like  hail ;  through 
her  fingers  he  could  see  little  pools  of  wet  making  their  way ; 
he  could  perceive  how  the  slight  frame  was  shaken  with  sobs 
— how  fully  the  excitable  child  entered  into  the  misery  of  the 
narrative  and  believed  in  it. 

She  forgot  her  cats,  she  forgot  herself,  she  forgot  Lawrence 
— forgot  everything  save  "  Poor  Gelert,  poo-or— po-oor  Gelert," 
as  she  tried  to  say. 

Then  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  Did  the  memory  of  that  scene 
never  recur  to  him  in  the  after  days,  I  wonder?  He  raised  her 
from  the  floor,  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed — he  who  had 
never  owned  a  little  sister — the  bitter  tears  away. 

"Olivine,  my  dear,"  he  said;  but  the  grief  only  grew  more 
pathetic,  and  she  buried  her  head  in  his  breast,  and  cried  there 
to  her  heart's  content — cried  till  his  shirt  was  limp  with  moisture 
— cried  till  slie  was  tired,  poor  child,  poor  Olivine  ! 

Then,  half  in  jest,  half  in  forgetfulness,  Lawrence  began  sing* 
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ing  to  her — making  believe  he  was  hushing  her  to  sleep — and 
in  a  moment  the  child  was  still. 

Softly  the  song  rose  and  fell — softly  the  young  man  hummed 
the  old  familiar  air  that  had  come  to  his  memory.  Scarcely 
articulating  the  words,  he  went  through  verse  after  verse,  look- 
ing into  the  fire  the  while,  and  thinking  of  anything  rather  than 
of  the  child  on  his  knee — of  the  place  he  was  in.  Softly,  oh  ! 
sofily  the  song  rose  and  fell  and  then  died  away ;  and  when  it 
did  so,  Olivine  dropped  out  of  his  arms,  and,  seizing  his  hands, 
kissed  and  fondled  them  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 

"More,  more,"  she  said,  "sing  more;"  and  she  sat  at  his 
feet,  like  one  in  a  dream,  while  he  ran  through  his  little  stock  of 
songs  to  pleasure  her. 

Was  it  pleasure,  though  ?  was  it  pure  pleasure  for  the  little 
creature  to  sit  with  her  lovely  eyes  filled  full  of  tears,  hanging 
on  every  note  of  the  music  as  if  it  were  her  native  tongue'she 
heard  spoken  after  years  of  silence  ? 

This  was  what  the  lonely  desolate  life  had  done.  This  was 
what  the  system  of  education  had  effected.  Under  other  aus- 
pices, influenced  by  other  circumstances,  the  child  might  have 
been  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay  as  children — thank  God — usually 
are ;  but,  as  it  chanced,  the  delicately  attuned  harp  was  strung 
up  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  Olivine  could  bear  no  excitement  of 
any  kind  without  die  tears  starting  into  her  eyes,  without  her 
heart  being  torn  and  agitated. 

For  an  organisation  like  this  what  was  the  future  likely  to  hold 
in  store  for  her  ?  What  ?  Ah  !  Lawrence  Barbour  could  not, 
even  in  fancy,  picture  the  end  to  that  story  as  he  sat  looking  in 
the  fire. 

Before  he  had  exhausted  his  string  of  ballads,  ]\Ir.  Sondes 
came  upon  the  pair.  Perhaps  music  was  not  exactly  an  accom- 
plishment for  which  he  had  given  his  new  acquaintance  credit ; 
perhaps  the  song  awoke  olden  memories  in  his  heart,  for  he 
stood  in  the  doorway  listening, — stood  in  the  outer  darkness, 
looking  into  the  room  where  the  firelight  was  flickering  about  the 
antique  furniture  and  casting  strange  shadows  across  the  portraits 
and  pictures  hanging  upon  the  walls. 

Never  a  human  being  had  a  softer,  sweeter,  more  pathetic 
voice  than  Lawrence  Barbour.  People  think  a  lovely  voice  goes 
invariably  with  a  tender  nature,  and  are  surprised  and  incredu- 
lous when  they  hear  of  cold  selfish  men,  and  hard  calculating 
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women,  being  able  to  sing  like  the  angels  and  archangels  in 
heaven ;  but  I  hold,  and  have  ever  held,  that  the  great  gift  of 
music  has  nothing  to  do  with  heart,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
passionate  and  devoted  beings  who  ever  dwelt  on  earth  have 
remained,  so  far  as  that  power  of  expression  goes,  dumb,  and 
passed  into  the  next  world  mutely  and  in  silence. 

But,  as  I  have  just  said,  most  people  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Sondes,  being  of  the  majority,  decided  that  Lawrence 
Barbour  must  be  possessed  of  every  Christian  grace  and  car- 
dinal virtue. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said  at  last,  crossing  the  room 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  "very  kind 
indeed  of  you  to  amuse  my  little  girl.  I  have  often  thought  of 
having  her  taught  music,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  good 
for  her." 

Lawrence  did  not  answer.  Standing  up  and  looking  at  the 
firelight  playing  over  the  walls,  he  was  thinking  that,  if  Olivine 
had  possessed  any  musical  talent,  her  uncle  could  not  have 
hindered  her  learning.  For  himself,  he  could  never  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  sung.  So  soon  as  he  could  stand 
beside  the  piano,  he  had  been  wont  to  pick  out  airs  for  himself 
among  the  black  and  white  keys  ;  he  had  chanted  forth  all  sorts 
of  old  melodies  in  the  great  rooms  at  Mallingford  End ;  he  had 
made  the  long  corridors  ring  with  the  clear  treble  of  his  child- 
ish voice ;  he  had  gone  about  singing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
oaks  and  the  elms  ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child  his  gift  only 
changed  in  character,  and  settled  down  into  the  sweetest  tenor 
conceivable. 

To  such  an  one  the  idea  of  "teaching"  seemed  absurd.  If 
the  child  were  to  sing,  she  would  sing ;  if  she  were  not  to  sing, 
no  art  could  make  her  other  than  a  mere  machine.  She  could 
appreciate  music;  she  had  given  him  proof  of  that;  but  appre- 
ciation is  so  far  removed  from  talent,  that  as  a  rule  talent  cannot 
appreciate  any  talent  but  its  own.  Talent  can  criticise  ;  it  requires 
quite  another  kind  of  genius  to  appreciate. 

Dimly  Lawrence  Barbour  was  groping  after  this  truth  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  looking  at  the  old- 
fashioned  cabinets,  at  the  carved  oaken  chairs. 

"  I  should  like  to  learn,  uncle ;"  it  was  Olivine  who  spoke, 
rubbing  her  head  against  Mr.  Sondes'  hand  the  while,  after  the 
fashion  of  ^  pet  kitten. 
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"Then  you  shall,  my  darling."  And  straightway  Olivine 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  while  Lawrence  looked  on 
wonderingly. 

She  was  such  a  shy  child,  and  yet  so  demonstrative — so  quiet, 
and  yet  so  enthusiastic — so  patient,  and  yet  so  eager.  Many  a 
long  year  passed  before  he  understood  that  phase  of  womankind, 
and  when  light  dawned  upon  him  it  was  too  late.  Yet  no;  for 
it  is  never  too  late  on  this  side  eternity  to  see  truth. 

Shortly  afterwards  dinner  was  announced.  Olivine,  young 
though  she  was,  sat  at  table  with  them.  An  only  child  has 
many  advantages,  or  many  drawbacks,  whichever  way  you  please 
to  take  it :  and  being  constantly  with  grown-up  people  was  one 
of  those  drawbacks  to  Olivine.  Never  a  matron  of  fifty  con- 
ducted herself  with  more  solemn  propriety  than  Olivine  at  table. 
The  eternal  fitness  of  things,  more  especially  of  the  things  on  a 
dinner-table,  seemed  early  to  have  taken  hold  of  her  young 
imagination,  and  to  have  invested  her  manners  with  a  certain 
dignity  wonderful  to  behold. 

Mr.  Sondes  was  a  stickler  for  etiquette.  Lawrence  could 
perceive  that  fact  at  a  glance. 

Due  East,  and  living  all  alone,  he  yet  dined  with  as  much 
ceremonial  as  any  resident  in  Belgravia.  When  Mr.  Barbour 
senior  lost  Mallingford,  he  lost  his  pride  in  externals  also;  and 
the  meals  at  Clay  Farm  were  oftentimes  no  better  served  than 
those  in  the  most  petty  tradesman's  house  in  Mallingford. 

Like  all  those  who  feel  that  a  fall  in  fortune  has  involved  also 
a  fall  in  station,  Lawrence  was  keenly  sensitive  to  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  the  fact  of  everything  in  Mr.  Sondes'  estnblish- 
ment  being  done  decently  and  in  order  increased  his  liking 
for  that  gentleman  amazingly. 

And  this  liking  was  reciprocal.  The  more  Mr.  Sondes  saw 
of  the  youth  the  more  his  heart  inclined  towards  him.  A  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  yet  above  the  prejudices  of  his  order  ;  brought 
up  in  idleness,  yet  willing  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
Avork,  as  though  it  had  been  his  portion  all  his  life ;  independent, 
yet  not  impatient  of  advice ;  resolute,  yet  sensible  enough  to 
stand  and  hear  what  older  people  had  to  say  ;  capable  of  form- 
ing and  maintaining  an  opinion,  yet  thankful  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  others  ;  possessed  of  great  talents,  yet  neither  vain  nor  proud 
of  them  ;  surely  these  were  just  the  qualities  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  arouse  the  interest  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Sondes,  who  had 
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travelled  almost  the  same  path  as  Lawrence  was  now  pursuing, 
with  the  same  ardour,  with  the  same  hopes,  years  before ;  years 
and  years  before. 

He  said  to  himself,  "  Here  is  a  lad,  with  about  every  element 
of  success  in  him ;  a  lad  who,  properly  looked  after,  will  become 
a  great  man  some  day;"  and  he  conceived  a  liking  for  the  youth 
straightway. 

To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Sondes  judged  correctly;  for  Law- 
rence was  pretty  nearly  certain  to  gain  a  prize  in  the  business 
lottery  his  new  friend  had  spoken  of 

And  yet,  with  all  this  strength,  there  was  much  weakness. 
Amongst  the  seed-corn  tares  were  mingled;  and  unhappily  it  is 
never  till  the  grain  springs  that  man  can  tell  what  the  field  ol 
any  other  man's  life  is  going  to  bring  forth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

REPULSION. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  Lawrence  Barbour  had  been  for 
two  months  domiciled  in  Distaff  Yard. 

The  small  sitting-room,  the  little  bed-chamber,  the  mode  of 
life,  the  very  business  itself,  no  longer  seemed  strange  to  him. 
It  was  the  old  existence,  the  idle  hours,  the  lack  of  all  occupa- 
tion, the  monotony  of  the  weeks,  the  restlessness,  the  discontent 
which  it  now  amazed  him  to  look  back  upon. 

Hov/  he  had  endured  so  long  that  state  of  mere  vegetation, 
without  hope,  without  excitement,  without  employment?  was 
the  question  Lawrence  continually  kept  asking  himself;  whilst 
evry  letter  from  his  father  contained  the  inquiry,  "When  are 
/  ^u  coming  home ;  are  you  not  sickened  of  business  vulgarity 
yet?" 

"  Those  who  look  for  nuggets,"  answered  the  youth  on  one 
occasion,  **  do  not  usually  expect  to  find  them  lying  about  on 
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the  carpets  of  properly-ordered  drawing-rooms,  but  are  content 
to  labour  in  the  earth  till  they  discover  the  precious  metal," 

"  Those  who  labour  in  the  earth,"  replied  Mr.  Barbour  senior, 
"  are  usually  unfitted  to  spend  their  money,  when  obtained,  in 
drawing-rooms." 

"So  be  it,"  returned  Lawrence.  "I  will  take  my  chance;" 
and  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  earnest,  and  worked  as 
Mr.  Perkins  had  never  thought  it  possible  a  gentleman  born 
could  work. 

He  had  taken  his  road  in  life  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
when  a  resolute  man  does  this  he  feels  that,  let  the  way  prove 
rough  or  smooth,  he  is  bound,  for  his  credit's  sake,  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Had  his  path  led  him  over  burning  ploughshares, 
Lawrence  would  still  have  proceeded  to  his  object.  He  was 
strong,  physically,  and  perhaps  that  has  more  to  do  with  resolute 
perseverence  than  most  people  are  willing  to  admit. 

He  felt  it  no  hardship  to  rise  early  and  to  labour  late.  None 
of  the  advantages  of  station  had  ever  been  his,  except  its  leisure  ; 
and  leisure  without  money,  society,  or  amusement,  is  apt  to 
grow  rather  wearisome. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  he  could  remember  the  few 
events  that  had  ever  broken  the  monotony  of  his  existence. 

Once  he  unearthed  a  badger,  and  spent  a  day  compassing  its 
capture ;  another  time  he  killed  a  snake,  which  he  and  his  bro- 
ther carried  all  through  the  woods  of  Lallard  Park,  and  left  at 
the  head  keeper's  lodge — a  great  snake,  which  stank  abominably, 
and  which,  hung  over  the  branch  of  a  tree,  kept  writhing  and 
twisting  till  sunset,  when  the  galvanic  life  left  it,  and  all  was 
quiet. 

Lord  Lallard  came  riding  up  to  the  Clay  Farm  two  days  after- 
wards, to  ask  Lawrence  where  he  found  the  reptile,  and  how  he 
killed  it ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  visit  Mr.  Barbour  be- 
moaned himself  for  weeks,  and  lamented  exceedingly  when  he 
enlarged  on  how  intimate  his  father  and  the  late  Lord  Lallard 
had  been. 

"Like  brothers,"  finished  Mr.  Barbour,  "like  brothers;  and 
his  son  would  not  have  called  here  now,  only  to  inquire  about 
the  snake." 

Then  he  broke  out,  and  told  Lawrence  he  would  not  have 
him  trespassing  on  other  people's  domains. 

"  I  was  strict  enough  myself  once,"  whined  the  gentleman-* 
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pauper,  "and  I  won't  have  my  boys  beliaving  themselves  like 
common  vagrants." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  thought  it  was  quite  as  well  his  father 
did  not  know  he  had  in  former  days  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
poaching  on  Lord  Lallard's  property.  The  Barbours  had  not 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  with  a  mighty  crash.  They  had  not 
gone  out  like  rockets — after  blaze  and  brilliance  subsiding  into 
sudden  darkness.  They  had  not  given  up  Mallingford  without 
a  struggle,  and  that  very  struggle  had  done  more  to  lower  them 
socially  than  their  poverty.  The  land  was  let  off,  the  covers  were 
rented  out  to  strangers,  there  were  many  shifts  resorted  to,  many 
expedients  adopted,  before  Mr.  Barbour  allowed  the  property  to 
pass  away  from  him  and  his  irrevocably.  He  saved  as  carefully 
as  he  had  once  spent  liberally,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
even  before  he  and  his  boys  sought  shelter  in  the  Clay  Farm, 
they  were  looked  upon  by  the  county  as  Barbours  of  Mallingford 
no  longer. 

Lawrence  himself  could  not  recollect  the  time  when  he  had 
ever  received  much  respect  from  any  one,  or  reflected  upon  the 
state  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  him,  with  either  pride 
or  satisfaction  ;  while  as  he  grew  up,  seeing  how  much  the  world 
is  influenced  by  appearances,  he  felt  angry  with  himself  for 
having  done  many  things  Avhich  were  by  no  means  orthodox 
and  proper,  and  vexed  at  his  father  for  having  let  him  and  his 
brother  run  wild  like  young  colts  about  the  country. 

All  his  pleasures  had  been  stolen,  and  that  made  them  seem 
none  the  sweeter  when  he  came  to  look  back  upon  them  in  after 
life. 

Was  there  any  happiness  now  in  thinking  of  the  game  he  had 
snared  in  Lord  Lallard's  woods,  of  the  surreptitious  fires  he  and 
his  brother  had  kindled  with  stolen  sticks  on  common  ground, 
in  bye  lanes  and  roads  that  were  little  traversed  ? 

They  had  never  managed  to  hit  the  happy  medium  in  their 
cookery;  the  birds  were  either  burnt  to  cinders,  or  came  out  of 
their  clay  moulds  almost  raw;  yet  there  had  been  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment felt  in  tearing  them  limb  from  limb,  and  eating  them  all 
in  a  panic,  which  Lawrence,  in  his  maturer  years,  was  perfectly 
unable  to  comprehend. 

Only  he  knew  that  whenever  he  heard  in  church  about  the 
Israelites,  he  always  thought  of  that  food  he  had  been  wont  to 
swallow  in  such  anxious  haste,  and  he  remembered  likewise  a 
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terrible  hour  which  came  to  him  when  he  was,  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  prowHng  ahout  Lord  Lallard's  grounds,  seeking  what  he 
could  destroy. 

The  old  lord  was  lying  dead  up  at  the  house,  and  Lawrence, 
who  never  poached  on  the  Mallingford  property,  considered  that 
an  especially  suitable  and  safe  time  for  attacking  the  enemy's 
outposts  wdth  an  old  gun,  a  canister  full  of  shot,  and  a  powder- 
flask.  He  knew  the  gamekeepers  would  be  off  duty,  and  so  he 
went  boldly  and  popped  at  a  pheasant. 

The  pheasant  escaped,  but  not  so  Lawrence,  who  was  about 
to  load  again,  when  the  new  lord  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  asked  him  who  he  w^as,  and  what  he  did  there. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Mallingford  End,"  answered 
the  boy.  boldly,  though  he  was  quaking  with  fear  all  the  time. 

"  Well,  then,  come  back  with  me  to  your  father,  and  we  will 
hear  what  he  has  got  to  say  to  all  this,"  said  my  lord  ;  where- 
upon Lawrence  besought  his  lordship  to  let  him  off".  He  offered 
him  his  gun,  his  canister,  and  his  powder-flask.  He  turned  out 
his  pockets,  and  tried  to  bribe  Lord  Lallard  with  the  contents. 
Crying  bitterly,  he  held  out  to  him  in  succession  a  kniie  with  a 
broken  blade,  a  bit  of  slate  pencil,  three  halfpennies,  one  of 
them  bad,  a  bullet,  a  piece  of  twine,  a  handkerchief,  the  thong 
of  a  whip,  an  old  dog-collar,  a  battered  toothpick,  an  apple  with 
a  piece  bitten  out  of  it,  an  old  clasp  purse,  containing  some 
foreign  coins  and  a  shilling,  some  crumbs  of  biscuit,  a  song-book, 
dog-eared  and  dirty,  a  few  marbles,  a  lump  of  cobbler's  wax,  a 
morsel  of  putty,  a  gimlet  without  a  point,  and  a  rusty  screw. 

"  I  have  nothing  else  I  can  give  you,"  sobbed  out  Lawrence, 
"  except  my  watch,  and  I  cannot  give  you  that  because  it  was 
my  mother's,  and  my  father  keeps  it  locked  up  ;  but  when  I  am 
a  man  I  will  pay  you  all  I  owe  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me  go 
now." 

But  my  lord  stood  gravely  holding  the  treasures  the  boy  had 
forced  upon  him  in  one  hand,  while  he  still  with  the  other  re- 
tained his  hold  of  Lawrence's  jacket. 

"  You  may  keep  them  all,"  pleaded  the  lad,  eyeing  wistfully 
the  while  his  gimlet  and  the  dog-collar. 

Then  Lord  Lallard,  looking  down  at  the  curiosities,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  laughed  till  the  woods  rang  again. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Master  Lawrence  Barbour,"  he  said  at 
last,  '*  you  will  come  to  the  gallows  if  you  don't  take  care ; 
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poachers  are  thieves,  and  thieves  often  grow  into  murderers ; 
do  you  understand,  sir?  are  you  attending  to  ine?" 

"  Ye — e — s,"  answered  Lawrence,  and  then  he  began  laugh- 
ing too,  for  he  saw  his  lordship  was  going  to  let  him  off,  and  he 
was  vowing  to  himself  that  he  never  would  set  foot  in  Lallard 
Woods  again. 

"You  will  get  yourself  into  trouble,"  went  on  the  great  man. 
"You  may  be  shot,  or  you  may  shoot  somebody — likely  to  do 
one  as  the  other  with  that  old  blunderbuss  you  have  in  j-our 
hand.  If  you  get  leave  from  your  father,  come  to  my  head 
keeper,  and  ask  him  to  take  you  out ;  I  '11  tell  him  to  have  a 
care  of  you — but,  bless  my  soul,  haven't  you  game  enough  of 
your  own  at  MaUingford  without  poaching  on  my  manors?"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  woods  surrounding 
MaUingford  End. 

Then  Lawrence  told  him — how  the  game  was  not  theirs; 
how  the  land  was  let  off;  how  he  and  his  brother  were  not  sent 
to  school.  In  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude  he  made  ample  con- 
fession as  to  the  snipes  and  woodcocks  and  pheasants  he  and 
his  brother  had  captured  and  eaten ;  which  revelation  did  not 
tend  to  raise  the  character  of  his  keepers  for  vigilance  in  Lord 
Lai  lard's  eyes. 

"  But  I  will  never  snare  another,"  finished  Lawrence,  looking 
back  sorrowfully  towards  the  woods  wherein  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  days.    "I  never  will,  indeed;  nor  shoot  one  either." 

"Come  and  ask  leave  of  me  or  my  keepers,  and  you  may 
shoot  as  many  as  you  like,"  answered  his  lordship ;  but  Law- 
rence shook  his  head. 

"  My  father  would  not  let  me,"  he  said ;  and  he  went  on  very 
mournfully  to  the  great  avenue,  Avhere  Lord  Lallard  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  saying,  "Be  an  honest,  straightforward  lad," 
tipped  him  a  sovereign. 

Which  Lawrence,  with  his  cheeks  on  fire,  and  his  heart  thump- 
ing against  his  ribs,  put  back  into  my  lord's  hand,  thanking  him 
for  it,  but  he  had  rather  not — he  had  rather  not,  indeed. 

"Do  you  care  for  sovereigns  so  little?"  asked  the  other, 
thinking  of  the  foreign  coins,  and  the  halfpennies,  and  the 
marbles. 

"  I  should  care  for  them  if  I  had  them  of  my  own,"  was  the 
reply;  "but  I  do  not  like  to  have  money  given  to  me,  thank 
you,  sir,"  added  the  boy,  deprecatingly,  for  he  felt  in  his  heart 
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he  was  seeming  ungrateful  and   ungracious,  and   he  had  not 
knowledge  enough  to  put  any  poHsh  on  his  words. 

"You  are  right,  my  lad,"  said  Lord  Lallard,  "and  I  was 
wrong ;  "  and  with  a  friendly  nod  he  turned  away,  never  to  meet 
Lawrence  again  till  the  latter,  five  years  afterwards,  roaming 
with  his  brother  through  Lallard  Woods,  killed  the  snake,  and 
hung  it,  as  the  keeper  stated,  "up  to  dry." 

During  the  whole  of  the  visit,  the  youth  was  in  an  agony  lest 
his  lordship  should  make  any  allusion  to  their  previous  meeting; 
but  the  man  of  the  world  had  sense  and  tact,  and  said  nothing 
on  the  subject  till  Lawrence  was  walking  down  the  private  road 
to  open  the  gates  for  him. 

Then — "  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  thought  to  bribe  me,"  he 
remarked.  "  I  suppose  you  have  other  things  to  do  now,  besides 
shoot  at  pheasants  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  had,"  answered  Lawrence,  in  so  desponding  a  tone 
that  the  nobleman  was  astonished.  "  I  wish  my  father  would 
let  me  go  to  London  to  push  my  fortune." 

"  Like  Whittington,"  suggested  Lord  Lallard  ;  but  then,  see- 
ing his  companion  looked  annoyed,  he  went  on — "  But  why  to 
London,  and  what  should  you  do  if  you  where  there  ?  Have 
you  any  friends — anyone  who  could  give  you  a  helping  hand  ? 
London  is  a  great  place,  and  country  people  are  apt  to  get  lost 
in  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Can  no  situation  be  got  for  you  ?  would  a  place  under  govern- 
ment  "  began  his  lordship  ;  but  then  he  hesitated,  and  Law- 
rence took  up  his  unfinished  sentence  for  him. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  fitted  for  a  government  ap- 
pointment, and  it  would  not  be  fitted  for  me.  I  mean  to  try  and 
push  my  own  way  after  my  own  fashion ;  but  I  thank  you  for 
your  intended  kindness  from  my  heart." 

It  was  the  incident  of  the  sovereign  over  again,  but  Lord  Lal- 
lard felt  that  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  Lawrence  was 
quite  right. 

"  I  have  an  impression,"  he  said,  "  that  you  ought  to  go  to 
London,  and  that  you  will  make  your  fortune.  Whenever  you 
do  adventure  into  the  great  Babylon,  come  and  see  me ;  I  should 
like  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  youth,  who,  leaning  over  the  gate,  watched  the  great  man 
riding  away  towards  Lallard  Park,  till  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  him 
from  sight. 
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That  visit  had  been  a  grand  event  in  Lawrence's  life.  Look- 
ing back  over  his  old  existence  from  the  new  world  of  Distaff 
Yard,  the  young  man  found  himself  giving  much  prominence, 
ill  the  mental  picture  of  his  past  experience  he  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  painting,  to  Lord  Lallard,  and  Lord  Lal- 
lard's  sorrel  horse. 

In  the  past  he  had  suffered  many  minor  humiliations ;  patched 
shoes,  threadbare  clothes,  the  scornful  looks  of  the  newly  rich, 
the  compassionate  regards  of  old  friends,  these  things  were 
branded  on  his  memory  in  letters  of  bitterness. 

The  improvements  at  Mallingford  End,  the  grand  carriages 
that  came  forth  drawn  by  sleek  horses  out  of  its  gates,  the  girl 
who  could  not  ride,  but  yet  who  sallied  out  each  day  arrayed  in 
tlie  most  perfect  of  habits,  and  tried  at  the  very  peril  of  her  life 
to  learn  how  to  sit  her  horse  ;  the  pompous  father  who  occupied 
the  Mailingford  pew  at  church,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  re- 
sponses, and  gave  largely  at  collections,  and  subscribed  to  the 
schools  ;  the  guests  who  stayed  at  Mallingford  End  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  surveyed  Lawrence's  thick  shoes  and  unfashionable 
garments  through  eye-glasses,  all  these  men  and  women,  my 
hero  hated  with  a  hatred  born  of  pride,  jealousy,  a  consciousness 
of  mental  superiority,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own  social  in- 
feriority. 

He  had  been  reared  in  a  hard  school,  in  one  almost  Spartan 
in  its  absence  of  all  luxury  or  bodily  indulgence,  and  terrible  to 
anyone  possessed  of  the  slightest  sensitiveness  on  account  of 
its  continual  humiliations. 

Work,  any  work  !  to  such  a  man  after  such  a  lot  was  hap- 
piness, the  smallest  recreation  w^as  pleasure.  He  ate  no  bread 
of  idleness  ;  he  earned  every  holiday  he  took.  He  loved  Lon- 
don— loved  it  as  those  only  who  have  grown  thoroughly  sick 
and  weary  of  the  country  ever  can  come  to  love  the  mighty  city. 

He  could  afford  to  dress  better ;  but  if  he  had  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  what  did  it  matter?  He  was  one  of  a  crowd  in  the 
streets,  and  the  passers  by  cared  nothing  for  him,  or  the  cut  of 
his  coat,  or  the  make  of  his  boots.  If  London  be  the  place 
for  the  rich,  it  is  no  less  the  heaven  of  the  poor.  Babylon  holds 
no  second  sting  for  those  who  have  fallen  from  their  once  proud 
position  into  the  ranks.  The  men  composing  the  great  army 
encamped  there  have  something  better  to  do  than  criticise  their 
neighbour's  looks,  or  meddle  with  his  antecedents. 
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There  is  a  delight  in  losing  all  sense  of  personal  identity 
which  can  never  be  thoroughly  appreciated  till  one  has  lived  in 
the  heart  of  a  vast  town,  surrounded  by  busy  men  and  occupied 
women. 

This  delight  Lawrence  Barbour  soon  began  to  experience, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  he  felt  happy  accordingly. 

From  morning  till  night  he  was  busy  in  the  factory,  weighing, 
superintending,  and  seeing  to  the  packing  of  the  goods  that  had 
to  be  sent  out. 

He  became  interested  in  fresh  orders  ;  new  customers  were 
pleasing  in  his  eyes;  he  soon  learned  his  way  about  London, 
and  paid  money  into  banks,  and  collected  accounts — being  no 
way  backward  in  urging  the  necessity  for  immediate  settlements 
on  dilatory  debtors. 

In  the  evenings  he  often  went  over  to  Stepney  Causeway,  and 
studied  chemistry  under  Mr.  Sondes,  becoming  learned  in  alkalis 
and  acids,  in  crystals  and  gases,  in  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts, in  analysis  and  synthesis,  while  Olivine  sat  on  a  footstool 
beside  the  fire  and  hemmed  handkerchiefs  slowly,  and  put  in 
wonderfully  neat  stitches. 

He  was  a  young  man  after  Mr.  Sondes'  own  heart,  and  IVIr. 
Perkins,  thinking  the  matter  over  to  himself,  decided  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  young  man  after  his  heart  too. 

What  manager  would  ever  have  laboured  as  Lawrence  did  ? 
What  hired  servant  could  have  been  trusted  as  he  trusted  this 
distant  kinsman? 

In  his  time,  in  his  work,  in  money  matters,  the  young  man 
was  unexceptionable,  and  yet  still  Mr.  Perkins  felt  there  was 
something  lying  between  Lawrence  and  himself.  On  occasions, 
he  and  the  stranger  who  ate  with  him,  worked  with  him,  slept 
under  his  roof,  came  near  together  as  acetic  acid  and  lead ;  but 
the  next  moment  it  seemed  to  the  chemist  that  nature  had  some- 
how dropped  vitriol  into  the  combination  and  separated  the 
chemical  product. 

"  I  cannot  make  out  what  it  is,"  Mr.  Perkins  pondered  and 
pondered  ;  and  the  more  he  perplexed  himself  about  the  matter, 
the  less  he  understood  it. 

He  could  detect  the  presence  of  barytes  in  Avhite  lead ;  he 
could  ferret  out  sulphate  of  soda  if  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
soda ;  he  could  trace  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  in  quinine, 
and  tell  to  a  grain  how  much  potash  there  was  in  iodide  of 
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potassium;  but  a  liuman  analysis  was  quite  a  different 
matter. 

Mr.  Perkins  happened  not  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  psychology 
as  in  chemistry ;  for  which  reason  he  did  not  know  the  repulsive 
force  that  prevented  himself  and  Lawrence  drawing  near  to  one 
another  was — selfishness. 

The  stranger  in  a  strange  place  was  labouring,  not  for  Josiah 
Perkins,  but  for  Lawrence  Barbour  ;  not  for  love,  or  gratitude, 
or  duty,  so  much  as  for  wealth,  for  position,  and  for  personal 
success. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

IN   THE   PARK. 

Although  Mr.  Perkins  did  not  entertain  the  most  lively  affec- 
tion for  his  kinsman,  still  he  and  Lawrence  got  on  better  than 
many  relations  who  are  professedly  warmly  attached  to  one 
another.  If  a  man  does  well  for  himself  he  is  pretty  nearly 
sure  to  do  well  for  his  employers.  There  are  erratic  individuals, 
certainly,  who,  thinking  to  achieve  great  things  for  themselves, 
are  continually  leaving  the  irons  of  their  masters  to  cool,  while 
they  thrust  surreptitious  irons  into  small  fires  of  their  own 
making.  But  these  are  speculative,  not  working  men.  They 
are  people  who,  if  started  in  a  good  trade  on  their  own  separate 
account  to-morrow,  would  want  to  add  another  good  trade  to 
their  former  one  before  a  week  had  passed. 

They  think  a  fortune  is  to  be  made  in  a  minute  ;  they  imagine 
a  person  can  do  twenty  different  things  well  at  once.  'I'hey 
fancy  they  have  "heads  for  organization,"  and  such  administra- 
tive minds,  that  they  could  so  arrange  their  forces  as  to  keep  a 
hundred  pots  boiling  at  the  same  moment.  They  are  always 
hopeful  about  new  ventures ;  they  are  eternally  striking  out 
something  at  a  "white  heat,"  as  they  put  it;  they  would  like  to 
be  appointed  chairmen  of  railway  boards,  chancellors  of  the 
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exchequer,  prime  ministers— solely  for  the  benefit  of  society,  as 
they  have  an  idea  everything  in  creation  only  wants  a  little  of 
their  management  to  set  it  straight. 

They  have  a  contempt  for  their  plodding  neighbours.  They 
wonder  to  see  fortunes  amassed  by  sheer  dint  of  industry ;  if 
masters,  they  are  for  ever  casting  about  to  see  whether  a  fresh 
experiment  would  not  pay;  if  clerks,  they  have  little  specula- 
tions of  their  own,  and  are  continually  trying  to  better  them- 
selves ;  the  consequence  of  all  of  which  is,  that  they  rarely  do 
well  for  their  families,  and  never  for  their  employers. 

Lawrence  Barbour  was  not,  however,  one  of  these.  Heart 
and  soul  he  flung  himself  into  the  business  at  Distaff  Yard ; 
learning  the  ins  and  outs  of  adulteration  thoroughly  and  rapidly. 
He  was  everywhere  at  once;  the  men  never  knew  when  they 
were  secure  from  him;  he  seemed,  young  as  he  was,  to  know 
by  intuition  who  were  the  skulkers,  the  eye-servants,  the 
schemers,  and  the  disaffected.  He  appeared  and  reappeared 
when  and  where  least  expected,  he  never  loitered  on  his  errands, 
he  never  seemed  wearied,  never  grumbled  at  any  work  which 
was  put  upon  him,  and  withal  he  was  uniformly  pleasant  and 
cheerful  in  the  house. 

"  Quite  a  treasure,"  Mrs.  Perkins  informed  her  friend  Mrs. 
Jackson,  wife  of  the  soap-boiler  in  John  Street.  "  I  declare  to 
you,  ma'am,  he  can  match  a  ribbon,  and  remember  to  call  at 
the  fishmonger's,  and  get  a  pin  put  in  my  brooch  as  well  or 
better  than  I  can  myself;  I  must  bring  him  over  to  tea  with  me 
some  evening  for  you  to  see,"  which  Mrs.  Perkins  did,  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  charmed  accordingly. 

xUtogether,  Lawrence  Barbour's  start  in  London  life  was  a 
success.  He  made  no  enemies,  he  gained  some  friends ;  he 
went  oftener  to  the  theatres  perhaps  than  Mr.  Perkins  quite 
approved,  but  as  he  was  always  up  and  out  at  work  the  next 
morning  by  six  o'clock,  the  chemist  felt  it  would  be  ungracious 
for  him  to  make  any  remark.  Certainly  also  he  did  not  take  to 
the  children  ;  he  never  snubbed  them,  it  is  true,  but  he  managed 
by  some  means  to  keep  even  Miss  Ada  at  arm's  length ;  and 
had  his  behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Perkins  not  been  of  the  most 
deferential  and  respectful  description,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
lady  might  have  found  fault  with  a  young  gentleman  who  neither 
nursed  the  "baby,"  aged  two  years,  nor  romped  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  nor  made  much  of  any  member  of  the  juvenile  fry. 
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As  it  was,  however,  a  young  man  who  Iianded  chairs,  poured 
water  out  of  the  kettle,  opened  the  door  for,  and  never  took 
precedence  of  lier,  who  carried  her  prayer-book  to  church,  and 
gave  her  his  arm  as  they  walked  along  the  narrow  street  lead- 
ing to  St.  Ann's,  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  nor  willully 
quarrelled  with. 

Not  even  when  Mr.  Perkins  was  "keeping  company"  with 
her,  had  that  individual  paid  her  such  delicate  attentions  as 
Lawrence  now  tendered  in  the  course  of  their  every-day  life. 
"He  was  quite  chivalrous" — INIrs.  Perkins  pronounced  the 
word  "  chevalrouse  " — "  in  his  manner,"  the  lady  was  wont  to 
declare,  "and  you  know,  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  is  a  very  oncom- 
mon  quality  in  a  young  gentleman." 

"  In  a  young  or  an  old,  I  should  say,"  amended  the  soap- 
boiler's wife  with  a  sigh.  "  I  might  stand  a  long  time  before 
Samuel  would  think  of  offering  a  chair  to  me ;  and  I  might 
spend  my  life-time  before  a  door,  with  my  hands  full  too,  with- 
out him  ever  stretchmg  out  a  finger  to  open  it  for  me.  AH  I  'd 
be  afraid  of  is  that  a  young  man  so  polite  as  Mr.  Barbour  w^on't 
stay  long  in  Limehouse." 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  want  to  move,  or,  for  that  matter, 
indeed,  to  go  much  about  London,"  Mrs.  Perkins  replied.  "  He 
has  been  with  us  now  three  months,  and  never  yet  seen  Hyde 
Park.  I  tell  him  he  ought  to  go  up  and  pick  out  one  of  the 
nice  young  ladies  in  the  Row  ;  but  he  only  laughs,  and  makes 
a  jest  about  there  being  time  enough  before  him  for  that." 

"  He  '11  marry  a  fortune,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,"  said 
Mrs.  Jackson,  oracularly ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Perkins  bridled  up 
a  little,  and  said  she  Avas  sure  he  would  marry  whoever  "  his  'art 
inclined  him  to." 

"That's  just  what  I  am  saying,"  answered  the  other;  "the 
hearts  of  those  nice  young  men  always  do  incline  them  to  look 
after  money." 

After  which  speech  perhaps  Mrs.  Perkins  for  a  time  did  not 
like  Mrs.  Jackson  quite  so  well  as  formerly,  or  treat  her  to  so 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Lawrence's  gentlemanly  behavour. 
ISlrs.  Perkins  had  dreamed  a  dream  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  model  young  man  to  Ada  the  light-haired,  and  she  conse- 
quently did  not  like  to  hear  the  probability  suggested  of  his 
fiying  at  higher  game. 

"  There 's  tliat  little  Sondes,"  was  Mrs.  Jackson's  parting  shot. 
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"If  he  can  do  no  better,  likely  as  not  he'll  many  her.  ]\Ie 
and  Mr.  Jackson  met  the  whole  party  of  them  down  at  Grays 
last  Sunday,  walking  along  the  road  beyond  the  village,  as 
demure  and  pleasant  as  you  please.  Missy  had  on  the  loveliest 
silk  you  ever  saw  on  a  child's  back.  I  should  not  have  minded 
having  a  couple  of  lengths  of  it  for  gowns  apiece  to  myself  and 
Sophy,  and — 'There  we  go,'  says  Mr.  J.  to  me;  'that'll  be  a 
match  some  day,  Mattie,  mark  my  words.' '"' 

"I  think  Mr.  Jackson  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hunself,  talk- 
ing about  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  same  breath 
with  a  child  like  that,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  Why,  she  is  six  months  older  than  your  own  Ada,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Jackson;  "and  we  '11  see  how  many  years  will  go  by  before 
you  are  looking  after  a  husband  for  her;"  and  the  soap-boiler's 
wife  added,  when  the  door  closed  behind  her  visitor,  "If  you 
are  not  looking  out  already,  ma'am,  which  it  is  my  opinion  you 
are.'"' 

From  that  day  Mrs.  Perkins  began  to  urge  Lawrence  to  "go 
up  on  Sundays  to  see  the  parks,"  or  to  walk  as  far  as  St.  Paul's 
or  Westminster  to  afternoon  service.  "  I  'm  sure  it  can't  be 
much  variety  for  you,  spending  the  whole  day,  from  one  o'clock, 
in  Stepney  Causeway ;  and  you  ought  to  take  a  little  change, 
and  see  more  of  London." 

To  which  LawTcnce  replied,  that  some  afternoon  he  intended, 
with  Mr.  Perkins'  leave,  to  make  his  way  to  Hyde  Park. 

"You'll  see  the  ladies  there  going  cantering,  cantering," 
broke  in  that  engaging  child  Ada,  "  and  the  grand  duchesses  in 
their  yellow  carriages.  I  went  there  with  pa  once,  and  1  cried 
because  he  wouldn't  get  me  a  cream-coloured  pony,  with  a  long 
tail,  the  same  as  I  saw  a  little  boy  riding  on." 

"  Then  you  were  a  very  naughty  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "and 
Cousin  Lawrence  won't  take  you  with  him  when  he  goes  to  see 
the  pretty  ladies  riding  and  driving." 

In  which  statement  Mrs.  Perkins  proved  singularly  correct, 
for,  without  praying  for  the  companionship  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tives, Lawrence  started  off  all  by  himself  one  Saturday  afternoon 
to  see  the  glories  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

It  was  the  very  height  of  the  season.  Everybody  who  laid 
claim  to  being  anybody  was  in  London  then,  and  that  sight 
which  all  men  should  see  once,  dazzled  and  bewildered  the 
senses  of  the  country  youth. 
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Such  carriages,  such  horses,  such  numbers  of  great  people 
collected  together  in  so  small  a  space  !  Like  everything  else  ia 
London,  the  equipages  seemed  countless,  the  wealth  they  re- 
presented fabulous. 

The  tremendously  got-up  footmen,  the  bewigged  coachmen, 
the  gorgeous  hammer-cloths,  the  exquisitely  dressed  women  ! 
Now  walking,  now  stopping,  Lawrence  took  in  the  spectacle, 
and  received  it  as  a  revelation  of  England's  power,  and  rank, 
and  riches. 

There  they  went  by — great  family  coaches,  light  open  car- 
riages, dainty  phaetons,  broughams,  containing  young  girls,  fair 
matrons,  old  dowagers,  all  with  the  stamp  of  money  upon  them. 
They  had  been  born  in  affluence,  and  brought  up  in  ease ;  there 
was  about  most  of  them  that  air  of  calm  repose,  of  well-bred 
indifference,  which  Lawrence  came  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  in  time. 

Amongst  the  multitude,  there  were,  indeed,  many  who  had 
neither  been  born  in  the  purple  nor  rocked  in  silver  cradles ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  people  who  drove  by  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  work  or  be  poor  all  their  lives  :  their  existence 
was  one  continual  chase  after  pleasure  —  their  labour  was  how 
to  enjoy  themselves  most — their  very  cares  were  not  the  cares 
of  the  commonalty.  Life  seemed  quite  another  matter  to  them 
to  what  it  did  to  the  men  and  the  women  who  regarded  the 
grand  equipages  filled  with  fine  people  merely  as  a  very  brilliant 
spectacle  :  death  itself  came  to  them  delicately,  over  Turkey 
carpets,  over  velvet  pile,  through  softly -closing  doors,  along 
corridors  where  no  footfall  sounded,  into  rooms  replete  with 
every  luxury,  furnished  with  every  article,  provided  Avith  every 
comfort  which  the  human  heart  could  imagine  or  desire. 

How  many  times  has  this  great  show  been  described,  and  yet 
how  rarely  does  any  writer  seem  able  to  look  at  it  from  the 
plebeian  side? 

The  girls  who  blushingly  recognize  a  favoured  lover,  the 
neglected  wives  who  would  seem,  for  no  conceivable  reason,  to 
go  out  to  air  their  misery  and  their  riches  and  their  discontent 
in  the  parks,  the  heartless  countesses,  the  handsome  roues,  the 
men  who  from  the  footpath  receive  smiling  salutations  from  the 
occupants  of  magnificent  equipages,  are  drawn  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  while  the  mere  ordinary  observers  —  the  mass 
of  the  spectators — are  never  deemed  worthy  of  a  word. 
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Is  it  that  the  milUons  are  outside  the  pale  of  civiUzation,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  even  a  thought  of  them  in  that  heaven 
where  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  dwell  ?  Is  it  that  there  is 
such  an  intense  pleasure  in  driving  round  the  Serpentine  as  to 
preclude  the  possibiUty  of  any  happiness  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  privileged  few  who  anticipate  the  delights  of  Paradise  in 
Hyde  Park  ? 

Am  I  tedious  ?  Hardly  so,  let  me  hope,  since  my  hero  stood 
without  the  charmed  circle,  an  interested  but  not  an  envious 
spectator.  The  drive  was  to  him  but  as  any  other  show,  and 
he  paused  often,  and  looked  at  it  intently  accordingly. 

"  A  fine  sight,"  said  some  one  close  beside  him,  and  turning, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  young  gentleman  three  or 
four  years  his  senior,  well-dressed,  good-looking,  pleasant- 
voiced,  and  easy-mannered;  "your  first  view  of  it,  I  conclude?" 
And,  as  he  finished,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Lawrence's  face  with 
a  stare  which  seemed  to  the  latter  decidedly  impertinent. 
*'  Yes,  it  is  my  first  view,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?  of  the  chariots  and  horses, 
of  the  great  Mammon  procession,  of  the  vestals  who  are  all 
vowed  to  love  none  other  god  but  one,  of  the  ancient  wor- 
shippers, of  the  grey-haired  priests?  It  is  something  to  see 
such  a  show,  and  to  be  able  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  spec- 
tacle." 

The  speaker  stood,  leaning  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  his 
arms  folded,  and  uttered  the  foregoing  sentence  while  he  sur- 
veyed the  carriages  and  their  owners  with  a  look  of  immeasur- 
able superiority. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  which  nettled  Lawrence's 
temper,  and  induced  him  to  make  a  reply  relative  to  sour 
grapes,  that  caused  the  other  to  laugh  when  he  heard  it. 

'•  When  a  man  talks  about  the  world's  prizes  not  being  worth 
the  having,  people  are  apt  to  suspect  he  has  failed  in  securing 
them,"  went  on  Lawrence,  a  little  warmly. 

"  Answering  you  with  your  own  argument,  I  may  conclude 
fortune  has  been  kinder  to  you  than  the  jade  has  proved  to 
me,"  retorted  the  other,  with  a  swift  look  over  Lawrence's 
attire,  whicli  made  the  youth  feel  inclined  to  strike  him. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  conclude  anything 
about  me  at  all,"  was  the  curt  reply;  and  Lawrence  walked 
slowly  off,  followed,  however,  In- 1  *"  stranger,  who  answered, 
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"  Because  I  have  an  impression  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
before." 

"  I  am  confident  your  impression  is  wrong,  then,"  retorted 
Lawrence,  and  he  quickened  his  pace. 

"You  mean  to  see  everything  which  is  to  be  seen — the  whole 
performance  from  beginning  to  end?"  went  on  his  persecutor, 
still  keeping  beside  him.  "  Can  you  not  recollect  where  we 
have  met?  for  I  am  satisfied  your  face  is  familiar  to  me." 

At  this  Lawrence  stopped. 

"I  never  saw  you  before,"  he  retorted;  "and  I  never  wish  to 
see  you  again." 

With  which  civil  speech  he  was  turning  away,  when  a  young 
lady  on  horseback,  who  bowed  to  his  companion,  arrested  his 
intention. 

"You  know  her?"  he  said,  addressing  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  that  honour.     Do  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't;  but  I  know  who  she  is:  her  father  owns  a 
place  in  the  country  which  once  belonged  to  my  father," 

"Then  it  was  at  Mallingford  I  saw  you;  in  Mallingford 
Church  ! "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  upon  my 
honour  I  thought  you  were  an  old  acquaintance,  somebody  I 
had  known  in  quite  another  part  of  England.  So  you  are  Mr. 
Lawrence  Barbour,  and  an  even  more  unlucky  dog  than  myself 
— Percy  Forbes,  at  your  service." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  stranger's  voice  and  the  stranger's 
manner,  and  Lawrence  answered, 

"  If  I  spoke  rudely  to  you  a  few  minutes  since,  I  am  sorry 
for  having  done  so." 

"  And  I  am  still  more  sorry  for  having  forced  my  company 
on  a  comparative  stranger ;  but  since  we  have  crossed  swords 
and  fought  out  our  duel  fairly,  shall  we  shake  hands  and  im- 
prove our  acquaintance?  I  remember  at  Mallingford  often 
wishing  to  know  you ;  and  now  that  chance  has  thrown  us  to- 
gether, I  begin  to  believe  my  wish  may  be  gratified." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,"  Lawrence  replied.  "I  have 
come  to  London  to  work,  and " 

"  Workers  and  idlers  cannot  long  travel  the  same  road,  is 
that  it  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  Let  us  try,  at  any  rate.  Come  and 
see  me,  or  let  me  call  on  you,"  and  Mr.  Forbes  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  out  a  card,  when  a  great  noise  and  tumult  behind  caused 
both  men  to  turn  sharply  round.    It  was  a  horse  running  away. 
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"And  a  lady  on  liim,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  Mr,  Foibes. 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  do?"  But  without  stopping 
to  answer,  Lawrence  leaped  over  into  the  drive,  where  coach- 
men were  drawing  aside  their  carriages,  and  ladies  were  scream- 
ing, and  men  shouting. 

On  came  the  runaway.  In  the  distance  Lawrence  could  see 
the  groom  galloping  like  a  madman  after  his  mistress.  There 
was  Piccadilly  before  the  rider — Piccadilly,  and  most  probably 
death,  for  if  she  had  ever  possessed  any  control  over  her  horse, 
she  had  lost  it  now. 

The  bridle  hung  loose,  and  she,  griping  the  crutch  of  her 
saddle,  was  holding  on  for  bare  life;  her  hat  had  blown  off; 
she  had  dropped  her  whip ;  her  face  was  as  white  as  that  of  a 
corpse  ;  her  long  black  hair  was  streaming  down  her  back.  All 
this  Lawrence  saw  at  the  time,  and  remembered  afterwards. 
He  felt  the  sunbeams  dazzle  him,  he  beheld  the  long  line  of 
carriages,  the  heads  turned  back  to  look,  the  footmen  running 
after  the  girl,  the  horror-stricken  faces  of  the  bystanders.  Just 
with  one  glance  he  took  all  in,  and  the  next  moment  he  and 
horse  and  rider  were  lying  in  a  confused  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  drive. 

As  he  caught  the  bridle  his  foot  slipped.  He  never  knew 
how  that  happened,  and  no  one  else,  of  course,  was  able  to  tell. 
When  he  went  down,  the  horse  fell  over  him,  and  rolling  a  little 
to  the  off-side,  saved  the  girl  from  injury. 

What  a  crowd  there  was  in  a  moment !  What  numbers  of 
eager  hands  carried  Miss  Alwyn  to  a  carriage  which  was  at  once 
placed  at  her  disposal !  What  a  sudden  silence  fell  on  all 
present  when  Lawrence  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  with  the 
health  on  which  he  had  piqued  himself  destroyed  ;  with  the 
strength  that  he  had  intended  to  use  to  such  good  purpose  in 
winning  wealth  and  position  turned  into  weakness  from  that 
day  forth  lor  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.    sondes'   visitor. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  wealthy  man  to  be  struck  down  suddenly 
from  strength  to  weakness ;  and  when  my  lord  gets  the  fingers 
blown  off  his  hand,  or  loses  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  or  is 
thrown  in  hunting,  and  crippled  to  the  extent  of  never  being 
able  to  waltz  again,  the  world  is  lavish  enough  of  its  sympathy 
and  commiseration. 

'•'  Blessed  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  so  sad,"  society  says ; 
and  society  never  forgets  his  lamentable  case,  but  speaks  of  the 
man  softly  and  in  whispers,  and  throws  a  certain  romance  over 
him,  and  compassionates  the  accident  which  has  injured  his 
health,  or  impaired  his  good  looks,  or  prevents  his  killing  the 
partridges,  or  bearing  away  the  brush,  with  much  kindness  and 
persistency. 

No  one  can  say  the  world  is  backward  about  tendering  its 
condolences  on  such  an  occasion  ;  neither  is  it  at  all  apt  to 
forget  the  sufferer. 

Poor  Lord  Adonis,  and  poor  Sir  Charles  Stalwart,  and  poor 
Mr.  Millionaire,  and  that  dear  deformed  boy,  the  Earl  of  ?ilam- 
mon's  son  !  are  these  people  not  pitied?  Are  the  sad  afflictions 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  a  mysterious  Providence,  they  have 
been  visited,  not  talked  of  with  lengthened  faces,  with  lowered 
voices,  with  many  shakes  of  the  head,  with  many  wise  saws 
about  there  bemg  troubles  in  all  households  ? 

And  why  should  they  not  ?  you  ask.  Why  not,  indeed  !  It 
is  very  sad,  it  is  very  pitiful ;  it  is,  God  knows,  oftentimes  very 
terrible,  to  see  the  wreck  of  a  body  which  still,  as  that  true 
woman  said  of  her  lover,  suffices  to  hold  a  man's  soul ;  but  yet 
-—yet — oh,  friends  !  are  we  not  all  one  flesh  and  blood,  and'  is 
it  not  as  hard  for  one  human  bemg  to  be  maimed  and  lacerated, 
and  probed,  and  crippled,  as  another?  Is  it  not  even  harder 
for  the  worker  than  for  the  man  of  leisure  ?  Is  it  not  worse  for 
those  to  be  sick  who  have  to  go  out  in  the  driving  sleet,  in  the 
pelting  rain,  than  for  the  gentlefolks  who  can  lie  in  bed  or  sit  at 
home  in  easy  chairs,  with  cushions  to  their  backs,  with  eau-de- 
cologne  to  their  heads?  And  is  it  not,  in  conclusion,  and  to 
bring  the  argument  up  to  the  desired  point,  worse  for  a  person 
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to  feel  he  will  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  wounded,  than  for 
his  neighbour  to  remember  that  he  will  be  for  ever  able  to  nurse 
his  ailments  by  his  own  fireside  ? 

The  world  is  not  tender  to  its  workers  ;  fortunately  perhaps 
for  them  ;  because  no  man  ever  works  so  well  as  he  who,  thrust- 
ing his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  world,  denouncing  its  shams, 
cursing  its  hypocrisy,  despising  its  soft  words,  spurning  its  con- 
temptuous patronage,  rejecting  its  insufficient  help,  strips  him- 
self for  the  conflict,  trusting  in  nothing  save  the  assistance  of 
his  Maker,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm. 

Still,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  world  is  not 
tender  towards  its  workers ;  it  loads  the  lame  man  who  can 
drive  through  life  in  his  carriage  with  the  most  lavish  sympathy, 
•but  how  about  the  lame  man  who  has  to  walk  through  exist- 
ence, and  earn  just  enough  to  keep  himself  off  the  parish  by 
the  way  ? 

How?  Are  there  not  queen  bees  as  well  as  drones?  And 
what  are  the  lives  of  twenty  drones  when  compared  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  one  queen  bee  ? 

The  world's  sympathy  after  all  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
ailments  and  accidents  of  the  mighty  few.  Too  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  cut  down  every  day  for  any  strict  social  account 
to  be  kept  of  their  imfferings.  When  the  blood-horse  breaks 
his  leg,  or  sprains  his  fetlock,  great  is  the  cry  of  compassion ; 
and  grooms  and  ostlers,  and  trainers  and  owners,  make  lamen- 
tation over  him,  touching  him  with  tender  and  gentle  hands  the 
while.  But  when  his  brother,  the  hack,  falls  and  cuts  his  knees, 
how  different !  He  is  lashed  to  his  feet  again  with  many  curses  ; 
trembling  and  shaken,  he  is  whipped  on  over  the  stones.  There 
are  no  thousands  hanging  to  his  life;  there  is  nothing  interest- 
ing about  the  poor  brute;  and  he  is  dealt  with  according. 

Behold  the  application — carriages,  sympathy,  earnest  in- 
quiries for  the  young  lady  who  was  not  hurt,  for  the  young 
lady  who,  had  she  been  hurt,  was  daughter  to  so  rich  a  father, 
that  every  luxury  would  still  have  been  at  her  command  ; 
while,  for  the  worker,  a  lift  to  the  nearest  hospital — in  which  he 
found  himself,  when  he  "  came  to,"  a  long  time  afterwards. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  did  not  follow  the  multi- 
tude in  their  laudable  desire  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  Miss 
Alwyn,  but  who  rather  stood  to  Lawrence  in  his  distress. 

He  wanted,  when  once  he  heard  the  surgeon's  opinion  of  the 
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case,  to  liave  the  youth  removed  to  his  own  lodgings  ;  but  the 
doctors  so  strongly  recommended  him  to  let  his  friend  stay 
where  he  was,  that  Mr.  Forbes  bowed  his  will  to  their  opinion. 
He  wanted,  however,  to  know  if  he  could  be  of  use  to  Law- 
rence, if  he  had  any  relations  to  whom  he  would  wish  a  message 
conveyed  ;  if  there  were  any  one  he  particularly  desired  to  see  ; 
and,  when  it  was  getting  quite  late  in  the  day,  when  Lawrence 
had  suffered  torments,  and  fainted  during  the  torture  many 
tunes,  when  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done,  and  the 
youth  was  lying  "comfortably,"  as  the  nurses  said,  his  new 
friend  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  accident  ward,  and  speak 
to  him. 

Lawrence's  eyes  were  dim  with  pain  and  weakness,  but  he 
recognised  Mr.  Forbes's  face  in  a  moment,  and  said  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  the  other  had  to  stoop  to  catch  his  words  : 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  my  evil  fate  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  what  can  have  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  mind?" 

"  Because,"  and  the  faint  voice  waved  and  shook  a  little, 
"  from  the  moment  we  first  met,  I  wanted  to  be  rid  of  you — 
because— it  was  while  talking  to  you  I  chanced  just  to  catch 
the  horse  when  I  did.  When  you  first  spoke  to  me — I  was 
strong  as  you  are — but  I  shall  never  be  sound  and  strong  again." 

He  spoke  all  this  at  intervals,  drawing  his  breath  painfully 
and  with  much  difficulty — with  so  much  difficulty,  indeed,  that 
the  house-surgeon  came  up  beside  him  as  he  talked,  and  so 
clianced  to  catch  the  last  part  of  his  sentence. 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  he  remarked,  before  Mr.  Forbes  could 
make  any  answer ;  "  we  will  put  you  to  rights  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  send  you  home  as  well  as  ever  you  were  in  your  life." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  turned  his  head  towards  the  speaker, 
and  gasped  out,  while  a  look  of  fierce  despair  came  into  his 
dark  eyes : 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool? — do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot? 
do  you  imagine — I  do  not — know — that — though — if  my  arm 
— or  leg — were  smashed — you — might  cut  it  oft" — and  leave  the 
rest  of  mv  body  hale  and  hearty — yet  what  has  happened  to  me 
now — It  IS  beyond  the  power  of  your  skill — or — the  skill  of  any 
nian-^to " 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what,"  interrupted  the  surgeon  ;  "  you  must 
not  talk ;  you  must  keep  yourself  quiet." 
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But  Lawrence  hitched  his  head  up  a  little  on  the  pillow,  and 
drawing  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  spasm,  went  on  : 

"  I  may  not  have  your  knowledge — but — I  have  my  own  feel- 
ings. Do  you — understand  how  the  brute  came  down  upon  me 
— with  its — knees  doubled  up  ?  I  '11  be  bound  there  was  not  a 
hair — of — the  devil  hurt.  I  can  feel  him  now."  And  widiout 
any  more  to  do,  the  patient  closed  his  eyes,  turned  a  shade 
whiter,  if  that  were  possible,  and  almost  fainted  as  he  lay. 
While  th^  surgeon  applied  restoratives,  Mr.  F'orbes  whispered — 

"Is  he  speaking  the  truth?"  To  which  the  other  answered, 
'*  Yes." 

There  are  some  patients  whom  it  is  useless  to  try  to  flatter 
with  vain  hopes  ;  and  from  that  time  forth  there  was  no  disguise 
attempted  towards  the  country  lad  who  had  come  u])  to  Lomion 
to  push  his  fortune. 

He  might  be  jxitched  up  again  and  pass,  to  ordinary  observers, 
as  sound  enough  ;  but  the  doctors  knew,  and  he  knew,  that  when 
the  horse  crushed  down  upon  his  chest,  the  strong  vigorous 
health  was  crushed  out  of  him  for  life. 

Lawrence  was  right.  With  a  leg  broken — with  an  arm  gone 
— with  far  more  frightful  injuries  to  look  at,  the  result  would  not 
have  proved  so  disastrous ;  and  when  he  awoke  to  full  con- 
sciousness again,  he  would  have  resumed  his  story  and  taken  up 
his  parable  once  more  ;  but  the  surgeon  stopped  him,  remark- 
ing if  he  had  any  message  he  wished  conveyed  to  his  friends, 
Mr.  Forbes  might  wait  and  receive  it,  but  otherwise  that  gentle- 
man had  better  go. 

As  Lawrence  made  no  answer  to  this  observation,  Mr.  Forbes 
leaned  over  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  relatives  in  London. 

"Yes." 

"You  would  like  them  of  course  to  know  where  you  are,  and 
how  it  happened?" 

"  Yes." 

"  If  you  tell  me  where  they  live  I  will  go  to  them  at  once." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  the  continuance  of  which  Lawrence 
seemed  to  be  fighting  a  battle  with  his  lungs  for  breath.  Mr. 
Forbes  was  going  to  speak  again,  when  the  other  suddenly  broke 
out : — 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  me;  I  did  not  stop 
your  horse  ;  I  did  not  %dMt  your  life,  and  unless  you  are  in  love 
with  the  girl,  I  cannot  see  any  claim " 
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"  I  never  said  you  had  any  claim,"  interrupted  Mr.  Forbes, 
quietly  enough,  though  he  coloured  to  his  very  temples  eitlier 
vith  vexation  or  anger;  "but  you  cannot  help  ray  giving  my 
admiration  for  as  brave  and  rash  an  action  as  I  ever  saw  per- 
formed. You  cannot  hinder  my  being  your  friend,  whether  you 
choose  to  be  mine  or  not." 

"  There  must  be  an  end  of  this,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the 
surgeon.  "  Mr.  Forbes,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  seem  hard,  but 
you  really  cannot  remain  here  any  longer." 

"  Tell  me  where  I  am  to  go,"  entreated  Percy,  laying  a  per- 
suasive hand  on  Lawrence's,  which  was  stretched  out  over  the 
coverlid  ;  "  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  do  anything  for  you  in  the 
future,  at  all  events  let  me  be  of  some  little  service  to  you  in  the 
present..  I  am  not  one  of  the  Alwyns ;  I  did  not  buy  Mailing- 
ford  ;  I  am  not  a  rich  man  ;  I  am  a  struggling  one  like  yourself, 
and  I  only  want  to  do  for  you  now  what  I  hope  some  other  man 
would  do  for  me  if  I  were  lying  here  in  your  place.  Tell  me 
where  your  friends  live,"  and  there  came  such  a  pleading  tone 
into  his  voice,  such  an  eager,  earnest  expression  into  his  face, 
that  Lawrence,  almost  in  spite  of  himself  as  it  seemed,  was 
forced  to  answer — 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Sondes.  He  lives  in  Stepney  Causeway,  Com- 
mercial Road,  and  tell  him  Lawrence  Barbour,  who  is  lying 
here  with  his  breast-bone  broken  and  every  rib  dislocated,  would 
like " 

"  He  can  see  you  to-morrow,"  interposed  the  surgeon,  an- 
swering his  questioning  look. 

"Commercial  Road,  where?"  asked  Mr.  Forbes. 

"Limehouse,"  was  the  reply;  "beg  him — to  tell — Mr.  Per- 
kins," added  Lawrence,  who  was  inwardly  anathematising  his 
own  cowardice  in  not  allowing  this  iashionably-dressed  young 
fellow,  who  seemed  so  grievously  m  want  of  employment,  to  go 
due  East  to  Distaff  Yard. 

But  he  could  not  do  it.  He  had  not  moral  courage  enough 
at  that  moment  to  bid  Mr.  Forbes  encounter  Mrs.  Perkins  and 
the  children,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  small  common  establish- 
ment. 

Even  in  healtli  he  would  have  had  to  put  all  pride  in  his 
pocket  before  introducing  any  stranger  to  such  a  family  circle 
as  that ;  and  now  in  sickness,  with  a  dreadful  depression  weigh- 
ing him  down,  with  every  word  a  pain  to  utter,  with  every  breath 
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he  drew  hurting  him,  with  a  terrible  faint  sickness  coming  con- 
tinually over  hmi,  he  was  quite  unable  even  to  contemplate  such 
a  visit  calmly,  and  so  compromised  matters  with  his  own  con- 
science by  telling  it  Mr.  Sondes'  house  was  nearer  and  easier  to 
find  than  Distaff  Yard. 

"  Anything  else  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Forbes,  before  he  departed. 

"  Yes — one  moment — if  there  is  any  danger,  he  might  write 
to  my  father." 

"There  is  no  danger,"  said  the  surgeon.  "There  is  not,"  he 
repeated,  seeing  Lawrence's  eyes  were  fastened  doubtfully  on 
his  face. 

"  Then  Mr.  Sondes  had  better  see  you  before  ^vriting  to  your 
father,"  suggested  Mr.  Forbes.  "  Now,  good-by.  Keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  '11  call  and  see  how  you  are  to-morrow,"  and  the  young 
man  turned  and  left  the  ward  accompanied  by  the  surgeon,  who 
having  taken  an  amazing  fancy,  not  to  his  patient,  but  to  his 
patient's  friend,  walked  with  the  latter  as  far  as  the  outer 
door. 

"  A  singular  youth,"  he  remarked.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
known  him  long  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  long  known  who  he  is — a  son  of  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, who  was  formerly  owner  of  Mallingford  End;  and  the 
young  lady  whose  horse  he  stopped  to-day  is  Miss  Alwyn,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Alwyn,  of  Hereford  Street,  and  Mallingford  End, 
Hertfordshire." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  how  singular !  quite  romantic  ! "  In  a  mo- 
ment, and  without  tedious  explanations,  the  surgeon  recognised 
the  peculiarity  of  the  position.  Clearly  his  brains  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  poked  after  and  stirred  up  into  action  like  the  very 
inefficient  brains  of  many  people.  "  It  is  a  hard  case,"  he  went 
on.  "  Is  Mr.  Barbour — our  young  friend,  I  mean — possessed  of 
an  independent  income  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary  :  he  has  lately  come  to  London  in  order  to 
engage  in  business." 

"He  had  better  go  back  to  the  country,"  was  the  reply. 
"  His  chest  will  never  stand  desk  work  again." 

"  Miss  Alwyn  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  marry  him,"  said  Percy 
Forbes.  "  It  is  the  least  she  can  do,  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances," and  a  smile  which  certainly  was  not  quite  pleasant, 
curled  the  young  man's  lips  as  he  propounded  this  idea.  "  It  is 
a  great  pity  we  did  not  take  him  to  Hereiord  Street  and  let  her 
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nurse  him  through  it;"  and  Percy  laughed  outright  this  time, 
while  the  surgeon  said,  inquringly,  "She  was  not  hurt?" 

"  Hurt !  not  in  the  least.  He  got  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
accident." 

"A  good  horsewoman?"  But  Percy  did  not  answer.  He 
only  shook  hands  with  the  surgeon  and  laughed  again  before  he 
went  away  along  Piccadilly  and  hailed  a  cab,  and  bade  the  driver 
take  him  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Stepney  Causeway. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  reached  the  old  house  ; 
but  he  found  Mr.  Sondes  still  seated  in  the  dining-room  with 
his  wine  untasted  before  him.  Lawrence  had  promised  to  call 
on  his  way  back  from  the  West,  and  Mr.  Sondes  was  waiting 
for  his  appearance  when  Mr.  Forbes  entered. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you,"  the  gentleman  stated,  after  the 
first  commonplaces  were  over,  "  from  a  relative  of  yours,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken, — Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour." 

"  He  is  not  my  relative,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes  ;  "but  that  is 
of  no  consequence.  What  is  the  message  ?  Has  the  lad  been 
getting  himself  into  any  mess  ?  " 

"  He  has  met  with  an  accident,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes.  "  He 
will  not  be  able  to  come  home  to-night,  nor  for  many  nights,  I 
fear;"  and  without  any  further  preface  or  hesitation,  he  went 
on  to  tell  Mr.  Sondes  all  about  his  meeting  with  Lawrence,  about 
the  runaway  horse,  about  the  accident. 

Across  these  details,  however,  Mr.  Sondes  cut  relentlessly. 
"Is  he  badly  hurt?"  he  asked.     "Tell  me  the  worst,  sir,  I 
beg.    Is  he  in  danger?    I  am  no  relation.    Do  not  be  afraid  to 
speak." 

"  He  is  in  no  danger;  but  he  is  very  badly  hurt  — so  badly 
that  I  do  not  think  he  can  ever  be  very  strong  again.  He  is 
sadly  injured  about  the  chest." 

"  And  he  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world  !  " 
"  That  is  the  worst  part  of  the  business,"  said  Mr.  Forbes. 
"  He  will  never  be  able  to  sit  at  a  desk  again." 

"  He  never  has  sat  at  a  desk,"  retorted  Afr.  Sondes.  "  He 
never  is  likely  to  have  to  sit  at  one  :  and  if  it  comes  to  that, 
what  do  you  know  about  desks,  sir?  You  do  not  look  as  if  you 
and  work  of  any  kind  were  very  intmiate  acquaintances." 

"Poverty makes  people  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows," 
retorted  Mr.  Forbes,  "lousiness  and  I  know  more  of  each  other 
than  you  might  imagine.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at 
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the  West?"  he  added,  rising,  and  holding  his  hat  so  gracefully 
the  while,  that  Mr.  Sondes  thought  him  a  lop,  and  disliked  him 
accordingly. 

Still  common  politeness  demanded  that  he  should  ask  this 
man,  who  had  taken  such  trouble  in  Lawrence's  behalf,  to  re- 
main and  have  wine,  or  coffee,  or  dinner,  or  something;  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Sondes  did  press  his  hospitality  on  Percy  Forbes 
much  more  earnestly  than  was  his  wont. 

But  nothing  could  induce  his  visitor  to  prolong  his  stay.  "  I 
have  an  engagement  this  evening  I  must  keep,"  he  said,  and  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  Mr.  Sondes  following. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  till  you  get  a  cab,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, who  felt  perhaps  that  his  best  manner  seemed  a  little 
rough  to  this  individual,  who  affected  the  hours,  and  fashions, 
and  habits  of  the  West.  "  The  Commercial  Road  is  not  the 
pleasantest  street  in  the  world  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way 
along." 

They  were  by  this  time  standing  together  in  the  hall,  and 
while  Air.  Sondes  was  looking  about  for  his  hat,  Percy  Forbes 
remarked  on  the  beauty  of  ihe  garden,  which  he  could  see 
through  that  doorway  which  now  leads  out  into  the  wretchedest 
of  wretched  yards. 

There  were  a  few  steps  down  from  the  hall  to  the  doorway, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  framed  in  the  dark  oak,  and  with 
the  green  of  the  grass-plot,  and  the  bright  flowers  in  the  garden 
for  background,  stood  Olivine,  looking  half-shyly,  half  curiously 
at  the  stranger. 

"Your  little  daughter?"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  inquiringly. 

"  No,  my  niece.     Olivine,  come  here." 

Obediently,  but  still  slowly,  she  ascended  the  short  flight  of 
stairs.  She  came  out  of  the  light  of  the  summer's  evening  into 
the  dark  hall,  and  still  nestling  a  kitten  to  her  heart,  offered  her 
hand  at  her  uncle's  desire  to  the  strange  gentleman. 

As  she  did  so  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face,  which  was  frank 
and,  fearless,  and  handsome  enough  to  win  a  child's  admiration 
and  affection. 

He  stroked  the  kitten,  and  he  stroked  her  hair;  then  he  said, 
looking  in  the  sweet  pensive  little  face,  "Will  you  kiss  me, 
dear?" 

Without  the  least  hesitation  she  put  her  lips  to  his,  and  kissed 
him  as  he  asked  her;  then  he  bade  her  good-by,  and  walked 
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out  into  the  street,  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  and  —  forgot 
her! 

He  did  not  imagine  then,  there  would  ever  come  a  time 
when  at  thought  of  that  girl  his  manhood  would  fail  him — his 
courage  and  determination  fade  away.  He  could  not  tell  then 
that  when  the  years  had  gone  by,  at  the  very  sight  of  Olivine 
his  heart  would  be  moved,  and  his  spirit  shaken  like  a  reed ; 
that  she  would  grow  to  be  more  to  him  than  any  human  being 
had  ever  been  before,  or  might  ever  be  again  ;  that  he  would 
tremble  at  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  change  colour  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

He  could  not  foresee,  as  he  paced  slowly  down  Stepney 
Causeway  and  into  the  Commercial  Road,  how  the  events  of 
that  day  were  destined  to  be  wound  in  and  out  through  every 
year  of  his  future  life ;  how  they  were  to  appear  and  reappear 
in  the  web  of  his  existence,  forming  strange  and  unexpected 
patterns,  and  weaving  in  threads  now  dark,  now  light,  as  the 
spinning  went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month, 
till  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  tale  told. 

See  him,  as  he  walks  along,  with  his  thick  chestnut  hair 
stirred  by  the  evening  breeze,  with  his  brownish-grey  eyes  look- 
ing to  right  and  left  at  the  strange  people  and  the  strange  place 
in  which  he  found  himself  See  this  man,  whose  life  had  been 
so  different  to  Lawrence's,  glancing  at  the  locality  in  which  my 
hero's  lot  was  cast;  see  him,  and  stamp  his  features  on  your 
memory,  for  he  has  almost  as  much  to  do  with  this  story  as 
Lawrence  Barbour  himself. 

Tall  and  handsome,  and  distinguished-looking,  with  waving 
chestnut  hair,  a  broad  square  forehead,  a  frank  kindly  rnouth, 
eyes  of  that  wonderful  brown-grey,  as  I  have  said,  trim  whiskers, 
and  closely-shaven  chin. 

There  was,  however,  something  foppish  about  him  ;  some- 
thing, perhaps,  a  little  effeminate  and  provoking ;  something 
almost  too  cool  and  self-possessed  in  his  manners.  Life  did 
not  appear  to  be  life  in  very  earnest  to  him.  He  had  none  oi 
Lawrence  Barbour's  fierce  energy  and  defiant  resolution. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  dift'erent  school,  and  he  entered 
that  school  with  a  difterent  nature ;  yet  the  two  never  wholly 
lost  sight  of  one  another  from  that  day,  when,  after  separating 
from  Mr.  Sondes,  Percy  Forbes  drove  straight  to  his  lodgings, 
arrayed  himself  in  evening  costume,  and  then  went  off  to  Here- 
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ford  Street,  where  he  was  received  by  both  r^Ir.  and  Miss  Alwyn 
with,  figuratively  speaking,  open  arms. 


CHAPTER    X. 

IN  HOSPITAL. 

In  an  essay  ot  Pope's  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the 
poet  alludes  to  the  owner  of  a  house  that  stood  at  the  corner  ot 
Grosvenor  Place,  in  lines  which  I  quote,  although  they  may 
seem  for  the  moment  to  have  no  connection  with  St.  George's 
Hospital,  where  Lawrence  Barbour  lay  through  the  lovely 
summer  weather,  lamenting  his  ill-fortune,  chafing  over  the 
accident  that  kept  him  still  a  prisoner. 

Speaking  of  the  "  ruling  passion,"  Pope  says : 

"  Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out, 
As  sober  Lanesborough  dancing  in  the  gout." 

This  was  the  Lord  Lanesborough  who  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  sought  an  interview  with  Queen  Anne,  and 
advised  her  Majesty  to  dissipate  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband — by  dancing  ! 

This  was  the  Lord  Lanesborough  who  stated,  on  the  front  of 
his  house,  for  the  information  of  all  passers  by : 

"It  is  my  delight  to  be 
Both  in  town  and  country." 

This  was  the  Lord  Lanesborough  who  lived  and  danced  in 
that  mansion  which  formerly  occupied  the  ground  now  covered 
by  St.  George's  Hospital.  Changes  seem  occasionally  to  have 
been  effected  almost  as  rapidly  in  former  days  as  in  our  times. 
Queen  Anne  only  ascended  the  throne  in  1702,  and  his  lordship 
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must  have  kept  his  residence  for  many  a  long  day  after  that, 
just  beyond  the  "Turnpike  House."  Yet,  in  1733,  St.  George's 
was  completed,  being  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1734. 

Opposite  to  the  site  which  the  hospital  now  occupies  there 
was  formerly  one  of  the  numerous  forts  which  were  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  London  in  1642,  when  fears  were  entertained 
of  an  attack  by  the  Royal  army. 

Looking  at  the  old  maps,  the  ancient  turnpike  house,  which 
we  must  take  as  our  standing-point,  would  seem  to  have  been 
perfectly  in  the  country  at  the  time  Lord  Lanesborough  resided 
opposite  Hide  Park,  as  it  was  spelt  in  those  days. 

So  late  indeed  as  1770  the  hospital  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  surrounded  by  country.  Literally  it  stood  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George's-in-the-Fields. 

Tattersall's  did  not  begin  its  existence  until  nine  years  after- 
wards. Grosvenor  Place  also  had  still  to  be  built,  as  well  as 
Chapel  and  Halkin  Streets,  the  whole  of  Belgravia,  and  Pim- 
lico.  Indeed,  it  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  the  Five  Fields, 
"where  robbers  lie  in  wait,"  was  broken  up  into  building  ground. 
What  changes  the  old  hospital  has  seen,  and  what  changes  still 
remain  for  it  to  see ! 

Tattersall's  life  began  when  St.  George's  had  attained  a 
respectable  age,  and  Tattersall's  is  now  gone;  Grosvenor  Place 
is  going.  Will  there  ever  be  a  railway  through  St.  George's  and 
Rotten  Row,  or  is  that  the  point  at  which  British  endurance 
would  rebel  .-* 

Still  we  are  living  now  at  such  a  pace  that  actually  the  things 
which  are  here  to-day  are  away  to-morrow. 

We  let  a  week  slip  by  without  passing  through  some  familiar 
thoroughfare,  and  when  we  enter  it  again,  behold  the  old  place 
seems  strange  to  us  !  How,  therefore,  will  it  fare  before  many 
years  have  passed  with  St.  George's,  out  of  which  I  would  paint 
an  interior,  on  which  the  summer  sun  shone  brightly  ? 

It  was  a  cheerful  room,  with  many  windows,  light  and  well 
ventilated.  There  were  the  inevitable  rows  of  beds  ;  there  were 
the  pale  faces  of  the  haggard,  the  aged,  the  weary,  resting  on 
the  pillows  in  every  variety  of  position.  There  were  the 
nowers,  growing  as  llowers  belonging  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  poor  always  do  grow,  luxuriantly,  in  pots  placed  in  front  of 
the  window  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ward.     There  were  men 
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convalescent  sitting  up,  and  driving  those  who  were  grievously 
sick  and  distressed  in  body  and  mind  almost  out  of  their  senses 
at  sight  of  their  robuster  health  ;  there  were  boys,  little  boys, 
leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  beds  and  playing  with  simple 
toys,  as  you,  reader,  have  seen,  or  may  see  them  doing  at  this 
present  hour.  There  was  the  same  wonderful  silence,  the  same 
absence  of  complaint,  as  strikes  a  stranger  entering  any  London 
hospital  for  the  first  time ;  further,  there  was  the  same  cleanli- 
ness, the  same  order,  the  same  absence  of  everything  calculated 
to  produce  nausea  or  horror,  as  is  the  case  in  this  year  of  grace 
in  which  I  am  writing. 

There  was  sickness,  which  is  incident  to  humanity ;  there 
was  sorrow,  which  it  is  the  will  of  God  shall  fiiU  to  the  lot  of 
many ;  there  was  sufiering,  which  skill  can  oftentimes  merely 
palliate,  not  cure ;  but  there  was  charity,  there  was  help,  there 
was  constant  care. 

All  man's  efforts,  we  know,  are  incapable  of  perfection.  His 
finest  charities  are  liable  to  abuse,  his  best-conceived  schemes 
fall  short  of- the  mark,  his  most  holy  intentions  get  soiled  with 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  our  mortality,  and  there  is  no  work  that  he 
can  execute  in  which  faults  may  not  be  detected;  but  still, 
what  man  could  do  had  been  done  here.  Even  Lawrence 
Barbour,  who  anathematized  the  students,  and  employed  him- 
self in  spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  admitted  that,  as 
a  whole,  the  place  was  well  managed,  and  said  he  did  not  think 
he  could  have  been  better  taken  care  of  had  he  been  a  peer  of 
the  realm. 

He  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Sondes,  lying,  not  in  the 
accident  ward,  to  which  shortly  after  his  entrance  there  chanced 
to  come  a  great  accession  of  patients,  but  occupying  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  upstairs  wards,  where  visitors  not  a  few  were  wont  to 
gather  round  him. 

He  was  getting  slowly  better,  but  the  terrible  depression 
which  usually  follows  such  injuries  as  he  had  received  could  not 
easily  be  got  rid  of.  He  suffered  dreadful  physical  pain,  but 
that  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  mental  torture  which, 
as  the  days  went  by,  increased,  rather  than  diminished. 

"  What  shall  I  be  fit  for?"  he  was  asking  Mr.  Sondes  on  the 
day  when  I  agam  take  up  the  thread  of  my  story.  "  For  God's 
sake  tell  me  what  I  shall  be  fit  for  when  I  leave  this  place  !  " 

"  Have  patienccj  my  boy ;  do  not  despair,  we  shall  find  some- 
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thing,"  replied  Mr.  Sondes.    "By  the  bye,  has  Mr,  Ahvynbeen. 
to  see  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Lawrence,  "he  has  been  here  three  times 
— twice  when  I  was  too  ill  to  talk  to  any  person,  and  once 
when  I  was  allowed  to  see  him.  He  came,"  went  on  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barbour,  "  dressed  in  his  everlasting  light  grey  trousers, 
and  his  black  waistcoat,  and  he  had  that  watch-chain  which  I 
know  so  well,  with  seals  attached  to  it,  and  his  boots  creaked, 
and  he  received  much  respect  at  the  hands  both  of  doctors  and 
nurses." 

"  Now  do  not  talk,"  entreated  Mr.  Sondes,  "  you  know  talk- 
ing is  bad  for  you." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  ask  me  questions  for  ?  "  retorted 
the  other.  "  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Sondes,  if  I  do  not  talk  to  some 
one  I  shall  go  mad.  I  lie  here  hour  after  hour,  think,  think, 
thinking.  It  is  no  child's  play,  enduring  one's  own  reflections 
in  such  a  place  as  this.  Mr.  Alwyn  wanted  to  take  me  to  his 
house,  but  I  and  the  doctor  jointly  declined  his  often  He  is 
in  great  distress.  He  is  the  grand  seigneur  no  more.  He  is 
going  to  write  to  my  father  and  press  upon  him  the  hospitalities 
of  Hereford  Street.  I  lie  quiet  when  it  is  getting  dusk,  and 
consider  Mr.  Alwyn,  and  wonder  where  the  sugars  and  spices 
grow  that  produce  such  fortunes." 

He  spoke  all  this  at  intervals,  but  still  would  not  suffer  Mr. 
Sondes  to  interpose  a  word  till  he  had  quite  finished,  when  that 
gentleman  remarked,  "  You  are  cynical." 

"Am  I  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Alwyn  and  his  money. 
I  wonder  if  gold  have  a  scent,  if  the  smell  of  it  be  carried  in 
the  air,  if  the  knowledge  thereof  groweth  like  the  stature  of  a 
goodly  tree.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  Mr.  Alwyn  rises  to  my  view. 
Mammon  incarnate  :  and  then  I  consider  my  own  almost  help- 
less future.  Oh,  Lord  !  oh.  Lord  !  was  it  not  hard  to  deal  with 
me  thus?"  And  Lawrence  turned  his  face  aside,  and — may  I 
say  it,  without  impeaching  his  manhood — wept. 

What  is  there  to  tell  about  those  days,  spent  as  they  were  ir. 
one  of  London's  great  and  useful  hospitals  ;  what  is  there  to 
chronicle,  save  that  the  man  (was  he  not  one  by  reason  of  his 
struggle  and  his  suffering)  slept  and  ate  and  drank,  and 
swallowed  his  medicine  by  rule  and  order,  and  had  visitors 
when  he  was  allowed,  and  thought  at  all  times  and  seasons 
most  convenient  to  himself. 
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?.Ir.  Perkins  came  often  to  see  him,  arrayed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  and  exhibiting  the  most  wonderful  waistcoat  it  had  as 
yet  entered  into  Lawrence's  head  to  conceive  of  any  person 
wearing  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

He  looked,  as  all  such  persons  do  look  when  respectably 
dressed,  excessively  ill  at  ease,  but  he  evidently  considered  his 
costume  the  correct  thing  for  an  hospital  close  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  consoled  himself  for  any  discomfort  it  entailed  accordingly. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  Lawrence  liked  talking  to  his  kinsman 
best  of  all  his  visitors.  Mr.  Perkins  told  him  about  the  latest 
dodge  in  coffee  berries ;  about  a  recent  detection  of  spurious 
nutmegs ;  made  him  his  confidant  concerning  a  method,  a  new 
method  he  had  discovered,  of  coating  peppercorns,  and  spoke 
cheerfully  of  such  work  as  Lawrence  could  do  whether  his  chest 
were  made  sound  or  not. 

This  guest  was  certainly  more  successful  in  winning  gracious 
words  from  Lawrence  than  Mr.  Alwyn,  who  was  a  business  man, 
with  Money  written  on  every  line,  on  every  wrinkle,  on  every 
feature,  on  every  fold  of  his  attire,  and  yet  who  aped  the  fashion- 
able man  of  solid  West-end  standing  all  the  time. 

He  was,  though  not  an  old  man,  old-fashioned  in  his  dress, 
address,  style  of  living,  choice  of  wines,  and  so  forth ;  but  yet, 
spite  of  all  this,  ill-natured  people  said  Mr.  Alwyn  was  not  quite 
so  antiquated  in  his  business  ideas  as  his  tailor  was  in  the  cut 
of  his  clothes. 

'  As  to  his  appearance,  Mr.  Ahvyn  was  a  heavy-looking  indi- 
vidual of  fifty,  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  a  "corporation," 
who  always,  as  Lawrence  remarked,  wore  grey  trousers,  a  black 
frock  coat,  a  black  waistcoat,  a  watch  which  he  carried  in  a  fob. 
Attached  to  this  watch  were  various  keys  and  seals,  which 
jingled  as  Mr.  Alwyn  drew  forth  his  chronometer,  and  checked 
it  against  the  surgeon's  silver  turnip. 

The  man  was,  as  Lawrence  had  said,  "  Mammon  incarnate ; 
and  he  wants  me  to  go  and  stay  at  his  house,"  laughed  the 
youth,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  "  To  go  and  stay  with  him,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  his  daughter !  I  told  the  old  fellow 
she  never  had  ridden,  and  never  could  ride.  I  told  him  wo 
used  to  watch  her  coming  out  of  the  park  gates  at  MaUingford, 
and  prophesy  that  she  would  break  her  neck  some  day,  but  that 
I  little  thought  it  was  I  should  sufter  from  her  want  of  skill.  He 
looked  very  grave  at  first  over  it,  but  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
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conclusion  I  was  right  after  all,  and  wants  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  one  another;  as  if  we  did  not  know  too  much  ol 
each  other  already,"  and  Lawrence  laughed  again. 

Imagine  such  sentences  as  these,  uttered  with  difficulty  at 
intervals ;  fancy  that  conversations  of  this  description  were  the 
only  bright  spots  in  the  monotony  of  that  weary  time,  and  then 
picture  to  your  own  imagination,  each  reader  among  the  number 
I  am  nappy  to  be  now  addressing,  what  a  purgatory  it  must  have 
seemed  to  a  person  of  Lawrence  Barbour's  active  nature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  tell  you  of  the  breaks  in  his  life,  of  his 
various  visitors,  of  how  the  men  from  Distaff  Yard  came  in  little 
relays  to  see  him,  and  were  wont,  after  the  manner  of  their 
fraternity,  to  shake  hands  till  the  patient  screamed  with  the  pain 
such  shaking  caused.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  setting 
forth  all  this — in  recalling  out  of  the  past  the  conversations 
that  were  held,  the  trivial  circumstances  which  were  repeated ;  but 
how  should  I  ever  find  words  to  tell  you  about  the  interminable 
hours  and  days  when  he  was  alone,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  thought  of  the  cruel  accident  that  had  left  him  stranded  and 
disabled,  like  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  on  the  shores  of  life  ? 

How  could  I  ever  hope  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  cursed  his  destiny,  of  the  persistency  he 
displayed  in  refusing  all  medical  comfort,  in  disbelieving  all 
surgical  reports  ? 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  sit  down  in  silence,  making  no 
sign  while  the  tempest  sweeps  by.  There  are  not  many  who 
can  possess  their  souls  with  patience,  and  if  there  be,  such  pa- 
tience was  not  vouchsafed  at  any  rate  to  Lawrence  Barbour. 

He  had  suffered  and  was  sufi"ering,  and  he  could  not  help 
repining.  His  health-  was  gone,  and  his  occupation  to  a  great 
extent  gone  with  it. 

What  should  he  be,  this  prematurely  old  young  man  ?  What 
was  to  be  his  lot  in  life?  How  was  money  still  to  be  made? — 
how  W3S  the  ground  to  be  roped  off — the  bets  booked — the  race 
won? 

True  he  knew  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  and  so 
— for  youth  is  very  hopeful— he  sometimes  trusted  things  might 
yet  go  well  with  him.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Lawrence's  nature, 
though  not  melancholy,  was  yet  like  the  natures  of  many  ener- 
getic individuals,  inelastic;  further,  his  physical  condition  was 
depressing  in  the  extreme,  and  oftener  than  I  could  tell  he  got 
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into  straits  of  despondency  which  were  most  wearing  to  himself, 
and  trying  to  those  interested  in  his  recovery. 

All  at  once,  however,  there  came  a  change.  Mr,  Barbour 
senior  arrived  in  London  in  a  much  more  desponding  state  of 
mind  than  even  that  in  which  it  pleased  Lawrence  to  revel,  and 
wished  to  take  his  boy  home  with  him. 

At  the  very  mention  of  this,  Lawrence  fired  up. 

Was  it  for  a  trumpery  accident  his  father  desired  he  should 
relinquish  the  hopes  and  plans  of  his  life?  Was  his  father 
dreaming  when  he  demanded  such  a  sacrifice?  Did  the  doctors 
say  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  vegetating  in  the  country  ?  Then 
the  doctors  lied !  He,  Lawrence  Barbour,  meant  to  show  the 
whole  of  them,  relations,  friends,  foes,  surgeons,  what  he  could 
yet  do  in  spite  of  his  dislocated  ribs  and  his  unsound  chest. 

"Not  win  the  race! "he  muttered;  "we  shall  see."  And 
from  that  time  forth  he  ceased  complaining,  he  ceased  fretting, 
and  lay  through  the  length  of  those  tantalizingly  fine  summer 
days,  planning,  thinking,  determining ;  more  resolute,  and  more 
persistent,  than  ever  as  to  his  future  course. 


CHAPTER    XL 

ONE    OF   mammon's    ELECT. 

There  are  dravv^backs  to  most  things;  a  curse  oftentimes  walks 
side  by  side  with  a  blessing;  there  are  few  pleasant  days  in  life 
over  which  no  cloud  comes  to  cast  a  shadow,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  talent  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  man  but  contains 
within  itself  some  corresponding  disadvantage. 

To  cleverness  perhaps  the  drawback  is  chiefly  that  even  clever- 
ness must  have  its  youth.  A  man  or  woman,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
be  like  other  people  through  boyhood  or  girlhood  and  then 
suddenly  bud  out  into  genius.     The  tree  shows  early  what  it  is 
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going  to  bear,  and  in  the  human  subject  it  is  apt  to  develope  its 
proclivities  with  rather  a  disagreeable  amount  of  emprcssamnt. 

Sweet  youth  !  innocent  youth !  guileless  youth !  trusting 
youth  !  ingenuous  youth  !  exclaim  our  poets,  and  liiapsodize 
accordingly ;  but  it  never  enters  into  the  head  of  even  the  most 
unpractical  of  writers  to  say  there  is  anything  charming  about 
youth  if  it  be  clever. 

Somehow  cleverness  is  not  a  robe  which  young  people  ever 
seem  able  to  wear  with  humility.  It  is  too  gorgeous  for  them  ; 
they  go  about  vaunting  their  plumage,  and  setting  up  their 
splendid  feathers  for  all  the  world  to  take  note  of  and  admire. 
Further,  they  appear  to  think  that  the  Almighty  has  made  them 
a  rare  species  by  themselves,  and  are  arrogant  accordingly. 

The  consciousness  of  power  is  a  line  thing ;  it  carries  a  man 
through  many  an  uneven  way,  over  many  a  terrible  obstacle ; 
but  till  people  have  learned  that  even  power  is  not  everything, 
till  they  have  had  many  a  rub,  many  a  fall,  many  a  hard  lesson, 
great  mental  strength  and  unusual  talent  are  apt  to  make  our 
acquaintances  a  trifle  disagreeable.  Even  inferiority  does  not 
like  to  be  ridden  over  roughshod.  A  donkey  may  have  a  tender 
mouth,  and  till  the  garments  of  genius  lose  a  little  of  their 
pristine  freshness,  till  their  wearer  ceases  to  be  recognised  by 
them  instead  of  by  himself,  till  he  subdues  his  manner  and 
walks  soberly  and  discreetly  along  the  highways  of  existence, 
till,  in  fact,  the  newness  of  being  cleverer  than  his  fellows  ceases 
to  oppress  him,  and  to  tinge  his  address  with  arrogance,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  no  one  outside  his  own  circle  of  intimate  friends 
and  relations  will  be  much  enchanted  with  the  great  future 
chemist,  or  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  author,  or  engineer,  or  man  of 
business. 

True  genius,  we  are  occasionally  told,  is  always  modest  and 
retiring ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  true  genius  very  rarely  walks 
abroad,  except  in  its  extreme  old  age. 

Fact  is,  perhaps,  that  precocity  always  tries  to  stand  too  high. 
It  is  never  contented  to  remain  in  the  plains,  but  is  eternally 
striving  to  reach  the  hills,  where  sit  the  greybeards  and  the 
sages. 

Essentially,  the  characteristic  of  youthful  talent  is  mental 
loneliness;  and  mental  loneliness  is  just  one  of  those  things 
with  which  ordinary  humanity  has  no  patience ;  for  which  it  has 
no  toleration. 
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Mediocrity  resents  it  as  a  personal  affront,  inferiority  regards 
it  with  awe  and  wonder,  sympathy  is  flung  back  by  it,  kindness 
fails  to  melt  the  ice ;  and  consequently  the  youth,  pressing  on- 
ward to  distinction,  pursues  his  way  in  solitude,  thinking  the 
world  perhaps  as  hard  and  cold  as  the  world  thinks  him  dis- 
agreeable and  conceited. 

The  world,  that  portion  of  it  I  mean  with  which  Lawrence 
Barbour  chanced  at  this  period  of  his  history  to  be  thrown  in 
contact,  arrived  vaguely  at  some  such  conclusions  concerning 
my  hero  as  those  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  set  forth. 

He  was  no  favourite  in  hospital.  Neither  doctors  nor  nurses 
were  greatly  charmed  by  him. 

Everything  that  skill  could  do  for  his  ailments  was  done,  yet 
Lawrence  made  no  sign  of  real  thankfulness. 

There  was,  however,  this  much  to  be  urged  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  that  he  certainly  was  in  the  position  of  that  individual 
whom  the  Irishman  was  employed  to  flog. 

"Bad  cess  to  ye,"  exclaimed  the  Hibernian,  "whether  I  hit 
high,  or  whether  I  hit  low,  it 's  all  the  same,  nothing  satisfies 
ye." 

For  precisely  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  nothing  thoroughly 
satisfied  Lawrence.  It  was  a  bad  business,  and  the  surgeons 
could  only  make  a  patch-work  affair  of  all  their  mending.  As 
regarded  Mr.  Alwyn,  it  was  his  duty  to  come  and  inquire  after 
the  health  of  the  man  who  lay  enduring  torments  because  a 
young  lady  who  did  not  know  how  to  ride  had  been  permitted 
to  mount  a  spirited  horse.  Likewise,  Lawrence  felt  that  jNIiss 
Alwyn  was  merely  performing  a  needful  courtesy  when  she  sent 
him  rare  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  kind  messages,  intermixed  with 
many  regrets. 

He  was  wont  to  turn  the  flowers  over  somewhat  contemp- 
tuously after  Mr.  Al)r\vn  left,  and  to  remark  that  he  supposed 
they  had  been  grown  at  Mallingford. 

Further,  he  never  touched  the  fruit,  but  let  whomsoever  would 
eat  it  with  the  sublimest  self-denial. 

He  had  curious  ideas  on  many  subjects,  and  as  he  never 
hesitated  to  broach  his  opinions  if  occasion  arose  for  his  doing 
so,  he  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  singular  case,  not  merely 
by  reason  of  his  injury,  which  was  exceptional,  but  also  because 
of  his  mental  organization,  which  was  peculiar. 

For  this  reason,  if  Lawrence  did  not  win  love,  he  arrested 
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attention.  His  powers  of  endurance  were  so  great,  his  capacity 
for  suftering  was  so  extreme,  the  intensity  of  his  despair  so  pitiful, 
and  the  courage  with  which  he  faced  the  worst  and  defied  it,  so 
rare,  that  whether  those  around  Uked  or  dishked  him,  they  could 
not  help  being  attracted  by  such  a  nature.  Strength,  whether 
for  evil  or  for  good — energy,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  has  a 
fascination  for  the  most  of  us  ;  and  this  young  man  was  so  strong 
in  all  those  points,  wherein  the  majority  of  his  fellows  were  weak, 
he  had  such  powers  in  him,  undeveloped  though  they  might  be, 
there  was  such  a  conscious  superiority  in  the  way  he  spoke,  in 
the  answers  he  returned  to  questions,  in  his  bearing  towards  Mr. 
Alwyn,  that  even  the  great  man  himself  pronounced  Lawrence 
to  be  a  "  remarkable  fellow,"  and  professed  his  inability  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  him. 

"  He  is  very  ugly,  papa,  is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Miss  Alwyn,  when 
he  advanced  this  theory  of  Lawrence  being  an  enigma. 

Parent  and  child  were  seated  at  the  time  in  the  drawing-room 
of  their  house  in  Hereford  Street,  and  Mr.  Alwyn,  being  rather 
given  to  renewed  inspections  of  his  premises,  looked  all  round 
the  apartment  before  he  answered. 

"No,  not  ugly,  my  dear;  decidedly  not  ugly.  Do  you  not 
remember  seeing  him  at  Mallingford  ?  A  plain  young  man, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  ugly." 

"I  remember  him  very  well  indeed,"  answered  Miss  Alwyn. 
"  He  used  to  be  continually  staring  up  at  our  pew  in  church,  and 
I  thought  him  hideous." 

"  No  person  could  be  hideous  with  such  eyes  as  his,  Etta," 
ansvi'ered  Mr.  Alwyn. 

"Why,  what  kind  has  he  got?"  inquired  Miss  Henrietta,  who 
knew  all  about  Lawrence  Barbour's  eyes  a  great  deal  better  than 
her  father. 

"  They  are  dark,  clever,  piercing  eyes,"  replied  the  rich  man, 
"  eyes  that  never  seem  to  be  off  one's  face,  and  that  go  travel- 
ling down  into  one's  thoughts  and  reading  them.  And  he  does 
read  them,  too,"  added  Mr.  Alwyn,  "  for  he  has  answered  me 
time  after  time  according  to  my  thoughts,  rather  than  my  words. 
A  remarkable  youth  :  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  rises  to  eminence 
some  of  these  days." 

"  Now,  you  dear  old  thing,  don't  say  that,  please  don't,"  en- 
treated Miss  Alwyn ;  "  I  am  quite  weary  of  hearing  you  prophesy 
great  things  about  young  men  who  never  rise  at  all.     There  's 
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Percy  Forbes,  papa,  what  was  he  not  to  be  ?  to  what  height  was 
he  not  to  rise  ? — and  now  the  handsome  creature  will  do  nothing 
but  dance  attendance  on  pretty  girls,  and  is  satisfied  if  he  can 
earn  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  gloves  and  perfumes.  Say  Lawrence 
Barbour  will  not  rise,  and  I  shall  believe  in  him ;  say  he  is  not 
clever,  and  I  shall  expect  to  see  a  book  of  his  reviewed  in  a 
week's  time,  or  to  hear  of  his  being  Solicitor-General  or  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  something  equally  desirable  before  he  is  thirty." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him,  that  I  cannot." 

"  Then  do  not  try  to  make  anything,  but  let  us  see  what  he 
will  turn  out.  Is  he  more  grateful  now  for  your  constant  visits 
than  formerly?  does  he  seem  properly  impressed  at  the  attention 
you  pay  him?" 

"Etta!" 

It  was  ver)^  rarely  Mr.  Alwyn  ventured  to  rebuke  his  daughter, 
but  there  certainly  was  a  sharp  reproof  conveyed  in  his  tone, 
which  Miss  Alwyn  feeling,  coloured,  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  do  not  consider  anything  we  can  do  for  him  too  much 
under  the  circumstances,"  went  on  Mr.  Alwyn,  "  He  risked 
his  life  to  save  yours,  and  he  did  save  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  for 
had  Firefly  once  turned  into  Piccadilly,  there  is  no  telling  what 
fearful  injuries  you  might  not  have  sustained.  Lord  Lallard 
thinks  precisely  the  same  as  I  do.  He  was  at  the  hospital  to- 
day when  I  got  there,  chatting  away  to  Mr.  Barbour  as  though 
he  were  his  brother,  and  he  walked  back  with  me  as  far  as  the 
Marble  Arch.  He  was  inquiring  very  particularly  about  you, 
Etta,  and  intends  to  call." 

*'  I  am  greatly  honoured,"  answered  Miss  Etta,  with  a  mock- 
ing courtesy.  "We  have  been  his  lordship's  neighbours  for  so 
long  that  it  is  delightful  to  think  he  is  going  to  condescend  to 
make  our  acquaintance  at  last.  And  so  he  thinks  you  are  bound 
to  be  grateful  for  ever  to  the  young  man,  and  that  you  are  doing 
nothing  more  than  your  duty  in  marching  over  to  St.  George's 
every  day  !  I  wonder  if  he  would  think  the  same  had  a  groom 
stopped  Firefly;  I  wonder  if  he  would  think  we  ought  to  send 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  all  manner  of  things,  were  a  crossing- 
sweeper  lying  in  Lawrence  Barbour's  place." 

And  the  young  lady,  who  was  getting  angry,  spoke  harshly 
and  scornfully  as  she  concluded  her  tirade. 

"We  could  pension  oft'  a  groom, — we  could  give  a  crossing- 
sweeper  a  sum  of  money "  began  Mr,  Alwyn. 
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"  I  understand ;  snd  as,  though  the  Earbours  are  miserably 
poor,  they  are  too  proud  to  take  money,  we  are  to  go  on  tor 
ever,  I  suppose,  paying  attentions  to  the  family.  We  shall  have 
to  ask  old  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mallingford  when  we  go  down  there, 
and  entertain  the  other  brother,  and  beg  Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour 
to  consider  this  house  his  home.  In  fact  we  are  to  go  through 
life  burdened  by  the  sense  of  an  obligation  which  we  can  never 
hope  to  pay  off,  and  I  shall  hear  whispered  at  every  turn,  'There 
is  the  young  gentleman  who  saved  Miss  Alwyn's  life.'  I  wish 
he  had  let  the  horse  alone,  I  would  rather  have  had  my  legs 
broken,  or  my  neck  broken,  for  that  matter,  than  be  compelled 
to  carry  such  an  incubus  about  with  me." 

"The  real  fact  is  Percy  has  vexed  you;  is  it  not  so?"  said 
Mr.  Alwyn.  '"  He  told  us,  to  begin  with,  or  rather  he  told  you, 
that  Lawrence  Barbour  would  not  come  cap  in  hand  to  any 
man  living.  You  were  full  that  first  night  of  what  we  were  to 
do  for  the  youth,  of  how  we  were  to  ask  his  father  up  to  stay 
with  us,  of  how  he  must  be  brought  over  here,  and  I  remember 
well  Percy  remarking,  '  You  can  ask  him,  of  course ;  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  get  him  to  take  up  his  abode  with  you,  for  he 
is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  independent  as  possible.'  And 
when  I  did  ask  him  and  he  refused,  you  grew  angry,  and  wanted 
me  not  to  go  to  the  hospital  any  more.  You  are  not  right  in 
this  matter,  Etta ;  though  you  are  my  daughter,  I  must  say  I 
think  you  are  wrong." 

"  Well,  you  have  said  it,  so  let  us  talk  no  more  about  him. 
Next  thing,  I  suppose,  you  will  be  wanting  me  to  go  to  St. 
George's." 

"  Percy  said  you  ought,"  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Alwyn. 

"  I  wish  Percy  Forbes  and  Lawrence  Barbour  were  both 
sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,"  retorted 
Miss  Alwyn,  and  she  rose  as  she  spoke  and,  apparently  in  order 
to  put  end  to  the  discussion,  went  over  to  her  piano  and  com- 
menced singing. 

Seated  afar  off,  Mr.  Alwyn  sat  and  listened,  and  beat  time 
with  his  head  and  fingers,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  with  the 
music  so  much  as  with  the  singer,  his  only  child,  of  whom  he 
was  proud  and  yet  afraid — whom  he  loved  a  vast  deal  more  than 
she  loved  him. 

Let  me  try  to  sketch  them  both  for  you  as  they  were  then — 
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father  and  daughter;  the  rich  man,  and  the  solitary  creature 
who  was  near  and  dear  to  him  on  earth. 

Mr.  Ahvyn  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  by  any  chance 
seem  to  unbend.  Easy  chairs  had  no  attraction  for  him;  if  by 
chance  he  selected  one  he  did  not  lean  back  in  it  like  anybody 
else,  but  sat  rather  bent  forward  a  little,  with  his  legs  apart,  and 
his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  carpet. 

No  human  being  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Alwyn  lying  on  a  sofa, 
neither  was  it  in  the  memory  of  any,  even  of  his  oldest  acquaint- 
ances, that  they  had  beheld  him  resting  with  his  arm  upon  a 
chimney-piece.  \\\\t\\  he  stood  he  stood  upright ;  when  he  sat, 
he  never  stretched  out  his  limbs,  nor  lolled  in  a  chair,  nor  took 
his  ease  in  any  way. 

People  said  Mr.  Alwyn  had  too  much  money  to  be  able  to 
take  his  ease,  and  perhaps  this  assertion  was  correct.  His 
money  was  a  great  trouble  to  Mr.  Alwyn,  as  money  always  is 
to  those  who  are  reported  to  have  more  of  it  than  is  actually 
the  case. 

Mr.  Alwyn  was  rich,  very  rich ;  but  the  world  called  him  a 
millionaire,  and  therein  the  world  was  wrong.  He  had  not 
made  his  money  easily ;  he  had  not  made  it  perfectly  honestly. 
His  hands  were  not  so  clean  as  they  had  been  thirty  years  be- 
fore :  he  had  not  found  the  ways  of  commerce  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness; and  emphatically  he  had  not  found  its  paths  those  of 
peace. 

He  had  not  exactly  risen  from  the  ranks  ;  he  was  not  one  of 
those  men  who,  coming  into  London  hatless  and  shoeless,  are 
borne  out  of  the  great  Babylon  to  one  of  the  "  silent  cities  "  in 
a  hearse  with  nodding  plumes,  amid  the  noise  of  much  lamen- 
tation and  weeping.  On  the  contrary,  his  father  had  been  in 
business  before  him,  and  his  grandfather  before  that.  He  sprang 
from  a  class  which  finds  it  much  harder  to  get  on  in  the  world 
than  a  class  infinitely  lower,  because  the  members  composing  it 
are  fettered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career  by  the  opinions 
of  the  clique  in  which  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 

The  lad  who  has  swept  out  an  office,  and  eaten  without  any 
feeling  of  shame,  but  rather  with  an  appreciative  relish,  three- 
penny worth  of  beefsteak  pudding,  rides  a  light-weight  in  the 
race  for  wealth  against  the  man  who  has  always  associated  re- 
spectability with  rates  and  taxes  ;  who  believes  in  keeping  up  a 
certain  appearance,  who  has  many  pulls  on  his  purse  and  more 
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on  his  temper,  who  regards  the  opinions  of  those  about  him, 
who  considers  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  and  a  given  style 
of  dress  indispensable,  and  who  mounts  the  business  steed  cum- 
bered by  prejudices  and  fears,  and  oppressed  by  much  gentility. 

Given  two  boys,  with  equal  push  and  ability — the  one  the  son 
of  nobody,  who  keeps  your  crossing  clean,  and  who,  when  he 
shuts  up  shop,  by,  as  it  has  been  neatly  put,  "  sweeping  the  mud 
up  on  the  pavement,"  goes  away  to  sleep  in  some  wretched 
lodging  ;  and  the  other,  the  son  of  a  man  earning  three,  or  four, 
or  five  hundred  a  year,  shall  we  say.  Put  them  out  in  life — the 
one  as  errand-boy,  the  other  as  junior  clerk;  which  of  these  has 
the  best  chance  of  success? 

The  one  is  educated ;  the  other  is  not.  The  one  is  socially 
much  higher  than  his  fellow;  the  other  is  but,  in  the  world's 
estimation,  as  the  mud  he  once  swept  aside  from  his  crossing; 
— the  one  has  friends  to  help  him;  the  other  must  take  his 
leaps  for  himself; — the  one,  apparently,  has  far  the  best  chance  ; 
the  other  has,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  every  circumstance  dead 
against  him ; — and  yet,  look  you,  the  poor  boy  gets  the  lead  of 
the  race,  because  he  is  not  weighted  unduly ;  because  he  has 
been  able  to  steal  ahead,  while  no  one  was  thinking  of  him — 
no  one  criticising  how  he  rode. 

The  rates  and  the  taxes,  the  eating  and  drinking,  the  clothing 
and  servants,  the  opinions  of  friends,  the  ideas  of  society — all 
tend  to  keep  a  man  of  the  middle  class  in  the  valley  of  medio- 
crity all  his  life.  He  is  influenced  by  his  surroundings :  his 
next  door  neighbour  is  a  person  of  consequence  in  his  eyes — 
Mrs.  Grundy  a  power  which  he  fears  to  ignore. 

Mrs.  Grundy  had,  all  his  life,  stood  between  Mr.  Alwyn  and 
comfort.  From  his  youth  upward  that  typical  female  had 
exercised  a  baneful  influence  on  his  happiness,  and  in  his  latter 
years,  when  wealth  and  abundance  had  been  gained,  and  some- 
thing far  and  away  more  than  competence  secured,  Mr.  Ahvyn 
still  allowed  the  maxims  of  that  disagreeable  individual  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct,  her  ideas  to  afi"ect  his  mode  of  life. 

Society  was  pleased,  as  I  have  said,  to  call  Mr.  Alu7n  a 
millionaire,  and  Mr.  Alwyn  did  not  contradict  society.  He 
knew  as  well  as  anybody  on  earth,  that  if  he  were,  as  some 
people  facetiously  remarked,  one  of  Mammon's  elect,  he  had 
not  as  yet  entered  into  the  kingdom.  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that,  while  the  world  thought  he  was  not  living  up  to 
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anything  like  his  income,  it  yet  would  have  puzzled  his  wits 
greatly  had  anything  occurred  to  compel  him  to  increase  his 
expenditure.  He  had  visible  wealth — he  had  a  fair  house  in 
town,  well  and  handsomely  furnished — he  had  pictures — he  had 
statuettes — he  had  men-servants  and  women-servants — he  had 
Mallingford,  where  were  gardeners,  and  gamekeepers,  and 
grooms,  and  more  men  and  more  women — he  had  carriages  and 
horses — he  entertained  liberally — he  was  not  niggardly  about 
giving  to  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

All  this  he  was  able  to  do— able  without  running  any  risk, 
without  spending  a  penny  beyond  what  was  justifiable  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  the  world  thought,  because  they  saw  so  much  wealth, 
that  the  man  was  about  twice  as  wealthy  as  happened  actually 
to  be  the  case. 

If  Mr.  Ahv}'n  ventured  to  hint  he  was  not  so  rich  as  people 
took  him  to  be,  his  assertion  was  received  either  with  polite  in- 
credulity or  laughed  at  as  a  capital  joke.  "Not  wealthy,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  You  are  only  too  wealthy,"  was  the  usual  reply ; 
and  Mr.  Ahvyn,  like  many  others,  had  to  bow  his  head  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  crown  which  was  forced  upon  him. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

HEREFORD    STREET. 

The  reader  who  follows  this  story  to  the  end  will  find  that  the 
young  lady  whom  we  left  in  the  last  chapter  seated  at  her  piano, 
plays  an  important  part  in  it,  and  exercises  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  the  hero. 

After  this  statement,  no  apology  can  be  considered  necessary 
for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  Miss  Ahvyn,  and  the  house  which 
you  will  be  asked  many  a  time  to  enter  before  the  "  Race  for 
Wealth  "  is  ended,  and  the  goal  of  completion  reached. 
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There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  and  and  another  of  the  moon, 
and  there  is  also  one  style  of  beauty  among  women  which  is 
angelic  and  another  which  is — not. 

Miss  Alwyn's  beauty  was,  as  Percy  Forbes  remarked  in  after 
days,  not  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  nor  of  a  woman,  but  of  a  devil. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  hard  words  used  concerning  a  lady,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  contradict  them ;  but  what  he  said  chanced 
unfortunately  to  be  true.  She  was  beautiful  exceedingly,  fasci- 
nating beyond  all  powers  of  description;  and  yet  her  beauty 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  coveted.  Her  fascination  was 
of  that  kind  from  which  all  honest  men  might  pray  God  to 
deliver  them. 

There  are  faces  that  we  do  not  take  to  much  at  first;  from 
which  instinct — so  much  more  reliable  in  its  warnings  than  sense 
ever  is  in  its  assurances— bids  us  flee ;  and  Henrietta  Alwyn's 
was  one  of  these. 

But  still  the  majority  of  men  did  not  flee;  they  turned  to 
take  another  look,  and  were  lost.  For  the  singular  eyes  at- 
tracted them — the  hair,  which  Percy  said  was  like  the  coils  of  a 
snake,  entangled  them;  her  smile  bewitched,  her  manner  in- 
toxicated them ;  and  he  who  once  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
loving  Henrietta  Alwyn,  never  came  forth  from  it  quite  scath- 
less — quite  the  same  as  he  had  been  before. 

She  was  young,  too — only  one-and-twenty.  Had  Percy 
Forbes  ever  spoken  freely  about  her  to  any  one  in  those  days, 
he  would  have  added,  "  And,  my  God,  what  will  she  be  when 
she  is  old?" 

Heart,  and  soul,  and  body,  she  was  a  flirt ;  not  an  innocent 
harmless  flirt,  like  many  a  girl  who  settles  down  after  a  time 
into  a  sufficiently  sober  and  discreet  matronhood — but  a  flirt 
ingrain,  a  flirt  who  did  not  care  at  what  price  her  success  was 
purchased,  what  tears  flowed,  what  wounds  were  inflicted,  so  as 
she  was  satisfied — she  triumphant. 

She  had  her  grievance  against  society;  but  whatever  of  pain 
and  mortification  she  had  received,  she  paid  back  through  the 
years  with  interest. 

She  had  not  been  born  in  the  purple,  and  the  purple  was 
slow  about  recognising  her  merits. 

She  had  received  slights;  great  ladies  had  been  insolent  to 
her,  as  only,  perhaps,  great  ladies  know  how. 

They  had  wounded  her  pride — they  liad  criticised  her  man- 
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ners — they  had  refused  to  admit  her  into  the  holy  of  hoHes. 
"Fast"  was  not  a  word  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  which  I 
am  writing,  but  Miss  Ahvyn  was  considered  the  equivalent  of 
fast,  and  looked  coldly  on  accordingly. 

Therein,  however,  society  made  a  mistake — as  great  a  mis- 
take as  it  made  about  Mr.  Alwyn's  wealth. 

Could  Miss  Ahvyn  have  gone  a  pace,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
she  would  gladly  have  astonished  all  the  dowagers  of  her  ac- 
quaintance; but  there  were  so  i^w  things  of  the  nature  of  speed 
within  her  reach,  that  perforce  she  was  obliged  to  travel  quietly 
enough  along  the  road  of  life. 

She  could  not  drive ;  she  dare  no  more  have  attempted  to 
guide  a  pair  of  ponies  even  from  Mallingford  to  the  station  than 
she  could  have  flown.  If  there  was  one  thing  she  earnestly 
desired,  it  was  nerve  and  skill  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  be- 
come a  good  whip  and  a  good  rider.  She  had  persisted  in 
attempting  to  manage  a  horse,  spite  of  her  own  fears  and  the 
warnings  of  those  who  were  learned  in  such  matters.  She  had 
her  ambition  and  her  weakness,  and  both  had  received  a  severe 
shock,  when  she  and  Firefly  and  Lawrence  Barbour  lay  in  a 
heap  together  within  the  sight  of  Piccadilly. 

She  desired  to  do  everything  well,  and  there  were  many  things 
which  she  could  not  do  at  all. 

Discovering  this,  she  bemoaned  her  fate  at  not  having  been 
rich  from  her  youth  upwards,  at  not  having  been  put  on  a  pony 
in  her  infant  days ;  in  not  having  been  used  to  horses  all  her 
life ;  in  not  having  moved  in  the  best  society  from  her  child- 
hood ;  in  not  having  been  taught  by  the  greatest  artists  how  to 
play  like  Thalberg,  and  sing  like  Grisi. 

"  God  is  very  good."  Percy  Forbes  was  wont  to  tell  her  ;  "  if 
you  had  been  too  perfect,  you  would  not  have  given  any  other 
woman  a  chance.  No  doubt  it  was  wisely  ordered,  or  we  might 
all  have  been  too  fond  of  you." 

And  then  Etta  would  flash  round  on  him,  and  answer, — 
"  Have  you  not  been  too  fond  of  me,  Percy  ?     Have  you 
not——" 

"  Yes ;  I  plead  guilty,"  he  was  wont  to  reply :  *'  but  I  will 
never  be  too  fond  of  you  again,  Hetty.  Make  yourself  quite 
easy  on  that  score,  for  I  never  will." 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Percy ;  I  wonder  how  you  dare " 

"And  so  do  I,  sweetest,  wonder  how  I  ever  escaped  with  life; 
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wonder  bow,  loving  you  as  I  once  did,  I  ever  can  have  come 
to  love  you  not  at  all.  Spare  your  pains,  Hetty ;  keep  your 
trouble  for  some  one  else,  for  I  vow  to  you,  I  vow  and  I  de- 
clare—  you  might  as  well  try  now  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
dead,  as  the  heart  of  Percy  Forbes." 

"Your  heart  is  not  dead,"  she  would  answer,  scornfully. 

"And  did  I  say  it  was?  Did  you  desire  to  kill  me  altogether? 
Did  you  want  not  to  leave  me  a  chance  of  escape,  not  even  a 
little  city  to  flee  unto  ?  Dearest  Hetty,  you  are  very  beautiful, 
but  you  are  also  very  wicked  and  very  cruel;  as  I  said  before, 
tlie  Almighty  has  been  good  to  mankind  in  not  suffering  you 
to  have  too  much  power  over  weak  saints  like  myself" 

They  quarrelled,  this  pair;  quarrelled  eternally;  and  yet 
Henrietta  was  fond  of  Percy  Forbes,  and  would  fain  have  kept 
him  at  her  feet  for  ever. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  pair  wrangling  and  disputing  —  to 
behold  how  coolly  Percy  caught  all  her  sneers  and  flung  them 
back  at  her — how  she  got  crimson  with  passion,  and,  while  she 
hurled  taunts  at  him,  dilated  with  a  rage  which  she  was  impo- 
tent to  express. 

She  was  tall,  and  had  a  glorious  figure ;  she  had  a  skin  as 
white  and  as  pure  as  the  flower  of  a  lily;  she  had  got  masses  of 
black  hair,  which  hung  in  curls  over  neck  and  shoulders  —  in 
twining  curls,  that  seemed  to  have  life  in  them,  that  were,  as 
Percy  said,  less  like  the  flowing  locks  of  a  woman  than  the  coils 
of  a  snake.  She  had  small  hands  and  feet,  her  head  was  well 
set  on,  and  she  bore  herself  with  a  haughty  and  defiant  carriage. 

She  had  regular  features :  a  somewhat  large  mouth,  with  full, 
red  lips,  and  eyes  —  what  colour  were  her  eyes  ?  —  that  kept 
changing,  changing  like  a  cat's,  as  the  varying  light  fell  upon 
them. 

Women  she  did  not  like,  and,  for  that  matter,  she  professed 
not  to  like  men  either ;  but  women  certainly  were  her  abhor- 
rence, and  the  lady  who  presided  over  the  establishment  in 
Hereford  Street,  and  who  was  chaperone,  companion,  house- 
keeper, all  in  one,  could  have  testified  to  the  truth  of  Henrietta's 
statement  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  experience. 

Further,  she  might  have  added  that  women  did  not  like  Miss 
Alwyn;  which  was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  saying  that 
love  begets  love  be  correct. 

Very  vague  and  very  shadowy  are  these  figures  on  my  paper. 
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It  is  merely  the  negatives  which  have  been  taken ;  but  perhaps 
as  the  story  proceeds  the  faces  and  the  forms  may  grow  more 
distinct,  and  stand  out  clearly  as  photographs  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader. 

It  was  after  the  fashion  of  photographs  that  father,  and 
daughter,  and  house,  came  to  be  stamped  in  time  on  the 
memories  of  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Percy  Forbes. 

I^Iany  a  man  and  many  a  woman  came  and  went  and  faded 
out  of  their  recollection,  but  the  features  of  Mr.  Alwyn  and  his 
daughter  never  grew  faint  or  cloudy  on  their  mental  canvas. 

There  were  dwellings,  once  familiar,  which  became  as  strange 
habitations  to  them  in  the  course  of  years,  and  streets  that  their 
feet  once  traversed  frequently,  grew  in  time  to  be  forgotten 
localities ;  but  Hereford  Street,  and  the  house  therein,  where 
Henrietta  and  her  father  abode,  remained  as  ink  upon  paper, 
as  carving  on  a  rock,  with  both  men  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Hereford  Street  is  a  region  of  the  West 
End  well  known  to  many  who  read  these  pages.  It  was  never 
much  of  a  thoroughfare,  running  as  it  did  parallel  with  Oxford 
Street. 

Running  as  it  did ;  for  alas  !  here,  too,  all  is  changed :  where 
there  were  houses  there  is  now  a  space  of  waste  ground ;  the 
south  side  of  the  street  is  demolished,  and  where  Mr.  Alwyn's 
opposite  neighbours  lived  and  died,  ate  and  drank,  married  and 
gave  in  marriage,  feasted  and  fasted,  there  is  at  this  moment 
a  little  tract  of  desert  land  enclosed  with  low  wooden  palings 
looking  wretched  and  desolate  in  the  twilight. 

Part  of  the  north  side  remains  for  the  present  intact,  but 
changed  almost  past  recognition. 

The  front-doors  of  the  former  time  are  the  back-doors  of  the 
present ;  entrances  have  been  made  from  Oxford  Street ;  and 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  years  gone  by  are  filled  with  goods  and 
desecrated  by  the  voices  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

Still,  however,  the  house  is  standing  where  Mr.  Alwyn  lived 
and  was  great ;  and  if  a  man  be  at  all  imaginative,  he  may,  in 
the  evening  firelight,  people  the  now  deserted  rooms  with  their 
former  inhabitants.  He  can  fancy  that  the  years  have  not  gone 
by,  bringing  changes  with  them ;  he  can  listen  for  the  stopping 
of  carriages  at  the  doors  that  only  now  open  to  take  in  the  milk; 
he  can  assign  one  apartment  to  this  purpose  and  another  to  that; 
he  can  fill  the  balconies  with  flowers,  and  see  the  guests  troop- 
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ing  down  the  stone  staircase  to  dinner;  he  can  assign  a  corner 
at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room  to  the  grand  piano;  he  can  place 
couches  on  each  side  of  the  hearth ;  he  can  wait  for  the  ladies 
coming  up  from  an  apartment  hung  with  crimson  flock-paper  on 
the  ground-floor,  where  a  repast,  not  a  la  Riisse,  has  just  been 
served ;  he  can  pass  through  a  much-ornamented  doorway,  and 
peep  into  what  was  once  a  sleeping -chamber  beyond  ;  he  can 
see  the  old-fashioned  four-poster,  hung  with  heavy  draperies,  and 
look  at  his  own  face  in  the  mirror  placed  between  the  windows, 
in  which  beauty  was  wont  to  smile  at  the  reflection  of  her  own 
loveliness. 

There  are  still  the  much-ornamented  ceilings,  still  the  richly- 
carved  doorways,  still  the  mouldings,  the  cornices,  the  marks  of 
where  pictures  have  been  hung,  the  old,  old-fashioned  chimney- 
pieces,  where  sienna  is  let  into  the  white  slab,  and  carried  round 
the  edges  of  the  fireplace.  There  are  the  marble  hearths  and 
the  high  grates  of  former  days ;  there  is  the  imitation-oak  stain- 
ing on  the  floor,  marking  just  where  the  carpet  was  laid  ;  there 
is  the  skirting  round  the  room,  finished  off  with  much  care,  and 
avast  amount  of  moulding ;  there  are  the  panelled  doors;  there 
is  carving  everywhere — on  the  wainscot,  on  the  window-shutters, 
on  the  entablatures  and  jambs  of  the  doorways.  What  more 
could  a  dreamer  desire  than  to  sit  in  such  a  room,  in  the  fire- 
light, and  bid  the  men  and  the  women  who  formerly  peopled  it 
appear  again  unto  him  ? 

They  come  out  of  the  gloom,  out  of  the  darkness,  they  come 
and  stand  in  groups  about  the  hearth,  laughing,  chatting,  flirt- 
ing as  of  old.  They  come,  and  he  looks  in  their  faces,  and 
sees  those  in  their  youth  who  are  now  old,  those  old  who  are 
now  dead. 

He  recalls  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows 
of  each ;  hopes  never  fulfilled,  and  forgotten  fears  that  will 
trouble  them  no  more ;  joys  that  have  passed  away,  sorrows 
that  they  have  taken  to  the  grave  with  them. 

Love,  despair,  anger,  remorse,  laughter,  tears — all  these  have 
found  a  resting-place  within  the  walls,  that  are  now  bare  of  life. 
Let  us  away,  friends,  let  us  away  from  the  house  that  now  is, 
to  the  house  that  Avas ;  let  us  rise,  and  put  the  phantom  host  to 
rout  with  the  presence  of  honest  flesh  and  blood  ;  let  us  leave 
the  deserted  rooms  to  the  spectres  of  the  past,  and  enter  them 
no  more,  save  when  they  are  furnished  and  inhabited,  with 
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the  men  and  the  women  who  have  each  in  this  story  a  part  to 
play  out. 

So  !  darkness  is  settling  down  upon  the  passages  and  the 
landing  as  we  walk  forth  from  the  drawing-room,  and  pass  down 
the  stairs,  and  when  we  close  the  hall-door,  which  is  now  so 
seldom  opened,  behind  us,  and  steal  out  into  the  saddening 
twilight,  we  leave  the  old  house  empty,  and  the  once  cheerful 
apartments  without  a  living  thing  in  them  to  take  away  the 
sense  of  desolation  utter  and  complete  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MINOR  TROUBLES. 

Through  the  glorious  summer  weather  Lawrence  Barbour  lay 
in  hospital. 

Into  the  wards  of  St.  George's  the  sun  streamed  brightly ; 
from  the  windows  of  the  hospital  the  convalescents  could  see 
Hyde  Park  and  the  Queen's  gardens  full  of  leaf,  and  green  with 
verdure.  The  Row  was  by  no  means  deserted ;  the  Drive 
was  thronged  day  after  day  with  carriages ;  along  Piccadilly  and 
down  the  Knightsbridge  Road  the  stream  of  human  life  poured 
continually ;  the  water-carts  spread  a  pleasant  coolness  on  the 
streets  as  they  went  by;  there  were  trucks  full  of  flowers  that 
looked  gay  in  the  middle  of  the  London  thoroughfares  ;  which- 
ever way  one  turned  there  were  cool  muslins  and  light  silks  and 
white  straw  bonnets ;  the  parks  were  alive  with  children  ;  there 
was  no  frost,  no  mud,  no  fog ;  the  pleasantest  time  of  all  the 
year  to  be  in  the  great  Babylon  had  come ;  the  best  season  for 
seeing  London,  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  squares,  its  bridges, 
its  docks,  its  shipping,  its  river,  its  long,  long  lines  of  streets,  its 
suburbs,  its  crowded  resorts,  had  arrived  \  but  still  Lav/rence 
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lay,  as  I  have  said,  in  hospital,  creeping  his  way  back  by  slow 
degrees  to  comparative  health. 

That  was  a  part  cut  out  of  his  life;  he  learned  no  useful 
lesson ;  he  acquired  no  sweet  virtue ;  he  failed  both  in  patience 
and  gratitude.  It  was  a  blank  page  on  which,  in  the  after 
days,  he  never  could  perceive  that  any  beneficial  line  had  been 
traced. 

I'hankless  and  uneasy,  he  often  turned  his  tired  eyes  towards 
the  light,  murmuring,  "  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  O  Lord, 
to  have  taken  me  at  once  than  to  leave  me  to  drag  on  my  life 
thus  ?  "  but  he  never,  at  any  stage  of  his  illness,  so  far  bowed 
his  heart  as  to  say,  "  God's  will  be  done." 

Well,  it  was  hard.  There  is  nothing  harder  than  to  bear; 
and  that  was  all  the  work  Lawrence  had  set  him  to  do  at  the 
tmie  of  which  I  am  writing. 

He  was  young,  and  the  young  always  grudge  the  loss  of  even 
an  hour  of  their  existence.  He  was  naturally  active,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  an  active  man  to  lie  by  with  equanimity.  He  was 
willing  to  work,  and  the  sole  labour  allotted  to  him  was  idleness. 
Morning  after  morning  the  sun  rose  and  shone  into  the  wards ; 
day  after  day  the  summer  brightness  gladdened  the  London 
streets ;  patients  went  and  came  continuously ;  men  left  their 
legs  behind  them,  and  departed ;  had  their  arms  .set,  and  were 
made  sound  again  ;  recovered  from  the  effects  of  frightful  acci- 
dents, and  walked  away  in  company  with  their  friends ;  but 
still  he  lay  on,  and  thought  his  thoughts,  and  bore  his  pain  in 
silence. 

Visitors  not  a  few  came  and  sat  by  him.  Mr.  Alwyn  did  his 
duty  of  course ;  and  Lord  Lallard  was  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  the  son  of  his  old  neighbour,  calling  in  often  to 
cheer  him  up  with  news  of  the  outer  world,  and  asking  him  to 
go  down  and  stay  at  Lallard  Park  for  a  time,  whenever  he  was 
able  to  travel. 

Mr.  Barbour  did  not  return  to  town  after  his  first  visit. 
Travelling  was  expensive,  and  his  interviews  with  Lawrence  had 
not,  as  a  whole,  been  productive  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to 
either;  he  resented  Mr,  Ahvyn's  attempts  to  force  his  hospi- 
tality on  him  as  insolent  condescension,  and  Mr.  Perkins'  well- 
meaning  proffers  of  friendship  as  impertinent  familiarity. 

He  had  told  his  son  he  considered  starvation  preferable  to 
such  associations,  and  entreated  him  to  return  home.   To  which 
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Lawrence  had  answered,  "  Each  one  to  his  taste;  for  my  part,  I 
had  rather  beg  in  the  London  streets,  than  go  mouching  in  idle- 
ness about  the  Clay  Farm  as  I  used  to  do." 

After  a  very  few  such  passages,  Mr.  Barbour  wended  his 
sorrowful  Avay  back  to  Mallingford,  feeling  that  the  business 
taint  brought  into  the  blood  of  his  family  by  Miss  Perkins 
would  never  be  obliterated ;  and  when  on  the  following  Sunday 
a  sermon  was  delivered  on  "Original  Sin,"  the  disappointed 
gentleman  associated  in  his  own  mind  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the 
marriage  of  his  great-grandfather  with  the  drysalter's  daughter. 

He  turned  his  hopes  next  on  Edmund,  who  certainly  had 
developed  no  trading  propensities,  but  this  was  unfortunately 
rather  because  he  was  idle,  than  because  he  was  proud ;  rather 
because  he  detested  work  of  any  kind,  than  because  he  desired 
to  push  himself  on,  and  rise  to  eminence  in  any  other  pursuit 
or  profession. 

Lawrence  was  the  son  who  could  have  brought  green  leaves 
and  goodly  fruit  on  the  bare  and  barren  family  tree — Lawrence, 
and  he  Avould  not !  He  had  chosen  his  own  road  in  life,  and 
was  resolved  to  follow  it  to  the  end !  What  wonder  that  Mr. 
Barbour  left  London  disgusted  and  disappointed,  and  tried  to 
forget  that  evil  for  which  indeed  there  seemed  no  remedy  ? 

He  had  his  paternal  feelings,  however,  nevertheless,  and  wrote 
frequently  to  his  first-bom,  pressing  on  him  to  come  home  for 
a  time ;  at  least,  till  his  health  should  be  re-established. 

Mr.  Sondes — the  only  person  Mr.  Barbour  had  seen  in  Lon- 
don whom  he  could  endure,  and  in  whose  house,  far  east  though 
it  might  be,  he  had  been  good  enough  to  stay — answered  these 
letters  on  behalf  of  the  patient,  and  softened  down,  as  he  wrote, 
all  those  harshnesses  of  expression  for  which  Lawrence  was 
famous. 

In  due  time,  also,  Edmund  managed  to  scrape  together 
enough  money  to  come  up  and  see  London  and  the  invalid. 
Which  spectacle  he  enjoyed  most,  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious 
to  inquire. 

As  for  the  Perkinses,  there  was  neither  beginning  nor  end  of 
them,  for  Mrs.  Perkins,  greatly  to  Lawrence's  distress,  considered 
it  incumbent  upon  her  to  visit  him  in  his  affliction,  and  made 
up  little  parties  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to,  as  she 
phrased  it,  forget  his  "troubles  a  bit." 

In  this  laudable  object  Mrs.  Perkins  succeeded  to  admira- 
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tion.  No  other  person  who  ever  entered  St.  George's  ever 
caused  Lawrence  so  thoroughly  to  lose  all  sense  of  his  bodily 
ailments  as  the  chemist's  wife. 

She  called  him  a  "  poor  dear,"  and  kissed  him  with  motherly 
demonstrativeness.  She  sat  with  his  hand  in  hers  till  both  got 
clammy  and  wet,  when  Lawrence  could  endure  such  marks  of 
affection  and  attention  no  longer.  She  brought  him  the  most 
wonderful  cakes,  the  most  astonishing  delicacies,  the  stalest  of 
fruits.  She  wore  hideous  bonnets,  and  either  a  white  or  a 
crimson  shawl;  she  had  always  a  child  with  her;  in  fact,  the 
children  looked  upon  Lawrence's  illness  as  something  rather 
agreeable  and  productive  of  excitement,  and  were  much  vexed 
and  troubled  in  spirit  when,  by  reason  of  his  recovery,  the 
pleasant  pilgrimages  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  ceased. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Jackson  accompanied  her  friend,  and  then 
indeed  Lawrence  wondered  why  women  so  ugly  were  allowed 
to  live,  why  women  with  such  tongues  were  not  aasrcred  and 
got  rid  of. 

Ada,  too,  assisted  at  these  ceremonies  with  great  vivacity  and 
loquacity.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  viz.,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  visit,  she  climbed  up  on  the  bed,  thereby 
occasioning  Lawrence  such  agony  that  he  damned  the  engaging 
cliild  so  heartily  and  loudly,  as  to  bring  the  nurse  to  his  side,  and 
cause  the  whole  ward  to  be  convulsed  with  smothered  laughter. 

He  endeavoured  subsequently  to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Perkins 
for  his  warmth,  but  his  excuses  were  unnecessary — Mrs.  Perkins 
having  already  taken  his  part  to  the  extent  of  threatening  to 
inflict  punishment  on  Miss  Ada  when  she  got  her  home,  and  of 
declaring  to  the  offender  that  she  would  tell  her  "par  of  her 
goings  on,"  who  would  never,  never  let  her  come  to  see  her 
"poor,  dear,  sick  cousin  again." 

"  Now,  if  she  only  holds  to  that,"  thought  Lawrence,  while 
Ada  put  up  her  shoulders  and  dropped  her  under  lip,  and 
swelled  out  her  cheeks,  and  got  very  red  in  the  face :  all  pre- 
paratory signs  of  a  thorough  good  sobbing-fit. 

"  If  you  let  her  cry,  you  will  both  be  turned  out,"  exclaimed 
Lawrence,  wildly  regardless  whether  there  were  any  truth  in  his 
statement  or  not ;  "  they  won't  allow  any  noise  here."  Where- 
upon Ada  was  desired  to  behave  herself,  and  gulped  back  her 
grief  accordingly. 

Unhappily  for  Lawrence,  however,  Mrs.  Perkins  did  not  prove 
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as  good  as  her  word,  for  she  brought  Ada,  not  merely  again,  but 
frequently ;  and  Ada  invariably  came  into  the  ward  bearing  in 
her  hands  a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  which  she  presented  to  her 
cousin. 

These  flowers  were  scentless,  limp,  and  long-gathered,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  London  flowers — of  the  commoner  sort — to  be; 
further,  the  stalks  were  wet  and  sticky,  which  last  fact  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  persistency  with  which  Ada  had  eaten  sweets 
all  the  way  in  the  Blackwall  omnibus  which  conveyed  her  and 
her  mother  from  Limehouse  to  Piccadilly. 

Then  there  were  occasional  incursions  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, who  surveyed  Lawrence  with  astonished  interest,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Perkins, — 

"  What  made  his  face  so  white,  like  chalk,  and  his  eyes  so 
big,  and  his  bones  so  plain,  and  his  voice  so  queer?" 

''Is  he  soon  going  to  die?"  asked  the  youngest  but  one,  the 
first  time  he  was  permitted  to  look  on  Lawrence  after  his  accident. 
The  child  had  sat  silent  for  many  minutes,  staring  at  his 
relative,  and  occupying  that  vantage  post  of  observation,  his 
mother's  lap,  must  have  arrived  at  the  above  result  by  a  slow 
and  careful  course  of  reasoning,  the  cleverness  of  which  Mrs. 
Perkins  seemed  unable  to  appreciate,  for  she  declined  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  and  desired  him  to  "  Hush  ! "  declaring,  in  the 
same  breath,  that  children  should  "  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

Lawrence  mentally  amended  this  sentence.  He  thought  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  neither  seen  nor  heard ;  and  the  "  same  rule 
would  hold  good  with  regard  to  many  grown-up  people  too,"  he 
finished,  having  in  his  mind's  eye  more  especially  Mrs.  Perkins, 
who  had  a  pernicious  habit  of  taking  off  her  gloves,  and  pulling 
them  out  finger  by  finger,  of  unfastening  her  bonnet-strings  and 
setting  that  article  of  attire  very  far  back  on  her  head,  of  throw- 
ing oft'  her  shawl,  and  remarking  with  vehemence  on  the  heat, 
breathing  deep  sighs  at  intervals,  expressive  of  being  oppressed 
and  weary ;  weary  with  fanning  herself  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, perhaps,  for  that  was  a  duty  in  which  she  never  relaxed 
voluntarily. 

Ah  !  belles  and  ladies  of  fasliion,  could  you  but  see  how  your 
little  affectations — how  your  airs  and  graces,  your  habits,  your 
attitudes,  your  foibles,  are  imitated  and  caricatured  by  the  vulgar 
herd;  how  in  omnibuses,  in  second-class  railway  carriages,  in 
steamboats,  in  the  back  seats  in  church,  ay,  in  your  servants' 
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halls,  women  are  all  engaged  in  doing  ill  that  which  is  3'our 
patent  of  nobility  to  do  well,  viz.,  making  themselves  artificial, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  what  God  intended  they  should  be  ; 
— would  it,  I  wonder,  induce  you  to  fall  back  on  the  graces  of 
simplicity,  on  the  beauties  of  perfect  naturalness  ? 

Percy  Forbes,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  often  to  St. 
George's  and  watching  with  somewhat  cynical  eyes  the  ways 
and  manners  of  le  beau  sexe  as  there  exhibited,  took  a  delight  in 
noticing  how  the  lower  class  aped  the  weaknesses  of  the  higher, 
and  in  declaring  that  women,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  were  all 
alike. 

He  was  hard  upon  wives  and  daughters,  this  young  man  with 
the  chestnut  hair  and  the  brownish-grey  eyes,  which  seemed  the 
less  excusable,  since  wives  and  daughters  kept  each  and  all  a 
pleasant  look  and  word  for  him. 

He  had  his  ideal  possibly  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be ; 
but  if  so,  certainly  none  amongst  his  acquaintances  came  up  to 
his  requirements.  Decidedly  not  Mrs.  Perkins,  at  any  rate, 
whom  he  often  had  the  felicity  of  meeting,  and  to  whom  he  was 
Christian  and  courteous  even  to  the  extent  of  accompanying  her 
out  of  the  hospital,  and  walking  forth  with  her  into  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  hailing  an  omnibus  for  her,  and  handing  her  and 
whatever  child  she  had  brought  to  see  Lawrence  into  the  same, 
and  lifting  his  hat  to  her  when  the  conductor  banged  his  foot 
on  the  step,  or  slapped  the  panel  with  his  strap,  signalling  there- 
by to  the  driver  that  he  could  go  on ;  just,  Mrs.  Perkins  was 
wont  to  remark  to  her  husband,  "  as  if  I  was  a  countess." 

Altogether  Mrs.  Perkins  was  charmed  with  both  the  young 
men,  for  Lawrence  seldom  failed  in  outward  civility.  There 
were  some  things,  however,  which  he  could  not  have  done  even 
out  of  politeness.  For  instance,  he  could  not  have  voluntarily 
escorted  Mrs.  Perkins  up  Piccadilly.  In  this  respect  Percy  had 
the  advantage  over  him,  and  perhaps  Lawrence  did  not  like  his 
new  friend  any  the  better  for  it.  Nevertheless,  the  two  young 
men  had  become  friends  after  a  fashion,  and  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  talking  together  on  various  subjects. 

Mr.  Sondes  also  often  travelled  westward  to  see  h\s  protege, 
and  never  entered  St.  George's  without  a  lovely  bouquet,  hidden 
away  in  moss,  which  Olivine  sent  to  Lawrence  with  her  love. 

Those  were  the  sweetest  flowers  that  reached  the  sick  man  in 
his  extremity — pure,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  cool,  and  simple; 
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not  too  rare  to  touch,  not  overpowering  in  their  rich  fragrance; 
not  arranged  to  order  by  the  hands  of  a  gardener  who  tied  them 
up  with  bass,  as  was  the  case  with  the  bouquets  from  MaUing- 
ford,  but  just  a  sprig  or  two,  a  few  buds  nestUng  among  moss, 
grateful  to  the  sense,  refreshing  to  the  eye,  green  and  bright  as 
though  that  moment  gathered,  grouped  together  simply  yet 
daintily,  as  it  was  in  the  child's  nature  to  group  everything 
which  her  hands  touched. 

She  lived  in  the  country  all  through  the  hot  summer  weather, 
in  an  old-fashioned  house  down  by  the  river  edge,  some  five- 
and-twenty  miles  from  town;  and  the  flowers  and  the  moss  told 
tales  to  the  invalid  lying  in  hospital,  of  the  fields  and  the  trees 
which  he  was  debarred  from  seeing. 

Not  that  Lawrence  loved  the  country  much,  or  sighed  greatly 
after  its  delights ;  only,  when  he  was  restless  and  feverish  the 
flowers  seemed  to  talk  to  him  of  rest  and  shade,  just  as  the 
sound  of  running  water  is  grateful  at  times  to  a  man  who,  it  may 
be,  loves  best  to  drink  wine. 

One  cannot  tell  how  or  why  these  things  make  any  impression 
on  apparently  unimpressionable  people ;  we  only  know  the 
effect  is  produced,  and  wonder  to  remark  it.  And  the  effect 
produced  on  Lawrence  Barbour  was  to  make  him  long  almost 
passionately  to  get  out  of  the  hospital,  to  flee  away,  not  to  Lal- 
lard  Park,  nor  to  Mallingford  End,  nor  to  Clay  Farm,  nor  to 
Ramsgate,  as  Mr.  Perkins  suggested,  but  to  Grays,  where  jNIr. 
Sondes  had  a  house  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  and 
from  which  you  could  see  the  ships  going  up  and  down  with 
their  sails  all  set  and  shining  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

Now  Lawrence  had  never  seen  the  river,  except  from  London 
or  some  of  the  other  bridges,  and  once  from  Grays,  on  that 
occasion  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Jackson  to  Mrs.  Perkins.  He  had 
never  sat  beside  a  window  idly  looking  over  a  great  expanse  of 
water;  never  beheld  the  sun  rising  upon  and  setting  over  it ; 
never  watched  it  in  storm  and  calm,  in  daylight  and  in  the 
deepening  twilight.  He  was  not  an  imaginative  man ;  but  he 
had  every  element  in  him  for  becoming  a  solitary  one ;  and 
therefore  it  happened,  perhaps,  that  m  his  sickness  the  idea 
took  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  if  he  could  but  get  away  to  Grays 
he  should  soon  be  restored  to  health, — to  comparative  health, 
as  has  before  been  said.  He  wanted  to  run  off  from  London, 
to  be  clear  of  Mr.  Alwyn,  and  Mrs,  Perkins,  and  doctors,  and 
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nurses,  and  diet,  and  the  sight  of  illness  and  suffering ;  he  was 
sick  of  the  hot  days  and  of  the  hotter  nights ;  he  longed  for 
the  river  breeze,  for  the  solitary  bedchamber,  for  the  cool  grass, 
for  the  fresh  wind  to  come  and  fan  his  temples.  And  so  the 
days  went  by — the  days  and  the  weeks;  and  late  on  in  the 
summer  he  walked  feebly  out  of  St.  George's— cured. 


-  CHAPTER    XIV. 

A   LITTLE   SURPRISE. 

Cured  !  Very  bitterly  Lawrence  Barbour  repeated  that  word 
to  himself  as  he  drove  along  Piccadilly  and  across  Leicester 
Square,  and  so  by  the  Strand  and  through  the  City  back  to 
Limehouse. 

He  felt  giddy  with  the  unwonted  motion  of  the  cab ;  the 
noise  of  the  streets  irritated  his  nerves.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  Tichborne  Street  he  was  faint  and  sick,  but  still,  cured. 
The  doctors  had  done  all  they  could  for  their  patient — given 
him  what  measure  of  health  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and 
discharged  him  sound  and  strong  as  it  was  likely  he  would  ever 
be. 

The  human  machine  had  been  repaired  to  the  uttermost ;  the 
instrument  had  been  put  in  such  tune  as  was  possible  after  the 
jar  it  had  sustained ;  but  the  machine  could  never  work  again 
so  smoothly  as  had  once  been  the  case;  the  instrument  might 
never  more  give  forth  so  strong  a  tone  as  formerly,  let  the  man's 
life  be  long  or  let  it  be  short. 

"And  this  is  being  cured,"  he  said,  feebly,  as  the  cab  jolted 
along  over  the  stones  down  King  William  Street  and  so  into  the 
Strand.  "  This  is  being  cured.  Last  time  I  passed  this  way  I 
was  well  and  strong  as  anybody  need  to  be ;  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  have  ache  or  pain,  and  now — the  clothes  in  which 
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I  left  Limehouse  that  day  are  literally  hanging  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  walk  even  from  your  house  to  Stepney  Causeway  if  I 
were  oftered  all  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  doing  so." 

"  You  will  mend  of  that,"  answered  Mr.  Perkins,  cheerily. 
Mr.  Perkins  had  come  to  fetch  his  relative  out  of  the  hosijital, 
and  now  sat  beside  him  in  the  cab.  "  You  will  mend  of  that. 
You  must  eat  well,  and  drink  well,  and  get  away  either  to  Rams- 
gate  or  Grays  ;  and  then  after  that  we  will  talk  about  your  being 
cured,  but  not  till  then.  You  have  had  a  nasty  bout  of  it,  and 
we  must  try  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  your  constitution." 

"  If  Mrs.  Perkins  break  a  teacup  she  can  send  Jane  out  to 
buy  another ;  but  can  she  ever  make  the  old  cup  sound  again  ?" 
demanded  Lawrence,  peevishly. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Perkins ;  "  nobody  ever  thought  she 
could;  only,  you  see,  the  difference  in  this  case  is  that  you  are 
not  a  teacup.  It  is  dead  and  you  are  living ;  it  is  inanimate 
matter,  with  no  physical  power  of  repairing  a  waste ;  you  are  ani- 
mate, and  therefore  have  within  yourself  the  capacity  for  acquiring 
fresh  strength,  for  knitting  broken  bones,  for  making  in  course 
of  time,  in  fact,  a  sound  body  out  of  an  injured  one.  What  is 
the  use  of  looking  at  the  worst  side  of  things  ?  If  you  were 
eighty  the  question  might  indeed  be  a  different  one ;  but  you 
are  young,  healthy,  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution,  with  good 
blood  in  your  veins,  and  good  sense  in  your  head.  Make  use 
of  that  sense  now,  and  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  a  man  who  has  been  in  hospital  for  so  long  would  feel 
strong  enough  to  ride  a  steeple-chase  the  first  day  he  gets  out 
into  the  open  air.  The  thing  is  absurd.  Wait,  as  I  have  said, 
for  a  month,  and  then  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  being  broken 
up  for  life." 

"  But  the  doctors  warned  me,"  began  Lawrence. 

"  Never  mind  their  warnings,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perkins,  "  or 
at  least  only  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  Doctors  are 
not  infallible ;  doctors  are  not  God  Almighty,  and  no  one  but 
He  can  say  for  certain  what  time  and  rest  and  patience  may  not 
do  for  you  yet.  It  is  just  possible,"  went  on  the  chemist,  with 
a  delightful  inconsistency,  "  that  your  chest  may  never  be  quite 
strong  again ;  but  what  of  that  ?  How  many  people  are  going 
about  the  world  now  with  delicate  chests  !  How  many  have 
only  a  piece  of  a  lung  left  to  breathe  through,  and  yet  keep 
themselves  alive  winter  after  winter " 
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"Ay,  keep  themselves  alive,"  commented  Lawrence.  "  I  had 
rather  be  dead  at  once,  than  feel  my  breath  pulling  me  back 
every  step  I  took." 

"  But  you  have  got  both  your  lungs,  and  although  they  may 
not  be  very  strong  now,  still " 

"  Still  the  cracked  cup  lasts  a  long  time  if  it  be  not  much 
used,"  finished  Lawrence.  "  That  is  the  worst  of  it,  Mr.  Perkins ; 
with  my  bread  to  win,  with  my  way  to  make,  I  shall  have  to 
keep  the  fact  of  my  broken  health  always  in  mind.  Well,  so  be 
it ;  I  have  made  my  last  complaint,  I  have  uttered  my  last  moan. 
I  accept  the  inevitable,  and  will  try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain." 

"  That  is  right,"  remarked  Mr.  Perkins,  "  you  will  not  find  the 
bargain  so  bad  a  one  after  all.  Are  you  getting  very  tired  ?  It 
is  an  awful  long  drive  for  you  to  take  for  a  beginning." 

What  Mr.  Perkins  said  was  perfectly  true,  and  by  the  time 
Lawrence  reached  Distaff  Yard,  he  felt  glad  enough  to  crawl 
upstairs  and  go  straight  away  to  bed. 

"  This  is  nice,"  he  observed,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow 
in  his  own  little  room  again,  "  tb.is  is  nice,"  and  that  was  the 
first  approach  to  a  really  grateful  speech  which  Mr.  Perkins  had 
heard  him  utter.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  eat?"  he  added,  "  and 
I  so  comfortable."  But  he  raised  himself  up  for  all  that,  and 
swallowed  what  Mr.  Perkins  gave  him ;  and  afterwards  his  re- 
lative closed  the  door,  and  ordered  the  children  downstairs,  and 
left  Lawrence  to  go  to  sleep. 

Oh  !_  the  blessedness  of  that  sleep — the  happiness  of  lying 
with  his  eyes  shut,  all  alone— the  pleasure  of  waking,  and  not 
finding  one  on  his  right  hand,  another  on  his  left,  sufiering,  and 
making  lamentation. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  awoke,  and  tlien  he  only 
did  so  sufficiently  to  assure  himself  there  was  really  no  other 
occupant  of  the  room,  after  which  he  dropped  otf  to  sleep  again. 

"Thank  God,"  was  his  latest  conscious  thought,  "that  when 
we  take  our  rest  for  the  last  time,  we  shall  each  have  a  separate 
cofiin."  It  was  a  strange  idea  to  come  into  a  young  man's 
head ;  but  then  Lawrence  Barbour  was  a  strange  young  man, 
who  had  been  much  accustomed  to  solitude  all  his  life,  to  whom 
nothing  seemed  so  perfectly  unendurable  as  having  people  al- 
ways about  him,  and  who  spoke  merely  the  simple  truth  the 
next  morning  when  he  told  Mrs.  Perkins  he  had  never  enjoyed 
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anything  so  much  before,  as  the  past  night's  sleep  in  Distaff 
Yard. 

"And  I  am  s^re  it  has  done  you  a  world  of  good,"  answered 
Mrs.  Perkins;  "and  now,  don't  you  think,  my  dear,  you  could 
persuade  Josiah  to  let  you  and  me  and  the  children  go  down  to 
Ramsgate  or  Southend  all  together  comfortably?  It  would  be 
ever  so  much  better  for  you  to  be  with  us,  than  moping  in  that 
dull  house  at  Grays,  alone  with  Mr.  Sondes  and  Olivine.  There 
would  be  some  life  about  my  children ;  but  nobody  ever  saw  a 
bit  of  life  about  her — not  that  I  mean  to  say  Olivine  is  not  a 
nice  little  girl  enough,  considering  the  unchristian  way  in  which 
she  has  been  brought  up — but  still  cheerfulness  is  one  thing 
and  melancholy  is  another.  My  poor  father  used  always  to  be 
singing,  'Away  with  melancholy,' "  concluded  Mrs.  Perkins,  com- 
mencing forthwith  to  hum  that  remarkably  difficult  air  all  out  of 
tune. 

Lawrence  made  no  answer.  He  lay  still,  considering  that  if 
he  went  to  the  seaside  with  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Ada,  the  journey 
might  be  considered  an  unnecessary  expense.  "  I  could  go  to 
Bedlam  when  I  came  back,"  he  decided ;  "  but  certainly  to  no 
other  place." 

He  pictured  to  himself  Ada  scampering  about  the  sands,  and 
shuddered,  as  in  a  prophetic  vision  he  saw  her  thick  legs,  her 
light  hair,  her  upturned  nose,  her  blue  eyes,  her  forward  man- 
ners, and  her  eternal  giggle,  astonishing  the  Ramsgate  visitors. 
Already  he  felt  the  weight  of  Mrs.  Perkins'  hand  "as  she  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  down  whatever  public  promenade  that  place 
might  boast  It  was  all  very  well  to  do  the  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Perkins  at  Limehouse ;  but  even  to  propose  to  his  own  mind 
the  idea  of  doing  the  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  anywhere  out 
of  the  locality  in  which  her  husband  carried  on  his  business, 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of 

Having  decided  this  point  by  the  time  Mrs.  Perkins  had 
dusted  his  looking-glass,  and  shaken  his  toilet-cover,  and  put 
the  room  what  she  called  "  to-rights,"  Lawrence  informed  her 
he  could  not  possibly  get  off  going  to  Mr.  Sondes',  that  he  had 
promised  to  spend  some  time  at  Grays,  whenever  he  was  strong 
enough  to  travel  anywhere. 

•'  Oh,  dear ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  very  personification  of  household  uncomeliness, 
and  holding  her  duster  tightly  in  her  hand,  and  looking  most 
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grievously  annoyed  while  she  spoke — •*  oh,  dear  !  then  there 's 
no  chance  of  me  and  the  poor  children  getting  away  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  before  the  summer  is  over.  Mr.  Perkins  would 
have  let  us  go,  if  you  had  gone ;  but  now — but  there,  what  is 
the  use  of  talking  about  it  ?  That  Mr.  Sondes  is  the  antidote, 
or  bane,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  my  life.  There  is  nothing  I 
want  he  does  not  put  his  foot  in  somehow.  I  don't  blame  you, 
of  course ;  but  it  is  provoking — now,  confess  yourself,  isn't  it  ? 
Here  I  am,  month  after  month,  slave,  slave,  slave — worse  than 
any  negro !  I  am  sure  I  earn  every  bite  and  sup  that  crosses 
my  lips.  What  other  woman  with  a  family  like  mine,  and  Josiah 
in  business  on  his  own  account,  would  do  with  only  one  servant, 
and  her  a  fool !  I  cook,  and  iron,  and  have  his  food  always 
wholesome  and  hot,  and  the  children  have  never  a  hole  in  their 
stockings,  and  the  house  is  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  I  am  up 
every  morning  as  soon  as  the  men  get  to  work ;  but  I  might 
just  as  well  be  a  slut  and  a  lie-a-bed,  and  waster,  and  extrava- 
gant, for  all  the  thanks  I  have  !  It  is  that  Mr.  Sondes'  doing — ■ 
all — every  bit.  Likely  as  not  he  knew  I  wanted  to  go  to  Rams- 
gate  or  Southend,  and  made  up  his  mind  I  shouldn't.  He  knows 
everything — perhaps  what  I  am  saying  to  you  at  this  present 
minute.  Well,  let  him  know,  then ;  listeners  never  hears  no 
good  of  themselves,"  said  IMrs.  Perkins,  by  way  of  ending  to 
her  speech,  which  had  got  not  merely  illogical,  but  ungramma- 
tical  towards  its  conclusion,  by  reason  of  the  vehemence  of  her 
feelings.  "  They  never  does,"  and  Mrs.  Perkins  aimed  a  blow  at 
an  imaginary  cobweb  depending  from  the  ceiling,  while  Lawrence 
remarked, — 

"  That  he  was  positive  if  Mr.  Perkins  knew  she  wanted  to  go 
out  of  town,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  her  doing  so,"  to 
which  straightforward  speech  Mrs.  Perkins  made  answer, — 

"  Much  you  know  about  it :  much  you  know  about  what 
husbands  object  to; — not  but  what,  in  his  way,  Josiah  is  good 
enough  in  the  main,  only  I  would  rather  never  set  foot  beyond 
the  doors,  than  worry  and  torment  like  some  wives.  I  don"t 
want  to  go  out  often.  I  had  just  as  lief  stay  here,  but  the  chil- 
dren, poor  dears  !  will  be  disappointed — ay,  that  they  will." 

Now  what  was  La\vrence  to  do  ?  He  felt  guiltily  conscious 
in  the  matter — so  conscious,  in  fact,  that  he  said,  after  a  pause 
and  a  struggle, — 

"  Mrs.  Perkins,  if  you  wish  so  much  to  go  to  Ramsgate,  and 
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can  only  get  there  if  I  accompany  you,  I  will  explain  the  state 
of  the  case  to  Mr.  Sondes,  and " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Barbour,"  she  interrupted ;  ''  I  don't 
want  to  be  under  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Sondes  for  nothing ; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me — further  than  wishing  you 
well,  and  thinking  your  visit  to  a  person  who  wants  to  marry 
you  to  his  niece  a  mistake — where  you  go  to  stay,  whether  in 
that  dismal  old  house  at  Grays,  or  in  nice  genteel  lodgings  at 
Ramsgate  or — well,  say — Southend." 

"  Marry  me  to  his  niece,"  Lawrence  repeated.  He  never 
heard  a  word  after  that  clause  of  the  sentence.  Mrs.  Perkins' 
telling  contrasts  had  been  lost  upon  him. 

"  Marry  me  to  his  niece  !  what  niece  ?" 

"  What  niece  ? — why.  Olivine ;  he  has  no  other  that  ever  I 
heard  of." 

"  But  she  is  only  a  child." 

"  I  know  that  she  is  only  a  child  now,  but  she  will  be  a  woman 
some  day,  if  she  lives  long  enough." 

"  And  I,  if  I  ever  do  marry,  will  not  until  I  am  forty." 

"  Trust  you  for  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  for  I  have  a  notion  that  when  people 
marry  so  young  they  get  tired  of  it,  somehow ; — besides,  Mr, 
Sondes  would  not  want  a  pauper  as  I  am  for  a  nephew-in-law. 
I  do  wish,  Mrs.  Perkins,  you  would  put  that  notion  out  of  your 
mind.     I  cannot  imagine  how  it  ever  got  there." 

"  It  is  not  into  my  mind  alone  it  has  got,  let  me  tell  you," 
answered  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  There 's  Mrs.  Jackson — a  sensible 
woman  she  is,  too — as  is  quite  of  ray  opinion.  She  said  no 
later  than  last  night,  setting  comfortably  over  her  tea,  and  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  listening  to  her, — 

" '  Mark  my  words,  Mrs.  Perkins,'  she  says,  '  that  '11  be  a 
match  some  day.' 

"'What '11  be  a  match?'  I  asked,  knowing  all  the  time  who 
she  meant. 

" '  Why,  between  your  young  gentleman,'  she  says, '  and  little 
Sondes.'" 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  Mrs.  Jackson  would  mind  her  own  business, 
and  leave  mine  alone,"  said  Lawrence,  angrily. 

"  But  she  is  just  like  her  neighbours,  and  people  won't  leave 
your  business  alone,"  answered  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  Well,  then,  they  shall  hold  their  tongues  to  me  about  it," 
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he  retorted.     "  How  would  you,  Mrs.  Perkins,  like  any  one  to 
say  that  you  wanted  to  marry  me  to  Ada?  " 

In  a  moment  Lawrence  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed 
—  in  an  instant  he  saw  that  such  a  report  would  not  have  been 
far  from  the  truth  ;  and  he  hurried  on  without  waiting  for  any 
repl)^— 

"  The  one  thing  is  quite  as  absurd  as  the  other.  I  have  got 
ray  way  to  make  in  the  world,  to  grow  rich  and  independent. 
By  the  time  my  hair  is  grey,  I  may  think  of  taking  to  myself  a 
wife,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  clog  my  steps  at  present.  And 
another  thing  I  am  confident  of  is  that  Mr.  Sondes  will  either 
expect  his  niece  to  marry  high  or  not  at  all." 

But,  although  he  said  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour's  vanity 
was  flattered  at  the  idea  of  being  considered  already  eligible. 
Two  future  brides  growing  up  for  him;  a  mother  and  an  uncle 
deciding  that  it  would  be  a  "  good  match  "  for  their  girls.  Vanity 
is  a  feeling  easily  awakened,  difficult  to  kill ;  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
had  something  to  answer  for  in  making  this  youth  look  favour- 
ably on  his  own  perfections. 

He  had  heard  of  men  educating  wives  for  themselves  ;  why 
should  Mr.  Sondes  not  desire  to  educate  a  husband  for  his 
niece?  After  all,  might  there  not  be  a  grain  of  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  Mrs,  Perkins'  bushel  of  chaff?  It  was  pleasant  to 
him  to  think  so,  at  all  events,  and  though  he  professed  to  be 
very  indignant  about  the  matter,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  a  good  deal  flattered,  and  less  than 
ever  inclined  to  take  up  his  abode  in  genteel  lodgings  at  Rams- 
gate  in  company  with  Mrs.  Perkins  and  her  progeny. 

Still,  he  was  sorry  for  the  woman's  disappointment,  and  told 
her  so  ;  to  which  she  replied  that  "  sorrow  was  poor  sauce," — a 
statement  Lawrence  felt  himself  in  no  position  to  contradict, 
although  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  opening  his  mind  to 
Mr.  Sondes  on  the  subject  of  the  Pv.amsgate  trip. 

"  She  is  a  vulgar  wretch,"  replied  that  gentleman  ;  "  but  still, 
I  suppose  she  requires  a  little  change  and  variety  as  much  as 
any  lady  in  the  land.  I  will  speak  to  Perkins  about  it  ;"and  he 
did,  with  such  good  effect,  that,  before  a  week  had  passed.  Miss 
Ada  was  digging  graves  for  herself  on  the  shore  at  Ramsgate, 
and  jumping  in  and  out  of  them  with  much  of  what  she  doubt- 
less considered  lightness  and  agility,  while  Mrs.  Perkins  alter- 
nately quarrelled  with  her  landlady  and  ate  shrimps  in  quantity. 
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As  for  the  younger  chiklren,  the  visit  proved  one  of  torment  to 
them,  for  they  were  bathed,  were  dipped,  shrieking  and  kicking 
in  the  sea,  and  borne,  red  in  the  face  and  bordering  on  convul- 
sions, back  to  the  machine,  where  their  mamma  stood  triumph- 
antly waiting  to  receive  them  in  an  elegant  undress  of  wet  blue 
serge. 

Whilst  his  family  were  thus  enjoying  themselves,  Mr.  Perkins 
"  stuck  to  business,"  and  Lawrence  went  down  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  that  house  at  Grays  which  Mr. 
Sondes  had  taken  for  the  sake  of  Olivine. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

AT   GRAYS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  patiently  followed 
the  course  of  this  unromantic  story  up  to  the  present  point,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  where  Grays  is,  seeing  that  the  place 
wherein  Mr.  Sondes  abode  during  all  the  summer  months  men- 
tioned in  previous  chapters  happens,  to  this  day,  to  be  one 
little  frequented  by  Londoners. 

It  is  not  diflicult  of  access.  It  is  within  an  hour  of  the  City  ; 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  the  country  around  is  open  and 
pleasant ;  it  lies  down  by  the  river,  and  from  the  low  rising  ground 
beside  the  town  you  can  see  the  Thames  beneath,  flowing  on 
golden  and  shining  in  the  sun.  Nearly  opposite,  though  a  little 
more  to  the  east,  lies  Gravesend ;  nearly  opposite, — this  time, 
however,  a  little  to  the  west, — is  Greenhilhe,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  as  "Grays  Thurrock"  itself,  and  south-by-east 
of  the  town,  we  find  Tilbury,  where  the  four  pro-consular  ways 
made  by  the  Romans  crossed  each  other. 

Grays,  the  attentive  reader  will  conclude  from  all  this,  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  boasts  a  station  on  the  Til- 
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bury  line.  Even  to  the  present  day  Grays  Thurrock  is  a  very 
small  place,  consisting,  in  fact,  but  of  one  street,  the  houses  in 
which  are  built  principally  of  wood.  For  its  size,  however,  it 
contains  more  hotels,  or,  to  speak  witli  greater  correctness, 
hostelries,  than  any  other  town  in  England.  Further,  there  are 
a  larger  number  of  outfitters'  shops  than  a  chance  visitor  might 
suppose  could  hope  to  find  customers,  every  ordinary  neccessary 
and  luxury  of  life  seeming  to  be  subservient  to  the  clothes  and 
et-ceteras  needful  for  a  sea-voyage — to  boxes,  blankets,  pea- 
jackets,  ropes,  flannel  vests,  and  such  like. 

There  is  a  small  church  surrounded  by  a  large  burying-ground, 
the  former  of  which  had  some  additious  made  to  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  is  having  some  further  additions  made  to 
it  now.  Even  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  far  from  old, 
and  can  bear  no  comparison  in  point  ot  interest  and  architec- 
tural beauty  with  the  lonely  church  of  West  Thurrock,  that  lies 
away  by  itself  in  the  fields,  within  sight  of  the  river,  and  has  not 
a  dwelling-place  near  it,  save  the  habitations  of  the  dead. 

Many  vessels  put  into  Grays,  which  fact  accounts  for  the 
taverns  and  the  outfitters ;  also,  perhaps,  for  the  wonderful  little 
pies  exhibited  on  deal  boards  in  some  of  the  windows,  and  a 
tarry  smell  about  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  that  greets  the 
nose  of  the  new-comer.  Human  ships  also  occasionally  put  into 
Grays — ships  which  may  never  cross  the  seas  of  life  more — for 
the  churchyard  is,  as  I  have  said,  large,  and  many  a  stranger 
lies  buried  there,  who  scarcely  thought,  when  he  was  starting  in 
existence,  of  the  quiet  port  wherein  he  should  eventually  find 
shelter  and  rest. 

Here,  too,  the  gravestones  bear  frequently  the  merest  record 
of  a  great  tragedy. 

"Unfortunately  drowned"  is  the  inscription  on  one,  and 
indeed  what  need  of  more  ?  What  man  who  has  ever  seen  the 
great  depths,  and  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  winter  wind,  but 
can  supply  the  rest  ?  Mother  earth  has  taken  to  her  arms  dead, 
those  who  left  her  living,  and  laps  them  up  tenderly  and  lov- 
ingly with  the  soft  green  turf,  while  they  sleep  the  sleep  that  may 
know  no  waking  till  Eternity. 

It  must  be  a  wild  bleak  place  in  the  winter  time,  this  Grays 
Thurrock,  when  the  storms  beat  the  staggering  vessels  in  here 
for  shelter,  and  the  wild  wind  speeds  tlying  over  the  green 
hillocks  and  the  flat  lands  down  by  the  shore. 
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It  must  be  fearfully  exposed,  and  cold,  and  dreary,  and  deso- 
late then  ;  but  in  the  summer  season  it  is  a  sweet  spot ;  plea- 
sant and  open,  as  before  stated,  and  with  a  cool  refreshing  breeze 
generally  blowing  off  the  water,  or  across  the  lonely  country 
that  lies  around.  It  is  a  nice  place  even  now,  in  the  summer 
time,  for  children  who  love  the  green  fields  ; — but  it  was  a  nicer 
place  still  in  the  days  when  Lawrence  Barbour  knew  it,  for  the 
bricks  were  not  then  moulded  wliich  have  since  built  the  few 
rows  of  cockney  houses  that  spoil  the  neighbourhood;  the  chalk 
pits  were  still  lying  unquarried,  and  labourers'  cottages,  such  as 
are  now  erected  in  Argent  Street  and  on  the  hill-side,  beyond 
the  house  were  Mr.  Sondes  dwelt — were  not  needed. 

There  was  no  spick-and-span  new  brewery ;  there  were  no 
wharves  ;  the  staring  two-story  houses,  Avith  their  front  gardens 
fenced  round  witli  walls  built  of  crags,  now  cover  ground  where, 
in  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  grass  grew  and  the  corn 
waved. 

Well,  people  must  live,  and  people  must  be  housed ;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  green  fields  still  left,  thank  God — enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  gladden  your  eyes  and  mine,  reader,  even  at 
Grays,  where  we  can  look  east  and  west  and  south,  and  behold 
mile  after  mile  of  lonely  country  with  scarcely  a  house,  Avhile 
the  river  runs  on  beside  the  fields  that  lie  close  down  to  its 
brink ;  and  away  on  the  other  side  are  the  Kentish  hills,  and 
there  is  a  great  hush  in  the  air,  a  silence  that  a  Londoner, 
accustomed  to  the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  busy  streets,  feels, 
and  marvels  at. 

To  this  place  came  Lawrence  Barbour  to  recruit  his  health. 
Asa  horse  who  has  met  with  some  grievous  accident  in  the  first 
fifty  yards  is  sent  back  to  paddock,  there  to  be  nursed  and 
seen  to,  so  Lawrence,  stricken  down  almost  before  his  race  for 
wealth  had  begun,  travelled  to  Grays,  hoping  that  the  fresh  air 
and  the  thorough  rest  and  the  unutterable  repose  of  that  quiet 
retreat  would,  as  INIr.  Perkins  phrased  it,  make  a  man  of  him 
again. 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  a  level  with  which  the  train 
sped  along,  he  looked  with  a  vague,  Avondering  interest,  marvel- 
ling what  history  each  dwelling  contained  ;  past  the  cemetery — 
then  not  so  full  of  graves  as  it  is  now — he  was  swept ;  within 
sight  of  many  a  manufactory,  of  endless  chemical  works,  of 
countless  factories,  the  engine  laboured  away ;  but  at  last  came 
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the  open  country — the  blessed  country,  and  Lawrence,  lying 
back  in  his  carriage,  could  have  cried  for  very  joy  at  being  free 
again — for  very  sorrow,  because  he  might  never  look  on  the 
face  of  nature  more,  feeling  just  the  same  as  formerly,  as  strong, 
as  sound,  as  healthy  as  of  yore. 

Fields,  and  still  more  fields  ;  miles  without  a  house  ;  a  country 
as  flat  as  an  Irish  bog,  but  not  so  desolate,  because  the  marshes 
are  green,  and  lie  also  \vell  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  shines 
cheerily  across  them.  Here  and  there  a  homestead,  with  its 
few  trees,  with  its  gieat  stacks  of  hay,  with  its  cattle  grazing  or 
l)'ing  still  in  the  splendour  of  the  summer  afternoon;  past  Bark- 
ing, leaving  Dagenham,  where,  far  to  the  right,  it  is  said,  stood 
the  house  wherein  the  egg  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  laid  by 
the  conspirators ;  on  through  Rainham,  and  so  to  Purfleet,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  round  London  for  a  pic- 
nic, were  it  not  for  the  proximity  of  the  Government  magazines; 
then  more  fields — miles,  and  miles,  and  miles  of  them — and  the 
line  and  the  river  approach  closer  to  each  other,  and  Lawrence, 
straining  his  eyes,  could  see  over  the  flat  lands,  the  Thames, 
like  a  silver  thread,  winding  away  among  the  grass,  while  the 
hills  on  the  south  side  came  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment. 

At  this  point  the  country  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  down- 
line is  so  flat  that  all  idea  of  distance  and  size  is  lost.  It  is 
only  by  the  gleaming  of  the  river,  wide  though  it  be,  that  the 
traveller  can  tell  there  is  water  between  him  and  the  rising 
grounds  in  Kent;  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh-land,  without 
tree  or  house,  or  hedge  or  ditch ;  great  tracts  of  country  over 
which  the  Thames  has  played,  from  time  to  time,  strange  tricks; 
then  the  church  of  West  Thurrock,  standing  in  a  position  so 
lonely  that  Lawrence  began  to  marvel  whether  any  congrega- 
tion were  ever  collected  within  its  walls,  or  if  the  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  and  trooped,  a  weird  and  ghastly  procession, 
in  their  shrouds  through  the  door  and  into  the  building  at  sound 
of  the  Sabbath  bells  ;  after  that,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  river,  Grays,  with  its  small  station,  with  its  few  passengers, 
either  alighting  or  proceeding — Grays,  where  INIr.  Sondes  met 
him,  and  conveyed  him  in  a  phaeton  to  the  house  he  had  taken 
for  the  season. 

It  was  a  charming  abode,  standing  on  the  lop  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  you  could  see  down  over  the  town  of  Grays,  and  all 
the  open  country  stretching  away  to  the  south-east ;  while  the 
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Tliames  lay  below— so  still,  so  tranquil,  under  the  summer's  sun, 
that  it  looked  less  like  a  river  than  like  a  lake. 

The  house  is  still  there,  but  changed.  Where  were  hedgrows 
are  houses  ;  where  was  a  garden  is  a  brickfield ;  but  there  is  a 
jirivate  road  still  up  to  the  close  gates,  that  seem  the  fashion  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  beyond  the  road  a  pleasant  foot- 
path leads  across  the  fields,  just  as  it  used  to  do. 

By  the  hall-door  stood  Olivine  ready  to  welcome  the  visitor. 
There  was  something  pleasant  and  homelike  in  the  figure  of  the 
child ;  something  that  struck  back  to  Lawrence's  heart  bitterly 
in  the  day  of  his  blackest  repentance. 

Unconsciously  the  mind  receives  all  kinds  of  impressions 
without  the  slightest  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  spectator; 
every  variety  of  picture  is  stamped  on  our  brains,  and  we  never 
know  till  the  light  falls  hither  and  thither  what  scenes  we  have 
gathered  up  and  stored  in  our  memories,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  joy  or  for  sorrow. 

It  was  thus  with  Lawrence  Barbour:  there  stood  the  child, 
with  her  dog  at  her  side,  with  her  kitten,  now  grown  into  a 
great  cat,  in  her  arms,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  those  sweet 
lovely  eyes,  into  which  there  came  tears  as  she  gazed ;  there 
was  Olivine,  to  whom  he  had  sung  his  songs  in  the  old  house  at 
Stepney,  waiting  to  greet  him  with  the  sunlight  shining  on  her, 
with  the  flowers  around  her.  Very  gently  she  put  the  cat  down 
and  came  forward  shyly,  and  quietly  as  ever ;  but  she  clung  to 
his  hand  and  stroked  it  softly,  and  when  he  stooped  to  kiss  her, 
she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  began  to  cry. 

The  scene  was  stamped  at  the  instant  on  his  memory,  and 
yet,  as  the  days  went  by,  the  picture  was  thrust  aside  into  the 
lumber-room  of  memory,  and  forgotten. 

Time  passed  on  and  the  years  went  by ;  but  when  the  years 
had  come  and  gone— come  and  gone,  behold  !  he  saw  before 
him,  clear  and  fresh,  as  though  that  moment  painted,  the  house 
and  the  child,  the  cat  and  the  terrier.  Once  more  he  felt  the 
soft  hand  stroking  his — once  again  he  kissed  the  pure  young 
lips,  and  knew  that  she  was  crying  because  he  looked  so  changed; 
and  then— and  then — he  wished — oh !  God,  hotv  he  wished  he 
could  go  back  and  live  the  years  over  for  the  second  time,  and, 
seeing  light,  leave  the  darkness  behind  him  for  ever. 

There  was  no  noise  about  Olivine's  welcome;  the  child 
seemed  to  live  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  hush.     Her  tears  were  not 
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as  the  tears  of  other  girls  of  her  age,  and  her  joy  was  less  like 
their  joy  even  than  her  grief. 

When  Lawrence  returned  to  Distaff  Yard,  ]\Iiss  Ada  greeted 
his  arrival  with  dancing,  clapping,  pirouetting,  and  jumping,  to 
an  unlimited  extent. 

If  he  had  been  some  kind  of  rare  fruit  which  she  was  trying 
to  bring  down,  her  leaps  could  not  have  been  higher  or  more 
persistent. 

"  Look  at  him  !  look  at  him  ! "  she  cried,  till,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  record,  her  father  boxed  her  ears,  and  told  her  not 
10  make  such  an  "infernal  fool  of  herself." 

She  climbed  on  a  table  and  embraced  him ;  she  told  her 
younger  brother,  "  their  cousin  had  not  died  yet;"  she  displayed 
more  of  her  legs  than  even  Lawrence  had  ever  seen  before;  and 
she  looked  uglier  than  of  old. 

"  I  came  to  see  you  in  the  hospital,"  she  said,  a  day  or  two 
after  his  return,  climbing  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  impart- 
ing this  piece  of  information  to  his  very  ear. 

Whereupon  Lawrence  suddenly  rose,  and  the  interesting 
child  was  suddenly  capsized,  giving  vent,  as  she  went  down,  to 
such  a  shriek  as  brought  JNIrs.  Perkins  from  the  kitchen  to 
inquire  what  was  she  matter. 

"  He  went  and  done  it  on  purpose,"  sobbed  Miss  Ada, 
snivelling  the  while  as  only  a  child  with  a  snub  nose  can.  "He 
got  up  and  let  the  chair  down  upon  me,  and  he  is  a  brute,  and 
I  hate  him." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion. "  How  was  I  to  know  she  was  standing  on  the  rail  of  the 
chair  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  she  is  hurt  I  am  sorry ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  Never  mind,  Ada,  the  first  time  I  go  out  I  will  buy 
you  some  sweetmeats."  Pacified  by  which  promise,  Ada  pro- 
fessed her  sorrow  for  calling  him  a  brute,  and  stated  that  she 
only  said  so  because  she  had  hurt  her  head. 

Now  with  Olivine  there  was  nothing  of  all  this ;  she  had  no 
affectation,  she  had  no  schemes,  she  did  not  want  to  attract 
notice.  With  her  little  heart  brimming  full  of  afitection,  she 
could  have  sat  apart  for  hours,  asking  neither  for  word,  nor 
look,  nor  sign ;  she  could  gather  flowers,  and  lay  them  softly 
beside  Lawrence,  without  ever  drawing  his  attention  either  to 
them  or  herself;  she  could  carry  out  the  sofa-pillows  for  him  to 
rest  his  head  on  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  grass,  and  never 
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say,  "I  thought  you  would  like  them;"  she  could  bring  him 
the  books  he  wanted,  and  never  ask  for  a  story  out  of  them; 
she  could  carry  his  jelly  and  grapes  and  take  no  surreptitious 
mouthful,  as  was  the  manner  of  Miss  Ada. 

Once  she  prayed  him  to  sing  —  that  was  the  only  thing  she 
ever  begged  him  to  do  for  her ;  and  the  cry  of  bitterness  which 
broke  from  her  lips  when  he  said,  "  Ah  !  Olivine,  I  am  afraid 
my  singing  days  are  over,"  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  "  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  sing  again,"  he  went  on, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  head  as  she  sat  on  the  grass  beside  him  ; 
"  you  must  learn  to  sing  for  me,  will  you,  pet  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  she  answered,  sadly ;  *'  but  then  I  am  not  clever, 
like  you ;  uncle  says  you  are  clever,  and  I  am  not." 

"  You  are  clever,"  he  said ;  "  clever  as  a  woman  ever  wants 
to  be,  and  you  must  learn  to  sing  for  me,  and  I  will  lie  and 
listen,  so;"  and  he  stretched  himself  out  full  length  on  the  turf, 
while  Olivine  laughed  and  covered  him  with  daisies,  and  told 
him  he  was  very  naughty  and  told  fibs  to  frighten  her. 

"  It  is  no  fib,  child,"  he  replied.  "  I  lost  my  voice  for  love 
of  Miss  Alwyn  one  day,  in  Hyde  Park." 

"Now  I  know  you  are  telling  stories,"  she  said;  "because 
you  don't  love  Miss  Alwyn,  not  an  atom." 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  litde  one?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  it — I  know  it.  I  heard  you  talking  to  uncle 
about  her,  and  you  said  you  hated  her;  and  I  thought  then  how 
wicked  you  were  to  hate  anybody." 

"  What  a  saint  it  is  !  "  remarked  Lawrence.  "  Did  you  never 
hate  anybody.  Olivine?     Now,  honour  bright,  did  you  not?" 

Olivine  paused ;  she  cast  round  and  about  her  short  life, 
routed  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  dark  corner  and  of  that,  be- 
fore she  answered,  "  No,  I  never  did,  though  I  once  very  nearly 
hated  Ada  Perkins." 

"  What  dreadful  sin  had  she  committed  ?  "  asked  Lawrence, 
lazily. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Olivine,  confidentially,  and  looking 
round  to  discover  if  any  one  were  listening ;  "  she  came  to  spend 
one  afternoon  with  me " 

"  I  hear.  Olivine,  but  I  do  not  see,"  interrupted  Lawrence, 
who  loved  to  torment  the  child. 

"  She  came,  at  any  rate,"  went  on  Olivine,  with  a  little  pout, 
-'and  we  were  playing  with  the  cat  that  begs,  you  know,  beside  the 
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open  window,  and  Ada  took  her  up  ;  but  pussy  would  not  stay 
with  her,  and  always  walked  over  from  Ada  to  me.  As  fast  as 
she  came  over  to  me  I  gave  her  back  to  Ada,  and  as  fast  as  1 
gave  her  to  Ada  pussy  came  to  me,  till  at  last  Ada  got  cross, 
and  said,  '  You  nasty,  ungrateful  beast,  you  shall  not  stay  with 
either  of  us,'  and  pitched  her  out  from  ever  so  high  into  the 
garden." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?"  inquired  Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour. 

"  Oh,  I  felt  I  don't  know  how !  Nurse  Mary  says  I  tried  to 
jump  out  of  the  window  after  pussy,  but  I  don't  remember  that. 
I  cannot  reniember  anything  except  Ada  crying  and  saying  she 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  it ;  and  then  Nurse  Mary  brought  me 
pussy,  safe  and  sound,  and  after  that  she  put  me  to  bed,  and 
when  I  awoke  pussy  was  asleep  beside  me.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
struck  Ada,"  continued  the  child.  "  I  am  not  certain,  and  no- 
body would  ever  tell  me ;  but  I  think  I  struck  her,  and  I  never 
struck  anybody  before ;  and  if  I  did  strike  her  I  could  not  help 
it." 

"  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  Olivine,"  said  Lawrence,  who 
enacted  the  grand  seigneur  in  those  days,  and  had  every  person 
at  his  beck  and  call.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  child,  and — 
shall  I  tell  you  a  secret? — I  hate  Ada  Perkins  myself! " 

"  But  you  must  not — it  is  wicked,  it  is  bad ;  you  cannot  go 
to  heaven  if  you  hate." 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  my  chance  of  that,"  answered  Lawrence, 
calmly  :  "  this  world  is  enough  for  me." 

He  should  not  have  uttered  such  a  sentence  in  the  child's 
hearing,  and  next  instant  he  knew  he  had  been  wrong  ;  for  Oli- 
vine put  her  little  hand  upon  his  mouth  and  "hushed  "  him,  as 
though  they  had  been  standing  in  a  church. 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  she  pleaded,  "it  is  naughty,  and  you  must 
not  be  naughty ;  please  be  good,  please — please,"  and  Olivme 
flung  herself  beside  him,  and  threw  such  a  tone  of  earnest 
entreaty  into  her  voice,  that  Lawrence,  struck  with  a  sudden 
wonderment,  answered, 

"  It  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  be  good  who  was  always 
near  you.  Olivine.  I  think  you  must  be  a  child-angel,  you  are 
so  perfect." 

And  he  drew  down  the  sweet  face  and  kissed  it  once — twice 
— thrice,  little  deeming  as  he  did  so,  he  was  kissing  in  very  truth 
the  good  angel  of  his  life. 
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It  was  very  happy,  it  was  very  innocent,  it  was  very  pleasant, 
but  all  at  once  Olivine  started  up,  crying, — 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Barbour,  there  are  some  strangers  coming  in  !  I 
must  go  to  Nurse  Mary,  and  see  who  they  are." 

Nurse  Mary,  however,  saved  Olivine  the  trouble,  for  she 
came  forward  into  the  garden  at  the  moment,  announcing, — 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  x\lwyn  are  in  the  drawing-room,  to  see  Mr. 
Barbour." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

TAKEN    UNAWARES. 

With  anything  rather  than  a  good  grace  Lawrence  rose  to  his 
feet  and  prepared  to  obey  Nurse  Mary's  summons.  Inwardly, 
he  anathematised  Mr.  Alwyn,  and  Miss  Alwyn,  and  all  visitors. 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  wished  father  and  daughter  far  enough; 
but  still  he  rose  and  walked  into  the  house,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Alwyn  greeted  him  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  cordiality. 

"Taken  you  by  storm,  eh?  Went  first  to  Distaff  Yard,  but 
found  the  bu'd  flown ;  next  best  thing  that  presented  itself  was 
to  take  the  train  at  Stepney  and  come  on  here.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barbour— my  daughter.  Etta,  you  ought  to  know  this  gentle- 
man without  my  introduction." 

At  which  plain  hint  Etta  advanced  and  shook  liands,  putting 
on  her  most  seductive  smile,  and  saying  in  her  softest  voice, — 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Barbour.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  think  my  safety  should 
have  been  purchased  at  so  terrible  a  price.  Are  you  better  ?  I 
trust  you  are."  And  Lawrence  felt  the  hand  she  still  suffered  to 
lie  in  his,  tremble,  as  Miss  Alwyn  asked  this  cjuestion. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  experienced  a  strange 
and  unwonted  sensation. 
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He  had  looked  at  this  girl  often,  previously,  at  a  distance — 
he  had  mocked  her  riding— he  had  sneered  at  her  hair — he  had 
stared  at  her  in  church — he  had  mimicked  and  derided  the  siren 
whom  he  could  not  now  find  words  to  answer  —  before  whom 
he  now  stood  for  a  moment  confounded  and  abashed. 

"You  look  so  pale,"  she  went  on  ;  "and  I  am  so  sorry.  If 
I  had  been  the  one  injured  instead  of  you,  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  ;  for  you,  papa  tells  me,  are  going  to  be  a  great 
worker,  while  I  am  but  a  cumberer  of  the  ground."' 

"  Nay,  nay,  Etta,"  interrupted  Mr.  Alwyn,  wh.o  felt  that  per- 
haps this  was  going  a  little  too  far ;  while  Lawrence  answered  a 
litde  bitterly, — 

"  The  humble  creatures  of  this  earth.  Miss  Alwyn,  are  for  use, 
and  die  beautiful  are  for  ornament.  INIen  crush  the  useful  and 
admire  the  beautiful ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  fulfilled  the  uni- 
versal law  and  saved  you  from  injury." 

"  What  a  cynic  !  "  she  remarked. 

"  No,  I  only  speak  the  truth,"  he  replied,  and  he  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  boldly  on  her.  "  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
of  use  to  you,  though  I  did  not  feel  there  was  any  happiness  in 
the  matter  five  minutes  since." 

"Am  I  to  accept  that  speech  as  a  compliment?"  she  asked, 
trifling  with  the  fastening  of  her  glove  as  she  spoke. 

"  Not  as  a  compliment,"  Lawrence  answered,  at  which  reply 
IMr.  Alwyn  laughed,  and  said, — 

"  Upon  my  honour,  young  gendeman,  it  is  a  pity  you  were 
not  born  a  courtier ;  for  your  speeches  are  fitter  for  a  palace 
than  for  the  homes  of  ordinary  mortals.  If  Etta  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  flattery,  I  should  beg  you  to  remember  she  is  but  a 
merchant's  daughter,  and  not  a  maiden  of  romance.  As  it  is, 
however,  I  suppose  she  knows  pretty  well  the  value  of  such 
commodities,  and  prizes  them  accordingly." 

Once  more  the  blood  rushed  hot  and  swift  through  Lawrence's 
veins,  and  he  would  have  stood  up  to  do  battle  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  sentiments,  but  that  Miss  Alwyn  interrupted  liim. 

"  On  the  contrary,  papa,"  she  remarked,  "  I  prize  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's words  exceedingly,  feeling  confident  he  really  means 
what  he  says,  whicli  is  more  than  I  should  venture  to  aftirm 
concerning  most  of  my  acquaintances."  And  Avith  that  Miss 
Alwyn  smiled  once  again  sweetly  on  Lawrence,  who  felt  inclined 
at  the  moment  to  turn  and  flee  away. 
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"As  a  rule,"  a  clever  woman  once  informed  me,  "we  dislike 
people  whom  we  do  not  know ; "  as  a  rule,  likewise,  I  think, 
we  instinctively  recoil  from  those  who  are  destined  to  work  us 
evil.  It  is  Nature's  warning:  it  is  her  hand  laid  onus  in  appeal, 
it  is  her  voice  bidding  us  beware;  and  if  we  disregard  the  warn- 
ing, the  appeal,  and  the  caution,  what  then  ?  ^Vhy,  then  we 
are  but  as  the  moths  who,  put  out  at  one  window,  return  through 
another,  and  are  burnt  in  the  flame  before  a  hand  can  be 
stretched  forth  to  save  them  ! 

Up  to  that  time  Lawrence  had  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his 
better  angel,  and  remained  resolutely  deaf  to  all  the  seductive 
charms  of  Mr.  Alwyn's  discourse.  Not  that  gentleman's  polite 
and  delicate  attentions,  not  the  hothouse  flowers,  not  the  rare 
fruits,  not  the  pressing  invitations  to  stay  at  Mallingford,  not 
the  entreaties  that  he  would  consider  Hereford  Street  his  home, 
had  moved  him  from  his  fixed  purpose  of  keeping  the  Alwyns 
at  arm's  length  ;  but  now  a  woman's  voice  and  a  woman's  smile 
made  him  an  unwilling  captive.  He  could  not  turn  and  flee 
away.  He  could  do  nothing  but  remain  and  listen  to  the  songs 
of  the  mermaid,  whose  tones  rang  out  their  sweetest  and  fullest 
for  his  benefit. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  persuaded  you  to  come  and  stay  with 
us ; " — this  was  the  burden  of  the  melody — "  papa  would  have 
taken  a  house  at  Brighton,  Folkestone,  Torquay — anywhere,  if 
you  had  only  consented  to  join  us.  We  were  so  grievously  dis- 
appointed, and,  I  may  say  for  myself,  so  hurt " 

"  Hurt,  Miss  Alwyn  ?  "  echoed  Lawrence. 

"Yes,  hurt,"  she  repeated;  "no  one  could  have  grieved  more 
than  I  did  about  the  consequences  my  accident  entailed  upon 
you.  But  it  was  not  my  fault,  now,  was  it,  Mr.  Barbour? — and 
ought  you  to  have  borne  malice  towards  me, — ought  you?" 

"  Malice,"  he  said,  stupefied. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  went  on.  "  I  cannot  tell  how  I 
myself  might  have  felt  had  any  such  calamity  befallen  me ;  but 
I  want  us  to  be  friends,  now.  I  want  you  to  believe  tliat  we 
regret  your  accident  more  than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do,  and 
■ — and — I  have  come  with  papa  to-day  to  tell  you  this,  and  to 
say  that  I,  like  you,  have  been  angry — angry  at  your  refusal  to 
come  to  us ;  but  that  I  am  now  only  sorry.  What  a  wretched 
thing  it  is  never  to  be  able  to  express  one's  meaning  perfectly," 
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finished  Miss  Ahvyn,  with  engaging  abruptness,  leaving  the  dis- 
entanglement of  her  sentence  for  Lawrence. 

Fill  up  that  sentence,  reader,  with  a  byplay  which  was  beyond 
all  writing;  with  a  look — with  a  smile — with  a  blush — with  a 
drooping  of  the  eyes — with  a  movement  of  the  hands — with  a 
peeping  in  and  out  of  a  dainty  foot  —  with  a  tone,  now  of 
reproach,  now  of  pathos,  now  of  pleading ;  and  you  have  the 
position.  You  have  the  woman  who  attracted  Lawrence  and 
lured  him  on — on,  spite  of  his  former  antipathy,  of  his  instinctive 
aversion. 

He  was  but  a  lad.  Tor  all  his  wise  thoughts  and  firm  resolves, 
for  all  his  manly  resolution  and  keen  perception,  he  was  but  a 
lad — but  a  reed  in  the  hands  of  such  as  she,  but  as  wax  capable 
of  receiving  any  impression  she  chose  to  stamp  upon  him. 

Everything  was  in  her  favour — manner,  appearance,  dress. 
Shall  we  say  dress  is  nothing?  Shall  we  babble  about  nature 
unadorned  ?  Shall  we  say  a  pretty  woman  is  equally  pretty  in 
any  attire?  Bah  !  There  are  times  and  places  when  dress  is 
everything  ;  when  Venus  herself,  if  she  appeared  with  no  article 
of  attire  save  a  piece  of  drapery  artistically  arranged,  would  never 
be  asked  to  dance,  but  rather  be  taken  forthwith  in  charge,  and 
escorted  to  the  nearest  station-house.  Given,  a  man  who  has 
not  seen  much  of  female  society,  and  see  which  divinity  he  falls 
down  and  worships — the  pure  and  simple,  or  the  gorgeous  and 
sensuous  ;  barefooted  virtue,  or  vice  resplendent  with  diamonds ; 
the  lily  which  has  toiled  not,  nor  spun,  but  trusts  to  its  own 
native  loveliness,  or  the  Queen  of  the  East,  clad  in  all  manner 
of  rich  garments,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  slaves  and  servants. 

^Vhich  ?  Ah,  friends,  many  a  weary  mile  humanity  travels 
before  it  learns  to  choose  the  light  of  the  home  taper  to  tliat  of 
the  will-o'-the-wisp;  many  a  heart  has  broken  running  after  the 
end  of  the  rainbow ;  many  a  soul  has  gone  far  astray  because 
of  the  lust  of  the  eye,  which  takes  pleasure — and  innocent  enough 
pleasure,  oftentimes,  as  it  seems  to  us — in  everything  that  the 
art  and  skill  of  man  have  combined  together  to  make  beautiful 
and  attractive. 

This  was  the  first  moral  stumbling-block  that  came  to  obstruct 
Lawrence  Barbour's  course  in  life.  He  was  a  slave  to  his  senses. 
In  his  own  person  he  disregarded  luxury,  he  was  willing  and  able 
to  bear  hardship  and  discomfort :  but  for  all  that,  the  fashions 
of  this  world  influenced  him.     A  handsomely  furnished  room, 
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an  elegantly  dressed  woman,  a  splendidly  appointed  equipage, 
an  array  of  servants,  a  blaze  of  light,  and  glitter  of  glass,  and 
shining  of  plate,  produced  an  effect  upon  him  all  through  his 
life  which  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  those  Avho  have  always 
viewed  such  accessories  as  mere  matters  of  course— as  the  inevit- 
able landscape  in  the  background  of  a  portrait,  as  the  photo- 
grapher's stock  pillar  or  antique  chair, 

Lawrence  had  sense,  but  it  was  impotent  against  this  involun- 
tary passion.  He  was  taken  captive  by  his  eyes,  by  the  sweep 
of  a  dress,  by  the  shape  of  a  bonnet,  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
room,  by  the  tone  of  a  voice.  He  was  a  slave  at  last ;  she  had 
him  to  have  and  to  hold  from  that  day  forth  till  the  hour  arrived 
when,  bleeding  and  maimed,  he  escaped  from  her  toils,  having 
learnt  wisdom  in  tbp  only  school  where  each  man  eventually 
becomes  his  own  philosopher,  and  preaches  great  truths  to  him- 
self out  of  the  lesbon-books  of  his  personal  experience. 

She  had  him — she  netted  him  with  the  hair  he  was  wont  to 
laugh  at,  with  the  eyes  which  had  in  thern  neither  a  pure  nor  a 
holy  light,  with  the  hands  which  were  so  white  and  treacherous, 
with  the  smile  that  was  so  sweetly  cruel,  with  the  rich  attire 
which  became  her  so  royally — she  had  him,  this  lad,  who,  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  entered  into  possession  of  man's  estate 
of  responsibility  and  sorrow,  cursed  the  day  in  which  he  met  her, 
the  mother  that  bore  and  the  father  who  begat  her. 

Sweetly  she  lan  on  with  her  pleasant  unisons.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  music  thi  made  might  not  be  critically  correct,  but 
Lawrence  never  thought  of  analysing  it. 

He  wanted  to  hate  her,  and  still  he  could  not.  He  tried  to 
shake  off  the  spell  she  laid  upon  him,  and  think  of  her  as  Miss 
Alwyn  whom  he  and  his  brother  were  wont  to  mock  at  as  she 
came  forth  from  the  gates  of  Mallingford  ;  but  the  attempt  was 
useless — he  did  not  want  to  admire  her,  but  he  could  not  help 
himself;  he  had  detested  her  at  a  distance,  and  now,  when  she 
spoke  and  smiled,  he  loved  her. 

Loved  her !  What  a  poor  and  feeble  expression  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  passion  which  took  possession  that  day  of  Law- 
rence Barbour,  and  became  more  and  more  intense  as  the  years 
went  by,  till  its  very  fierceness  worked  its  own  destruction — ■ 
till  there  was  no  more  fuel  left  in  his  heart  to  feed  the  flame 
which  had  consumed  his  happiness. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Alwyn  walked  from  window  to  window,  con- 
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tributing  his  mite  to  the  conversation,  and  graciously  expressing 
his  approval  of  the  view. 

"  The  Thames  really  looks  exceedingly  well  from  here,"  re- 
marked the  West-ender.  "  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anything  so 
pretty  on  this  side  of  London.  Should  not  mind  having  a 
house  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all ;  but  tlien  the  want  of  wood 
is  a  drawback,  and  timber  does  take  such  a  deuce  of  a  time  to 
grow." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  which  opinion,  Mr.  Alwyn  took 
up  another  post  of  observation,  and  declared  that  the  choice  of 
such  a  residence  did  Mr.  Sondes  credit. 

This  sentiment  reminding  ]\Iiss  Alwyn  of  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Sondes'  existence,  she  suggested  the  possibility  to  her  father  of 
their  being  intruders,  and  the  consequent  desirability  of  their 
immediate  departure. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Alwyn;  "just  as  you 
like.  Now,  Mr.  Barbour,  I  depend  on  your  paying  us  a  visit ; 
you  must  return  a  lady's  call,  remember  \  no  getting  off  that ; 
no  escape  possible,  recollect ;  and  no  compromise  accepted. 
Come  to  Hereford  Street  any  day  you  like — only  the  earlier  the 
day  the  better,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  and — God  bless  you," 
which  was  rather  a  favourite  form  of  speech  of  the  colonial 
broker,  and  one  which  always  raised  a  doubt  in  Percy  Forbes' 
mind  as  to  the  God  he  meant, — "whether  Mammon  or  not," 
finished  that  incorrigible  scapegrace,  when  alluding  to  the 
matter  at  a  subsequent  period  of  this  story. 

"And  good-bye,"  said  Miss  Alwyn,  in  her  softest  tone  ot 
voice;  and  then  Lawrence  opened  the  drawing-room  door  for 
them  to  pass  out,  and  went  down  the  stairs,  and  was  about  to 
accompany  them  to  the  outer  gate ;  but  just  at  that  juncture 
Olivine  came  shyly  forward,  and  beckoned  him  aside. 

"  Do  not  let  them  go,  please,"  she  said,  pulling  his  sleeve 
piteously,  and  turning  her  back  a  little  towards  Miss  Alwyn, 
who  caused  the  child  great  anguish  of  mind  by  staring  at  her 
persistently.  "I  have  asked  Nurse  Mary  to  get  dinner  for  them 
and  all,  and  uncle  will  soon  be  home;  and  lie  would  not  like 
them  to  leave.     Please  keep  them,  please  do." 

"  Are  you  certain  your  uncle  will  not  be  angry  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Certain — sure  !  "  And  Olivine's  answer  was  so  emphatic 
that  Lawrence,  without  further  hesitation,  laid  the  state  of  the 
case  before  Mr.  and  Miss  Alwyn,  who,  notliing  loth,  accepted 
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the  child's  invitation,  and  turned  back  into  the  house,  Mr.  Ahvyn 
saying,  in  his  loftily-jocular  manner, — 

"  Remember,  little  girl,  if  we  get  into  trouble  through  this, 
you  are  to  take  the  blame,  and  see  us  out  of  danger." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  Olivine's  demure  reply ;  and  then,  addressing 
Miss  Ahvyn,  she  asked,  with  the  quiet  self-possession  of  an 
experienced  hostess, — 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  and  take  off  your  bonnet?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should,  very  much,"  answered  Miss  Alwyn,  adding, 
in  an  undertone,  to  her  fiither, — ■ 

"  Isn't  it  a  perfect  curiosity?" 

When  the  bonnet  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  shawl  also, 
when  Miss  Alwyn  had  smoothed  her  hair  and  arranged  her 
personal  appearance  generally  to  her  liking,  she  happened  to 
turn  suddenly  round,  and  caught  Olivine  looking  her  over  as 
only  children  and  women  know  how. 

There  was  something  in  that  look  which  put  Miss  Alwyn  out, 
and  she  inquired  sharply, — 

"Well,  you  funny  little  thing,  are  you  admiring  me?"  To 
which  plain  question  Olivine,  equally  disconcerted,  perhaps, 
returned  the  plain  answer, — 

"  No,  I  am  not." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ADVICE   GIVEN    BUT   NOT  TAKEN. 

When  Mr.  Sondes  returned  from  London,  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  his  house  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  for  as 
such  he  virtually  regarded  Mr.  Alwyn.  Nevertheless,  war  not 
having  been  openly  declared,  there  was  no  resource  left  for  him 
save  to  welcome  the  new-comers  to  his  house,  and  bid  them 
consider  themselves  at  home.     He  was  glad  Olivine  had  played 
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her  part  in  the  drama  so  discreetly;  not  for  Nvorlds  would  he 
have  failed  in  any  act  of  courtesy  or  hospitality. 

For  father  and  daughter  to  have  left  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, or  taking  rest,  would  have  mortified  him  intensely ;  and 
accordingly  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  litde  girl's  head  and  told 
her  she  had  done  well,  which  w^as  the  more  gratifying  to 
Olivine,  as  she  had  her  own  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Alwyn. 

But  now  her  uncle  approved  of  her  performances,  the  child 
felt  relieved  and  happy. 

Deposed  from  her  seat  on  her  uncle's  right  hand,  she  still, 
from  her  corner  beside  Lawrence,  surveyed  Miss  Ahvyn,  and 
made  that  young  lady  somewhat  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  her 
scrutiny. 

When  Lawrence  came  to  know  Henrietta  better,  the  beauty 
confessed  she  had  undergone  much  at  Gra}'s  by  reason  of 
Olivine. 

"The  little  wretch  made  me  eat  in  spite  of  myself,"  she  said. 
"  I  felt  afraid  to  leave  any  pieces,  feeling  those  eyes  were  upon 
me." 

At  which  confession  Percy  Forbes,  who  was  present,  laughed 
delightedly. 

"  The  East-end  child  seems  not  to  have  appreciated  West- 
end  fashions,"  he  remarked,  and  the  remark  caused  Miss  Alwyn 
to  ilush  angrily,  while  Lawrence  answered  for  her,  that  he 
thought  West-end  fashions  might  do  a  great  deal  for  the  East- 
end  child. 

"  Oh  !  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  said  Percy  Forbes  ;  and  he  laughed 
again,  for  they  were  all  very  intimate  and  plain-spoken  in  those 
days  which  had  still  to  come,  when  Olivine  sat  on  Lawrence 
Barbour's  right  hand,  and  kept  watch  over  Miss  Alwyn,  who 
felt  "put  out"  by  the  child's  close  inspection. 

There  are  some  games  in  which  bystanders  see  too  much  of 
the  play ;  there  are  smiles  and  looks,  and  tones  and  gestures, 
which  bear  a  different  signification  to  a  tliird  party  to  what  they 
do  to  one  at  least  of  the  performers.  The  man  who  guesses  the 
secret  of  thimble-rigging  is  de  trop  between  deceiver  and  dupe  ; 
and  there  is  many  a  conjuror  of  whom  the  law  takes  unhappily 
no  cognisance  gliding  about  drawing-rooms,  and  putting  in  an 
appearance  at  evening  parties,  who  hates  the  sight  of  a  pair  of 
unbelieving  eyes,  and  the  curl  of  a  contemptuous  lip,  when 
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going  tlirough  her  paces  for  tlie  benefit  of  some  fresh  victim — 
of  some  credulous  simpleton. 

Those  were  early  days  for  Olivine  to  be  detrop,  and  for  Miss 
Alwyn  to  feel  that  she  was  so.  The  social  comedy,  as  a  rule, 
is  one  not  easily  understood  by  children,  and  Olivine  did  not 
understand  the  part  Miss  Alwyn  acted  in  it  for  many  a  year — 
oh  !  no,  not  for  many  a  year.  She  only  felt  intuitively  the  same 
instinctive  aversion  to  her  as  a  dog  might  have  done;  but  the 
young  lady  felt  this  aversion,  and  writhed  under  it. 

Her  prettily  rounded  sentences  were  checked  at  sight  of 
Olivine's  inquiring  eyes;  the  applause  which  her  sharp  witticisms 
usually  elicited  was  not  sought  for  on  this  occasion,  because  she 
knev/  Olivine  would  not  see  the  point ;  she  had  to  eat,  as  she 
said,  and  feign  no  hne-ladyisli  airs  :  she  had  to  fmish  her  wine, 
and  alloAv  the  glass  to  be  replenished,  and  utter  no  entreaty  of 
"Stop,  pray  stop!"  because  she  feared  Olivine  would  lift  her 
dark  eyes  and  fasten  them  upon  her  wonderingly. 

"  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  have  such  terrible  children  in  to 
dinner  ! "  sighed  Miss  Alwyn,  as  the  train  dashed  over  the  marsh 
lands  back  towards  London. 

"Yes.  But  then  she  is  such  a  good  little  creature,"  answered 
Mr.  Alwyn ;  "  and  pretty."  For  Mr.  Alwyn  was  not  blind,  and 
could  appreciate  the  making  of  a  beautiful  woman  when  he 
^aw  it. 

"  Oh  dear !  do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  his  daughter,  "  She  is  so 
plain  and  peculiar." 

"  Peculiar,  but  not  plain,  Etta,"  replied  Mr,  Alwyn.  "  She  is 
anything  but  plain;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  be  a  judge  on 
that  subject,  at  least,  I  hope." 

After  which  the  judge  fell  asleep,  and  Etta  continued  her 
musings  in  the  twilight. 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prospective  jealously  in 
the  world  !  the  scientific  man  feels  no  soreness  when  the  possi- 
bility is  suggested  to  him  of  that  young  Ozone  rubbing  his 
memory  out  of  men's  minds  as  the  years  go  by;  the  doctor 
who  has  prescribed  for  all  manner  of  ailments  for  forty  years, 
invariably  lays  down  his  pen  and  puts  his  spectacles  in  their 
case,  and  benignly  blesses  the  mere  lad  who  comes  to  push  him 
from  his  stool.  It  is  human  nature,  is  it  not,  to  do  so  ?  to  smile 
on  the  man  or  woman  who  is  to  fiU  up  your  place  in  the  world 
when  you  have  grown  old,  and  weary,  and  obsolete ;  it  is  human 
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natuie  to  like  those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  whose  feet  will 
travel  the  road  to  success  when  your  limbs  are  tottering  and 
feeble,  whose  ears  will  listen  to  the  throbbings  of  other  men's 
hearts,  when  yours  are  deaf  and  treacherous ;  who  will  write 
books,  and  perform  wonderful  operations,  and  build  stupendous 
bridges,  and  conquer  natural  difficulties,  and  solve  still  unsolved 
enigmas,  and  be  sought  by  the  learned,  and  titled,  and  wealthy, 
and  be  famous  and  renowned  when  your  name,  friend,  when 
your  name,  high  as  it  stands  now,  shall  be  but  as  a  word  that  has 
been  spoken,  as  a  song  that  has  been  sung. 

Is  this  human  nature  ?  Ah  !  reader,  is  not  this  rather  arti- 
ficial nature  —  conventional  nature  —  the  nature  men  put  on 
when  they  summon  up  all  their  courage,  and  swear  to  them- 
selves that  they  will  not  tremble  when  the  fatal  INIonday  comes, 
but  go  forth  to  meet  the  inevitable,  calmly  and  decently  ? 

Do  people  like  being  hung  ?  do  they  like  Jack  Ketch  when 
they  shake  hands  with  Calcraft,  or  any  other  of  his  representa- 
tives? are  they  perfectly  resigned,  think  you,  when  they  murmur 
their  last  prayer  in  time  before  being  launched  into  eternity  ? 
No.  Well,  there  is  a  time  of  youth,  and  popularity,  and  sun- 
shine for  most  of  God's  creatures,  and  after  that  the  eternity  of 
temporal  nonentity,  and  age,  and  wmter  gloom. 

But  the  children  and  the  lovers,  and  the  beginners  and  the 
strugglers,  are  bathed  in  the  sunshine  still,  and  the  most  that 
those  whose  day  has  gone  by  can  do  is  to  sit  down  resignedly 
by  the  quiet  hearth  and  thank  God  for  the  glory  which  once 
lighted  up  their  path,  though  the  glory  and  the  brightness  have 
departed. 

And  the  application  of  all  this  ?  you  ask.  The  application 
is,  that  although  Miss  Alwyn's  feelings  towards  Olivine  Sondes 
vyere  not  amiable,  still  they  were  natural.  The  one  success  in 
life  which  a  beautiful  woman  can  achieve  she  saw  prospectively 
achieved  after  she  was  passce  by  another.  Prospectively  she  was 
jealous — of  the  present  beauty  of  the  future  belle — of  the  love- 
liness which  was  coming — of  the  grace  that  was  to  charm. 

Instinctively,  as  Olivine  disliked  her,  so  she  disliked  Olivine 
— disliked  her  from  the  moment  the  child  answered  her  question 
as  to  whether  she  were  admiring  her,  with  the  words,  "  No,  I 
am  not." 

That  was  the  glove  thrown  down— that  was  the  challenge  to 
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battle,  and  nothing  Olivine  essayed  could  take  the  sting  out  of 
that  sentence. 

All  in  vain  she  tried  to  amuse  Miss  Alvvyn  after  dinner; 
brought  her  books,  exhibited  her  pets,  took  her  round  the 
garden,  gathered  her  a  bouquet,  and  did  her  childish  best  to 
make  the  rich  man's  daughter  comfortable. 

All  in  vain.  Miss  Alwyn  closed  the  books,  buried  her  nose 
m  the  flowers,  and  then  said  their  perfume  was  overpowering ; 
the  terrier  would  not  make  friends,  and  she  merely  smiled  list- 
lessly at  the  begging  cat ;  while  she  teased  the  parrot  till  he 
bit  her ;  whereupon  the  young  lady  screamed  aloud,  and  de- 
clared that  so  dangerous  an  animal  ought  not  to  be  kept. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  he  would  bite,  you  stupid  child?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Alwyn,  red  with  anger  and  pain. 

"  I  did  not  know,  ma'am ;  I  did  not — I  did  not,  indeed  ! " 
Olivine  pleaded.     "  He  never  bit  me." 

"  Of  course  not.  What  is  there  about  you  to  make  him  do 
anything  of  the  kind  ?  You  never  excite  him  nor  tease  him. 
Horrid  wretch  !  I  wonder  somebody  does  not  twist  his  neck, 
I  am  sure  I  should  if  I  were  in  the  house." 

"I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  Olivine,  quietly. 

"  Don't  you,  indeed,  Miss  Wisdom  ?  What  should  prevent 
me?" 

"  I  would,"  answered  the  child,  and  her  breath  came  quick 
and  short  as  she  spoke  the  words.  "  You  should  not  touch  my 
parrot — no,  not  unless  you  killed  me  first." 

Wliereupon  Miss  Alwyn  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  a  little  tragedy  queen  it  is,"  she  said  ;  "how  its  cheeks 
flame  and  its  hands  clench,  and  its  eyes  sparkle  at  the  idea  of 
the  combat.  Come  to  me.  Olivine,"  she  finished  ;  "  I  was  only 
in  fun ;  I  would  not  touch  your  parrot,  child.  Now,  tell  me  all 
about  yourself,  and  how  you  contrive  to  spend  the  days." 

Very  doubtfully  Olivine  accepted  this  apology;  with  still 
greater  doubt  she  replied  to  all  demands  on  her  confidence ; 
but  yet,  having  nothmg  to  conceal,  she  told  how  she  amused 
herself  and  Lawrence ;  how  he  used  to  sing  to  her  and  tell  her 
stories,  and  how  sometimes  he  told  her  stories  still. 

There-was  not  a  detail  of  their  daily  life  but  was  extracted  from 
Olivine  in  due  course  by  the  lady  whom  she  did  not  admire,  and 
who  left  the  flowers  the  child  had  so  carefully  gathered  for  her 
behind  on  the  table ;  while  she  carried  away,  with  a  smile  and 
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a  coqnettisli  affectation,  a  few  buds  LawTence  selected  and 
arranged  with  trembling  hands,  and  presented  to  her  with  a  cer- 
tain boyish  grace  as  a  souvenir  of  Jier  visit  to  Grays. 

"As  though  1  were  likely  to  forget  it!"  she  said,  from  her 
seat  in  the  railway -carriage ;  and  then  their  fingers  somehow 
locked  together  in  an  anotlier  good-bye  :  and  though  tlie  light 
was  fading,  Lawrence  could  see  that  she  blushed  violently. 

Another  moment,  and  the  guard  banged-to  the  door,  the 
whistle  sounded,  and  the  visitors  were  off. 

Home  through  the  twilight  walked  the  youth,  feeling  dizzy 
as  if  he  had  drunk  too  much  wine,  and  yet  seeming  to  tread 
on  air;  home  to  think  of  her,  to  dream  of  her,  to  feel  all  his  old 
acquaintances  and  pursuits  insupportable,  to  ask  himself  what 
it  all  meant,  what  glamour  she  had  cast  over  him. 

When  he  reached  Mr.  Sondes'  house,  Olivine  and  her  uncle 
were  seated  together  in  the  drawing-room  looking  out  upon  the 
Thames  and  the  surrounding  country  that  lay  bathed  in  the  liglu 
of  a  young  moon. 

"You  saw  them  off,  Lawrence?"  Mr.  Sondes  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "and  I  promised  Mr.  Alwyn  I 
would  dine  with  them  on  Friday  next,  even  if  you  could  not  get 
oft'  your  engagement." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy.  It  is  you  they  want,  not  me,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Sondes.  "  On  the  whole,  that  adventure  of  yours 
is  not  going  to  turn  out  such  a  misfortune  as  I  once  thought  it 
would." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  Lawrence  said;  and  imme- 
diately Mr.  Sondes  laughed,  and  answered, — 

"  Ah  well !  you  will  know  what  I  mean  some  day,  without 
any  further  explanation,"  and  he  laughed  again  ;  but  Lawrence 
did  not  feel  pleased  for  all  that,  and  sat  down  and  looked  out 
at  the  moonlight,  marvelling. 

"  I  think  you  are  v/rong  about  Mr.  Ahvyn,"he  ventured,  after 
a  pause.  "  He  said  tome,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  did  wish 
you  to  come  very  much.  He  is  most  anxious  to  know  more  of 
you." 

"  Think  of  that !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sondes,  meditatively;  "and 
I  have  done  business  with  him  these  twenty  years,  without  ever 
having  an  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  And  we  lived  beside  him  for  nearly  four  years,"  returned 
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Lawrence,  "and  were  never  asked  inside  his  door.  Cut  I  am 
not  going  to  bear  malice  on  that  account,"  went  on  the  youth 
magnanimously  ;  "  a  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  acquaintances 
for  himself  at  any  time  of  his  life." 

"  Certainly,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Sondes ;  "  and  a  man  has  a  right 
to  decline  making  acquaintances  at  any  time  of  his  life  " — which, 
being  an  incontrovertible  truth,  Lawrence  abstained  from  any 
reply  likely  to  force  its  application  to  the  case  in  point, 

"  It  is  decidedly  a  good  thing  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Sondes,  after 
a  pause.  "  Mr.  Alwyn  can  push  you  on  in  the  world  if  he  likes. 
He  can  give  you  a  good  berth  and  a  good  salary  to-morrow,  and 
initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of  his  business  the  day  after.  If 
you  continue  to  visit  at  Hereford  Street  you  will  mix  much  in 
society  and  see  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  You  will  form  ac- 
quaintances such  as  you  could  never  hope  to  meet  with  in 
Stepney ;  and  altogether  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  I  should  say, 
if  you  do  not  make  your  fortune  somehow  or  other  out  of  the 
affair." 

"  Make  my  fortune  with  a  constitution  not  worth  that ! "  and 
Lawrence,  as  he  spoke,  held  out  his  hand  full  of  leaves  he  had 
been  nervously  pulling  off  one  of  the  flowers  out  of  poor  Olivine's 
rejected  bouquet — "not  worth  that!" 

"  Tut,  man  ! "  retorted  Mr.  Sondes.  "  What  a  fuss  you  are  in 
about  your  ribs  1  If  every  bone  in  your  body  were  broken,  you 
could  not  make  yourself  out  a  greater  cripple.  You  will  be  strong 
enough  some  day;  and,  meantime,  it  is  a  great  matter  you  have 
found  a  backer  like  Mr.  Alwyn,  able  and  willing  to  give  you  a 
lift." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Lawrence  spoke — 

''  Mr.  Sondes,"  he  began,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  misunder- 
stand me  ill  this  business.  I  wish  you  would  believe  I  am  in 
earnest  when  T  say  thr.t  no  offer  Mr.  Alwyn  could  make  would 
induce  me  to  leave  you  and  Mr.  Perkms,  so  long  as  you  are 
both  willing  to  keep  me.  There  is  no  unselfishness  in  this,"  he 
continued  hurriedly,  seeing  Mr.  Sondes  was  about  to  reply. 
"  None ;  I  could  not  bear  to  owe  anything  to  Mr.  Alwyn,  either 
to  his  kindness,  his  generosity,  or  his  justice;  and  if  you  think 
in  accepting  his  invitation  and  going  to  his  house  I  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  of  any  kind,  I  will  not  go.  I  place  myself 
in  your  hands:  I  will  go,  or  I  will  stay,  according  as  you 
answer,"  and  Lawrence  leaned  forward  across  the  window,' and 
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fiat  with  the  bright  moonhght  streaming  full  upon  him,  waiting 
for  Mr.  Sondes'  reply. 

But  Mr.  Sondes  did  not  reply.  He  turned  towards  Olivine 
and  said — 

"  It  is  high  time  you  were  in  bed,  little  one.  You  ought  to 
have  been  asleep  an  hour  ago.  Run  away  now,  my  pet.  Good 
night,  Olivine,  good  night ! "  He  put  the  hair  back  from  her 
brow  and  kissed  her,  then  he  took  her  head  between  his  two 
hands  and  turned  it  towards  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  child 
with  such  an  expression  of  love  in  his  face  as  Lawrence  had 
never  seen  upon  any  face  before. 

Afterwards  he  kissed  her  once  again,  and  bade  her  depart. 
But  before  she  obeyed,  she  went  up  to  Lawrence,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  kissed  her  also  whilst  he  bade  her  good  night. 

Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Sondes  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  polite 
attention  on  Lawrence's  part,  or,  if  he  did,  had  passed  it  over 
as  something  not  worth  thinking  about ;  but  on  the  occasion 
in  question  a  troubled  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  an  idea 
into  his  mind  that  he  was  not  the  very  first  person  who  had  un- 
consciously built  castles  only  to  see  them  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

Even  while  Olivine  was  closing  the  door  behind  her,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  course ;  and  then  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazing  out  at  the  Thames  and  the 
lowlands  lymg  down  by  the  shore,  and  the  Kentish  hills  across 
the  river,  rather  than  at  Lawrence,  answered  the  young  man's 
question  thus — 

"  If  I  had  a  son  of  my  own  come  to  your  time  of  life,  I  should 
reply  to  him  just  as  I  am  going  to  reply  to  you  now.  Take  all 
I  am  about  to  say  for  what  you  think  it  is  worth.  My  opinion 
is,  that  in  going  to  Hereford  Street  you  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation,  but  you  put  yourself  in  danger." 

"  In  danger?"  repeated  Lawrence ;  '"  I  do  not  exactly " 

"  I  was  about  to  explain,"  interrupted  Mr.  Sondes.  "  Miss 
Alwyn  is  a  very  handsome  young  lady ;  probably  you  never 
knew  how  handsome  till  to-day;  and  you  may  have  happened  to 
gather  out  of  the  course  of  your  reading,  Lawrence,  that  men 
will  be  men,  and  fall  in  love  with  pretty  women,  let  the  after- 
cost  of  that  pleasure  prove  what  it  may.  Now  suppose  you  fall 
in  love  with  Miss  Alwyn." 

Llere  Mr.  Sondes  paused ;  but  Lawrence  made  no  observa- 
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tion.  He  seemed  to  have  gone  inside  himself  for  the  time  being, 
and  sat  there  with  his  hands  clasped  tightly  together,  silent  and 
listening. 

"  Suppose  you  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Alwyn,"  continued  Mr. 
Sondes,  "  you  will  surely  be  preparing  a  great  disappointment 
for  yourself;  she  is  certain  to  marry  wealth.  That  is  a  game  in 
which  I  fear  all  the  moves  would  be  against  you ;  for  she  will 
lead  you  on,  step  by  step ;  she  is  just  the  woman  to  do  it  for  her 
own  vanity's  sake;  and  then,  when  she  has  got  your  heart,  she 
will  cast  it  away.  I  am  told  that  was  what  she  did  with  Mr. 
Forbes." 

"Percy  Forbes?"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  "The  man  never 
had  a  heart  either  to  give  or  be  cast  away." 

"Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not,"  was  the  cool  reply;  "in  any  case 
I  have  said  my  say.  Now  decide  for  yourself;  go  or  remain 
away ;  accept  or  decline ;  only  remember  my  words,  the  girl  is 
not  a  straightforward  honest  girl,  and  she  will  not  develop  into 
an  honest,  straightforward  woman.  She  has  too  much  manner, 
she  is  full  of  compliment  and  address,  she  would  like  to  have 
everybody  at  her  feet,  ay,  even  an  old  fellow  like  myself;  she  is 
not  the  sort  of  daughter-in-law  I  should  care  to  welcome  home 
had  I  a  son.  But  there,  I  have  done.  Do  not  answer  me ;  do 
not  think  me  prejudiced  and  unkind,  only  think  over  my  words. 
And  God  bless  you,  lad,  and  God  keep  you,  for  you  have  the 
voyage  still  to  make,  and  cannot  know  where  the  quicksands  lie 
on  which  so  many  a  gallant  ship  has  foundered." 

With  that  Mr.  Sondes  arose,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Law- 
rence, who  took  it  gratefully. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  follow 
Mr.  Sondes'  implied  advice,  and  keep  away  from  Hereford  Street, 
Pride,  consistency,  caution,  all  bade  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  parvenu's  daughter. 

Should  he  visit  at  the  house  he  had  vowed  never  to  enter ; 
should  he  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Alwyn  for  so  much  as  a  single 
dinner;  should  he  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  incurring  ex- 
penses he  could  ill  aftbrd ;  of  acquiring  tastes  he  had  no  means 
of  gratifying  ?  He  would  flee  the  temptation.  Lie  decided  he 
would,  and  he  opened  his  lips  to  say  so ;  but  then  a  vision  of 
Miss  Alwyn,  as  he  had  seen  her  that  day  in  her  perfect  feminine 
attire,  with  her  seductive  smiles,  appeared  unto  him  once  more, 
and  Lawrence  was  lost ! 
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"I  will  think  it  over,"  he  said;  and  the  strange  calmness  of 
his  tone  struck  Mr.  Sondes  as  peculiar.  "  I  will  think  it  over  \ 
and,  meantime,  thank  you." 

Having  uttered  which  speech,  Lawrence  went  up  to  his  own 
bed-chamber  on  the  upper  story,  and  there  the  storm  broke  out. 

"  Danger  !  "  he  thought.  "  Danger  from  her — from  the  girl  I 
have  laughed  at;  fall  in  love  with  her,  indeed  !  A  good  idea." 
And  he  tried  to  feel  amused,  but  failed.  "  I  don't  believe  she 
is  the  same,"  he  continued.  "There  must  be  two  sisters,  or 
cousins,  or  something ;  that  cannot  be  the  girl  who  used  to  ride 
out  with  her  groom  close  beside  her  every  day.  Marry  wealth, 
will  she?  We  shall  see.  I  suppose  that  is  a  race  where  horses 
of  all  colours  may  enter  !  Not  honest  and  straightforward  !  The 
man  must  have  taken  a  few  glasses  too  much  wine.  Would  like 
to  net  him.  No  such  difficult  matter,  I  should  say;"  and  Law- 
rence, standing  by  the  upper  window,  looked  out  over  the  land- 
scape, and  thought  of  her  with  just  that  passionate  intensity 
which  such  a  nature  was  certain  to  feel  for  the  first  woman  who 
had  touched  his  boyish  heart,  who  had  captivated  his  boyish 
fancy. 

Next  morning  he  said  to  Mr.  Sondes — 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  Hereford  Street ;  it  would  seem 
rude  and  ungracious  not  to  do  so;  and  besides,  I  promised  to 
go — that  is,  if  it  will  make  no  difference  between  us." 

"  Difference  !  not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  will  always  do 
what  I  can  for  you.  That  is  the  way,"  soliloquised  IVIr.  Sondes, 
as  the  youth  left  the  room ;  "  that  is  the  way  with  all  of  you. 
If  God  sends  a  woman  into  the  world,  you  avoid  her  as  you 
might  a  pestilence ;  but  let  the  devil  furnish  society  with  a  first- 
rate  article  out  of  his  own  department,  and  men  break  their 
necks  running  after  her  sinnership.  So,  Master  Lawrence  Bar- 
bour— this  is  the  result  of  our  chemical  experiments,  of  our 
walks  and  talks,  and  various  readings.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  no 
doubt.     So  I  must  e'en  build  my  castle  elsewhere." 

And  the  first  castle  IMr.  Sondes  set  about  erecting  after  this 
was  a  country  house  near  Chingford,  in  Essex,  to  which  cheerful 
abode  he  consigned  Olivine,  and  an  elderly  governess,  seeing 
her  of  necessity  so  seldom  that  the  child's  heart  was  almost 
broken,  and  her  health  and  spirits  began  to  fail.  Then  the  man 
repented  him  of  his  rashness,  and  took  the  little  girl  home  once 
again  to  the  old  mansion  at  Stepnev,  where  Lawreiice  Barbour 
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hardly  ever  came  in  those  days,  to  sing  songs  to  cheer  her  lone- 
hness,  to  repeat  stories  to  fill  her  imagination  and  satisfy  her 
heart. 

Lawrence  had  by  this  time  discovered  a  much  more  excellent 
way  of  spending  his  life  than  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  "  such  a  baby  as  Olivine."  While 
he  worked,  he  worked,  as  Mr.  Perkins  said,  like  "a  Briton  ;" 
when  he  idled,  he  exchanged  his  office  drudgery  for  but  another 
kind  of  labour. 

Had  the  London  streets  been  a  treadmill,  he  could  not  more 
regularly  have  traversed  them. 

West,  due  West,  every  moment  he  could  spare,  to  Hereford 
Street.  West,  due  West,  carefully  dressed,  and  with  an  eager 
anxious  face,  he  sallied  out  continually  in  the  evenings,  to  con- 
cert, or  theatre,  or  opera,  or  any  place  where  he  had  a  chance 
of  meeting  her ;  while  Mrs.  Perkins,  watching  his  departure  from 
kitchen  or  parlour,  was  wont  to  remark,  with  a  sound  which 
seemed  something  between  a  sigh,  and  a  sneer,  and  a  groan, — 

*'  There  he  soes  again — there  he  goes ! " 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

SNARED. 

At  about  this  period  of  my  history,  Mrs.  Perkins  considered  it 
her  duty  greatly  to  inconvenience  the  household  at  Distaff  Yard, 
by  first  turning  every  room  out  of  window,  and  then  presenting 
for  the  consideration  of  those  interested  and  uninterested  in  the 
subject,  a  creature  which  had  always  been  Lawrence's  especial 
horror — a  baby. 

The  house  cleaning,  Mrs.  Perkins  kindly  explained  to  Law- 
rence, she  superintended  in  person,  and  assisted  in  at  various 
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times,  because  "  nobody  knows  what  may  happen,  and  I  should 
not  like  poor  Josiah  to  think  I  left  everything  in  a  muddle  be- 
hind me." 

"  Hang  it  all !"  retorted  poor  Josiah,  on  one  occasion  (only 
his  phraseology  was  stronger),  "  if  I  had  my  choice  in  the  matter, 
I  would  rather  you  left  things  in  a  muddle,  than  keep  us  now  in 
such  a  devil  of  a  mess ; "  whereupon  Mrs.  Perkins  said  he  had 
not  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  declared  he  never  would  know  her 
value  till  she  was  laid  out,  and  he  a-wearing  a  black  'at-band  for 
her ;  "  if  you  would  even  do  that  much  out  of  respect,"  finislied 
Mrs.  Perkins,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  that,  as  it  seemed  to  Law- 
rence, might  have  continued  flowing  for  ever,  had  her  attention 
not  been  distracted  from  her  wrongs  to  her  rights  by  Ada,  who, 
having  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference  stuffed  her  entire 
hand  into  her  mouth,  now  sat  in  a  corner  rocking  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  giggling  as  though  some  capital  joke 
were  being  enjoyed  by  those  present. 

"You'll  do  that  again,  will  you,  miss?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Perkins,  administering  such  a  series  of  slaps  to  INIiss  Ada's  bare 
neck,  that  her  shoulders  resembled,  after  the  operation,  nothing 
so  much  as  a  piece  of  very  inferior  and  undesirable  raw  beef 
"You'll  do  that  again  !  laugh  at  your  own  mother,  and  sit  idling 
there,  instead  of  being  at  your  book  or  your  sampler.  It  is  a 
step-mamma  you  want  over  you — that  is  what  it  is,  and  that  is 
what  you  may  have  before  you  are  many  weeks  older,  let  me 
tell  you " 

At  the  contemplation  of  this  appalling  picture,  Ada's  courage 
succumbed,  and  she  gave  way  to  the  most  frightful  shrieks 
imaginable — shrieks,  however,  that  were  in  due  time  eclipsed  by 
the  new-comer,  which  lifted  up  its  voice  and  wept  in  vain 
remonstrance  at  having  been  born  into  the  world  in  general  and 
into  Distaff  Yard  in  particular. 

Lawrence  was  rather  amusing  over  that  baby  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Hereford  Street.  To  do  him  strict  justice,  he  did  not 
hold  his  cousin's  menage  up  to  ridicule,  or  call  Mr.  Perkins' 
children  by  opprobrious  names  in  the  select  regions  of  the  West ; 
but  tlie  baby  was  common  ground.  Any  baby,  everybody's  baby, 
the  little  circle  unanimously  decided  was  fair  game.  A  baby 
could  not  be  considered  so  mucli  the  part  of  any  special  family 
as  a  unit  of  the  great  nation  of  babies. 

"  They  all  look  the  same — they  all  cry  the  same — they  are  all 
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worshipped  the  same  !  Anything  else,  Percy?"  finished  Miss 
Ahvyn. 

*'  No,  thank  Heaven  ;  my  experience  of  the  creatures  has  not 
been  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  me  to  describe  their  pecu- 
liarities," answered  Mr.  Forbes.  "  We  must  yield  the  palm  in 
that  respect  to  Mr.  Barbour.  He  is  grand,  I  consider,  on  the 
subject.  Now,  Mr.  Barbour."  And  thereupon  Mr.  Barbour 
entered  into  a  long  description  of  the  state  of  the  household, 
which  was  in  some  respects  a  pure  democracy,  in  others  an 
absolute  despotism,  "  with  poor  Mr.  Perkins  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
arid  the  baby  a  raging  lion."  He  told  of  the  tin  saucepans,  filled 
with  unutterable  compounds,  in  the  parlour — of  Mr.  Perkins' 
resignation — of  the  rejoicings  of  various  visitors — of  an  elderly 
and  fat  individual,  who  seemed  to  think  she  deserved  well  of 
Heaven  and  her  countryfor  having  assisted  at  so  many  ceremonies 
of  a  similar  nature. 

"She  and  I  are  at  daggers  drawn,"  continued  Lawrence, 
"  because  I  cursed  the  baby — screeching  little  wretch  !  It  is  no 
joke  turning  into  bed  at  twelve  and  turning  out  regularly  at  six, 
and  having  one's  night's  rest  destroyed  by  a  continuous  wail. 
She  said  the  worst  wish  she  wished  me  was  that  I  might  never 
have  one,  and  I  answered  that  I  hoped  to  heaven  I  never  should, 
at  any  rate  not  within  hearing  distance ;  whereupon  she  observed 
— '  Bless  its  little  'art,  a  precious  lamb  ; '  and  I  remarked, '  Hum ! 
not — bless — its  little  throat  for  a  yelling  imp  ! ' " 

"  Why  do  you  not  come  and  stay  here  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ahvyn, 
one  day  as  he  sat  at  dessert. 

*'  And  have  to  leave  at  four  in  the  morning  to  get  to  Lime- 
house  at  six  ?  "  answered  Lawrence. 

"  Why  not  cut  Limehouse  altogether ;  why  not  try  for  a  situa- 
tion in  the  City?" 

"  Because  I  am  learning  a  good  trade  where  I  have  cast  my 
lot,  because  the  business  suits  me  and  I  suit  the  business,  be- 
cause I  never  shall  be  able  to  sit  at  a  desk,  because  chemistry 
is  precisely  the  occupation  I  like  best,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  because  chemistry  as  practised  in  Distaff  Yard  is  so 
peculiarly  respectable,"  remarked  Mr.  Ahvyn. 

"We  are  honest  in  our  dishonesty  in  Distaff  Yard,"  retorted 
Lawrence,  "  which  is  more  than  many  first-class  City  firms  could 
assert," — at  which  home-thrust  Mr.  Alwyn  felt  a  little  nettled, 
and  answered — 
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"  That  is  one  of  Mr.  Sondes'  opinions.  It  is  a  pity  lor  a  young 
man  to  adopt  ideas  second-hand." 

"  If  the  cut  of  my  coat  chance  to  resemble  Mr.  Sondes',  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  accused  of  borrowing  it  from  him," 
said  Lawrence,  hotly.  "  I  have  gone  in  for  chemistry,  Mr.  Alwyn, 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it,  and  1  intend  to  make  my  fortune  out 
of  it.  1  suppose  there  is  money  to  be  made  from  other  articles 
on  earth  besides  West  India  produce." 

"Take  another  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Barbour,"  was  INIr.  Alwyn's 
reply ;  and  Lawrence  took  the  hint  as  well  as  the  wine,  and  let 
the  discussion  drop. 

He  would  not  allow  the  rich  man  to  help  him  up.  He 
accepted  his  hospitality,  but  that  was  all ;  for  money,  or  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  he  never  was  indebted  to  the  owner  of  Mal- 
lingford ;  nay,  more,  when  he  went  down  to  Hertfordshire, 
eighteen  months  after  his  first  arrival  in  London,  he  would  not 
stay  with  the  Alvvyns,  preferring  rather  the  meagre  hospitality 
of  the  Clay  Farm,  and  the  somewhat  solitary  state  of  Lallard 
House,  to  a  week's  sojourn  in  his  old  home. 

In  his  outward  man  he  was  much  improved  by  his  residence 
in  the  great  city.  Without  any  of  the  personal  advantages  nature 
had  lavished  so  freely  on  Percy  Forbes,  he  was  yet  sufficiently 
good-looking  and  gentlemanlike  to  pass  muster  in  any  society. 
There  was  something  in  his  appearance  also  which  attracted 
attention,  something  in  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  eyes,  in 
the  firm,  hard  set  of  his  face,  which  was  old  beyond  his  years ; 
in  the  decision  of  his  manner;  in  the  courage,  not  to  say  occa- 
sional brusqueness  of  his  replies. 

The  world  has  a  respect,  as  a  rule,  for  those  who  are  not 
afraid  to  contradict  its  maxims.  It  is  apt  to  attribute  to  clever- 
ness expressions  which  oftentimes  spring  from  a  positive  and 
self-reliant  temper.  Women  especially  took  kindly  to  the  young 
man,  and  tried  hard  to  lure  him  from  the  allegiances  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  but  in  vain.  To  business  and  the  East  End  he  devoted 
his  working-hours  ;  to  Hereford  Street  and  Henrietta  Alwyn  he 
gave  up  every  leisure  moment. 

Not  but  that  he  fought  against  himself  and  her;  not  that  she 
ever  had  him  in  such  subjection  as  her  other  admirers.  He 
would  stand  in  his  own  room  after  he  returned  from  one  of  the 
Hereford  Street  parties,  and  swear  by  everything  holy  and  by 
everything  evil  that  Henrietta  Alwyn's  reign  over  him  should 
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have  an  end,  that  lie  would  go  no  more  to  her  father's,  that  the 
acquaintance  should  cease;  and  once,  I  think,  he  might  have 
held  fast  to  his  purpose,  had  not  Percy  Forbes  said  to  him  as 
they  walked  together  down  Brook  Street  the  following  night — 

"  Look  here,  Barbour.  I  know  you  do  not  like  me,  and  I 
know  you  do  not  trust  me,  but  I  want  to  say  something  to  you 
for  all  that.  Don't  get  too  fond  of  Miss  Alwyn  :  she  will  only 
fool  you  as  she  has  fooled  others ;  and  even  if  she  were  willing 
to  marry  you,  no  worse  luck  could  happen,  I  have  been  through 
the  fire  there,  and  know  all  about  her  from  bitter  experience." 

"  And  It  is  manly  for  you  to  speak  about  I\Iiss  Alwyn  as  you 
are  doing,  I  suppose,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  friendly,  at  all  events,"  answered  Percy,  coolh^  as  they 
parted,  the  one  to  make  his  way  into  Piccadilly,  and  the  other 
to  walk  back  slowly  and  thoughtfully  on  his  way  to  Limehouse. 

He  would  not  give  her  up,  he  would  believe  no  falsehoods 
about  her,  he  would  work,  he  would  learn,  he  would  make  a 
name,  and  a  fortune,  and  a  position,  o.nd  lay  all  at  her  feet,  only 
praying  her  to  take  him  along  with  them. 

He  felt  sure,  he  felt  as  positive  as  he  was  living,  that  Miss 
Alwyn  loved  him ;  she  might  have  fooled  others,  she  might  have 
flirted  with  others,  she  might  have  rejected  others,  but  she  should 
not  refuse  him — she  should  not ! 

And  then  he  cursed  his  destiny,  which  prevented  his  asking 
her  to  marry  him  at  once.  Poor  as  he  still  was,  he  could  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  thought  mercenary;  and  so  he  hung  back, 
growing  shyer  and  shyer  as  the  weeks  and  the  months  went  by, 
while  she  became  kinder  and  more  gracious  every  day,  making 
more  evident  advances  as  he  receded,  and  filling  his  life  full  ot 
sunshine,  gilding  his  work  with  a  glory  of  love  and  hope,  and 
causing  the  hours  to  flit  by  on  the  wings  of  joy  and  happiness. 

He  was  too  sure  of  her;  he  never  heeded  the  voice  which 
whispered  caution  in  his  ear.  In  spite  of  all  advice,  notwith- 
standing his  own  misgivings,  forgetful  of  his  former  prejudices, 
he  had  set  himself  on  a  course  in  which  he  was  determined  to 
continue  spite  of  wind  or  weather.  As  Jacob  served  Laban  for 
Rachel,  so  LauTence  Barbour  served  IMammon  for  Henrietta 
Alwyn,  for  the  girl  whom  in  his  inmost  heart  he  despised  him- 
self for  loving,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ill-tempered,  hypocritical, 
unfeeling,  cruel ;  but  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and  fascinating 
exceedingly.    Her  beauty  was  the  bait  that  allured  him ;  he  had 
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still  to  learn  fully  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  hook  \vhlch 
that  bait  concealed. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

A   LITTLE   GOSSIP. 

There  is  probably  no  place  on  earth  where  so  much  work  is 
got  through  as  in  London ;  where  so  much  thought,  so  much 
"  doing,"  so  much  feeling,  so  much  hearing,  so  much  seeing,  is 
compressed  into  the  days  as  in  this,  the  great  city  of  labour. 

Here  men  live  out  their  threescore  years  and  ten  before  they 
reach  middle  age.  Event  succeeds  to  event;  duty  to  duty; 
employment  to  employment,  without  pause  or  break  :  over  the 
stones  and  along  the  pavement  the  tide  of  existence  rolls  with- 
out cessation ;  through  men's  brains  there  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare worn  by  the  traffic  of  work — work  always  beginning,  never 
ending ;  in  their  ears  is  a  continual  noise  caused  by  the  present 
wheels  of  something  that  has  to  be  done  to-day,  and  a  dull 
roar,  announcing  the  coming  something  which  must  be  done 
to-morrow,  and  the  morrow  after,  and  through  every  succeeding 
morrow  of  their  lives. 

Here  can  be  no  folding  together  of  the  hands,  till  the  hour 
comes  for  final  rest ;  here  can  be  no  slippered  ease,  no  dreamy 
contemplation :  every  soldier  of  the  great  army  is  on  duty,  if 
he  comes  even  within  sight  of  the  battle-field;  work  stands  on 
the  doorstep  waiting  to  be  attended  to;  work  waits  for  audience 
in  the  innermost  chamber  ;  work  takes  its  seat  in  brougham 
and  barouche,  and  wlio  shall  say  it  nay  ?  work  lurks  beside  the 
sleeper,  and  wakes  him  through  the  night,  lest  even  in  dreams 
he  should  forget  its  sovereignty,  forget  this  Pharaoh  of  the 
modern  Egjpt,  who  answers  the  appeal  of  his  slaves,  however 
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weary  or  however  worn  they  may  be,  with  the  taunting  sentence, 
"  Make  brick,  make  brick  ;  ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle." 

Work  !  every  man's  mind  is  full  of  it.  See  you,  as  you  walk 
along  the  streets  in  the  early  morning,  men  hurrying  city-ward, 
men  going  forth  to  their  labours. 

The  pavements  are  crowded;  the  omnibuses  are  laden;  tliere 
are  carriages  proceeding  eastward ;  there  are  cabs  following 
close  after  one  another. 

Whichever  quarter  you  take.  North,  East,  South,  or  West,  it  is 
the  same — over  London  Bridge  they  come,  seventeen  convey- 
ances a  minute ;  down  the  City  Road  and  Shoreditch,  down 
Goswell  and  St.  John  Streets,  pour  the  inhabitants  of  Holloway 
and  Highbury,  of  Islington,  of  Pentonville,  of  Hackney,  of 
Bethnal  Green,  of  Kingsland,  Dalston,  Cambridge  Heath,  Hox- 
ton  and  Homerton,  and  Barnsbury  and  Ball's  Pond  ;  along  the 
Commercial  and  Mile  End  Roads  troop  the  dwellers  in  Stepney, 
Bow,  Limehouse,  Shadwell,  Poplar,  Whitechapel,  and  ^Vapping. 
Down  Holborn  and  through  the  Strand  sweeps  the  West  End 
tide,  bearing  with  it  the  denizens  of  Kensington  and  Bayswater. 
of  Notting  Hill,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  of  Paddington,  Tyburnia, 
Belgravia,  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  and  Fulham.  As 
for  the  South — across  the  bridges  it  sends  its  tributaries  to  the 
great  human  stream.  By  train,  by  omnibus,  on  foot  they  come 
to  swell  the  flood  :  from  Greemvich  and  Blackheath,  from  New 
Cross,  Peckham,  Lewisham,  Camberwell,  Sydenham,  Norwood, 
Walworth,  Brixton,  Bermondsey,  Deptford,  Kennington,  Lam- 
beth, Clapham,  Battersea,  Vauxhall,  and  all  outlying  towns  and 
villages  they  come  to  work ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
back  streets  as  in  the  main  thoroughfares ;  they  are  to  be  found 
taking  short  cuts  on  foot — beheld  in  the  regular  roads  seated  on 
the  tops  of  omnibuses,  or  hunying  from  the  various  railway 
termini. 

It  matters  little  in  which  direction  the  reader  turns  his  steps, 
whether  he  elect  to  make  his  observations  in  Aldgate  or  the 
Borough,  in  Stangate  or  the  Horseferry  Road,  at  the  Canal 
Bridge  in  Clerkenwell,  or  any  remoter  locality,  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  Every  house  contributes  its  unit  to  the  great  con- 
gregation ;  from  each  dwelling  some  one  goes  "  forth  to  his 
work  and  his  labour  till  the  evening." 

And  this  work,  this  constant  labour,  stamps  a  certain  cha- 
racter on  the  faces  of  the  Londoners,  which  is  to  be  observed 
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on  the  faces  of  none  of  their  countrymen.  They  seem  to  be 
ahvays  looking  after  something  which  is  a  long  way  in  advance 
of  them,  thinking  of  something  in  which  the  busy  streets  and 
the  passers-by  have  no  part  or  share. 

There  is  a  most  extraordinary  look  in  the  countenance  of  a 
Londoner,  when  he  is  "  himself,"  when  he  does  not  know  any 
one  is  observing  him,  when  he  is  not  talking  or  acting  any 
social  part.  He  appears  like  one  who  sees  without  observing, 
who  hears  without  noticing,  who  thinks  without  analysing,  who, 
living  continually  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows,  is  still  mentally 
alone,  who  is  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  existence  of  that 
second  life,  which  to  philosophers  seems  the  real  life ;  and  who 
is  amazed,  and  grateful,  and  yet  half  afraid,  when  some  one  puts 
his  thoughts  into  words  for  him,  separates  the  floating  mass  of 
aspirations  and  regrets,  and  hopes  and  sorrows,  and  feelings 
which  are  common  to  us  all,  and  presents  each  crystallized  into 
it  own  proper  form,  clothed  with  its  own  especial  beauty,  whether 
that  beauty  be  sad  or  bright,  for  his  contemplation. 

The  very  walk  of  these  workers  is  different  from  the  walk  of 
the  semi-workers  elsewhere. 

Take  your  stand,  reader,  any  morning  at  the  top  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 

The  country  people  move  along  swiftly,  or  slowly,  as  the  case 
maybe;  but  in  either  case  indefinitely.  The  Londoners,  on  the 
contrary,  walk  as  men  having  a  purpose,  straight  on  to  their  object. 

Distances  in  the  great  city  may  have  some  share  in  producing 
this  result :  when  a  man  has  but  to  lounge  down  the  street  or 
round  the  corner — when  he  has  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and 
lay  it  on  the  shoulder  of  John,  Tom,  and  Harry — when  he  can 
take  his  time  over  his  meals — when  there  is  no  hurry  about  any- 
thing— naturally,  his  walk  becomes  desultory  and  leisurely,  like 
his  business.  The  men  and  the  women  around  him  take  the 
world,  its  labours,  its  pleasures,  its  sorrows  quietly.  The  pace 
of  life  is  not  the  same  over  the  fields  as  over  the  stones.  Every 
person  in  the  remote  regions  where  the  country  people  come 
from  has  less  to  do  in  existence  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
get  through.  Let  the  Londoner  work  as  hard  as  he  will,  he  still 
finds  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  he  can  quite  accomplish. 
When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  it  is  with  no  vague  feeling  of 
wonder  as  to  what  may  turn  up  for  him  to  do  ;  he  knows  enough 
is  left  from  the  previous  day  to  occupy  all  his  time ;  it  is  a  race 
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with  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  not  always  a  Race  for 
Wealth,  friends,  but  oftentimes,  alas  !  a  Race  for  Bread. 

Striving,  fighting,  working ;  always  busy,  never  idle ;  meeting 
with  competition  at  every  turn ;  having  his  wits  daily  sharpened 
by  necessity  and  experience,  the  Londoner  becomes  superficially 
clever,  and  preternaturally  active.  Further,  he  never  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  the  meaning  of  the  word  '■'■ennui;  "  the  day 
is  never  too  long  for  him — not  even  the  twenty-first  of  June  has 
hours  enough  in  it  for  the  arrears  to  be  got  under — the  balance 
to  be  accurately  struck. 

The  days  are  moments,  the  years  months ;  and  it  was  with 
the  intensest  surprise  that  Lawrence  Barbour,  counting  up  the 
length  of  his  sojourn  in  London,  found  he  had  passed  four 
summers  there  ;  four  summ.ers  and  four  winters,  and  that  it  was 
February  again,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  the  great 
Babylon  once  more. 

For  the  years  had  passed  like  a  watch  in  the  night.  Looking 
back,  he  could  not  realise  to  himself  that  the  time  had  come, 
and  the  time  had  gone,  so  rapidly ;  he  could  scarcely  believe 
he  had  entered  London  a  boy,  and  that  he  was  now  a  man ; 
and  yet  in  those  four  years  he  had  lived  longer  than  during 
the  score  passed  previously  in  the  country. 

He  was  still  in  Mr.  Perkins'  employment,  though  not  an  in- 
mate of  Mr.  Perkins'  house ;  further  contributions  to  the  domes- 
tic establishment  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Perkins  rendering  such  an 
arrangement  as  inconvenient  to  the  chemist  as  distasteful  to  his 
kinsman. 

From  the  back  bedroom,  from  a  perfect  opera  of  juvenile 
woes,  from  the  society  of  "  the  mother  of  a  family,"  from  the 
contemplation  of  Ada's  hair,  from  meals  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  entire  household — a  baby  in  arms  included ;  from  tin 
saucepans  and  horsehair  chairs — behold  Lawrence  translated 
to  "  apartments  " — to  three  rooms  in  a  house,  concerning  which 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter — to  furniture  of  his  own,  to 
tea  and  coffee  that  he  made  for  himself,  to  dinners  and  suppers 
which  he  ordered  on  his  own  responsibility. 

This  change  had  come  about  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those 
events  when  the  assistance  of  Lawrence's  natural  enemy  was 
considered  necessary. 

As  it  never  seemed  to  enter  into  Mr,  Perkins'  head  that  his 
house  required  enlarging,  Lawrence  took  it  upon  hinl  to  hint 
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that  tlie  family  needed  reducing ;  and  although  both  Arr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  urged  him  to  remain,  remarking  that  they  could 
manage  "somehow,"  the  young  man  steeled  himself  against  all 
entreaties,  and  moved  into  the  apartments  of  which  honourable 
mention  has  already  been  made. 

"  It  is  preparatory  to  his  getting  married,  my  dear,"  was  ]\Irs. 
Jackson's  comment  on  the  affair,  to  which  Mrs.  Perkins  on  her 
first  day  of  receiving  visitors  groaned  out  a  resolute  dissent. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Alwyn  would  come  and  live  there  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  No,  not  if  she  was  in  love  with  him  fifty  times  over, 
and  him  twice  as  sweet  on  her  as  he  is." 

"  I  did  not  say  he  was  going  to  bring  her  to  Mrs.  Pratting's 
first  floor,"  answered  Mrs.  Jackson.  "  I  only  said  it  looked  like 
getting  married,  and  so  it  does.  If  not  marriage,  what  else  ? 
What  would  a  young  man  like  him  investigate  in  furniture  for, 
if  not  with  a  view  of  settling  ?  With  my  own  two  eyes  I  saw 
his  rooms  yesterday,  and  more  beautiful  rooms,  I  will  say,  could 
not  be  found  in  Limehouse.  He  has  a  piano,  and  a  couple  of 
easy-chairs,  and  a  carpet  all  moss  and  green  leaves,  and  hang- 
ings of  damask — worsted  damask,  for  I  felt  it  with  my  bare  hand 
. —  and  a  round  table,  and  a  chiffonier  with  a  lot  of  gimcracks 
on  it ;  not  decanters,  and  cut  tumblers,  and  such  useful  things 
as  we  have  on  our  sideboard,  but  glass  '  gobbelets,'  I  think  Mrs. 
Pratting  called  them,  that  looked  big  enough,  but  that  weren't 
a  feather-weight  in  your  hand  when  you  lifted  them, — and  a  large 
china  vase,  like  what  you  would  see  in  a  grocer's  window,  and 
gilt  flower-holders  that  were  mighty  fine  and  pretty, — and  a 
naked  woman  riding  on  a  lion,  and  a  couple  of  other  figures 
without  a  stitch  on  them, — not  a  blessed  rag  more  than  that 
baby  wore  when  it  came  into  the  world — which  I  thought  were 
barely  decent,  and  that  I  know  I  would  bundle  out  of  the  win- 
dow pretty  sharp  if  Samuel  brought  them  home  to  me, — and  the 
arm-chairs  were  covered  with  velvet— real  Geneva  velvet,  Mrs. 
Pratting  assured  me, — and  he  has  got  a  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, with  two  more  naked  boys  sprawling  on  it,  and  spill-boxes, 
and  lustres,  and  cigar-cases,  and, — my  dear,  you  must  go  and 
see  it  for  yourself 

"  And,  oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  she  continued,  without  giving 
Mrs.  Perkins  time  to  answer,  "over  the  piano  there  is  alinen- 
graph  of  a  young  lady  that  is  as  like  Miss  Alwyn,  Mrs.  Pratting 
tells  me,  as  two  peas. 
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"  *  And  well,  Mrs.  Pratting/  says  I,  '  if  so  be  as  how  Miss 
Alwyn  is  like  that,  she  is  like  a  disreputable  baggage,  which  is 
all  the  remark  I  have  got  to  make  on  the  subject.' 

"With  that,  you'd  a'  thought  she  was  going  to  jump  out  of 
her  skin  with  fear ;  and  '  Hush,  hush,  ma'am,  if  you  please ;  for 
there  is  some  people  as  lives  in  this  house,  and  pays  their  rent 
regular  week  by  week,  and  the  tradespeople  honourable,  as  has 
got  two  pair  of  ears,  and  half  a  dozen  sets  of  eyes,  and  I  won't 
mention  no  names  for  fear  of  accidents ; ' — to  which  I  made 
answer  that  we  were  in  a  free  country,  and  all  equals  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  that,  if  he  had  left  any  of  his  ears  or  eyes  behind 
him,  he  was  welcome  to  my  opinions  about  the  young  woman 
in  the  chemise. 

" '  He  can't  send  you  to  Newgate,  Mrs.  Pratting,'  I  wound 
up  with — '  for  anything  1  say ;  and  if  he  was  here  himself,  I 
would  say  just  the  same  to  him.' 

"  '  But  if  he  knew  I  had  showed  you  the  rooms,  he  would  be 
so  angry.' 

"  '  Would  he  ? '  says  I.  *  Well,  I  never  was  backward  in  show- 
ing him  mine,  nor  making  him  welcome  to  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  which  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  he  was  not  above  accepting ;  and,  if  it  was  not  that  you 
are  a  lone  woman,  Mrs.  Pratting,  and  that  the  rent  is,  perhaps, 
as  you  say,  an  object,  I  would  be  downright  angry  with  you  for 
making  such  a  fuss  over  Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour,  who  is  no  better 
nor  a  servant,  so  to  speak;  and  is  not  even  on  his  own  account, 
nor  a  householder  like  yourself,  Mrs.  Pratting.' " 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  sketch  Mrs.  Perkins  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  as  they  looked  to  an  outsider,  while  the  soap- 
boiler's wife  thus  gossiped  over  my  hero's  affairs.  If  it  might 
be  that  each  reader  could  see  the  pair  for  himself,  how  far 
superior  would  such  a  sight  prove  than  any  description  put  into 
any  form  of  words.  The  only  time  in  her  existence,  perhaps, 
when  Mrs.  Perkins  looked  even  passable,  was  on  those  not  rare 
occasions  on  which  she  was  "  at  home  "  in  her  bedroom,  and 
"  received  "  in  a  dressing-gown  and  night-cap.  The  absence  of 
colours— dingy  or  gay — was  an  immense  improvement  to  her 
appearance  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  she  had  done  her  duty, 
and  fulfilled  her  mission,  imparted  a  certain  dignity  to  her  gene- 
ral deportment,  which  was  a  desirable  change  from  her  usual 
fussy  manner. 
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Further,  she  had  her  own  pecuHar  ideas  of  etiquette,  and  a 
portion  of  this  etiquette  consisted  in  having  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  constantly  beside  her.  Regularly  as  a  baby  arrived  on 
the  scene,  that  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  produced.  They 
came  out  with  the  white  dimity ;  when  the  chintz  hangings  were 
taken  down,  and  the  snowy  curtains  put  up,  the  orthodox 
volumes  were  disinterred  from  their  own  especial  corner  in 
Mrs.  Perkins'  fancy  drawer,  which  contained  her  sleeves,  collars, 
ribbon-bows,  Sunday  brooch,  and  such  like,  and  laid  on  the 
table  beside  the  bed,  not  for  use,  but  for  ornament. 

They  were  put  there,  Lawrence  always  thought,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  some  captains  carry  a  "  caul "  to  sea  with  them,  as 
charms  against  danger.  They  were  both  full  of  markers,  made 
of  perforated  cardboard,  with  texts  embroidered  on  some,  while 
others  bore  such  mundane  sentences  of  atiection  and  entreaty 
as  "  For  Susannah  Anne,"  "  Remember  me  !"  "  Dinna  Forget ! " 
"  I  love  thee  ! "  "  Near  to  my  heart ! " — the  heart  being  worked 
in  blue  and  red  and  green  floss  silk,  in  that  uncomfortable  shape 
which  hearts  are  popularly  supposed  to  resemble,  with  a  border 
of  shamrocks,  or  roses,  or  fancy  leaves,  running  round  the 
edge. 

These  books  had  a  subduing  effect  on  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  same 
as  standing  in  a  cathedral  produces  on  many  persons,  and  the 
nurse  induced  a  still  greater  quietude  of  address;  the  chemist's 
wife  always  felt,  as  she  phrased  it,  "  quite  the  lady,"  when  she 
was  being  looked  after  and  attended  to — having  nothing  to 
think  of,  as  Lawrence's  natural  enemy  declared,  but  herself,  and 
nothing  to  do  but "  take  her  victuals  reg'lar," — a  part  of  the  per- 
formance which,  it  may  incidentally  be  remarked,  the  nurse  by 
no  means  neglected  on  her  own  account. 

Altogether,  those  were  very  happy  days  in  Mrs.  Perkins' 
estimation ;  and  as  she  assured  ]\lrs.  Jackson  it  gave  her  real 
pleasure  to  see  "  a  friend  as  was  a  friend,"  we  may  assume  that 
gossip  was  better  than  "  victuals  "  to  her. 

There,  at  any  rate,  she  sat  beside  the  fire,  well  propped  up 
with  unnecessary  pillows,  and  almost  smothered  in  an  enormous 
arm-chair ;  Bible  and  Prayer-book  at  her  right  hand,  the  inevit- 
able towel-horse,  covered  with  clothes  that  never  seem  to  get 
aired  in  the  houses  of  managing  women,  usurping  all  the  heat, 
—  Mrs.  Jackson  on  the  further  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the  nurse 
flitting  in  and  out,  and  attending  to  baby,  and  insisting  on  the 
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mother  swallowing  any  and  every  mess  it  entered  into  her 
diabolical  old  head  to  concoct  in  the  lower  regions. 

But  when  the  talk  came  round  to  Lawrence  .Barbour,  nurse 
found  that  baby  required  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
kindly  stayed  in  the  room,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Barbour  is  a  young  gentleman  as  '11  never  come  to  no 
good,"  she  remarked,  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Perkins,  fortified  by  the  presence  of  the  sacred  volume, 
hoped  Mrs.  Nettlefield  would  remember  what  her  Bible  taught 
her,  and  have  "respect  to  persons,"  which  quotation  (being  in  no 
position  to  dispute  its  accuracy)  the  nurse  received  as  bonafidey 
merely  observing  that  she  did  not  think  Mr.  Barbour  was  one 
of  those  young  men  as  the  Scriptures  meant  she  ought  to  respect. 

"And  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  shan't,"  finished  the  woman, 
rolling  the  unfortunate  baby — of  which  at  the  time  she  held 
possesion — over  and  over  like  a  wheel  as  she  spoke. 

"I  wonder  where  he  gets  the  money,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Likely  as  not  gambling ;  for  there 's  nothing  I  would  put 
past  him,"  answered  the  voicewhich  seemed  one  too  many  during 
the  conversation. 

"  I  was  not  addressing  you,  Mrs.  Nettlefield,"  observed  Mrs. 
Perkins,  with  dignity. 

"  And  I  was  not  a-dressing  of  you,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  of  this  precious  child ; "  which  answer  seemed  the  more 
aggravating  as  Mrs.  Nettlefield  understood  Mrs.  Perkins'  mean- 
ing perfectly.  And  it  is  not  very  pleasant,  when  a  woman  does 
adventure  on  a  dignified  form  of  speech,  to  have  it  flung  back 
in  her  face  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 

"  You  ought  not  to  forget,  nurse,"  interposed  Mrs.  Jackson 
at  this  juncture,  "  that  the  young  gentleman  we  are  speaking  of 
is  a  near  relation  to  Mr.  Perkins." 

"I  never  said  Mr.  Perkins  could  help  his  relations," retorted 
Mrs.  Nettlefield ;  "  but  what  I  do  say,  and  what  I  will  say,  is, 
that  a  young  man  who  could  go  on  as  I  have  heard  Mr.  Barbour 
a-going  on  with  my  own  two  ears,  is  not  fit  to  be  in  any  respect- 
able house,  but  ought  to  'sociate  with  them  statutes  and  images 
and  baggages  you  yourself,  Mrs.  Jackson,  was  a-talking  about 
five  minutes  ago.  The  like  of  him  " — and  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  she  laid  the  infant  flat  on  its  back,  in  order  to  devote 
herself  more  entirely  to  the  subject  in  hand — "I  never  did  hear, 
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though  I  have  heard  some  men,  too,  talking  again  children  in 
my  Ufe.  When  'Erbert  was  born,  I  am  sure  it  has  made  my 
flesh  creep  hke  worms  just  to  hsten  to  him.  He  never  spoke 
of  that  sweet  lamb  except  as  '  the  devil,'  and  he  were  always 
asking  of  me  to  stuff  a  wet  towel  down  its  throat,  and  inquiring 
if  there  was  not  a  grate  in  the  house  big  enough  to  hold  it.  I 
declare  he  used  to  scare  me,  coming  out  of  his  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  I  were  a-going  down  into  the  kitchen 
to  get  a  cup  of  tea  for  you,  ma'am,  coming  out  half-dressed,  and 
with  that  shock  of  hair  tumbled  all  over  his  head.  'For  the  love 
of 'eaven,  Mrs.  Nettlefield,'  he  Avould  say,  *do  gag  the  devil;'  and 
he  would  stand  there,  and  curse  in  the  dark  night  till  he  had  me 
all  of  a  tremble.  And  then  he  would  ask  me,  if  I  would  not 
give  him  sleep,  to  give  him  at  any  rate  a  drop  of  my  gin — as  if 
gin  was  a  thmg  I  accustomed  myself  to  !  and  I  could  hear  him 
laughing  to  himself  when  he  went  back  to  his  bed.  Many  a 
time  I  wondered  no  judgment  fell  on  him." 

"Well,  we  can  only  speak  about  people  as  we  finds  them," 
answered  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  And  though  he  may  not  have  made 
himself  agreeable  to  you,  Mrs.  Nettlefield,  I  must  say  he  was 
always  most  genteel  and  affable  to  me.  It  is  trying,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  for  anybody  not  a  mother  to  be  wakened  out  of 
his  first  sleep — and  it  was  not  too  much  he  had  in  those  days; 
and  you  can't  expect  a  boy,  as  one  may  say  he  was  then,  to  have 
the  feelings  of  the  father  of  a  family.  For  my  part,  I  always  did 
like  him,  and  I  always  shall."  Wh  ereupon  Mrs.  Jackson  expressed 
her  opinion  that  it  was  a  pity  "he  had  fell  in,  as  he  had,  getting 
extravagant  notions  and  tastes  above  his  class." 
At  that  Mrs.  Perkins  fired  up. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Jackson,"  she  said,  "as  how  the  Bar- 
bours  of  Mallingford  used  to  associate  along  Avith  the  nobility ; 
and  as  for  the  Alwyns  being  above  Lawrence  Barbour  in  station, 
they  are  no  such  thing :  Mr.  Sondes  himself  says  so,  and  you 
will  allow  him  to  be  a  judge,  I  hope.  And  to  this  day,  when 
he  goes  to  his  native  place,  he  always  stays  a  few  days,  with  my 
Lord  Lallard,  which  I  saw  one  day  at  St.  George's,  and  a  plainer, 
pleasanter  spoken  man  I  would  not  wish  to  meet  with.  '  Will 
you  come  home  with  me,  little  girl  ? '  he  says  to  Ada ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself  at  the  time,  poor  man,  he  'd  be  glad  to  have 
one  like  her ;  for  I  am  given  to  understand  they  have  neither 
chick  nor  child.   So  as  I  was  a-saying  of,  Mrs.  Jackson,  it  is  no 
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rise  in  the  world  for  Lawrence  to  be  thick  with  the  Alvvyns,  for 
he  comes  of  good  people,  and  has  got  good  blood  in  his 
veins." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  would  do  him  much  good  to  have  the 
Queen  for  his  aunt,  or  to  go  and  stay  at  Windsor  Castle,  if  he 
had  to  work  hard  for  his  bread  all  the  same,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Jackson.  "  What  I  look  to,  and  what  the  most  of  people  looks 
to,  is  what  a  man  is,  not  what  his  relations  have  been  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Barbour  be,  as  I  were  a-remarking  to  Mrs.  Pratting,  no- 
thing better  nor  a  servant,  it  seems  to  me  he  ought  not  to  put 
up  to  gilt  ornaments  and  Geneva  velvet  chairs,  and  to  make  a 
rout  about  folks,  who  could  buy  him  and  sell  him,  just  looking 
in  at  his  rooms." 

"  It  is  one  thing,  Mrs.  Jackson,  to "  began  Mrs.  Perkins, 

in  defence  of  her  kinsman ;  but  at  this  moment  there  appeared 
a  much  better  advocate,  sent  by  Lawrence,  to  plead  his  cause. 

"With  Mr.  Barbour's  kindest  regards,  mum,  and  to  say  he 
hopes  you  and  the  child  are  going  on  well ; "  said  Mrs.  Perkins' 
maid-of-all-work,  entering  the  room,  and  presenting  to  her  mis- 
tress over  the  towel-horse  a  parcel  which  she  held  in  one  corner 
of  her  coarse  apron,  because,  as  she  explained,  her  hands  were 
black-leady. 

"Is  he  there?     Is  he  gone?"  demanded  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  step  in,  but  he 
said  no,  that  his  dinner  would  be  waiting  for  him  ; "  and  Jane, 
about  the  tenth  servant  whose  life  Mrs.  Perkins  had  made  a 
weariness  since  Lawrence  first  entered  Distaff  Yard,  lingered  in 
the  room,  curious  to  see  what  was  in  the  parcel  delivered  by 
Mr.  Barbour  in  person. 

"A  pair  of  scissors!  oh,  dear!  Mrs.  Nettlefield,  have  you 
got  a  pair  of  scissors  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  after  vainly  fight- 
ing with  the  intricacies  of  a  draper's  knot.  "Run  and  get  a 
knife,  Jane ; "  but  Jane,  whose  ingenuity  was  of  a  practical  de- 
scription, had  already  cut  the  string  with  a  pair  of  snufters  that 
lay  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  four  heads  were  bent  inquiringly 
over  the  parcel  as  Mrs.  Perkins  unwrapped  brown  paper,  and 
blue  paper,  and  white  paper,  and  finally  exposed  to  view  a  baby's 
robe. 

"  Well,  I  declare  ! "  It  was  Mrs.  Jackson  who  broke  the 
silence  with  this  original  observation,  and  Jane  immediately 
followed  suit,  with  "  Oh,  law  ! "  and  essayed,  having  first  care- 
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fully  clothed  her  finger  and  thumb  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress, 
to  touch  the  marvellous  present. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Perkins'  indignation  was  excited.  "  Would 
she  dare  to  dirty  it,  to  soil  the  blessed  infant's  christening  gar- 
ment?" And  thereupon  Mrs.  Perkins  took  occasion  to  rebuke 
Jane  for  being  an  "idle  slut,"  who  never  got  her  work  done  in 
time ;  but  stoop  gossiping,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  going 
to  the  door  in  any  respectable  house. 

To  which  Jane  could  doubtless  have  made  answer,  had  she 
been  so  disposed;  but  deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  remembering  a  half-sovereign  just  presented  to  her 
by  Mr.  Barbour,  the  much-enduring  Ganymede  went  rather  off 
into  ecstasies  over  the  frock,  which  was — "  French,  Mrs.  Nettle- 
field — French,  every  thread  of  it ; "  and  Mrs.  Jackson  looked 
up  at  the  nurse  as  she  said  this,  as  though  daring  that  strong- 
minded  individual  to  contradict  her. 

"  It  would  not  cost  one  farthing  less  than  five  guineas,"  went 
on  the  soap-boiler's  wife,  appraising  the  gift,  as  such  women  do, 
— "  not  one  farthing." 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that,  nurse?"  asked  Mrs. 
Perkins,  exultantly ;  and  the  nurse  was  fain  to  confess  she  never 
had  but  once,  and  that  was  when  she  was  "attending  of  the 
lady  of  Sir  'Umphrey  'All,"  who  was  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor 
of  London. 

"And  one  of  the  godmothers,  a  widow  lady  as  lived  at 
Clapham,and  kept  a  full  suite  of  servants,  and  drove  out  regular 
in  her  carriage  and  pair,  sent  a  robe  of  the  same  description  to 
the  baby,  and  gave  two  golden  guineas  to  me,"  added  Mrs. 
Nettlefield,  in  slighting  reference  to  Lawrence,  who  had  never 
thought  it  needful  to  present  her — no,  not  with  a  fourpenny  bit. 

"Well,  I  wonder,  I  do,  where  that  young  Barbour  gets  the 
money,"  remarked  Mrs.  Jackson  to  her  husband,  as  she  bustled 
about  and  made  tea  on  her  return  home. 

"  What  money  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jackson,  from  behind  his  news- 
paper. 

"  Why,  all  he  has  to  spend.  I  was  telling  you  about  his  rooms 
yesterday,  though  I  don't  think  you  heard  a  word  I  said,  through 
being  fast  asleep  at  the  time  ;  but  his  rooms  are  splendid — fit  for 
a  duke ;  and  to-day,  while  1  was  at  Mrs.  Perkins',  there  comes 
a  christening-robe  as  might  have  done  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
A  fool  and  his  money  is  soon  parted,  we  know ;  but,  then,  where 
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does' he  get  it?  I  only  hope  and  trust  he  is  not  taking  it  oft 
poor  Mr.  Perkins — a  sensible,  respectable  man  as  you  would 
wish  to  meet  with." 

"Mrs.  J.,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  severely,  "do  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do;  better  than  you,  at  any  rate,  when  you  come 
home  from  one  of  your  vestry  dinners,"  retorted  his  better  half. 

"Because,"  calmly  went  on  Mr.  Jackson,  "it  strikes  me  you 
don't  when  you  ask  where  that  young  man  gets  his  money,  and 
hopes  as  he  earns  it  honestly." 

"  Well,  you  can't  buy  furniture  that  is  grand  enough  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  keep  yourself,  and  pay  rent,  and  washing 
and  mending  besides,  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
— and  that  is  every  halfpenny,  Mrs.  Perkins  tells  me,  he  earns." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sondes  told  me,  no  later  than  half  an  hour  ago, 
that  there  was  not  a  cleverer  young  man  in  London  than  that 
same  Lawrence  Barbour.  '  He  invented  a  thing,'  he  went  on, 
•  which  will  save  me  five  hundred  a  year.  I  am  going  to  patent 
it,'  he  says,  'and  have  given  him  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds ' " 

"  Lor'-a-mercy  !  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  all  in  a  lump !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson.  "  Likely  it  was  out  of  that  he  bought 
the  frock ! " 

" '  And  now,  I  suppose,'  says  I  to  Mr.  Sondes,"  proceeded 
Mr,  Jackson,  taking  oft"  his  spectacles  and  wiping  them,  and 
then  putting  them  on  again  with  sublime  deliberation,  "  '  you  '11 
be  taking  him  into  partnership — securing  the  genius  to  the  con- 
cern.' " 

"And  I  suppose  he  is,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  her  husband.  "  '  Mr.  Barbour  is  a 
very  rising  young  man,'  Mr.  Sondes  remarked ;  '  but  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there  are  tv/o  sides  to  this;' 
and  if  I  'm  not  greatly  mistaken,"  observed  the  speaker,  on  his 
own  account,  "the  other  side  in  this  case  is  the  Alwyns.  You 
can  just  remember  what  I  say,  Martha — it  is  the  Alwyns." 

"  Likely  enough ;  and  I  would  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if 
Miss  Alwyn  chose  that  frock  for  him.  I  don't  think  it 's  like  a 
man's  buying,"  in  which  conjecture  Mrs.  Jackson  chanced,  how- 
ever, to  be  wrong,  for  the  present  was  very  much  like  a  man's 
purchase  indeed. 

"  And  it  is  not  the  first  thing  Mr.  Barbour  has  invented,"  went 
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on  Mr,  Jackson ;  "  nor  the  first  money  Mr.  Sont/es  has  paid 
him.  So  you  see  there  are  more  ways  of  getting  rich  than  Mrs. 
Perkins  knows  of;  and  that  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  may  be, 
after  all,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  young  man's  income." 

"  Well,  you  do  surprise  me,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"Ay;  and  I  have  got  something  else  to  tell  you  that  maybe 
a  greater  surprise,"  chuckled  the  soap-boiler.  "  As  I  was  a- 
coming  down  Three-Colt  Street  to-day,  who  should  I  run  up 
against  but  that  young  swell  we  saw  the  evening  we  went  over  to 
Distaff  Yard  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Barbour  after  his  hurt.  I 
mean  a  young  chap  with  queer-coloured  hair,  and  quite  another 
cut  entirely  from  Perkins'  cousin;  you  remember  him,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  that  got  a  cup  of  coffee  upset  over  his  summer  trousers 
— Ada  did  it — and  who  laughed  till  he  was  fit  to  drop  when  Mrs. 
Perkins  offered  to  have  them  sent  to  the  dyer's  and  cleaned  for 
him,  and  then  you  told  him  he  ought  to  send  the  bill  in  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  make  him  pay  the  damage.  *  I  don't  think  my 
tailor  would  mind  how  many  cups  of  coffee  were  upset  if  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  entered  into,'  I  remember  he 
said  ;  '  poor  devil !  he  can  scarcely  recollect  what  the  colour  of 
my  money  is  like.'  A  cheery  young  fellow;  what  about  him, 
Samuel?  what  was  he  doing  in  Limehouse?" 

"  I  had  no  notion  he  would  remember  me,"  resumed  the  soap' 
boiler;  "and  indeed,  I  could  not  think  for  the  moment  where  I 
had  seen  him,  when  he  stops  me  and  says — '  I  am  sure  you  and 
I  have  met  in  some  place  before,  and  ought  to  know  each  other.' 
*Well,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know  you,  sir,  for  your  face  is 
familiar;  but  one  sees  so  many  faces  in  business.'  'Ah!  it 
wasn't  in  business  you  saw  mine,'  he  said.  *  Ain't  you  a  friend, 
or  relation,  or  something  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  Distaff  Yard?  I 
met  you  there,  and  now  I  have  come  to  live  down  here  beside 
you.'" 

"For  any  sake  where?"  inquired  INIrs.  Jackson. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you,"  her  husband  re- 
plied; "you  know  that  ship-building  place,  with  the  beautiful 
house,  over  the  bridge ;  well,  my  gentleman  is  one  of  the  junior 
partners  in  that  concern,  and  is  living  on  the  premises.  '  I  am 
going  to  run  a  race  with  Barbour,'  he  says,  '  and  we  are  intend- 
ing to  try  which  of  us  can  die  worth  half  a  million.'  He  is  the 
same  as  ever.     'Come  over  and  see  me,'  he  remarked,  quite 
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friendly.  'Come  over  and  see  me  promiscuous.  Make  my 
respects  to  your  worthy  lady ;  she  is  well,  I  hope  ? ' " 

"  Quite  the  gentleman  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh,  for  she  had  held  her  breath  during  the  preceding 
narrative  till  she  was  almost  suffocated.  "  Quite  the  gentleman  ! 
and  I  hope,  Samuel,  you  told  him  we  had  always  a  spare  knife 
and  fork,  and  took  tea  at  five,  and  a  bite  of  supper  at  nine." 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  and  he  said  he  would  come  over  and  call  upon 
you,  and  then,  if  you  gave  him  permission,  he  might  drop  in 
occasionally,  '  Mrs.  Jackson  always  makes  my  friends  welcome, 
sir,'  I  made  free  to  remark,  and  at  that  he  laughed,  and  said, 
*  Of  course,  all  wives  do ;  but  still  they  like  the  ceremony  of 
being  consulted,  nevertheless ; '  not  a  bad  hit,  I  thought — not 
by  no  means." 

Whatever  Mrs.  Jackson  thought  of  the  hit,  it  detracted  some- 
what from  her  admiration  of  Mr.  Percy  Forbes.  "  Likely  as 
not,"  she  decided,  "  he  is  one  of  them  young  jackanapeses  who 
think  to  wind  women  round  their  fingers  like  a  skein  of  silk. 
He  '11  not  find  me  one  of  the  soft  ones,"  she  mentally  affirmed; 
but  yet,  when  the  young  man  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  called 
upon  her;  when  he  sat  in  her  best  parlour  and  would  not  "lay 
down  his  hat  during  the  whole  visit — no,  nor  trust  it  out  of  his 
hand,  let  her  say  what  she  liked ; "  when  he  discoursed  to  her 
about  Limehouse  and  his  new  home,  and  criticised  the  clergy- 
man, and  talked  about  business  "  as  sensible  like  as  her  husband," 
and  condoled  with  her  on  tlie  loss  of  her  children,  and  promised 
to  send  her  round  some  flowers  out  of  his  own  conservatory, 
and  asked  her  to  come  and  see  the  view  of  the  river  from  his 
lawn — Mrs.  Jackson  was  enchanted. 

"  Now  that  is  the  kind  of  young  man  for  my  money,"  she 
remarked,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  confidence  to  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  I  was  just  saying  to  Samuel,  that  if  I  was  a  young  gurl  and 
single,  I  would  give  Mr.  Forbes  no  rest  till  he  married  me." 

"How  fortunate  it  is,  then,  for  Mr.  Forbes  that  you  are 
neither,"  Mr.  Sondes  replied,  and  this  reply  Mrs.  Jackson  sub- 
sequently repeated  to  Percy  Forbes,  who  declared  his  view  of 
the  matter  to  be  "  widely  different." 

"  God  only  knows  how  you  can  endure  those  people,"  ob- 
served Lawrence  Barbour  to  him  one  day, 

"  My  dear  fellow,  variety  is  charming,"  answered  Mr,  Forbes. 
"  It  is  well  for  a  man  to  see  a  little  of  all  sorts ;  and  as  Provi- 
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dence  has  cast  my  lot  due  east,  I  am  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  dispensation." 

"If  anybody  had  left  me  eight  thousand  pounds,  I  would 
have  seen  Limehouse  to  the  devil  before  coming  to  live  in  it," 
said  Lawrence. 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  the  devil,"  retorted  Mr.  Forbes,  "and 
I  thought  if  ever  I  meant  to  turn  and  go  the  other  road,  it  was 
time  for  me  to  do  so.  Had  I  stayed  at  the  West-end,  I  should 
have  been  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  ever  before  two  years  were  over; 
but  now,  Mr.  Barbour,  now  I  am  going  to  try  to  beat  you." 

"  No  great  trouble  for  you  to  do  that,  with  all  the  money  on 
your  side,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  all  the  cleverness  on  yours,"  returned  Percy  Forbes; 
and  with  that  they  parted. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

PERCY   FORBES. 

As  a  rule,  people  are  not  inquisitive  concerning  the  antecedents 
of  those  whom  they  know  slightly. 

In  London,  at  all  events,  no  man  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
inquire  into  the  birth,  parentage,  family,  and  reputed  wealth  of 
any  individual  whom  he  may  chance  occasionally  to  meet  in 
society,  and  speak  to  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  He  sees  that 
his  new  acquaintance  has  been  born,  that  he  appears  before  his 
fellows,  not  merely  in  the  flesh,  but  also  in  that  special  style 
and  quality  of  attire  which  is  most  affected  by  the  class  they 
apparently  mutually  belong  to ;  that  his  manners  are  those  of 
a  gentleman,  that  he  appears  to  be  educated  like  his  neighbours, 
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that  he  is  clever  or  the  reverse,  as  God  has  given  him  talents 
and  he  has  employed  them  ;  and  the  rest  is  taken  for  granted. 
Where  he  lives,  who  he  is,  what  are  his  actual  means,  what  his 
exact  genealogy — all  these  things  have  little  or  no  interest  for 
the  ordinary  man  or  woman  of  the  world  who  has  no  daughters 
to  marry,  no  plans  to  carry  out,  no  desire  to  push  acquaintance- 
ship on  into  intimacy,  no  object  to  serve  by  prying  into  the 
former  days  of  anyone's  life — who,  in  a  word,  attaches  no  value 
to  a  stranger's  name  save  in  so  far  as  a  name  is  sometimes  a 
convenient  mode  of  address,  and  who  does  not  care  a  straw 
whether  the  person  who  is  talking  to  him  be  called  John  Oakes 
or  Tom  Styles,  so  long  as  his  talk  be  sufficiently  clever  or  amus- 
ing to  make  the  minutes  pass  more  swiftly  than  their  wont. 

But  supposing  there  are  daughters  to  marry,  a  partnership  of 
any  kind  proposed,  a  new  company  to  be  formed,  or  a  govern- 
ment appointment  to  be  obtained;  supposing,  in  fact,  interest — 
either  a  pecuniary,  or  a  worldly,  or  an  affectionate  interest — 
steps  in,  how  swiftly  the  aspect  of  affairs  changes. 

"Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  So-and-so?"  you  remark  to 
your  host;  and  if  your  host  be  communicative  and  well-informed, 
you  suck  all  the  knowledge  out  of  him,  and  digest  the  contents 
of  that  human  orange  at  your  leisure. 

In  the  case  of  mere  friendship,  perhaps,  which  is  more  trust- 
ful, you  turn  to  the  man  himself  for  such  particulars  as  you 
desire  to  obtain.  Not  always  out  of  pure  love,  but  oftentimes 
it  may  be  out  of  a  little  curiosity,  you  lead  him  artfully  on  to 
speak  of  his  dead  father,  his  old  home,  the  disappointments  of 
his  life,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  his  sorrows,  and  his  joys. 

The  more  nearly  man  approaches  to  man,  the  more  closely 
two  people  draw  to  one  another,  the  less  social  credit  are  they, 
as  a  rule,  disposed  to  extend.  Limitless  is  the  careless  trust 
in  the  case  of  a  couple  of  strangers,  boundless  the  suspicious 
curiosity  when  those  strangers  become  friends. 

In  precise  proportion  as  a  man  is  known,  friendship  seems  to 
distrust  him.  No  open  accounts,  no  balance  carried  over,  no 
bills  at  long  dates,  no  discounts,  no  drawings  beyond  the  exact 
amount  of  the  sums  deposited. 

Without  confidence  full  and  entire,  without  the  whole  of  the 
title-deeds  of  a  man's  past  doings  being  lodged  with  his  friend 
as  security,  credit  is  stopped  on  the  spot,  the  cheques  come 
back  with  N.  S.  marked  upon  them,  and  the  man  has  oftentimes 
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to  turn  out  again  into  the  social  desert,  where  he  is  asked  no 
questions  because  nobody  cares  much  about  him;  where  dinner, 
supper,  bad  music,  and  superficial  conversation  are  to  be  had 
ad  /ilfitian  on  the  credit  of  a  social  standing,  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  former  friend  of  his  bosom  does  not  consider  the  individual 
who  refuses  to  be  communicative  entitled. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  same  rule  holds  goods  with  regard 
to  those  characters  which  are  called  fictitious.  So  long  as  one 
of  these  is  mentioned  but  slightly — plays  no  important  part — 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  but  a  walking  gentleman  through  the  course 
of  a  page  or  two,  the  reader  accepts  him  as  he  accepts  the  by 
no  means  remarkable  looking  stranger  who  sits  opposite  to  him 
at  dinner,  and  asks  for  no  further  information  concerning  him  ; 
but  let  it  only  be  intimated  that  the  individual  in  question  is 
about  to  travel  through  the  book — to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
men  and  the  women  who  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions 
in  the  story,  and  attention  is  at  once  excited,  curiosity  at  once 
aroused. 

That  author  who  should  presume  to  leave  the  antecedents  of 
such  a  "waif"  in  doubt,  unless  with  the  intention  of  explaining 
some  dark  mystery  connected  with  him  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  third  volume,  would  be  thought  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
sin — considered  as  unworthy  of  trust  and  syrspathy,  as  deserving 
of  instant  excommunication,  as  the  misguided  man  who,  having 
hidden  away  in  his  skeleton-closet  a  grinning  skull  and  cross- 
bones — the  dead  remains  of  some  once  hideous  sorrow,  the 
memory  of  which  is  lying  between  himself  and  his  ]\Iaker — 
shall  yet  refuse  to  unlock  the  door  to  his  compassionate  friends, 
and  deliver  an  anatomical  lecture  over  the  corpse  of  that  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  bury  out  of  his  own  sight — banish 
completely  from  his  own  memory. 

Herein,  however,  the  author  and  the  reader  have  the  best  of 
it.  What  friend  (given  the  chance  to  do  so)  would  hesitate  to 
throw  open  the  skeleton-chamber  of  his  dear  acquaintance  and 
close  neighbour?  And  is  not  the  author  the  friend  of  his  cha- 
racter's, the  mutual  friend  of  the  public  and  the  people  to  whom 
he  ventures  to  introduce  that  public  ? 

Has  not  he  a  right  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  the  bones — to  make  forcible  entry  into  the  castle 
of  a  man's  past  experiences,  to  bring  up  witnesses,  to  empanel 
a  jury,  and  to  expose  the  alDortion  which,  although  it  may  not 
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eceive  Christian  burial,  can  still  be  exhibited  and  dissected  for 
the  edification  of  society? 

Having  this  right,  feeling  this  necessity,  I  let  the  story  of 
Lawrence  Barbour's  life  stand  still  for  a  time  while  I  state 
some  particulars  concerning  the  birth,  education,  parentage, 
and  worldly  position  of  Percy  Forbes,  whose  name  has  been 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  who,  from  this 
time  forth,  commences,  as  he  said,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
to  ran  a  race  for  wealth  with  Lawrence  Barbour. 

Hitherto  fortune  had  used  the  young  man  but  scurvily.  Li 
a  mere  worldly  point  of  view,  few  people  could  have  told  a 
sadder  tale  than  Percy  Forbes ;  and  when  he  said  in  Hyde 
Park  that  Lawrence  Barbour  was  an  even  more  unlucky  dog 
than  himself,  he  either  greatly  overrated  the  reverses  of  Law- 
rence's family,  or  else  (as  is  the  case  with  many  individuals  who, 
having  been  "  under  a  cloud  "  all  their  lives,  are  apt  to  think 
their  individual  troubles  less  than  they  appear  to  their  neigh- 
bours) he  underrated  his  own. 

To  him  misfortune  was  merely  a  not  deadly  chronic  disease. 
It  had  been  pap  to  him  in  his  babyhood,  his  playfellow  when  a 
boy,  his  "inseparable,"  as  he  himself  said  laughingly,  when  once 
he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  For  all  his  cheery  manner, 
his  light  heart,  his  gay  temper,  Percy  Forbes  had  his  especial 
skeleton-closet :  a  closet  by  no  means  full,  remember,  nor  as 
yet  tenanted  by  many  ghosts  of  his  own  manufacture ;  but  still 
not  empty  of  disappointments,  wrongs,  insults,  cruelty,  and 
suffering.  It  was  a  closet  he  never  voluntarily  opened ;  but 
those  favoured  individuals  who  had  once  enjoyed  a  peep  into 
the  apartment  were  not  delicate  about  telling  of  the  hard,  cold 
man  who,  havmg  married  a  young  girl,  whose  only  sin  consisted 
in  having  loved  a  poor  suitor  as  she  never  could  love  Mr. 
Clarence  Forbes,  drove  her  and  her  child  from  his  house  with 
foul  suspicions  and  worse  epithets ;  and  repudiating  them  both, 
lived  all  alone  in  his  great  house  in  Buckinghamshire  till  the 
death  of  his  wife,  when  he  married  a  lady  of  title,  who  bore 
him  sons  and  daughters,  and  before  whom,  if  popular  report 
were  to  be  believed,  he  dare  not  say  his  soul  was  his  own,  or 
his  body,  or  his  estate  either,  for  that  matter. 

Cast  out  of  the  paternal  mansion,  with  no  worldly  possessions 
of  his  own — unless,  indeed,  a  coral  and  bells,  a  silver  christen- 
ing cup,  a  Bible  with  a  great  gilt  cross  on  the  back  of  it,  some 
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white  babies'  frocks,  made  of  the  best  material  and  elaborately 
embroidered,  under-linen  to  matcli,  a  broken-hearted  mother, 
and  his  father's  malediction,  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  termed 
goods  and  chattels — Percy  Forbes  made  his  next  essay  of  starting 
in  life  in  the  house  of  his  mother's  uncle,  who,  having  amassed 
a  large  fortune  out  of  sugars,  had  long  retired  from  business, 
and  purchased  a  snug  property  in  Warwickshire. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  took  kindly  to  the  widow  and  her 
infant;  so  kindly,  indeed,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Forbes,  when 
she  lay  dying,  to  "see  to  Percy,"  and  "push  him  up  in  the 
world;  that  is,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  "if  I  cannot  prevail 
on  his  father  to  do  justice  to  him." 

The  mother  died ;  Percy  grew  apace ;  his  father  refused  to 
recognise  his  existence.  Had  Mrs.  ForlDes  lived  and  regained 
sufficient  physical  strength  ever  to  have  faced  her  position,  no 
doubt  she  would  have  striven  to  right  herself  with  her  husband 
and  society.  As  it  was,  innocent,  though  evil  spoken  of,  she 
passed  away,  leaving  Percy  a  dependant  on  his  uncle's  bounty, 
and  v.'ith  no  private  fortune  of  his  own  except  the  articles  of 
which  due  and  honourable  mention  has  been  made,  together 
with  a  miniature  of  his  mother,  set  in  pearls,  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
a  few  trinkets,  and  the  poor  young  creature's  blessing. 

Yes,  one  thing  more  she  left  him,  which  seemed,  as  the  years 
went  by,  a  treasure  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  Percy  Forbes. 
It  was  her  story,  her  defence,  her  true  defence,  as  the  young 
man  compelled  his  father  to  acknowledge,  when  for  nineteen 
years  the  grass  had  been  growing  over  her  grave. 

Time  opens  a  man's  eyes  sometimes  as  well  as  facts ;  the 
hard  rule  of  Lady  Gertrude  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with 
Mr.  Forbes'  admission  of  haste,  jealous  suspicion,  absence  ot 
proof,  harsh  judgment. 

"Your  mother  never  loved  me,"  remarked  the  old  man  ;  he 
had  grown  very  weak  and  very  feeble ;  he  was  cold,  and  hard, 
and  cruel  no  more,  but  simply  ailing  and  decrepit;  "and  when 
I  found  out  that,  I  could  have  killed  her  in  my  rage.  She  ought 
not  to  have  married  me  ;  but,  except  in  marrying  me,  I  believe 
she  was  innocent  of  any  wrong.  If  appearances  were  against 
her,  was  that  my  fault?  Are  you  going  to  make  me  answerable 
for  misery  which  was  none  of  my  own  seeking?  You  say  you 
do  not  want  money ;  that  you  would  not  come  and  live  here 
if  I  asked  you.     VVhat  then  do  you  want  ?     Why  can  you  not 
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leave  me  in  peace  now  she  is  dead  and  gone,  dead  and 
gone?" 

"  I  want  an  acknowledgment  under  your  hand  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  your  suspicions.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  out  poor 
into  the  world,  it  is  another  to  go  out  branded ;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  branded,"  finished  Mr.  Percy  Forbes,  as  he  stood, 
with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  him,  beside  the  table  at  which 
his  father  was  seated. 

The  sons  and  the  daughters  of  Lady  Gertrude  were  not  the 
most  amiable  sons  and  daughters  ever  born  into  this  world ; 
they  had  ways  of  their  own,  and  ideas  of  her  ladyship's  implant- 
ing, which  rendered  them  far  from  agreeable  companions  to  the 
unfortunate  individual  Lady  Gertrude  had  consented  to  marry, 
and  for  a  moment  Mr.  Forbes,  looking  at  Percy's  open  hand- 
some face,  considered  how  it  might  answer  to  bring  his  first- 
born home  again,  and  keep  the  others  in  check  with  the  terror 
of  his  mere  presence. 

But  he  had  not  courage  to  do  it.  He  had  been  brave  enough 
to  turn  a  timid,  helpless  woman  adrift,  but  to  defy  Lady  Gertrude 
was  quite  another  matter. 

•'  I  wish — I  wish  to  heaven  the  estates  were  entailed,  Percy," 
he  said,  after  some  further  conversation,  writing  out,  as  he  made 
this  observation,  the  letter  his  son  desired;  "and  then,  then 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  matter,  could  there  ?  " 

Percy  was  unable  to  see  the  exact  point  of  this  sentence.  It 
seemed  to  him  that,  if  his  father  chose,  there  need  be  no  dispute 
about  the  matter  in  any  case,  but  he  answered — 

"  I  do  not  care  a  rush  about  the  estates,  sir.  I  am  never 
likely  to  want  money  as  long  as  it  is  to  be  had  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  hard ;  but  I  do  care  about  her  good  name, 
and  so,  if  when  you  come  to  make  your  Vv'il],  you  would  re- 
member to  say  that  you  leave  to  your  eldest  son,  Percy  Forbes, 
one  shilling,  the  bequest  will  satisfy  me.  It  will  take  the  stain 
away  from  both  of  us,  and  settle  the  question  of  her  innocence 
for  ever." 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  now,  Percy  ?  I  never  have  any 
ready  money,  but " 

"  Let  those  who  have  usurped  our  place — those  whom  you 
have  set  above  us — spend  your  money,"  Percy  interposed.^  "  I 
do  not  ask  you  for  house,  or  acre,  or  tree,  or  guinea,  but  simply 
for  justice — for  one  shilling,  and  an  admission  that  I  have  a 
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right  to  the  name  I  bear.     Promise  to  do  so  much  for  me ;  it 
is  all  I  Avant — it  is  all  I  expect." 

And  after  his  father  had  promised — alter  Mr.  Forbes  had 
written  out  the  letter  Percy  demanded — parent  and  son  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands,  which  they  dispensed 
with  in  the  first  instance,  and  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Bravely  the  young  man  had  renounced  all  hopes  of  inherit- 
ance— all  chance  of  wealth.  Boldly,  but  scarcely  wisely,  he  had 
vacated  the  field  after  achieving  his  barren  victory,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  gather  the  spoil.  He  had  yielded  up  the  advantages 
of  his  birthright  without  a  struggle  ;  and,  while  speaking  to  his 
father,  he  had  scarcely  felt  the  sacrifice ;  but  as  he  walked  away 
from  Carris  Copse — as  he  looked  at  wood,  and  park,  and  lawn, 
and  garden — as  he  met  the  two  sons  of  Lady  Gertrude,  who 
passed  him  with  a  haughty  stare,  but  evidently  without  the 
slightest  idea  who  he  really  was,  Percy  began  to  feel  that  his 
position  was  a  very  hard  one,  that  the  letter  he  had  in  his  pocket 
could  not  quite  right  him  in  the  sight  of  the  world — that  even 
if  his  uncle  left  him  all  his  money,  it  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had 
theoretically  imagined,  to  see  Carris  Copse,  and  not  wish  to 
possess  it. 

When  he  was  a  long  way  from  the  house,  quite  sheltered  from 
observation  by  overarching  trees,  and  the  windings  of  the  avenue, 
he  stood  still  and  looked  back — looked  at  the  house  which  was 
never  to  be  his,  the  estate  which  lay  stretching  away  towards  the 
west,  so  rich,  so  fair,  so  extensive — long  and  wistfully. 

Few  young  men  in  his  place  but  would  have  vowed  some  vow, 
would  have  planned  some  project,  would  have  formed  some 
resolution ;  but  not  so  Percy  Forbes. 

The  strength  of  his  character  lay  rather  in  his  power  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  circumstances  than  of  his  capability  in  overcoming 
difficulties.  All  his  life  he  had  been  an  alien.  The  blow  had 
not  fallen  suddenly.  Never  having  been  brought  up  to  expect 
anything,  to  resign  came  easy ;  and  so,  without  even  an  effort 
to  supplant  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Percy  Forbes,  having  said 
his  say,  and  taken  his  first  look  over  Carris  Copse,  turned  him 
again  to  business,  and  went  back  to  the  situation  his  uncle  had 
procured  for  him  in  London. 

ALany  people  thought  it  strange  that  so  rich  a  man  as  Mr. 
Lewin  should  wish  his  nephew  to  engage  in  business  at  all ;  but 
to  such  objectors  the  ex-merchant  stated  his  opinion  that  it  was 
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best  for  every  person  to  "hang  on  his  own  hook;"  that  "he 
would  not  have  anybody  waiting  for  his  shoes  ;"  that  Percy  was 
as  well  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  as  he  (Mr.  Lewin)  had 
been;  that  for  twenty  years  he  (Mr.  Lewin  again)  had  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  educated,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the  son  of  his 
niece;  "and  to  end  the  matter,"  finished  Mr.  Lewin,  one  day 
addressing  his  nephew,  who  had  never  offered  a  remonstrance, 
or  expressed  a  wish  on  the  subject,  "because  your  father  don't 
choose  to  do  his  duty  by  you,  I  'm  hanged  if  I  think  it  fair  that 
everybody  should  expect  me  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  your 
account  myself." 

"  Doyou  mean  the  moneydeficiency?"  Percy  asked.  "Because 
if  you  do,"  went  on  the  young  man,  "  and  it  is  the  only  deficiency 
I  know  of  that  you  have  not  more  than  made  up,  I  can  truthfully 
say  I  feel  I  have  not  the  slightest  claim  upon  you  ;  and  further, 
if  you  were  to  tell  me  to  leave  the  house  to-morrow  and  bid  me 
never  cross  your  threshold  again,  I  should  still  know  I  owed 
you  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  her 
as  I  never  could  repay  while  I  had  breath  in  my  body." 

At  this  Mr.  Lewin  softened.  "  I  believe  you,  lad,"  he  answered; 
"and  it  is  hard  for  all  the  idle  words  and  senseless  guesses  of  a 
country-side  to  be  laid  at  your  door.  But  mind  you,  Percy,  you 
must  work.  Do  not  depend  on  my  leaving  you  anything,  or 
being  able  to  help  you  further,  now  you  have  got  a  good 
situation  and  the  chance  of  pushing  yourself  on  in  the  world. 
I  am  sorry  your  father  has  not  done  something  for  you,  though 
— very ;  because  I  cannot.  I  am  not  so  rich  as  you  imagine, 
and  I  have  expenses,  heavy  expenses.  I  am  perfectly  frank,  to 
save  you  from  all  disappointment  hereafter.  Do  not  let  Mr. 
Alwyn  puff  you  up  with  the  notion  that  you  are  to  be  my  heir. 
You  are  to  be  no  such  thing.  There,  now,  lay  my  words  to  heart, 
and  remember  them.  I  am  sorry  to  notice  you  growing  extrava- 
gant and  foppish  in  your  dress.  Do  not  let  Alwyn  fill  your  head 
full  of  false  notions,  but  be  steady.  Come  and  see  me  often, 
and  there  is  a  trifle  towards  paying  your  travelling  expenses." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  Mr.  Lewin's  song  in  the  days  when 
Percy  Forbes  was  first  horse  in  the  Alwyn  stable,  when  the 
Alwyns,  father  and  daughter,  both  considered  the  young  man 
very  eligible  indeed:  when  he  was  always  being  invited  to 
Hereford  Street,  or  asking  at  the  Shoreditch  Station  for  a  "first- 
class  single  "  to  Mallingford ;  when  Mr.  Alwyn,  taking  up  his 
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parable,  prophesied  great  things  of  his  future,  and  had  vague 
ideas  that  at  some  subsequent,  though  he  hoped  not  very  remote 
period,  Percy  would  come  "into  his  own,"  and  be  induced  to 
contemplate  a  double  partnership  on  terms  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Percy's  legacy. 

In  those  —  the  early  days  of  his  London  experience,  Percy 
Forbes  was  a  very  happy  man.  If  Miss  Alwyn  were  not  his 
first  flame,  she  was.  at  all  events,  his  fiercest,  and  Henrietta 
Alwyn  had  something  more  than  a  mere  liking  for  her  father's 
favourite,  for  the  faithful  servant  who  fetched  and  carried  at  her 
bidding  like  a  dog,  who  was  her  most  obedient  humble  slave, 
who  was  so  much  handsomer  than  any  of  her  other  admirers, 
and  so  much  younger  to  boot. 

Though  his  uncle  told  him  not  to  depend  on  being  his  heir, 
Percy  could  scarcely  avoid  regarding  his  relative  in  the  light  of 
abanker;  and  it  is  something  more  than  likely  that,  as  his  devo- 
tion to  Miss  Alwyn  increased,  so  his  demands  on  his  uncle's 
purse  became  heavier. 

By  no  means  loth  was  the  young  lady  to  receive  presents, 
and  Percy  was  so  willing  a  steed,  she  found  there  existed  no 
necessity  to  spur  him  on.  Much  better  informed  his  uncle  soon 
discovered  Percy  to  be  as  to  the  contents  of  jewellers'  shops 
than  as  to  the  prices  of  colonial  produce.  He  stood  aghast, 
poor  man,  when  he  ascertained,  "with  the  evidence  of  his  own 
ears,"  as  he  explained,  that  Percy  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
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flower-shows  and  regattas,  operas  and  the  latest  novels,  than 
about  banking  business,  custom-house  clearances,  protested 
bills,  and  legitimate  acceptances. 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  Percy,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  am 
afraid  I  did  a  bad  day's  work  when  I  got  you  into  Alwyn's 
office.  Mind  what  you  are  about,  or  else  it  may  chance  that 
you  will  go  to  bed  some  night  thinking  yourself  a  wise  man,  and 
rise  up  in  the  morning  knowing  you  have  been  a  fool.  If  I 
were  in  your  shoes,  I  should  not  idle,  but  work.  That  is  my 
advice.     You  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  just  as  it  suits  you." 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  Percy  took  the  advice,  but  dropped 
it  before  a  week  was  over.  He  liked  better  to  be  dangling  at- 
tendance on  Miss  Alwyn  than  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  the  City,  and 
run  about  to  banks,  and  counting-houses,  and  lawyers'  offices 
like  an  errand  boy. 

Life  in  Hereford  Street  was  quite  to  his  taste,  excepting  per- 
haps that  Miss  Alwyn  possessed  too  many  admirers,  which  was 
not  her  fault,  poor  girl.  It  was  idle,  luxurious,  amusing.  Life 
in  the  City,  on  the  contrary,  grew  day  by  day  more  hateful  to 
him. 

"  When  I  am  the  head  of  a  firm  like  your  father,"  he  said  on 
one  occasion  to  the  young  lady,  "  when  I  can  sit  in  state  in  my 
inner  office,  and  read  the  newspapers,  and  Avrite  cheques,  and 
give  orders  right  and  left,  and  be  denied  to  bores — I  will  stick 
to  business  like  a  leech  ;  but  till  there  is  blood  to  be  got  out  of 
the  commercial  body,  a  very  little  work  goes  a  long  way  with 
me." 

At  which  speech  Miss  Alwyn  looked  a  little  conscious,  and 
led  Mr.  Percy  Forbes  on  till  that  young  gentleman  trembled  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  declaration,  when  the  teie-a-tete  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  opportunity  lost  for  ever. 

That  night  Mr.  Lewin's  words  came  true.  His  nephew  went 
to  bed  a  wise  man  in  his  own  esteem,  to  rise  up  the  next  morn- 
ing feeling  he  had  been  a  fool.  Mr.  Lewin  was  married — had 
been  married  for  half  a  score  of  years  to  a  former  servant,  whom 
he  now  brought  home,  determined,  as  he  said, "  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  last."  This  was  the  news  the  morning  brought  to  Percy 
Forbes,  who  had  sense  enough  to  show  no  disappointnient,  but 
who  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one. 

Still  the  Alvvyns  made  no  difference  in  their  conduct  towards 
him;    still  he  was  free  of  the  house,  welcome  to  accompany 
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Henrietta  and  her  duenna  to  flower-shows  and  concerts ;  still 
there  was  a  welcome  for  him  at  Mallingford,  and  still  no  remark 
was  made  about  his  neglect  of  business — only  Miss  Alwyn  be- 
gan to  encourage  a  certain  elderly  baronet  in  his  attentions  to 
her  beautiful  self,  and  became  so  sisterly  in  her  manner  towards 
Percy,  that  he  was  fain  to  tell  her  one  day,  there  existed  no 
necessity  for  danger  signals.  "  I  am  not  going  to  trespass  on 
that  line,  believe  me,  Hetty,"  he  said ;  "you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  my  spoiling  your  matrimonial  chances.  I  was  once  very  near 
asking  you  to  be  my  wife,  but  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  on 
that  score  \  I  shall  never  be  so  near  making  an  idiot  of  myself 
again — not  if  my  flither  were  to  give  me  Carris  Copse  to-morrow; 
so  do  not  hold  me  at  arm's  length.  I  am  too  modest  now  to 
dsk  to  touch  even  the  hem  of  your  garment." 

From  that  day  Percy  Forbes  had  the  best  of  the  position ; 
from  that  day  Henrietta  Alwyn  felt  that,  though  the  world  might 
think  him  her  slave,  and  though  he  might  make  no  effort  to  un- 
deceive the  world,  still  he  was  free  of  her  trammels. 

And  he  was  so  handsome;  and  girls  liked  him  so  much  ;  and 
he  danced  so  divinely ;  and  he  was  so  distinguished  looking  ! 

"  I  wish  to  God,"  said  Mr.  Alwyn,  fervently,  when  some  hitch 
occurred  between  Henrietta  and  the  baronet,  "  that  old  Forbes 
would  die,  and  leave  Carris  Copse  to  Percy." 

"  It  would  be  so  nice  for  him,"  answered  Miss  Ahvyn,  ignor- 
ing the  hidden  meaning  of  her  father's  words,  but  inwardly  con- 
scious that,  were  her  old  admirer  in  possession  of  a  gold  mine, 
the  chance  of  sharing  any  portion  of  the  treasure  would  never 
more  come  to  her. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  I  did,"  speculated  the  young  coquette; 
"  I  wonder  how  he  happened  to  guess  what  was  passing  through 
my  mind.  I  wish  he  had  not."  Which  wish  proved,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  description,  perfectly  unavailing.  In  Percy 
Forbes  the  lady  had  met  her  match ;  she  might  cajole  and  she 
miglit  smile,  and  she  might  beckon  him  to  her  side,  and  he 
might  come  in  obedience  to  her  signal,  and  talk  and  smile,  and 
flatter,  too,  but  the  love  he  had  once  given  her  he  could  give 
no  more ;  he  was  free ;  at  a  price,  certainly  ;  but  still  free  ;  the 
witch  had  lost  her  power.  And  Percy  found  he  could  wander 
outside  tlie  thought  of  Miss  Alwyn's  beauty,  and  face  the  worhl, 
whicli,  however,  did  not  somehow  seem  so  bright  to  him  as 
formerly. 
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He  elected  to  leave  Mr.  Ahvyn's  employment ;  he  thought  it 
would  be  easier  for  him  to  work  elsewhere;  but  work  and  he 
had  for  so  long  been  scarcely  on  speaking  terms  that  he  was 
unable  to  retain  any  situation. 

Loving  pleasure  and  the  business  of  idleness  with  all  his 
heart,  having  acquired  expensive  tastes  and  extravagant  habits, 
lacking  moral  courage  to  cut  his  old  acquaintances,  and  turn  his 
back  on  the  follies  and  fashions  of  a  world  which  he  loved  "not 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  Percy  Forbes  passed  through  the  years 
resolving  every  day  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  amend,  and 
finding  when  the  morrow  dawned  some  bad  reason  why  his  good 
resolutions  should  not  bear  fruit  until  a  future  season. 

But  for  his  uncle's  kindness  the  young  man  never  could  have 
got  through  those  years  even  as  he  did,  and  at  last  matters  came 
to  such  a  crisis  that  Percy  decided  to  "  cut  the  concern,"  and 
deprive  England  of  the  advantage  of  his  society, 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  got  him  one 
or  two  situations,  which  he  lost  almost  immediately.  "  I  will 
go  down  to  my  uncle  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  how  I  stand ; 
give  him  a  list  of  my  debts;  ask  him  to  make  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  for  me,  and  emigrate.  Which  is  the  best  colony 
for  an  able-bodied  young  fellow  like  myself  to  select  ?  Come, 
you  shall  advise  me.     Canada,  or  New  Zealand,  or  Australia  ?  " 

"  It  you  were  only  brave  enough  to  work  here  as  you  will 
have  to  work  there,  I  should  say  never  leave  London  at  all. 
Look  at  Barbour,  how  he  is  getting  on,  and  still  he  takes  his 
pleasure,  too." 

"  Oh  !  hang  Barbour,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes ;  "  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  his  name." 

"  Well,  I  only  mentioned  him  to  show  you  what  a  man  can 
do  who  will  stick  to  business  during  business  hours.  Of  course 
I  am  different  to  both  of  you.  I  never  had  a  chance  of  mixing 
among  the  people  you  are  intimate  with— all  the  better  for  me, 
perhaps  ;  but  still,  if  I  had  been  inclined  for  company,  I  could 
have  gone  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  any  of  you.  Now,  what  are  you 
laughing  at?"  broke  off  Mr.  Perkins,  looking  in  astonishment 
at  Percy  Forbes,  who  answered,  that  he  was  only  laughing  to 
see  how  much  alike  all  men  were.  "  I  never  hear  anybody  boast 
of  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  going  to  heaven,"  he  re- 
marked;  "but  every  person  I  meet  tells  me  how  readily  he 
might  have  travelled  the  other  road.     However,  I  beg  your 
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pardon,  Mr.  Perkins,  for  interrupting  you  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.     You  were  about  to  remark " 

"Just  what  you  have  taken  out  of  my  mouth — that  I  could 
have  travelled  the  other  road  ! — that  I  might  have  been  a 
beggar  at  this  present  minute,  without  a  shoe  to  my  foot,  or  a 
bed  to  lie  on,  if  I  had  not  stuck  to  my  work,  but  taken  a  day's 
holiday  here  and  another  there,  and  spent  my  evenings  drinking 
and  playing  cards  instead  of  improving  myself  and  making  ex- 
periments. And  look  at  me  now,"  continued  IMr.  Perkins,  warm- 
mg  with  his  subject :  "I  had  not  a  sixpence  of  capital  when  I 
started  in  life ;  1  had  not  a  brass  farthing." 

"And  if  you  had,"  interrupted  Percy  Forbes,  "I  suppose  it 
would  not  have  been  of  much  use  to  you — commercially,  I 
mean." 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are,"  said  the  manufacturing  chemist, 
half  reproachfully,  half  admiringly  ; — "  but  let  me  go  on  with 
what  I  was  talking  about.  I  started  with  nothing.  I  had  no 
capital  except  my  hands  and  my  head,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of 
using  either.  And  see  the  result.  I  have  kept  myself,  I  have 
married  and  reared  a  family,  I  have  always  had  a  cut  of  cheese 
and  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer  for  any  friend  who  liked 
to  drop  in.  I  have  never  wanted  a  coat  to  my  back,  or  a  sove- 
reign in  my  pocket.  We  may  not  have  indulged  in  many  luxu- 
ries, but  we  have  been  very  comfortable.  I  can  give  the  children 
good  educations;  and  if  I  died  to-morrow  the  missus  would  not 
need  to  fret  after  me,  for  I  have  taken  good  care  to  put  by  for 
her,  so  that  she  shouldn't  require  to  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone. 
I  often  think  about  it  all  in  church,"  went  on  ]\Ir.  Perkins,  with 
a  charming  unconsciousness  that  there  could  seem  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  such  a  confession — "  I  often  think  about  it  all  in 
church,  and  feel  very  grateful  to  my  Creator  for  having  kept  me 
to  my  work.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  ever  did  that 
should  make  Him  take  such  care  of  a  plain,  plodding  chemist 
like  me — I  don't,  indeed;"  and  Mr.  Perkins  looked  over  to- 
wards Percy  Forbes  and  paused,  as  if  expecting  that  individual 
to  help  him  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  he  had  just 
propounded. 

Percy  Forbes'  reply  sounded  a  little  ungracious. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  either,"  he  said;  adding  next  moment — 
"  that  is,  I  mean,  I  suppose  it  does  not  much  matter  to  Him 
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whether  a  man  is  a  chemist  or  a  cabinet  minister  \  "  and  then 
Percy  Forbes  fell  into  a  brown  study,  one  part  of  which  con- 
sisted in  a  vague  wonder  how  an.y  man  could  be  content  with 
the  portion  of  success  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  guest ; 
and  another  in  deciding  that  uncertainty  in  the  far-away  lands  of 
promise  would  seem  to  him  better  than  such  a  certain  destiny 
in  England. 

Accordingly,  he  ran  down  to  his  uncle's  place,  as  he  told 
Mr.  Perkins  he  should  do — ran  down  and  spent  a  day  or  two 
in  Warwickshire,  and  talked  matters  over  with  his  relative,  who 
bemoaned  Percy's  indiscretion  and  extravagances,  cursed  his 
own  shortsightedness  in  placing  the  lad  with  Mr.  Alwyn,  wished 
he  had  only  put  him  with  old  Hunt  and  Harpe,  who  lived 
(Hunt  he  referred  to)  over  his  own  office  in  Great  Tower  Street, 
and  never  aspired  to  such  heights  of  gentility  as  Mr.  Alwyn, 
"though,  I  dare  say,  he  would  cut  up  better  than  Alwyn  if  they 
were  both  to  die  to-morrow. 

''  T  am  afraid,  Percy,"  he  finished,  "  I  have  not  done  so  well 
for  you  as  I  might :  I  have  done  nearly  as  badly  for  you  as  you 
have  done  for  yourself.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  change 
the  scene,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  altogether ;  you 
are  too  like  your  poor  mother  to  be  up  to  the  world  and  its  ways, 
and  your  father  cannot  help  you  now  if  he  would,  I  suppose. 
I  hear  the  young  ones  are  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  Carris 
as  fast  as  they  know  how.  They — that  is  your  father  and  her 
ladyship — have  gone  abroad  to  retrench,  I  am  told  ;  retrench  ! 
at  the  gambling-table  most  likely — should  not  wonder  if  Mr. 
Clarence  Forbes  comes  to  want  before  he  dies." 

"Well,  I  wish,"  began  Percy — but  at  that  point  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  his  uncle  could  not  get  him  to  proceed.  "  I  was 
only  thinking,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  the  conversation ;  but 
what  he  chanced  to  be  thinking  was  this — "  I  wish  somebody 
f;ould  be  induced  to  give  me  a  start,  and  I  would  try  to  make  a 
better  thing  of  my  life  yet." 

He  got  a  start  on  his  return  to  town  of  rather  a  different  kind 
to  that  he  desired.  His  father  was  dead — had  died  in  Germany  ; 
no  one  wrote  a  line  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  all  he  knew  he 
gathered  from  the  newspapers.  The  body  was  brought  over  to 
England,  and  taken  down  to  Carris  for  interment. 

Percy  attended  the  funeral  merely  as  any  stranger  might  have 
done.   His  brothers  vouchsafed  him  only  the  scantiest  courtesy  \ 
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but  the  lawyers  were  more  conciliatory,  and  recommended  that 
he  should  be  invited  up  to  the  house  to  hear  the  will  read. 

"  He  is  the  eldest  son,  remember,"  said  Mr.  Bourne,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  partner  and  self. 

"  Let  him  come,  then,"  answered  Ralph  Forbes,  sulkily  and 
shortly.     But  Percy  declined. 

"  The  contents  of  the  will  could  have  no  interest  for  him,"  he 
remarked  ;  so,  proof  against  all  entreaties,  he  walked  resolutely 
back  to  Carris  Station,  where  he  was  waiting  for  the  first  train 
to  town,  when  Mr.  Bourne  appeared  on  the  platform. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you — that  is,  so  far  as  congratulation,  considering  the  present 
distressing  circumstances,  may  be  agreeable.  You  are  entitled 
under  your  father's  will  to  a  legacy  of  eight  thousand  pounds." 

"  What  does  he  call  me  ?  "  asked  Percy,  quickly ;  "  how  does 
he  style  me  ?  "  he  went  on.  '*  You  know  the  story,  doubtless. 
Does  he  speak  of  me  as  his  son  ?  " 

" '  To  my  beloved  son,  Percy  Forbes,"  answered  the  lawyer, 
and  Percy's  breath  came  short  while  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  and 
as  if  not  speaking  to  Mr.  Bourne — 

"Thank  God  I" 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
Percy's    partnership. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Percy  Forbes  had  many  a  time  before 
been  a  saint  when  sick,  and  a  sinner  when  sound ;  many  a  time 
he  had  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf — 
that  he  would  make  a  better  thing  of  existence,  and  renouncing 
the  pomps  and  vanities — the  crowded  ball-rooms,  the  select 
dinner-parties,  the  charming  picnics,  the  pretty  partners,  the  be- 
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witching  music  of  a  world  which  looks  for  money  at  the  hands 
of  even  its  humblest  votaries — flee  from  those  pleasant  haunts, 
where  wealth  is  spent  lavishly,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the 
monarch  of  the  shuttle  and  the  loom,  of  the  engine  and  the 
water-wheel,  of  the  dingy  workshop  and  the  gigantic  factory. 

Many  a  time  he  had  wakened  in  the  night,  and  thinking  in 
the  darkness  of  his  sins  and  his  shortcomings,  of  the  debts  he 
was  contracting,  of  the  years  he  was  wasting,  vowed  vows  of 
amendment,  and  planned  projects  of  reformation  and  success* 
but  the  morning's  light  chased  these  unwelcome  phantoms  away, 
and  the  young  man  kept  not  to  his  intention  of  increasing  his 
goods  diligently,  but  rather  hasted  to  squander  his  means  reck- 
lessly. 

The  pace  was  pleasant,  though  the  pace  might  be  kiUing. 
After  all,  a  man  can  but  enjoy;  and  if  he  may  not  enjoy  in 
youth,  when  dare  happiness  be  counted  upon  ? 

This  was  the  way  he  reasoned  while  he  traversed  the  road  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  his  own  inveterate  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  temp- 
tations surrounding  his  path,  could  hurry  him  along. 

Let  him  make  what  resolutions  he  liked  overnight,  they  all 
vanished  at  daybreak.  To  be  a  saint  on  a  moderate  salary,  in 
mean  lodgings,  with  a  slatternly  landlady  and  a  grubby  servant, 
unable  to  mix  in  society,  without  everything,  in  fact,  which  had 
come  to  be  meat,  drink,  air,  and  sunshine  to  him,  surrounded 
by  everything  mean,  common,  sordid,  and  unrefined,  seemed  a 
consummation — desirable  for  some  reasons,  perhaps — but  still 
too  fearful  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

A  saint  installed  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  menial  offices 
of  the  monastery  is  different  from  a  saint  lording  it  as  abbot. 
Virtue  as  a  comely  British  matron,  driving  through  existence  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  unexceptionable  horses,  with  tribes 
of  servants ;  with  troops  of  adoring  tenantry  ;  with  her  own  pet 
clergyman  preaching  the  sermon  she  liketh  best  to  hear  at  the 
pretty  church  on  the  property,  the  advowson  of  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  Virtue's  husband  ;  with  her  sons  and  daughters,  hke 
young  olive  plants,  gathered  round  about  her  table  (at  dessert), 
or  else  grown  up  and  married  well ;  with  a  lady's  maid  who 
understands  her  business,  and  dresses  hair  to  perfection ;  with 
a  French  cook  and  a  treasure  of  a  housekeeper — is  a  much 
more  attractive  individual  than  draggled-tailed  Virtue,  walking 
through   the  muddy  streets,  with  patched  boots,  and  cotton 
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stockings,  and  a  last  year's  bonnet,  and  hair  done  up  anyhow, 
and  a  shabby  purse  with  httle  in  it,  and  a  sorrowful  worn  look 
on  her  face — while  she  thinks  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  em- 
ployment, of  the  lad  whom  all  her  care  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  from  evil  associates,  of  the  girl  whom  she  is  trying  to  get 
into  the  Consumption  Hospital,  of  the  husband  who  died  of 
delirium  tremens,  of  the  district  visitors  and  model  clergymen 
— who  offer  her,  not  stones,  indeed,  instead  of  bread,  but  tracts 
— of  the  friends  she  once  had,  who  are  now  dead,  or  gone,  or 
changed ! 

Truth  is,  in  an  age  of  luxury  like  ours,  there  is  something  so 
repulsive  in  the  face  of  poverty — however  moral,  or  honest,  or 
virtuous  poverty  iray  be — that  a  man  who  decides  on  wedding 
her,  and  keeps  to  tijat  resolution,  must  be  gifted  with  powers  of 
will  and  determination  far  and  away  beyond  any  possessed  by 
Percy  Forbes. 

He  knew  the  match  would  be  for  his  good,  here  and  here- 
after. He  knew,  although  the  one  path  was  smooth  and  flowery, 
yet  that  its  end  was  death  temporal  and  spiritual;  he  knew  that, 
however  rough,  however  weary  the  other  road  might  prove,  it 
was  at  least  the  right  one  for  him  to  travel ;  and  yet  he  went  on 
with  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women,  eating  the  goblin 
fruit,  quaffing  the  cup  which  turns  to  bitterness,  till  tlie  end  I 
have  described  arrived,  when  in  the  very  blackest  hour  of  liis 
life  help  came  almosl  at  his  call,  when  the  two  roads  were  again 
presented  for  him  to  select  which  he  would  tread ;  when  he  had 
given  to  him  what  few  men  have — a  second  chance,  a  second 
start,  a  second  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  past,  of  reiieeraing 
the  time. 

Then  Percy  Forbes  turned  him  at  last  out  of  the  paths  of 
pleasantness  into  the  highway  of  work. 

The  opportunity  for  reform  came  to  him,  as  it  comes  but  to 
one  man  in  ten  thousand,  without  a  drawback. 

He  was  not  asked  to  walk  through  the  mire,  to  fight  his  way 
painfull}',  to  relinquish  every  comfort  to  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed himselt,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  illiterate  snob, 
to  sell  his  head  and  limbs,  his  fingers  and  his  will  for  so  many 
hours  a  day,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  enough  to  live  with 
the  frugality  of  a  hermit.  If  his  lot  were  thrown  among  common 
people,  it  would  be  in  a  way  that  rather  amused  him  than  other- 
wise. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  watch  bees  at  work  through  a  glass  window 
and  another  to  hve  in  the  cells.  He  was  required  by  his  own 
common  sense  to  relinquish  nothhig  except  gaiety  and  fashion 
and  folly — he  was  asked  to  do  nothing  save  work  and  gather 
money.  To  such  a  man  it  might  be  a  struggle  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf;  but  he  knew  if  he  did  not  turn  it,  the  former  bitter 
story  he  so  well  remembered  would  have  to  be  read  and  re-read 
without  a  hope  of  a  satisfactory  termination  again  compensating 
for  its  misery. 

In  his  heart  Percy  Forbes  felt  grateful  to  God  for  having 
given  him  such  a  chance  of  escape,  and  he  vowed  a  vow  to  him- 
self, while  soberly  and  thoughtfully  he  travelled  back  to  London, 
that  influenced  and  coloured  every  act  of  his  future  life. 

He  paid  his  debts  whenever  his  legacy  was  handed  over  to 
Iiim,  and  the  creditors  who  had  formerly  been  so  pressing,  and 
who  now  received  their  money  by  means  of  something  very  like 
a  miracle,  veered  round  and  regarded  Mr.  Forbes  as  a  very  ill- 
used  man,  who  ought  to  have  stepped  into  possession  of  Carris 
Copse,  and  been  able  to  give  them  unlimited  orders  for  the 
future. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  way  Percy  was  tempted  by  those  men  might 
have  proved  too  much  for  him,  but  for  the  resolution  previously 
mentioned. 

He  would  give  no  more  orders,  he  would  take  no  more  credit, 
he  would  never  listen  again  to  the  voices  of  the  charmers, 
charmed  they  ever  so  wisely;  he  lived  for  a  time  in  his  old 
quarters,  refusing  all  invitations  and  very  quietly  laying  his  plans 
for  the  future.  Then  he  dropped  out  of  his  old  life,  and  the 
social  place,  which  had  once  known  him  so  well,  knew  him  no 
more  for  ever. 

When  he  came  to  mix  in  the  world  again,  it  was  on  a  much 
higher  rung  of  the  ladder  he  found  himself  than  had  been  the 
case  previously.  There  was  nc  fear  of  that  which  was  worked 
for  honestly  and  perseveringly  giving  way  beneath  his  feet.  No 
more  debts;  no  more  duns;  no  more  dread  of  meeting  this 
man  or  that;  no  more  mere  present  enjoyment  at  the  price  of 
those  nightly  scourgings — those  broken  resolutions,  those  accu- 
sing phantoms — but  enjoyment  earned  fairly  and  justly;  rest 
won  by  toil ;  happiness  secured  by  the  consciousness  of  duties 
faithfully  performed,  of  work  duly  discharged. 

When  Percy  Forbes  started  in  the  Race  for  Wealth,  he  flung 
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aside  every  encumbrance  likely  to  impede  his  progress,  to  hinder 
his  success. 

There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  and  the  words  this 
young  man  used  in  speaking  to  Lawrence  Barbour  proved  won- 
derfully prophetic. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Barbour,  now  I  am  going  to  try  to  beat  you,"  he 
said,  and  the  sentence  was  fulfilled  literally ;  for,  as  the  years 
went  by,  the  pair  still  held  on — now  neck  and  neck,  now  one  in 
advance,  now  the  other.  Labouring  ever  for  wealth — wealth  of 
some  sort  or  description — the  two  toiled  on ;  now  Lawrence 
seemed  the  winner,  now  Percy ;  now  the  scale  seemed  turning 
to  this  side,  now  it  turned  to  that,  now  it  stood  steady ;  but 
still  Percy  Forbes  faltered  not,  nor  wavered  till  he  had  obtained 
his  wealth,  or  that  which  is  the  object  of  all  men's  Race  for 
Wealth,  Happiness. 

The  object  of  men's  Race!  true;  but  yet  when  the  mad 
gallop  is  over,  when  all  the  flogging  and  spurring,  all  the 
anxiety  and  excitement  have  come  to  an  end — when  the  firsts 
and  seconds  are  declared,  and  the  lists  published  and  the  day 
is  done,  and  the  furious  ride  a  story  of  the  past,  a  feat  accom- 
plished— what  about  the  prizes  ? 

Dear  friends,  who  of  us  has  not  galloped  past  something  by 
the  way ;  who  has  not  trampled  his  best  treasures  underfoot  as 
he  flew  along ;  who  has  not  injured  himself  or  others  in  the 
wild  race  which  takes  away  men's  senses  and  men's  breath;  who, 
as  a  rule,  can  go  back  to  spend  his  winnings  in  peace  and  com- 
fort, satisfied  that  no  heart  has  been  broken,  no  reputation 
blasted,  no  home  made  desolate  by  his  success  ? 

At  this  point  some  reader  closes  the  volume,  remarking  that 
he  will  not  proceed  further ;  that  it  is  against  his  creed  to  finish 
stories  which  haveany  melancliolyin  them;  that  there  is  enough 
sorrow  in  life  without  going  to  books  to  find  more  of  it ;  and 
doubtless,  if  the  sole  end  and  object  of  reading  books  be  amuse- 
ment, that  dissatisfied  individual  is  right. 

And  yet,  dear  companions — you,  and  you,  and  you — who 
have  travelled  with  me  along  many  a  city  street,  and  read  to 
the  end  of  story  after  story,  judge  between  me  and  him.  Can 
truth  ever  be  unwholesome?  Was  this  one  talent,  poor  and 
simple  though  it  may  be,  of  telling  the  tale  of  a  man's  life — 
given  simply  to  earn  a  few  pounds  for  the  author,  to  pass  a  few 
idle  hours  for  the  reader,  to  furnish  an  article  for  a  magazine,  to 
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enable  a  critic  to  show  how  easily  the  hardest  labour,  the  most 
toilsome  work  can  be  pulled  to  pieces  ?  Was  it  ?  Are  we  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  but  a  part  of  it  ?  Are  we  to  speak  our  words 
or  your  words?  Are  we  to  tell  the  stories  of  men's  lives  as 
they  fell  out,  or  as  you  would  have  wished  them  to  fall  out? 
Are  we  to  be  lying  prophets,  preaching  unto  you  sweet  words, 
and  filling  you  with  honey  which  shall  turn  to  bitterness  ?  Are 
we  to  declare  to  you,  in  order  to  be  popular,  that  "  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles  "  ?  Shall  we  relate  one  half 
the  story,  and  leave  the  other  half  unwritten,  or  shall  we  be 
faithful  and  certify  to  you  that,  according  to  the  seed  a  man 
sows  so  must  he  reap — that  if  he  plant  tares  he  shall  in  nowise 
gather  in  wheat  ? 

And  as  it  is  the  scattering  of  the  corn  and  the  springing 
thereof,  the  budding  into  tlie  ear,  and  the  ripening  of  the  grain, 
that  make  up  the  tale  of  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  so 
likewise  in  a  book  it  is  the  actions  of  the  men  and  the  women 
who  move  through  the  pages  that  are  strewn  broadcast  over  the 
story,  that  spring  up  into  the  blade,  that  are  fashioned  into 
fruit,  that  have  to  be  garnered  with  tears  or  with  smiles  when 
the  volume  comes  to  be  finished,  the  still  white  paper  to  be 
covered  with  the  records  of  happiness  or  woe. 

Little  recked  the  two  young  men,  whose  story  from  this  part 
is  interwoven,  how  the  story  would  end ;  how  that  race,  under- 
taken first  almost  in  jest,  would  come  to  be  an  awful  reality,  a 
fearful  trial  to  each;  how  as  time  went  by  the  pace  was  destined 
to  increase,  the  struggle  to  become  fiercer,  till,  rivals  no  longer, 
they  clasped  hands  in  peace  at  last. 

Yet  in  each  there  seemed  a  prevision  that  at  some  future  day 
they  should  ride  a  race  for  no  mean  prize,  for  no  small  con- 
sideration— reining  back,  each  from  the  other,  jesting  over  the 
merits  of  their  business  steeds,  talking  half  laughingly  about 
their  separate  chances  of  success,  speaking  of  it  as  a  joke  that 
there  was  to  be  any  rivalry  between  them — Percy  felt  and 
Lawrence  felt  that  some  day  the  reins  they  then  gathered  up 
so  carefully  would  be  flung  to  the  horse ;  that  with  whip  and 
spur,  with  heel  and  hand,  they  would  ride  onward  to  the  win- 
ning-post. 

Which  will  you  bet  on,  reader  ?  Percy  Forbes'  horse  was 
entered  for  the  race  when  his  father  left  him  eight  thousand 
pounds.      Equal  weights,  gentlemen  riders  —  which  is  the  fa- 
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vourite?  dark  hair  or  light?  the  black  or  the  chestnut?  You 
know  their  points.  You  may  make  up  your  books,  for  the  bell 
has  rung,  and  the  race  is  beginning. 

Not  precisely  on  the  course  Mr.  Percy  Forbes  would  have 
selected,  perhaps,  had  selection  been  left  to  him ;  but  in  one 
respect  small  capitalists  are  like  beggars — they  cannot  always 
be  choosers. 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  this  capitalist's  heart  to  be  taken 
into  partnership  Avith  Mr.  Sondes.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  suchan  arrangement  would  secure  him  fortune,  and  in  due 
time  position  ;  and  he  accordingly  took  Mr.  Sondes'  advice 
on  the  disposal  of  the  thousands  left  after  paying  his  creditors, 
with  the  amiable  idea  of  giving  that  gentleman  an  opportunity 
of  proposing  a  partnership  were  he  so  minded.  But  Mr.  Sondes 
was  not  so  minded,  and  he  omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity. 

He  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  observe  that  if  IMr.  Forbes 
could  find  no  better  opening  he  might  be  induced  to  retire  from 
the  Distaft'  Yard  concern  altogether,  and  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  relinquishing  a  portion  of  his  interest  therein  to  his 
visitor;  and  Mr.  Perkins  fell  into  such  ecstasies  over  this  pro- 
ject, and  painted  such  landscapes  of  success  and  happiness,  as 
made  it  hard  for  his  young  friend  to  negative  the  proposition. 

"  I  have  two  objections  to  Distaff  Yard,  Mr.  Sondes,"  he 
said,  however,  when  Mr.  Sondes  seemed  to  expect  some  expla- 
nation of  his  refusal.     "  One  is— I  do  not  like  the  business." 

•'  Not  like  the  business  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Sondes ;  "  why,  what 
fault  can  you  find  with  it?— a  clean,  dry  business,  wholesale, 
short  credits,  well  established,  with  a  first-rate  character  in  the 
trade,  and  capable  of  being  pushed  to  any  extent." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  returned  Percy  Forbes;  "  it  is  not  a  business 
I  should  like  to  push.  No  doubt,  adulteration  is  a  necessary 
and  legitimate  branch  of  commerce,"  went  on  the  younger  man, 
wishing  to  assign  some  reason  for  his  objection,  and  yet  still 
desirous  to  avoid  giving  offence;  "but  when  one  has  a  choice, 
do  you  not  think  one  may  as  well  choose  something  which  has 
not  a  social  brand  upon  it  ?  " 

"If  'one'  goes  in  for  that,  'one'  must  keep  out  of  business 
altogether,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes,  with  a  sneer ;  "  for  society 
has  branded  business  all  over  with  ugly  names,  and  letters  ot 
fearful  import," 
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"I  do  not  care  for  ugly  names  so  long  as  they  are  unde- 
served," replied  Percy,  a  little  hotly;  "but  in  this  case  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  feel  my  hands  quite  clean ;  and  therefore,  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  ungrateful,  I  must  decline  your  liberal 
offer." 

"  Mr.  Perkins  and  myself  feel  highly  flattered  by  your  implied 
compliment  to  our  unworthy  selves,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes, 
speaking  for  self  and  partner. 

"  Neither  of  you  will,  I  hope,  misunderstand  my  meaning," 
persisted  Percy.  "  I  do  not  say,  because  I  think  a  thing  wrong 
that  it  is  wrong;  I  do  not  even  go  the  length  of  declaring  that 
the  trade  is  in  any  way  objectionable;  all  I  say  is,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  one  I  should  care  to  be  mixed  up  in ;  and  feeling 
that,  well  as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Perkins  and  I  would  pull  together, 
I  fear  I  must  refuse  what  you  propose." 

"  You  split  hairs  too  cleverly  for  me,"  returned  Mr.  Sondes  ; 
"  you  think,  and  you  do  net  think ;  you  have  opinions,  and  you 
have  not  opinions;  perhaps  your  second  objection  would  explain 
your  first.     Will  you  state  it  for  our  edification  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Percy,  who  was  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  of  Mr.  Sondes'  tone.  "  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Barbour  would  care  to  have  a  comparative  stranger,  and  a  much 
less  clever  man  than  himself,  put  over  his  head." 

"  You  are  as  generous  as  you  are  modest,"  said  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  I  never  meant  to  put  you  over  Barbour's  head,  however ;  I 
intended  either  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  business,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  capital  I  should  still  have  had  to  leave  in  it — the 
payment  being  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  himself  and  me ; 
or  else  to  take  him  into  a  trade  he  is  much  better  suited  for,  and 
let  him  assist  in  the  management  of  the  sugar-house." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you  did  not  mention  that  idea  at  the  com- 
mencement," said  Percy  Forbes,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
both  bitter  and  angry  as  he  spoke. 

"Why  is  it  a  pity?"  asked  Mr.  Sondes,  coolly. 

"  Because,  had  I  entertained  no  other  objection  to  your  plan, 
I  should  have  declined  to  take  a  share  in  any  business  in  which 
Mr.  Barbour  had  an  equal  interest  with  myself.  We  are  very 
good  friends  apart,  but  I  know  we  could  not  get  on  as  partners." 

"  We  are  all,  then,  equally  honoured  with  your  good  opinion," 
said  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  If  it  be  an  honour,  you  certainly  all  stand  high  in  my  esti- 
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mation,"  answered  Percy,  quietly.  "  You  are  all  cleverer,  more 
experienced,  more  practical  than  I;  and  it  is  a  matter,  therefore, 
of  keen  regret  to  me  that  I  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  and  assistance  in  my  future  course." 

"  You  turn  a  sentence  neatly,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes.  "  It 
is  a  knack,  I  suppose,  mixing  much  with  ladies  teaches  a  man." 

But  Mr.  Perkins,  rising  and  shaking  hands  with  Percy,  said, 

"Whether  you  come  to  Distaff  Yard  or  not,  Mr.  Forbes, 
whether  you  put  your  money  in  with  us  or  take  it  elsewhere,  I 
hope  you  will  make  your  fortune ;  and  any  advice  or  assistance 
I  can  give  you  in  a  poor  way  is  quite  at  your  service." 

"  Thank  you.  I  feel  certain  of  your  friendship,"  answered 
Percy,  gratefully.  He  had  thought  his  thousands  of  very  little 
value  indeed  during  that  interview ;  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion within  a  very  short  space  of  time  that  business  was  not 
improving  to  the  manners,  nor  negotiating  a  partnership  bene- 
ficial to  the  temper ;  and  he  could  not  help  looking  gratefully 
at  this  man  who,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  superior,  dashed 
so  boldly  to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  to  him  words  of  kindness 
and  encouragement.  "  I  have  been  wrong,  perhaps,"  he  went 
on,  "  to  intrude  my  affairs  on  Mr.  Sondes'  notice ;  but  I  really 
did  stand  in  need  of  counsel.  Mr.  Alwyn  offered  to  take  me 
into  his  business,  but " 

"  Mr.  Alwyn  offered  what  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Sondes,  almost 
with  a  shout. 

"  To  give  me  a  share  in  his  business,"  repeated  Percy,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  and  at  that  the  two  partners,  moved  apparently 
by  some  common  thought,  turned  and  looked  at  each  other ; 
then,  putting  the  papers  lying  on  his  table  together,  Mr.  Sondes 
said,  in  a  very  different  tone  to  that  he  had  employed  during  the 
interview — 

"I  am  glad  you  did  come  to  me,  very;  and  if  I  have  made 
use  of  any  expressions  during  our  conversation  calculated  to 
annoy  you,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  irritability.  Pray  sit  down 
again.  You  say  you  want  advice.  Mine  is — do  not  take  any 
rash  step,  but  go  and  consult  your  uncle  as  to  how  you  should 
invest  your  money. 

"  I  have  consulted  him,"  answered  Percy,  "  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  look  about  and  make  inquiries  for  me.  While  he  was 
doing  so  I  thought  I  would  come  to  you. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Alwyn,"  Percy  continued ;  "  he 
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always  has  been  very  kind  to  me;  and  to  most  people,  I  dare 
say,  it  would  prove  a  splendid  opening;  but  I  promised  myself 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  and  I  could  not  stick  to 
that  promise  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Alwyns.  I  am 
not  a  fellow  like  Barbour — I  cannot  combine  business  with  plea- 
sure. It  is  very  weak  and  very  foolish,  I  admit ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  If  I  am  to  do  any  good,  I  must  cut  all  my  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  eschew  credit  and  company." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  return  to  your  original  idea  and  emi- 
grate," said  Mr.  Sondes,  looking  at  the  man  wlio  made  the  fore- 
going confession  with  a  mixed  expression  of  wonder  and  pity. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be  able  to  hold  to  your  resolution 
in  London  ;  and,  remember,  a  relapse  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  original  illness." 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  reply;  "who  better?  I  have  had  re- 
lapse after  relapse  ;  but  now  I  intend  to  mend  ;  I  have  had  a 
bitter  lesson,"  he  added,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  "  and  it  shall 
not  be  a  lost  lesson,  please  God.  Now,  Mr.  Sondes,  I  have 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  talking  about  myself  and  my 
own  concerns.  If  you  should  hear  of  anything  likely  to  suit, 
will  you  let  me  know?" 

But  Mr.  Sondes  was  not  going  to  suffer  his  visitor  to  escape 
quite  so  easily  ;  he  asked  him  one  question  and  another ;  he 
drew  him  on  to  speak  fully  of  Mr.  Alwyn's  offer,  and  found  it 
had  been  seriously  made  and  seriously  declined. 

"  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  singular?"  said  Mr.  Sondes,  "that 
Mr.  Alwyn  should  offer  so  small  a  capitalist  a  share  in  so  large 
a  business?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Mr.  Alwyn  was  always  kind  to  me ; 
and  then  it  was  a  very  moderate  slice  of  the  profits  he  offered — 
just  enough  to  enable  me  to  call  myself  a  partner,  and  no  more." 
"  And  you  have  not  repented  your  refusal  ?  " 
Percy  laughed.     "  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and  my  burn  was  a  very  deep  one." 

So  they  talked  on  for  a  time,  and  then — it  was  in  the  evening 
all  this  conversation  took  place — Mr.  Sondes  so  far  unbent  as 
to  ask  his  partner  and  Mr.  Forbes  to  take  some  coffee. 

Up  the  broad  staircase  Percy  walked  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  noticing  as  he  went  the  paintings  that  in  those  days 
covered  the  walls  that  are  now  so  destitute  of  ornament. 
*'  It  is  a  delicious  house,"  he  said,  pausing  for  a  moment  by 
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the  window  of  the  first  landing,  and  looking  out  over  the  garden; 
*'  so  peaceful,  so  unlike  anything  one  would  look  for  in  such  a 
neighbourhood  ! " 

"Confound  his  'one,'"  thought  Mr.  Sondes,  who  regarded 
this  mode  of  expression  as  a  piece  of  simple  affectation;  but  he 
added,  aloud,  "  It  will  not  be  peaceful  long  after  my  lease  is  out, 
I  expect ;  they  are  building  all  round  me,  and  would  build  up 
to  my  windows,  if  I  were  disposed  to  let  tliem.  Some  day,  1 
suppose,  we  must  miove  ;  quit  the  old  place  which  has  been  left 
behind  by  the  world,  and  follow  the  world  elsewhere ;  but  I  am 
loth  even  to  think  of  that  necessity,  for  I  love  the  house.  I 
am  like  the  cats,  I  believe,  attached  to  its  very  walls." 

And  there  came  a  tone  into  the  man's  voice,  and  a  look  into 
his  face  as  he  spoke,  which  surprised  his  visitor,  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  Mr.  Sondes'  life-stor\^,  never  imagined  whose  feet 
had  touched  the  floors,  whose  hand  had  clung  to  walls  and 
banisters  for  support,  who  had  come  to  the  old  house  in  Stepney 
Causeway  and  stopped  beside  its  door  and  crossed  its  threshold 
to  die — only  to  die. 

Yet  not  quite  only ;  for  she  left  in  the  desolate  apartments 
something  which  kept  the  heart  of  her  faithful  lover  from  turn- 
ing into  stone;  given  a  purpose  to  his  life,  an  object  to  his 
existence, — Olivine,  who  stood  in  the  drawing-room  as  they 
entered,  a  child  no  longer,  but  a  girl — pretty,  charming,  diffident, 
yet  self-possessed  as  of  old. 

"I  suppose  you  scarcely  remember  my  niece?"  said  Mr. 
Sondes,  by  way  of  careless  introduction. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,"  answered  Percy  Forbes,  bowing  low 
to  the  girl-woman  who  lifted  her  eyes  inquiringly  to  his. 

"  1  remember  you,"  she  observed,  with  that  utter  absence  of 
consciousness  or  restraint,  which  had  been  one  of  her  pecu- 
liarities in  childhood.  "  I  recollect  your  coming  to  tell  my  uncle 
about  Lawrence  Barbour's  accident ;"  and  she  put  out  her  hand 
with  a  sweet  grave  courtesy,  and  Percy  Forbes  took  it  as  though 
she  were  giving  him  a  treasure. 

There  was  something  about  that  girl — about  her  eyes,  her 
voice,  her  manner — which  filled  Percy  with  a  strange  emotion, 
half-pleasant,  half-painful. 

And  yet  it  was  not  her  eyes,  Jur  voice,  her  manner,  but  rather 
an  ideal  of  which  all  three  were  a  kind  of  impersonation,  that 
made  him  stand  for  a  moment  silent  and  embarrassed. 
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Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  portrait  till  it  haunted  you  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  painted  face  of  one  who,  it  may  be,  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  you,  that  yet  seemed  to  fill  your  mind  with  a 
sort  of  recognition,  that  sent  you  out  over  the  sea  of  speculation 
wondering  where  you  had  seen  it  before,  or  where  you  would 
see  it  again  ? 

The  eyes  talk  to  you;  the  lips  tell  you  a  dreamy  story.  "We 
have  been  much  to  you,"  they  seem  to  say ;  or,  "  We  shall  be 
much  to  you."  The  face  grows,  it  becomes  a  haunting  presence. 
Is  it  that  it  fulfils  our  imaginings  by  its  outward  beauty,  or  that 
it  comes  to  tell  us  of  the  time  when  soul  shall  speak  to  soul? 

Sometimes  the  portrait  even  of  an  intimate  friend  gives  us 
knowledge  about  him  which  we  never  possessed  before.  There 
is  a  second  look  on  every  human  face  different  from  the  expres- 
sion we  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  is  the  expression  which 
it  wears  to  a  stranger,  and  just  as  strangers  often  make  guesses 
at  character  —  true  guesses  at  traits  and  virtues  and  foibles, 
which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  most  intimate  one 
with  another ;  so,  oftentimes,  the  first  time  we  glance  on  a  new 
acquaintance  we  read  words  traced  on  his  countenance,  mystic 
words,  the  full  meaning  of  which  is  scarcely  ever  guessed  till 
friend  has  walked  side  by  side  with  friend  through  the  years, 
almost  till  the  end. 

As  he  wended  his  way  home  that  night  Percy  Forbes  puzzled 
himself  about  Olivine  Sondes,  about  her  manners,  her  appear- 
ance, her  voice. 

Her  face  haunted  him  :  it  came  between  him  and  the  gaslight ; 
it  flitted  before  him  into  his  house ;  it  turned  and  looked  back 
at  him  from  the  door  of  his  room ;  and  then  it  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  remained  there. 

He  remembered  her  well  enough  when  she  told  him  where 
he  had  seen  her  before.  He  recalled  to  himself  the  child  who 
kissed  him,  and  he  thought  the  young  girl  who  held  out  her 
hand  to  welcome  him  was  not  so  different  from  the  child  as 
might  have  seemed  only  natural. 

What  would  she  be  like  when  she  was  twenty  ?  Would  she 
have  the  same  guileless  expression,  the  same  clear  eyes,  the 
same  voice,  the  same  unsophisticated  manner?  What  would 
the  world  teach  her  ?  Or  did  Mr.  Sondes  mean  to  keep  her  for 
ever  out  of  the  world  ? 

"  Better  so,"  Percy  decided ;  **  better,  far  better  1 "  And  then 
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more  memories  came  back  to  him,  and  he  thought  of  all  Miss 
Alwyn  had  said  concerning  the  child  when  she  was  a  child  ; 
and  he  marvelled  if  what  Miss  Alwyn  had  said  were  true.  Had 
that  young  thing  really  wit  enough  to  understand  the  rich  man's 
daughter?  If  the  pair  were  to  meet  now,  would  Olivine  still 
prove  a  match  for  Henrietta,  and  be  able  to  keep  that  lady  in 
check  ? 

And  about  her  eyes.  Should  he,  Percy,  ever  see  them  full  of 
tears  ?  As  he  thought  that,  the  face  before  him  seemed  to  be 
the  face  of  a  woman,  and  the  eyes  were  heavy  with  weeping,  and 
the  cheeks  pale  with  grief. 

"I  can't  stand  this  at  any  price,"  thought  Percy  Forbes. 
"  Plague  take  the  girl,  and  her  eyes  too,  and  my  foolish  fancies 
into  the  bargain ! "  and  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to 
banish  the  phantom  he  had  conjured  up,  and  decided  that  he 
would  go  on  the  morrow  to  his  solicitors  and  ask  them  if  they 
could  recommend  any  partnership  likely  to  give  him  work  and 
increase  his  worldly  means. 

With  the  morrow,  however,  arrived  a  letter  from  his  uncle, 
stating  his  intention  of  coming  to  town,  and  seeing  to  a  "very 
good  thing  indeed,"  of  which  he  had  heard  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Hunt. 

This  good  thing  proved  to  be  the  partnership  Mr.  Jackson 
mentioned  to  his  wife — the  partnership  in  a  great  concern  at 
Limehouse,  which  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  men,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  firms  at  that  time  extant. 

Much  manoeuvring  had  Mr.  Lewin  to  effect  this  grand  stroke 
of  business.  He  brought  influence,  and  private  friendship,  and 
good  names,  and  money,  all  to  bear,  and  at  last  achieved  his 
object.  He  made  Percy's  capital  up  to  ten  thousand  pounds; 
he  managed  all  the  interviews;  he  traded  largely  on  his  nephew's 
story ;  he  made  honourable  mention  of  Percy's  capabilities,  of 
his  honesty  and  honour. 

"  He  has  been  an  idle  dog,  I  admit,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  delightful  candour ;  "  but  he  has  never  had  a  fair  chance 
before.  He  has  never  worked  for  himself,  but  always  for  others; 
and  he  got  into  bad  hands — into  the  hands  of  people  who, 
thinking  he  would  never  have  to  labour  for  his  bread,  let  him 
do  what  he  liked,  and  never  told  him  he  was  going  wrong.  If 
you  would  let  him  live  on  the  premises,  and  allow  him — not  to 
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take  the  management,  for  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  manager,  but  just 
to  see  the  people  you  employ  do  their  duty,  I  think  you  will 
find  your  advantage  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  is  young,  and  he 
is  active,  and  he  is  willing  to  leavn,  and  anxious  to  work,  and 
he  has  ten  thousand  pounds  ready  money."  So  Mr.  Lewin 
rhymed  on  till  the  senior  partners  declared,  for  very  peace  sake, 
they  would  agree  to  his  proposal. 

"  It  was  residing  on  the  premises  did  it,  Lewin,"  said  old  j\Tr. 
Hunt,  as  they  crept  along  Tower  Street  together.  "  Not  a  man 
of  any  influence  in  the  concern  will  live  down  at  Limehouse ; 
and,  there  is  no  use  denying  it,  a  partner  on  the  spot  will  save 
the  firm  a  round  sum  per  annum.  Now  Percy's  fortune  is  made 
if  he  will  only  keep  steady." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  him,"  answered  I\Ir.  Lewin.  "  I  know 
the  lad ;  he  has  got  a  stake  in  the  game  at  last,  and  the  slur 
taken  off  his  own  name,  and  the  stain  removed  from  his  mother's 
memory.  He  will  keep  straight  enough  now.  Who  should  be 
able  to  warrant  him  if  I  cannot?  Did  I  not  bring  him  up  ?  and 
don't  I  know  every  turn  about  him  ? — and  there  are  not  many 
bad  turns,  that  is  one  comfort." 

"  It  is  a  splendid  opening,"  said  Mr.  Hunt;  and  to  this  propo- 
sition Percy,  when  the  sentence  was  repeated  to  him,  agreed,  as 
in  duty  bound. 

He  knew  he  should  make  a  considerable  sum  a  year ;  and  yet 
he  was  scarcely  satisfied.  He  would  have  preferred  a  smaller 
and  a  different  business,  with  fewer  partners  to  divide  the  spoil 
— where  things  were  not  conducted  on  so  grand  a  scale,  where 
individual  push  and  energy  could  have  conquered  fortune. 

A  concern  like  that  in  Distaff  Yard,  had  the  trade  there 
carried  on  been  perfectly  honest,  would  have  been  more  to  his 
taste.  He  knew  that  where  he  might  draw  five  hundred  pounds 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  business,  he  might  have  made  a 
thousand  in  partnership  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Sondes ;  but 
still  Percy  resolved  to  be  content.  He  turned  to  his  work  with 
a  will;  he  furnished  his  house,  he  stocked  his  conservatory,  he 
made  his  home  due  East  in  Limehouse,  and  cut  the  West  as 
completely  as  though  he  had  never  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
wealth  and  luxury ;  he  rose  early,  he  went  to  bed  betimes  ;  he 
took  life  quietly  and  soberly,  and  gave  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  his  senior  partners. 

**  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you  living  down  here  all  alone," 
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one  of  them  remarked  to  him  after  he  had  been  in  residence  for 
about  six  months  ;  "  why  don't  you  marry  ?  " 

"  Nobody  would  have  me,"  answered  Percy. 

"  Nonsense ;  you  do  not  expect  me  to  beUeve  such  a  modest 
story  as  that." 

"  Well  then,  will  you  believe  I  do  not  like  any  woman  on 
earth  well  enough  to  think  of  spending  my  life  with  her?" 
returned  Mr.  Forbes. 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  replied  his  partner,  "  for  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  see  any  woman  down  in  this  neighbourhood  likely  to  induce 
you  to  change  your  opinion." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  I  shall,"  Percy  answered,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

PREPARING    FOR   THE    PARTY. 

There  is  little  originality  in  the  observation  that  men  are  not 
like  women  ;  that,  in  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  talents,  modes 
of  thought,  rules  of  action,  powers  of  mind,  greatnesses  and 
meannesses,  they  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

The  remark  has  been  made  over  and  over  again;  for  anything 
we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  Adam  may  have  ventured  to  inti- 
mate as  much  to  Eve,  and  the  ])atriarchs  very  probably  were  as 
well  aware  of  this  "  diverseness  "  as  those  who  repeat  the  truism 
(seeming  to  think  it  a  new  discovery)  at  the  present  day. 

But  for  all  that,  most  women  will  persist  in  judging  of  men's 
feelings  by  their  own ;  and  many  men  think  women  ought  to 
look  out  over  the  plains  of  life  from  the  male  side  of  tlie  hill ; 
wherefore,  as  women  as  well  as  men  read  these  pages,  it  is 
necessary  once  again  to  state  a  fact  which  people  arc  so  apt  to 
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forget,  in  order  that  ladies  may  understand  how  it  came  to  pass 
there  was  actually  no  jealousy,  in  those  early  days  of  which  I 
am  writing,  between  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Percy  Forbes. 

Men  are  not  like  women  !  If  Mr.  Jones  start  a  dog-cart, 
with  lamps  complete  (to  borrow  the  advertising  formula),  if  he 
purchase  a  high-stepping  horse,  and  having  ornamented  the 
animal  with  silver-mounted  harness,  he  adventure  to  drive  him- 
self to  business  or  the  station,  Brown  does  not  instantly  detest 
his  neighbour  and  "hope  he  can  honestly  afford  it."  Suppose, 
on  the  contrary.  Brown  makes  a  lucky  hit,  and  adds  a  new  wing 
to  his  house,  or  buys  his  wife  a  brougham,  or  takes  a  mansion 
down  the  North-Western  line,  Robinson  never  thinks  of  feeling 
his  friend  has  committed  the  "  unpardonable  sin,"  though  he 
may  be  twice  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  himself.  Let  Mrs. 
Jones,  however,  refurnish  her  drawing-room ;  let  her  daughter 
be  provided  by  a  too  partial  parent  with  one  of  CoUards'  Repe- 
tition Trichord  grand  pianos,  on  which  to  fight  out  her  daily 
battle  with  Thalberg  and  Czerny ;  let  Mrs.  Brown  engage  a 
man-servant,  or  ]\Irs.  Robinson  drive  out  with  a  pair,  to  return 
the  Hon.  INIrs.  Blank's  call,  and  there  is  a  row  in  the  rookery 
forth  witli. 

The  ladies,  God  bless  them,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  envious  at 
times  about  trifles,  or  things  which  seem  trifles  from  a  man's 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  how,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Jones  does  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Brown,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  take  away  his  clients  or  meddle  with  his  customers, 
the  latter  gentleman  should  be  so  "  mean-spirited  "  as  rather  to 
admire  his  "  turn-out/'  and  be  glad  of  a  lift  in  it  when  occasion 
serves. 

There  is  a  grand  indifference  about  husbands  which  seems 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  softer  sex;  they  have  a  way  of 
neglecting  the  business  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  attending  to 
their  own,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  aggravating  to  the  female  mind. 
If  they  are  able  to  make  a  handsome  income  they  do  not  care 
whether  their  brother-in-law  be  "coining"  or  not.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — Haman  and  Mordecai,  Saul 
and  David,  for  instance ;  but  these  exceptions  only  prove  the 
rule.  Men  are  not  like  women ;  for  which  reason,  when  Percy 
Forbes  left  the  west  and  took  up  his  abode  due  east,  when  he 
invested  his  thousands  and  bought  some  substantial  household 
gods,  and  shrined  them  in  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  a  man  need 
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desire  to  inhabit — Lawrence  Barbour  did  not  retire  to  !Mrs. 
Pratting's  first  floor  disconsolate  ;  he  neither  refused  food  nor 
kicked  her  Skye  terrier,  nor  blew  up  the  foreman  in  Distaff 
Yard,  nor  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Sondes,  nor  sought  a  convenient 
excuse  for  weeping  bitterly,  nor  for  indulging  in  a  fit  of  hysterics. 
He  was  not  jealous  of  Percy  Forbes;  he  did  not  grudge  him 
his  legacy,  he  did  not  detest  him  because  his  residence  was  the 
perfection  of  a  dwelling,  because  he  was  a  beggar  no  longer,  but 
a  man  likely,  if  he  stuck  to  business,  to  get  on  well  in  the  world, 
and  become  in  time  rich. 

It  did  not  signify  to  Lawrence  who  was  wealthy  or  who  was 
poor,  so  long  as  he  gained  money  and  experience.  Percy 
Forbes  was  no  rival  of  his  in  the  only  pursuit  where  rivalry 
would  then  have  signified  to  Mr.  Perkins'  cousin.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  rather  rejoiced  over  Percy's  good  fortune,  since  it 
deprived  Hereford  Street  of  the  pleasure  of  his  frequent  society. 
On  the  whole,  although  they  were  good  enough  friends,  he  did 
not  like  the  man  who  took  up  his  quarters  near  him  ;  but  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  were  so  negative,  that  had  Mr.  Forbes 
elected  to  pitch  his  tent  next  door  to  Mrs.  Pratting's,  Lawrence 
would  only  have  said,  "  Do  you  find  your  rooms  comfortable  ?" 
Had  he  lost  his  fortune,  the  young  man  might  have  exclaimed 
"  Poor  devil,"  as  he  now  ejaculated  "  Lucky  dog,"  feeling  quite 
as  indifferent  to  the  news  of  his  abasement  as  he  did  to  the 
intelligence  of  his  exaltation. 

"  The  only  thing  about  the  whole  business  which  I  envy  you," 
he  remarked  one  day  to  ]\Ir.  Forbes,  "  is  your  house.  If  I  could 
afford  it,  and  that  business  continued,  as  I  suppose  it  will  for 
many  a  year,  to  oblige  me  to  live  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  would 
pay  any  money  for  such  a  residence.  It  is  perfect,  once  you 
are  inside  the  gates.  Where  would  you  find  anything  like  it, 
unless,  indeed,  you  chose  to  go  to  Fulham  or  cross  over  to 
Charlton  ? — trees  and  garden,  lawn  and  river — trees  that  you 
may  sit  under ;  a  lawn  in  which  I  have  gathered  yarrow  ;  and 
then  that  view  over  tlie  Thames !  If  ever  I  come  begging 
and  praying  you  to  let  me  this  place,  will  you  do  it — will 
you?" 

"The  place  is  not  mine  to  let,"  answered  Percy,  who  knew 
well  enough  what  Lawrence  was  thinking  about,  and  who  know 
also  that  Miss  Alwyn  would  not  live  due  east  for  love  of  any 
one ;  "  but  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  a  rent  of  five 
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or  six  hundred  a  year,  I  will  represent  your  case  to  our  firm,  and 
tell  them  a  young  friend  of  mine  cannot  marry  unless  his  wife 
have  these  trees  to  shade  her,  this  grass  to  walk  on,  that  Reach 
of  the  river  to  contemplate.  Never  fear  but  I  will  plead  your 
cause,  and,  what  is  more,  if  you  like,  Miss  Alwyn  shall  have  a 
sight  of  her  future  residence " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  couple  her  name  and  mine  together, 
Forbes,'"'  interrupted  Lawrence. 

"Well,  the  beautiful  princess — if  you  prefer  that  form  of 
speech — may  have  a  peep  of  her  fairy  palace  by  only  saying 
'  Yes.'  My  uncle  and  aunt  are  coming  to  stay  with  me  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  intend  to  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
party.  I  think  it  would  be  great  fun  to  get  a  tribe  of  incon- 
gruous people  together,  or,  rather,  representatives  of  all  the 
social  tribes.  Etta,  I  believe,  would  come,  and  make  herself 
perfectly  charming.  Anything  for  a  change ;  and  your  papa-in- 
law  elect " 

"  I  asked  you  before  not  to  talk  as  if  there  were  any  engage- 
ment between  ]\Iiss  Alw}'n  and  me,"  said  Lawrence. 

"True,  I  forgot.  That  ancient  king,  the  high  priest  of 
Mammon,  one  of  the  elect  of  that  very  respectable  god,  would 
come  also ;  and  God  bless  me,  and  God  bless  himself,  and  say 
he  wonders  for  his  part  why  people  live  out  west  at  all,  and 
declare  it  would  have  put  thousands  to  his  credit  had  he  lived 
in  Mincing  Lane.  In  imagination  I  see  him  walking  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  and  patronising  the  Thames,  one  hand  in  his 
pocket — I  wonder  what  he  keeps  in  that  pocket  besides  his 
hand — arrayed  in  a  pair  of  black  trousers,  and  an  immaculate 
tie.  I  never  did  see  a  man  look  worse  in  evening  dress  than 
your — than  Mr.  Alwyn,  I  mean.  I  should  like  to  behold  him 
discoursing  to  Mrs,  Jackson,  and  listening  to  Mrs.  Perkins' 
gossip." 

"You  surely  would  not  ask  those  people?"  said  LaAvrence, 
aghast. 

"  Would  not  I !  come  and  see,  that  is  all !  There  would  not 
be  the  slightest  pleasure,  and  I  am  confident  there  would  be 
no  profit,  in  giving  a  swell  party  due  east.  Besides,  I  want  to 
return  the  hospitalities  of  Limehouse — to  give  what  I  can  in 
exchange  for  the  kindness  and  attention  I  have  received  since 
I  came  here.  It  would  be  immense  fun,  Barbour,  you  may 
depend  upon  that." 
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"  Should  you  object  to  my  mentioning  your  idea  to  Miss 
Ahvyn?" 

"  Not  in  the  least :  if  you  think  it  will  expedite  the  coming  of 
the  happy  day,  talk  about  me,  and  my  idea,  and  this  house  from 
morning  till  night.  Remember,  however,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
asked  to  the  wedding,  and  to  have  a  piece  of  cake  as  large  as  a 
Stilton  cheese." 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are  ! " 

"  Am  not  I  ? — a  right  good  fellow.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
could  or  would  introduce  a  lady  at  a  single  stroke  to  her  future 
house  and  to  her  future  acquaintances.  All  the  parish  will  be 
talking  about  her;  all  the  men  will  hate  the  wives  of  their 
bosoms  and  the  young  persons  to  whom  they  are  engaged  for 
a  twelvemonth  at  least.  They  will  go  raving  mad  about  Hetty; 
and,  mercy !  won't  the  women  detest  her — won't  they  pull  her 
to  pieces,  and  cut  her  up  in  bits  !  It  is  a  brilliant  notion,  is  it 
not?  Only  fancy,  Henrietta  Alwyn's  del^i/t  among  the  Easterns  ! 
immense  sensation  !  positively  only  for  one  night !  first  appear- 
ance ! "  and  Percy's  laugh  rang  out  as  he  concluded,  till  Law- 
rence could  have  struck  him  for  his  merriment. 

"You  are  perfectly  serious  about  that  party,  I  suppose?" 
observed  Lawrence,  as  he  was  taking  his  leave. 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes; 
and  accordingly  Lawrence  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  matter  in  Hereford  Street,  where  the  scheme  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Only  think,  papa  ! "  exclaimed  Henrietta ;  "  Percy  Forbes 
is  going  to  give  a  grand  entertainment,  and  we  are  all  to  be 
asked,  and  we  are  all  intending  to  go.  I  shall  never  speak  to 
you  again  if  you  refuse.  Mr.  Barbour  tells  me  he  has  got  the 
most  perfect  place  you  ever  beheld — the  most  charming  Para- 
dise imaginable  ;  and  he  is  going  to  fill  it  full  for  one  night  with 
more  curiosities  than  Adam  had  round  him  in  Eden — his  uncle 
and  aunt  amongst  the  number." 

Upon  hearing  which  piece  of  news,  Mr.  Ahvyn,  who  was 
looking  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  than  formerly,  or  as  Percy 
Forbes  declared,  more  care-worn  and  flabbier  by  reason  of  the 
weight  of  his  money-bags,  said  that  he  supposed — 

*'  Forbes  was  making  a  good  thing  of  it  down  there." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  but  he  declares 
himself  he  is  not  coining." 
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"Who  is?"  inquired  Mr.  Alwyn,  dryly. 

"  Well,  I  know  several  people  who  I  think  are,"  returned  the 
young  man.  "  There  is  more  money  made  in  our  end  of  the 
town  than  anybody  would  credit ;  in  little  poking  factories,  in 
tumble-down  rubbishing  workshops  in  back  streets,  in  slums  of 
courts,  where  you  would  wonder  any  man  can  bear  to  transact 
business — in  bits  of  sheds,  in  )fards  no  longer  than  this  drawing- 
room,  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  are  turned  every 
week,  and  as  they  turn  they  always  leave  something  sticking  to 
the  fingers." 

"  You  are  not  doing  amiss  with  peppercorns  and  coffee- 
berries,  I  conclude  ?  "  said  Mr.  Alwyn. 

'*  We  cannot  complain ;  but  Mr.  Sondes'  part  of  the  trade  is 
the  best,  after  all.  Now,  he  is  coining,  if  you  like.  He  has 
taken  another  place  close  beside  his  old  one,  and  he  is  spend- 
ing money  on  it  just  as  though  sovereigns  were  to  be  picked  up 
in  the  streets." 

"  He  spends  nothing  on  his  house,  you  see,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alwyn ;  "  that  is  one-half  the  secret  of  how  such  fortunes  are 
amassed  due  east.  Instead  of  squandering  money  in  keeping 
up  an  expensive  establishment,  in  entertaining  handsomely,  in 
maintaining  a  tribe  of  servants  as  we  do,  the  people  at  your  end 
of  the  town  only  lay  out  ten  pounds  under  the  idea  of  making 
twenty.  It  is  all  making  there,  no  spending ;  all  adding  thousand 
to  thousand,  and  dying  worth  a  million  of  money." 

"  For  their  heirs  to  make  merry  with,  when  they  are  dead  and 
gone,"  finished  Miss  Alwyn,  "  What  a  deal  of  toil  to  compass 
such  a  result !  How  much  better  to  enjoy  while  you  can — to 
gather  roses — to  gather  roses  while  you  may  !  " 

"It  is  also  wise,"  suggested  Mr.  Alwyn,  "to  store  honey  for 
winter  consumption." 

"  You  dear  old  Solomon  !"  exclaimed  his  daughter;  "  but  then 
it  is  not  impossible  to  store  and  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time.  Look 
at  Mr.  Barbour — he  is  storing  and  still  he  enjoys ;  he  shows  that 
two  opposite  pursuits  are  not  quite  irreconcilable.  He  can  de- 
vote himself  to  business  and  yet  steal  a  few  hours  for  pleasure 
too.  Percy  Forbes  was  at  one  time  all  for  amusement.  Now 
he  is  all  for  work.  He  will  not  '  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
temptation,'  as  he  says  himself,  as  though  any  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  be  tempted ;  and  he  is  getting  quite  brusque,  and  busi- 
ness-like and  detestable." 
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"  You  must  not  forget,  however,  that  he  means  to  give  a  party," 
reminded  Lawrence. 

"  No,  I  will  forgive  him  many  sins  for  the  sake  of  that  one 
virtue.  Only  fancy,  papa,  going  to  a  party  at  Limehouse !  I 
would  not  miss  it  for  any  consideration.  Now,  you  must  say 
you  will  take  me ;  you  must — you  must — you  must,"  and  Miss 
Ahvyn,  taking  up  a  position  behind  the  paternal  chair,  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  the  top  of  her  fathers  head  ;  which  performance  seemed 
to  afford  the  owner  of  Mallingford  End  less  gratification  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

His  answer,  however,  proved  satisfactory.  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion," he  said,  "to  going  to  the  young  man's  house-warming;  I 
always  had  a  great  liking  for  Percy  Forbes,  and  always  shall ; 
and  I  hope  he  may  do  well  in  his  new  undertaking,  and  marry 
somebody  with  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand." 

"  You  mercenary  papa!  "  ejaculated  Miss  Alwyn ;  while  Law- 
rence remarked,  "  he  did  not  think  I\Ir.  Forbes  had  seen  any  one 
with  so  large  a  fortune  likely  to  suit." 

"  Has  not  Sondes  a  daughter  growing  up  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Alwyn. 
"The  day  we  went  to  Grays  was  there  not  a  funny  child — ■ 
daughter  or  niece,  or  something?  Might  she  not  be  had  with 
good  management?" 

And  the  rich  man  looked  hard  at  Lawrence,  as  he  concluded, 
to  see  how  he  took  this  suggestion. 

"She  is  only  a  child,"  answered  the  person  so  scrutinized. 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  must  have  been  a  girl  by  this 
time,"  remarked  Mr.  Alwyn;  while  his  daughter  added,  '-And 
I  should  have  thought  she  must  be  a  hundred  by  this  time,  if 
she  went  on  increasing  in  old-fashionedness  as  she  had  done.  I 
never  did  see  such  a  witch  of  a  child — never.  What  has  she 
grown  up  into  ?  "  she  went  on,  addressing  Lawrence.  "  Would 
she  not  do  for  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  at  Percy's /^/^r?" 

"  I  believe  he  scarcely  knows  her,"  Lawrence  made  reply, 
growing  red,  he  could  not  have  told  wherefore,  as  he  spoke. 
"  Mr.  Sondes  does  not  encourage  visitors,  and  he  keeps  Olivine 
shut  up  just  as  though  she  were  in  a  nunnery." 

"  You  are  privileged  to  see  the  young  novice,  though,  we  may 
conclude,"  observed  ]\Ir.  Alwyn. 

"  Yes,  I  often  see  her,"  answered  Lawrence.  "  I  have  to  go 
to  Stepney  Causeway  very  frequently  in  the  evenings,  and  some- 
times have  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  drawing-room.    She  is  exactly 
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what  she  ahvays  was,*'  he  continued,  turning  towards  Miss  Ahvvn. 
"  I  do  not  think  she  has  changed  in  the  least." 

"Is  he  going  to  keep  her  mewed  up  there  for  ever?"  asked 
Mr.  Ahvyn. 

"Not  feehng  in  the  least  degree  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
have  never  asked  him,"  Lawrence  replied.  "  I  do  not  think, 
however,  he  would  allow  her  to  go  to  Mr.  Forbes'.  He  is  very 
particular,  and " 

"Mr.  Forbes  is  not  the  husband  he  would  select  for  his  niece," 
finished  Miss  Henrietta. 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Only 
there  will  probably  be  a  number  of  strange  people  invited — ■ 
people  I  know  Mr.  Sondes  would  never  suffer  her  to  associate 
with." 

"  Do  you  hear,  papa?  there  are  to  be  all  sorts  of  people  there, 
and  I  am  going,"  cried  out  Henrietta. 

"I  hear,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ahvyn. 

"  But  you  are  not  living  among  them,"  explained  Lawrence. 
"  It  is  one  thing  spending  an  evening,  and  another  passing  your 
life.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine  whom  Olivine  Sondes  will 
marry,"  he  went  on,  feeling  Miss  Alwxni  expected  him  to  con- 
tinue speaking  of  the  girl.  "  Her  uncle  would  not  think  any- 
thing good  enough  for  her,  I  fancy." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  child  again,"  observed  Henrietta. 
"  Do  persuade  her  to  go.  I  am  dying  to  have  another  peep  at 
her,"  and  Miss  Alwyn  mentally  decided  that  if  she  did  get 
another  peep  she  would  extinguish  the  girl  who  had  years  ago 
been  so  audacious  as  to  ignore  Miss  Ahvyn's  claims  to 
beauty. 

"Ah!  she  would  know  better  now,"  decided  the  West  End 
belle;  and  s]:e  fell  into  a  reverie  as  to  what  she  should  wear, 
and  wherewithal  she  should  clothe  herself,  from  which  she  was 
only  roused  by  the  arrival  of  a  note  from  Percy  Forbes  request- 
ing the  pleasure  of  her  company,  and  that  of  her  father,  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Warman,  at  a  very  quiet  evening  party,  to  be  held 
at  Reach  House  on  the  24th  inst. 

"  What  a  most  extraordinary  way  Percy  has  of  wording  a 
note,"  remarked  Miss  Alwyn,  handing  over  the  epistle  for  her 
father's  perusal.  "  Might  not  anyone  judge  from  that,  he 
wanted  us  to  go  down  for  tea  and  muffins  and  a  walk  in  the 
garden  ?  " 
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"It  will  be  rather  a  crowded  walk,"'  said  Lawrence,  "if  one 
half  of  the  people  he  means  to  ask,  accept." 

"To  be  sure  they  will  accept,"  answered  Mr.  Alwyn.  "Ask 
people  to  Brompton  or  Bayswatcr,  and  they  are,  ten  to  one, 
engaged  :  they  know  all  about  the  West ;  they  know  the  halls, 
the  staircases,  the  dining-rooms,  the  waiters,  the  hosts  and 
hostesses,  the  sort  of  supper  there  will  be,  the  quality  of  wine ; 
but  issue  invitations  from  some  out-of-the-way  place,  like  Addle 
Lane,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  not  a  soul  refuses.  The  most 
successful  party  at  which  I  ever  chanced  to  be  present  was  one 
given  by  Mitchell,  Graft  and  Mitchell,  in  their  great  warehouse 
in  Norton  Folgate.  It  was  a  whim  of  Mrs.  Graft's  ;  and  when 
she  issued  her  cards,  everybody  said,  'Where  on  earth  is  Norton 
Folgate?'  and  so  the  matter  got  talked  about,  and  the  gentle- 
men said  it  was  where  Mitchell's  gold  mine  had  been  found,  and 
that  an  entertainment  there  would  be  something  worth  going  to. 
I  never  was  at  a  more  splendid  affair.  I  never  saw,  anywhere, 
such  lines  and  lines  of  carriages.  I  think  some  of  the  people 
had  to  wait  hours  till  their  turn  came.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  Percy  will  scarcely  receive  a  refusal." 

"  He  shall  not  from  us,  at  any  rate,"  said  Miss  Alwyn ;  and 
that  which  Miss  Alwyn  said  may  be  taken  as  the  answer  of 
most  of  Mr.  Forbes'  acquaintances. 

So  many  people  accepted,  that  what  at  first  had  been  pro- 
posed half  as  a  jest,  became  a  serious  undertaking. 

"And  oh.  Lor!  my  dear,"  exclaimed  ]\Irs.  Jackson  to  Mrs, 
Perkins,  "  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  is  going  to  be  the 
splendidest  affair  possible.  There  is  to  be  a  tent  put  up,  and 
dancing  on  the  green,  and  such  a  supper !  and  Mr.  Monteith, 
and  the  rest  of  the  partners,  and  their  ladies  are  all  a-coming, 
and  they  are  going  to  bring  their  own  servant-men,  all  in  full 
hvery ;  and,  deary  me  !  it  will  be  a'most  too  grand  for  plain 
folks  like  us,  I  was  a-saying  to  Samuel  last  night;  but  he  says, 
'  If  her  most  gracious  Majesty  was  to  ask  me  to  step  up  to 
Buckingham  Palace  some  evening,  I  could  take  my  tumbler 
just  as  comfortably  there,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  state  drawing- 
room,  as  I  could  in  this  here  parlour.' 

"'You'll  have  to  dress,  Samuel,'  says  I  to  him.  'Dress!' 
he  answers,  'did  ye  think  I  intended  to  go  naked?'  Oh  mercy! 
how  I  did  laugh  at  him ;  and  then  I  made  him  go  to  his  tailor, 
which  is  Mr.  Owens,  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  ask  him  what 
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he  ought  to  wear.  So  he  is  going  to  have  a  swallow-tail  and 
a  black  silk  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  white  tie." 

At  this  Ada,  who  was  in  the  room,  and  whom  the  years  had 
developed  into  a  great  girl,  with  a  prolusion  of  West  India  sugar- 
coloured  curls,  and  the  most  intolerant  manners  conceivable, 
broke  out  into  a  perfect  shriek  of  laughter. 

"  He  will  only  want  a  black  stick  in  his  hand  then,"  she  said, 
"  and  everybody  will  take  him  for  an  undertaker;"  which  speech 
so  hurt  Mrs.  Jackson's  feelings,  or,  as  she  pronounced  the  word, 
"feehns,"  that  she  rose  to  go,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  she  were  Miss  Ada's  mamma,  she  would  "  learn  her  better 
than  to  make  fun  of  a  man  who  might  be  her  grandfather,  and 
who  could  buy  and  sell  her  par  over  and  over  again  any  day  at 
Garra  way's." 

This  reminder  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  social  superiority  induced 
Mrs.  Perkins  to  tell  Ada  she  wondered  she  was  not  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  to  tender  such  an  elaborate  apology  to  her  visitor 
that  the  soap-boiler's  wife  consented  to  be  mollified,  and  resum- 
ing her  seat,  stayed  for  tea,  over  which  refreshing  meal  she 
discussed  her  own  probable  costume,  and  that  of  Sophia,  her 
husband's  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  a  wife,  "and 
yet,  if  you  can  understand  it,"  as  Mrs.  Jackson  was  in  the  habit 
of  explaining  to  strangers,  "not  a  wife ;  for  Mr.  Jennings,  as 
she  married,  deserted  and  left  her  with  one  child ;  and  so  we 
have  had  her  and  her  boy  these  fifteen  years  to  feed,  and  clothe, 
and  educate,  and  never  a  word  of  my  gentleman ;  who,  I  '11 
venture  to  say,  has  got  another  wife,  wherever  he  may  be." 

There  were  ill-natured  people  who  asserted  that  Mr.  Jennings 
had  reason  for  his  flight,  inasmuch  as  he  had  borne  Sophia 
Anne's  morning,  and  evening,  and  mid-day  lectures  till  his 
patience  was  exhausted.  Sophia  Anne  had  a  vague  idea  that 
by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  she  could  marry  again,  if  a  suitable 
husband  presented  himself]  but  Mrs.  Jackson  had  doubts  on 
this  point ;  and  spite  of  the  expense  of  her  food  and  clothing, 
threw  cold  water  on  her  step-daughter's  thoughts  of  choosing  a 
second  spouse. 

"  I  should  have  considered  one  experiment  enough,  without 
thinking  of  another,  I  should,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson ;  where- 
upon Sophia  Anne  remarked,  "  It  was  not  likely  the  second 
would  turn  out  as  bad  as  the  first."  But  still,  for  all  that,  she 
did  not  make  the  experiment;  but  remained  under  the  paternal 
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roof,  and  was  asked  to  Reach  House  with  Mr.  and  Airs.  Jack- 
son. 

"  You  '11  dress  her  in  white,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson, 
indicating  Ada,  whose  mouth  was  at  the  moment  as  full  as  it 
could  hold  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Perkins;  "her  godmamma  has  given 
her  a  light-blue  silk,  not  a  bit  the  worse,  that  can  be  taken  in 
for  her;  and  I  thought  that  some  red  ribbons  on  it,  and  in  her 
'air,  would  liven  her  up  a  bit,  and  become  her  well." 

"Well,  they  might,"  agreed  Mrs.  Jackson;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add,  the  lady's  tone  was  doubtful. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
Lawrence's  prospects. 

In  the  day  of  any  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  hardly,  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  with  the  labour  of  his  hands,  by  the  exercise 
of  whatever  mind  God  has  given  him,  the  working  hours  are 
necessarily  many,  the  moments  of  recreation,  or  even  relaxation, 
few ;  and  for  this  reason,  when  a  writer  undertakes  to  tell  the 
life-story  of  such  a  one  as  Lawrence  Baibour,  it  is  needful  to 
speak  of  the  toil  as  well  as  of  the  pleasure — of  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  noontime,  as  well  as  of  the  cool  shade  and  the 
pleasant  chatter  of  the  eventide. 

He  had  come  to  London  to  work — to  learn — to  labour — and 
to  wait ;  he  had  come  to  turn  his  hand  to  whatsoever  offered 
itself  for  his  hand  to  do,  to  make  a  way  for  himself  in  the  world 
—  to  win  position — to  earn  wealth.  When  he  first  set  foot  in 
the  great  llabylon,  he  knew  that  whatever  good  lie  effected  in 
life — whatever  victory  he  achieved — whatever  honour  he  gained, 
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he  should  have  to  eftect  and  achieve  and  gain  for  himself  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  right  hand,  his  will,  and  his  brain. 

And  he  had  succeeded.  He  was  not  now  standing  where  he 
stood  when  he  first  started  in  his  career.  He  had  learnt ;  he 
had  secured  what  no  evil  fortune  could  take  from  him — know- 
ledge; and  he  felt  within  himself  that  every  year  was  likely  to 
increase  his  knowledge,  and  consequently  his  power  of  making 
mone}'. 

The  step  of  the  social  ladder  on  which  he  stood  had  been 
reached  by  no  adventitious  aid — from  the  height  of  no  worldly 
advantage — from  the  shoulders  of  no  lofty  patronage.  He  had 
climbed  there  with  the  help  of  his  own  industry  and  his  own 
talents,  despite  of  early  prejudices,  and  physical  weakness,  and 
frequent  ill-health  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  were  he  able  to  continue 
in  the  same  course,  he  could,  as  the  years  went  by,  climb  still 
higher,  and  in  time  stand  almost  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  of  business  prosperity. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  as  he  walked  up  the  Commercial 
Road,  while  the  afternoon  sun  blazed  full  upon  it — thinking  of 
how  wonderfuhy  he  had  prospered,  of  how  much  better  than  all 
his  imaginings  the  reality  of  success  had  proved  ;  and  yet,  even 
while  acknowledging  with  thankfulness  the  progress  he  had 
made,  and  looking  forward  eagerly  towards  the  progress  it  was 
still  competent  for  him  to  make,  he  felt  vaguely  that  the  years 
had  taken  something  out  of  his  life,  that  there  was  some  of  the 
gilding  rubbed  off  existence,  some  beauty  which  the  past  had 
held,  blurred  and  fiided  in  the  present. 

The  actual  castle  a  man  builds  for  himself  with  brick  and 
mortar,  with  wood  and  stucco,  is  never  so  lovely  as  the  dream- 
castle  he  conceived  out  of  his  own  head,  and  perfected  with  his 
fancy  in  the  morning-time  when  life  had  but  just  commenced, 
when  the  day  was  before  him,  when  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen 
upon  his  earth.  Though  the  one  may  be  good  to  inhabit, 
though  it  may  have  doors  and  windows,  though  it  may  have 
pleasant  rooms  and  fair  prospects,  though  it  may  be  strong  to 
shelter,  sound  and  weather-tight,  and  look  well  to  the  eye  of  the 
passing  stranger,  it  yet  lacks  something  which  the  dream-castle 
possessed.  Its  vanes  and  pinnacles  never  glitter  in  the  sun 
like  the  vanes  and  pinnacles  of  youth's  palace  of  delight,  never 
on  such  fair  lands  does  the  eye  of  manhood  look  forth  as  on 
those  over  which  the  glance  of  his  younger  self  once  wandered 
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up  and  down  ;  there  may  be  flowers,  but  they  are  not  the 
llowers  of  the  imaginary  Paradise ;  there  may  be  love,  but  it  is 
not  the  ideal  love  of  inexperience ;  there  may  be  perfumes,  but 
they  are  not  the  sweet,  fresh,  lightsome  scents  of  the  early 
morning ;  there  may  be  exquisite  fruits,  but  they  pall  on  the 
taste  and  clog  the  appetite ;  there  may  be  success,  wealth,  fame, 
social  standing,  worldly  distinction,  but  the  man  who  grasps 
these  good  things  grasps  also  earth  with  them ;  he  finds  the  gold 
and  the  alloy  together,  the  gem  and  the  flaw,  the  position  and 
the  drawback. 

There  is  not  a  grain  of  earth  about  the  boy's  castle,  concern- 
ing which  he  dreams  as  he  pores  over  his  books  at  school,  as  he 
wanders  through  lanes  bordered  with  blackberries,  as  he  parts 
the  privet-hedge  to  look  at  the  pied  finch's  nest,  as  he  lies  on  his 
back  among  the  new-mown  hay,  or  sits  idly  by  the  river's  brink 
watching  the  stream  flow  by. 

He  moulds  no  bricks  for  his  grand  edifice,  he  hews  down  no 
trees,  he  pays  no  man  for  the  site,  and  yet  the  palace  he  wots 
of  that  he  means  some  day  to  inhabit  is  all  beautiful  both  with- 
in and  without  —  is  as  lovely  as  imagination,  and  the  soft 
clouds,  and  purple  mists,  and  glorious  sunrising  of  morning  can 
make  it. 

In  comparison  to  this,  what  is  the  best  house  a  man  can  erect 
for  money?  what  architect  may  ever  design  such  dwellings  as 
youth  rears  and  furnishes,  and  decorates  and  embellishes  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sweet  fancy?  what  actual  results  ever  yielded 
such  perfect  satisfaction  as  those  unreal  edifices  where  room 
can  be  added  to  room,  and  story  to  story  by  a  touch  of  that 
which  is,  after  all,  the  true  magician's  wand,  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  ardent?  who,  feeling  within  themselves  the 
power  to  do  something,  start  in  life  with  the  idea  of  therefore 
achieving  everything. 

The  humdrum  of  actual  existence  seems  at  first  hard  to  bear. 
Doubtless  Adam  found  for  many  a  year  after  his  being  cast  out 
of  Paradise,  that  there  was  a  material  difference  between  eating 
fruit  and  growing  it ;  between  the  earth  yielding  her  increase 
spontaneously,  and  the  earth  having  her  increase  dragged  forth 
from  her  by  force;  and,  in  like  manner,  most  men  and  women, 
who  ever,  either  in  early  days  or  in  maturer  life,  come  to  stand 
lace  to  face  with  actual  success,  fail  for  the  moment  to  recognise 
the  countenance  of  their  dream  acquaintance. 
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The  photograph  of  their  dream  may  be  perfect,  but  it  wants 
the  beauty,  the  expression,  the  vitaUty,  which  threw  an  inde- 
scribable loveUness  over  the  fancies  and  the  visions  of  the 
past. 

We  are  told  that  the  good  which  is  worked  for,  seems  better 
in  men's  eyes  than  the  good  which  knocks  at  their  door  un- 
solicited and  unexpected ;  but  this  is  an  assertion  open  surely 
to  grave  doubt.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  work  take 
away  to  a  great  extent  from  the  capability  of  enjoyment,  from 
the  power  of  full  and  perfect  appreciation?  Does  the  cook  eat 
with  appetite  of  the  dinner  her  own  hands  have  prepared  ?  does 
the  fisherman  care  for  the  turbot  and  the  salmon  he  himself  has 
captured?  does  the  sailor,  who  has  been  out  to  the  Spice 
Islands,  feel  any  interest  in  the  cargo  he  has  assisted  to  bring 
home  ?  the  painter,  who  has  laid  colour  on  colour — the  author, 
who  has  toiled  on  page  after  page — the  merchant,  who  has 
entered  transaction  after  transaction  in  his  ledger — the  barrister, 
who  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  client  after  client  —  do  these 
people  each  and  severally  attach  the  same  value  to  the  works 
of  their  heads  and  hands  as  the  outsider?  Does  it  ever  seem 
to  the  successful  man  as  fine  a  thing  to  have  achieved  success, 
as  it  does  to  his  unfortunate  next-door  neighbour,  who  has  failed 
in  compassing  the  same  object? 

In  effect  success  is  but  the  rainbow  of  existence,  which  when 
men  touch  they  find  merely  a  shadow,  colourless  and  unlovely ; 
never  a  thing  of  all  brightness  does  it  appear,  save  when  seen 
through  a  mist  of  fancy.  Very  beautiful  seems  the  arch  in  the 
firmament  of  the  future  to  the  lad  starting  on  his  walk  through 
life ;  but  when  the  morning  dews  glitter  no  longer  on  the  grass, 
when  the  sun  of  reality  has  dried  up  all  the  moisture  and  soft- 
ness out  of  the  early  air,  man  sees  the  rainbow  of  the  past  no 
longer ;  there  are  the  blue  heavens  and  the  green  earth,  but  the 
arch  up  which  his  soul  once  climbed  away  from  earth  to  heaven 
gladdens  his  sight  never  more  for  ever ! 

For  this  reason,  if  the  measure  of  worldly  prosperity  that  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  failed  completely  to  satisfy  Lawrence  Barbour, 
who,  looking  into  his  own  heart,  into  the  hopes  and  the  dreams 
with  which  it  was  once  full  to  overflowing,  may  find  fault  with 
the  young  man  ? 

He  had  nursed  his  fancies,  he  had  erected  his  fairy  palaces, 
he  had  lived  his  imaginary  life,  and  behold,  the  reality  of  his 
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success,  though  beyond  his  actual  expectations,  did  not  bring 
^vith  it  the  happiness  he  once  thought,  theoretically,  success 
could  not  fail  to  accomplish. 

"  Every  existence  is  prosaic,"  he  decided  as  he  walked  along  ; 
and  who  indeed,  traversing  that  dreary  Commercial  Road,  could 
have  arrived  at  any  other  conclusion  ?  "  Why  should  I  be  dis- 
contented ?  why  should  I  long  to  kick  over  the  chair  on  which 
I  am  standing?  why  should  I  allow  the  thought  of  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  business,  and  hate  so  much  the  bridge  which  is 
carrying  me  across  to  pleasure  and  ease  and  competence,  as  to 
desire  to  break  it  down  even  while  I  am  walking  over  it  ?  I 
wonder  if  I  were  once  married  whether  work  would  seem  less 
irksome,  whether  the  two  lives  would  be  any  easier  to  combine 

than  has  been  the  case  of  late ;  I  wonder "  and  he  wound 

his  way  in  and  out  among  the  people,  and  thought,  as  he  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Goodman's  Fields. 

He  was  but  a  lad  when  he  first  entered  London,  when  you, 
dear  reader,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  made  his 
acquaintance ;  but  the  years  have  passed  since  that,  and  he  is 
now  a  man  in  appearance,  feelings,  hopes,  memories,  purposes, 
A  clever  man  too,  as  Mr.  Perkins  is  ready  to  testify — clever, 
ingenious,  hardworking,  quick  at  jumping  to  a  conclusion, 
resolute  in  carrying  out  his  intentions.  The  same  temper 
which  induced  him  to  come  to  London  enabled  him,  to  succeed 
in  London.  He  never  turned  his  back  on  difficulty,  he  never 
suffered  any  obstacle  to  daunt  his  spirit.  His  hours  of  labour 
had  been  many;  his  moments  of  recreation  few;  at  Distaff 
Yard,  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  his  own  lodgings,  Lawrence 
Barbour  was  essentially  a  worker  with  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  his  "seven  senses,"  so  Mrs.  Perkins  admiringly  declared, 
to  boot. 

"  There  is  not  a  wink  on  him,"  she  affirmed  one  day  to  Percy 
Forbes  ;  and  although  that  gentleman  decided  her  conclusion 
might  have  been  couched  in  a  more  elegant  form,  still  he  felt 
inclined  to  believe  it  could  scarcely  have  been  conveyed  in  one 
more  terse  or  strictly  accurate. 

The  man  who  walked  up  the  Commercial  Road  a  few  days 
after  Mr.  Forbes'  invitations  were  issued  had  indeed  both  eyes 
wide  open  to  his  own  interest,  to  his  own  advancement,  to  his 
own  ultimate  success ;  and  no  person  in  London  was,  perhaps, 
more  keenly  alive  to  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  than  Mr.  Josiah 
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Perkins,  who  was  wont  to  look  after  his  relative,  and  wonder 
where  he  got  his  business  capabilities,  his  keen,  cool,  calcula- 
ting head« 

"  It  is  not  as  if  he  had  been  reared  to  it,"  Mr.  Perkins  re- 
marked on  one  occasion  to  Mr.  Sondes.  "  It  is  not  as  if  he 
had  been  buying  and  selling  and  bargaining  and  humbugging 
all  his  life.  He  has  only  been  four  years  in  the  business,  and 
I  '11  be  hanged  if  sometimes  I  don't  think  that  he  could  buy  and 
sell  me." 

"He  is  working  for  love  of  Miss  Alwyn,"  returned  Mr.  Sondes, 
•'and  love  is  a  great  incentive  to  both  invention  and  labour." 

"  The  business  talent  was  in  him  from  the  first,"  Mr.  Perkins 
insisted. 

"I  think  it  was,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes;  "at  least  it  was 
under  that  idea  I  took  to  him.  He  is  a  very  useful  fellow, 
Perkins ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  Alwyn  affair  we  might  do 
well  for  him.     As  it  is " 

"  When  he  marries  Miss  Alwyn,  what  course  do  you  mean  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  his  position  in  the — the  concern  ?  "  asked 
Mr,  Perkins  desperately. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  probable  he  will  never  marry  Miss  Alwyn," 
said  Mr.  Sondes  quietly,  looking  straight  in  his  partner's  face  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Not  money  enough  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  On  either  side,"  returned  Mr.  Sondes-,  and  his  partner  in- 
dulged in  a  subdued  whistle. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  lately,"  Mr.  Perkins  said  after  a  short 
pause,  with  his  hands  plunged  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  office 
coat,  and  his  eyes  wandering  hither  and  thither  apparently  in 
mortal  fear  of  meeting  Mr.  Sondes' glance,  "that  Barbour  wants 
to  be  taken  into  the  business." 

"  I  know  he  does,"  replied  the  senior  partner;  "but  he  won't 
be." 

"  I  thought  you  told  Mr.  Forbes  that  you  had  some  idea  of 
giving  him  a  share." 

"In  Distaff  Yard,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes;  "but  it  is  not  a 
share  in  the  chemical  factory  your  relative  desires.  It  is  the 
sugar-house  he  has  his  eye  on ; "  and  Mr.  Sondes,  leaning  up 
against  Mr,  Perkins'  desk,  laughed  to  himself  softly,  and  added, 
"  If  he  were  my  partner  he  could  propose  to  Miss  Alwyn,  and  if 
he  were  my  partner  he  might  stand  a  chance  of  being  accepted; 
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but  I  am  not  going  to  be  such  an  idiot  as  all  that  comes  to, 
clever  though  your  relative  may  be,  Mr.  Perkins." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  he  is  clever,  or  that  he  tries  to  fly  too 
high,"  said  the  chemist,  deprecatingly. 

"  I  never  thought  it  was,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes,  and  the  con- 
versation terminated. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  Lawrence  Barbour  walked 
up  the  Commercial  Road,  and  turned  into  Goodman's  Fields, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  Mr.  Sondes'  Refinery,  the  outside  of 
which  he  surveyed  with  a  sort  of  leisurely  speculation  from  the 
time  he  came  in  sight  of  it  till  he  passed  through  the  gates  and 
entered  the  building. 

Not  for  worlds,  reader,  supposing  you  were  with  me  at  this 
moment  in  the  flesh  instead  of  merely  in  the  spirit,  would  I  ask 
you  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  place  with  him.  It  is  one 
thing  to  visit  a  sugar-house  in  imagination,  and  quite  another  to 
climb  in  the  body  from  story  to  story.  It  may  not  be  altogether 
disagreeable,  sitting  in  a  pleasant  drawing-room  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  with  open  windows  admitting  the  pure  sweet  air, 
with  flowers  on  the  table,  and  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  to 
read  how  money  is  made  due  east;  but  an  actual  visit  to  one  of 
those  dismal  "diggings"  beyond  the  Tower  would  prove  too 
much  for  the  sensitive  nerves  of  those  individuals  whose  way  in 
the  world  has  been  made  for  them,  who  have  never  had  to  take 
the  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  good  and  the  bad  of  business ; 
nor  been  compelled  to  turn  their  steps  day  after  day  to  the 
factories  and  the  warehouses,  to  the  shops  and  the  foundries 
where  money  is  earned  hardly,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  spent 
in  far  different  scenes,  lavishly. 

A  huge  building  of  eight  stories  in  height,  covering  a  large 
surface  of  ground — dilapidated-looking,  black,  grimy,  gloomy — 
with  a  long  expanse  of  dead  wall  turned  towards  the  street — 
that  was  Mr.  Sondes'  sugar-house  externally,  while  internally, 
words  would  fail  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  apparent 
misery  and  discomfort  of  its  arrangements. 

The  first  time  Lawrence  Barbour  reached  the  third  story, 
whither  he  persisted  in  mounting  contrary  to  Mr.  Sondes'  advice 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Grays,  he  had  to  be  carried  down 
again  by  a  pair  of  half-naked  Germans,  who  laid  him  Hat  on  his 
back  on  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  and  tlirew  water  on  him  till 
he  recovered  consciousness.     Nothing  daunted  by  the  result  of 
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this  experiment,  the  youth  made  trial  after  trial,  till  at  last,  as 
he  said,  the  smell  of  the  "spice"  affected  him  no  more  than  if 
it  had  been  eau-de-cologne,  and  he  minded  the  heat  as  little  as 
the  spice. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  go  over  a  sugar-house,"  observed  Miss 
Ahvyn  to  him  one  day,  some  months  after  lie  had  become 
acclimatised. 

"You  would  never  come  out  of  it  alive,"  he  answered;  "and 
you  would  not  touch  sugar  again  for  a  twelvemonth." 

"  But  you  take  sugar,"  she  suggested. 

"  True  ;  but  then  I  am  not  you  ;  besides,  I  know  the  process 
now  sufficiently  well  to  appreciate  its  cleanliness — in  one  visit 
you  could  only  appreciate  its  dirt.  Happy  is  the  man  who  either 
understands  all  about  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  or  nothing; 
whose  eyes  are  either  fully  opened,  or  who  is  able  to  keep  them 
shut  close.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  even  at 
dinner.  I  often  tliink  about  what  Mr.  Forbes  said  after  I  took 
him  over  our  factory  in  Distaff  Yard, — 'Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' " 

"I  remember  his  quoting  something  like  that  to  me," replied 
Miss  Alwyn;  "indeed  he  has  been  a  perfect  pest  since  he  knew 
you,  Cayenne,  he  says,  is  not  cayenne,  nor  coffee  coffee ;  he 
declares  there  is  no  tea  in  London,  and  that  he  believes  the 
very  eggs  are  adulterated.  Papa  had  a  present  made  to  him  of 
some  very  fine  mustard,  which  he  felt  certain  was  genuine ;  but 
Percy  procured  a  little  packet  from  Mr.  Perkins,  I  think,  of  the 
pure  and  simple,  and  papa's  mouth  was  blistered  for  a  week 
aftenvards.  I  never  was  so  sorry  about  anything  as  your  taking 
him  over  your  place.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
subject  ever  since,  and  can  tell  me  how  every  morsel  of  food 
one  touches  is  manufactured,  and  how  each  article  that  is  used 
to  adulterate  another  article,  is  adulterated  itself  in  its  turn." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  can,"  laughed  La^vrence. 

"Why,  he  told  me  that  you  initiated  him  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  your  business,"  she  remarked. 

"  He  thought  I  did,  which  afforded  him  quite  as  much  amuse- 
ment," answered  the  young  man  ;  "  it  would  hardly  have  pleased 
my  employers  had  I  made  a  confidant  of  him  about  their  private 
concerns." 

"Oh,  you  hypocrite  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Alwyn,  shaking  her 
head  at  him  as  though  perfectly  scandalised ;  "  and  I  suppose 
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you  do  the  same  thing  with  me,  and  when  I  ask  you  for  infor- 
mation feed  me  with  falsehoods  instead  of  with  valuable  truths." 

"  No  ;  I  either  answer  you  truly,  or  not  at  all." 

"In  reality?" 

"  Try  me,"  he  replied.  And  thus  invited.  Miss  Alwyn  at  once 
returned  to  her  original  charge,  and  inquired  concerning  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  sugar-house. 

"  Was  it  actually  a  horrid  place,  and  so  frightfully  warm,  and 
did  they  really  use  blood  to  make  loaf-sugar,  and  was  not  the 
idea  very  nasty  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  very  nice,"  La\\Tence  returned. 

"  When  we  were  children — that  is,  my  cousin  Alice,  and  her 
brother  Jack,  and  myself — we  amused  ourselves  in  the  nursery 
by  burning  sugar  in  the  candle,  and  Jack  said  that  the  coloured 
drops  we  saw  in  the  flame  were  the  blood.  He  used  to  make 
me  so  sick,"  and  Miss  Alwyn  laid  down  her  embroider}-,  and 
looked  up  pathetically  at  Lawrence,  who  occasionally  felt  a  little 
jealous  of  cousin  Jack,  and  disposed  to  do  battle  with  him. 

"  He  was  talking  folly,"  said  Mr.  Barbour,  not  sorry  to  prove 
himself  better  informed  even  on  a  business  question  than  Mr. 
John  Alwyn.  "The  'spice'  does  not  remain  in  the  sugar; 
if  it  did,  the  loaf  could  never  be  pure  and  white,  as  is  the 
case." 

"  Then  it  really  is  clean  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is ;  though,  if  you  were  to  go  over  a  sugar 
house,  you  might,  as  I  said  at  first,  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
fact.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  better  to  know  nothing  or  to 
know  all.  White  of  eggs  would  purify  sugar  just  as  well  as 
spice,  if  we  could  only  get  enough  of  it.  I  tried  adulterating 
eggs  for  the  sake  of  the  albumen,  but  found  it  would  not  pay. 
Mr.  Perkins  said  it  could  not  be  done,  so  I  thought  I  would 
try,  and  I  did  it." 

"You  clever  creature,  what  did  you  do?" 

"  I  took  the  white  and  yolk  out  of  an  g<^^,  and  filled  the 
shell  with  water,  and  no  person  could  have  told  the  egg  had 
been  tampered  with — not  even  the  hen  that  laid  it,"  he  said,  a 
little  boastfully. 

"  How  could  you  manage  it  ?" 

"  Simply  enough,"  he  replied.  But  still  he  did  not  tell  her 
how. 

"That  is  no  answer,"  she  pouted,     "I  want  to  know  the 
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modus  operandi,  and  it  is  not  kind  of  you  to  refuse  to  gratify  my 
curiosity." 

"  You  would  not  understand  the  process  if  I  tried  to  explain 
it  to  you,"  Lawrence  answered.  And  then  Miss  Alwyn  got 
absolutely  angry.  Did  he  think  she  was  a  perfect  simpleton  ? 
Because  she  happened,  unfortunately  for  herself,  to  be  a  woman, 
did  he  think  her  incapable  of  comprehending  the  simplest  ex- 
periment ?  How  could  men  expect  women  to  be  clever  if  they 
refused  to  tell  them  such  a  trifling  thing  as  that?  At  all  of 
which  Lawrence  only  laughed,  and  held  to  his  point.  He  would 
not  deceive  her  with  any  fibs ;  but  he  would  not  confide  to  her 
any  secrets. 

Those  were  very  early  days,  however.  Before  many  years 
went  by,  Miss  Alwyn  could  get  what  information  she  desired 
out  of  Lawrence  Barbour ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  him 
that  she  did  not  desire  to  know  very  much  concerning  his  busi- 
ness or  that  of  his  employers,  or  else  he  might  have  found  him- 
self some  day  with  a  month's  salary  in  his  pocket,  wandering 
home  to  his  lodgings,  and  wondering  where  he  was  to  go  to, 
and  what  he  was  to  do  next. 

As  it  was,  he  was  tar  too  unreserved  in  his  conversations  with 
the  fascinating  family  in  Hereford  Street.  At  the  first  Samson 
deluded  Delilah ;  but  in  the  long  run  Delilah  deluded  Samson. 
It  is  always  the  way — let  a  man  be  ever  so  cautious  at  the 
beginning,  let  him  swear  to  himself  ever  so  resolutely,  thus  far 
will  I  love  and  trust  this  woman,  and  no  further,  the  end  has 
usually  a  terrible  uniformity  about  it.  Delilah  worms  his  secret 
out  of  him  at  last,  and  it  is  not  till  he  finds  himself  bound  and 
a  prisoner,  that  he  understands  her  tactics,  and  curses  the  day 
in  which  he  was  beguiled  into  trusting  one  so  fair  and  one  so 
false. 

Mr.  Sondes  was  just  the  man  to  visit  such  indiscretions  with 
the  heaviest  punishment  his  ingenuity  could  devise.  To  him 
the  unpardonable  sin  was  gossip  between  oflice  and  home.  Had 
he  been  an  inquisitor  he  would  have  rewarded  with  thumb- 
screw and  rack  the  unfortimate  culprit  who  told  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  how  much  sugar  he  refined  in  a  week,  or  by  what  im- 
proved process  the  refining  was  effected;  and  having  long 
suspected  that  the  Alwyns  were  in  possession  of  more  of  the 
details  of  his  business  than  he  at  all  approved,  and  being,  more- 
over, sorely  annoyed  by  the  Alwyn  intimacy  altogether,  he  seized 
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on  the  first  tangible  ground  of  complaint  that  offered  itself,  and 
told  one  of  the  men  to  desire  Mr.  Barbour,  before  he  left,  to 
come  into  the  counting-house,  as  he,  ]\Ir.  Sondes,  desired  to 
speak  with  him. 

Lawrence  had  made  up  his  mind  as  he  walked  along  the 
Commercial  Road  to  open  the  question  of  a  partnership  that 
very  day,  by  asking  for  an  increase  of  salary  ;  and  accordingly, 
when  he  received  Mr.  Sondes'  message,  he  was  standing  on  one 
of  the  floors,  upon  a  carpet  of  sugar  about  an  inch  thick,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  considering  in  what  manner 
it  would  be  best  to  preface  his  request. 

"You  are  not  to  leave  without  seeing  Mr.  Sondes,  sir,"  said 
one  of  the  few  Englishmen  employed  on  the  premises  ;  "  he 
wants  to  speak  to  you  particular." 

"  That  is  lucky,"  returned  Lawrence,  "for  I  want  to  speak  to 
him."  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  message  which 
ruffled  his  temper. 

"You  are  about  the  only  person  then  who  has  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  this  afternoon,"  answered  the  man  significantly. 

"  Why;  is  he ?"  asked  Lawrence,  eagerly. 

"  As  two  sticks,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know,"  continued  the  man,  who  was  a  sort  of 
time-keeper  and  confidential  servant,  "for  he  has  been  like  a 
bear  with  a  sore  head  ever  since  he  came  in." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about  ?  "  inquired  Lawrence. 

"No;  but  I  think  you  are  going  to  catch  it  for  something; 
and  forewarned,  forearmed,  you  know,  sir,"  he  added,  dexter- 
ously catching  the  shilling  Lawrence  threw  him,  as  he  turned 
and  descended  into  the  presence-chamber. 

He  entered  the  counting-house,  and  bade  his  employer  good 
afternoon ;  while  he  did  so,  he  saw  there  was  a  storm  brewing, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  London  felt  he  was 
only  a  servant  in  Mr.  Sondes'  employ. 

"Shut  the  door,"  said  that  gentleman ;  and  Lawrence 
obeyed. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Barbour,"  he  began,  "  to  tell  you  that, 
although  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  me  where  you  spend  your 
evenings,  or  with  whom  you  are  in  love,  or  to  what  friend  you 
choose  to  confide  the  hopes  and  sorrows  of  your  own  life,  I 
have  a  decided  objection  to  my  affairs  being  canvassed  by  your 
acquaintances.     You  are  here  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  if  you 
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go  gossiping  up  in  Hereford  Street  about  our  affairs,  why,  the 
sooner  you  look  out  for  another  situation  the  better." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  I  have  done,  sir?"  said  Lawrence; 
"  it  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  a  man  without  first  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  answering  your  accusation.'"' 

"  It  is  not,"  returned  Mr.  Sondes.  "  My  accusation  is  that, 
being  in  love  with  Miss  Alwyn,  you  forget  I  am  not  in  love  with 
her  also,  and  that  you  talk  about  my  aftairs,  and  the  affairs  of 
our  works  in  Distaff  Yard  too  freely,  both  to  the  young  lady  and 
her  father.  You  told  him  I  was  building  a  new  sugar-house, 
that  I  was  coining,  and  so  forth.  Noav  the  one  fault  I  hate  in 
a  man  is  a  loose  tongue ;  and  unless  you  put  a  bridle  in  your 
mouth  you  will  not  suit  either  me  or  my  partner." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  am  I  to  go  now,  or 
take  the  usual  notice  ?  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  crime  in 
saying  what  every  man  about  the  place  knows,  that  you  were 
going  to  enlarge  the  premises,  and  that  business  was  good  ;  but 
if  you  think  I  have  done  wrong,  I  am  content  to  go.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  you  will  find  another  who  will  serve  you  as 
faithfully  as  I  have  tried  to  do." 

And  Lawrence  turned  away  choking.  Any  strong  excitement, 
since  his  accident,  always  produced  this  feeling,  and  he  tried  to 
reach  the  door  and  the  open  air  before  it  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  had  dreamed  of  a  partnership,  and  behold  !  instead 
thereof,  dismissal.  He  had  thought  himself  necessary  to  the 
concern,  and  he  was  told  he  had  better  leave  it.  He  held  his 
situation  by  so  insecure  a  tenure  that  a  chance  sentence  lightly 
uttered  had  imperilled  his  position.  "  I  have  worked  hard," 
were  his  last  words,  ere  he  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"  What  a  confounded  fool  you  must  be,  Barbour,"  said  Mr. 
Sondes,  throwing  open  the  door  and  flinging  up  the  window. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  cast  you  adrift  for  one  indiscretion,  only  be 
careful  for  the  future.  Don't  stand  staring  there,"  he  shouted 
to  some  of  the  workmen,  "  but  go  and  get  some  brandy,  and  be 
quick  about  it,  and  one  of  you  fetch  a  cab.  You  will  find  some 
day,"  he  went  on,  "  that  what  I  said  to  you  at  Grays  will  come 
true,  and  that  you  will  wish  you  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  girl 
or  her  father  either.  But  there,  I  have  done  ;  keep  your  mouth 
shut  about  my  affairs,  and  you  may  court  Jezebel,  and  wed  her 
too  if  you  like.     Now,  what  will  you  do  ?  go  to  your  lodgings, 
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or  come  back  to  dinner  with  me?  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
quietly ;  if  I  have  been  hasty,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  Alnyn  put 
me  out  to-day.  What  the  deuce  business  is  it  of  his  whether  I 
am  doing  any  trade  or  none  ?  Are  you  all  right  again  ?  Take 
a  little  more  of  the  brandy ;  that  is  better.  Get  in. — Stepney 
Causeway,"  Mr.  Sondes  added,  speaking  to  the  cabman,  who 
drove  up  Great  AHe  Street,  and  thence  along  the  Commercial 
Road  to  the  old  house  with  the  wide  staircase  and  the  painted 
walls,  and  the  old-fashioned  chimney-pieces  and  the  pleasant 
home-like  rooms  I 
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Dinner  was  over,  the  cloth  drawn,  the  summer  fruits  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  Olivine  had  left  the  room,  and  the  wine 
stood  before  Mr.  Sondes.  Then  that  gentleman  turned  to 
Lawrence  Barbour,  and  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  his 
guest  how  he  felt. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  he  said.  "  Are  you  often  subject  to  such 
attacks  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  Lawrence  answered  vaguely.  Like  all  young 
men,  who  are  young  men,  and  not  old  women,  he  hated  talking 
about  his  own  ailments,  and  was  not  inclined  to  be  communi- 
cative on  the  subject  of  his  healtli. 

"  You  work  too  hard,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes ;  to  which 
observation  Lawrence  replied  not  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
])hrase  about  "  working  and  rusting,"  but  in  words  more  directly 
to  the  point. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  often  been 
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afraid  you  might  not  consider  I  did  enough.  It  is  hard  though," 
he  went  on  speaking  more  rapidly,  "  for  a  person  to  do  his  duty 
between  two  places ;  always  when  I  am  in  Distaff  Yard  I  feel  I 
ought  to  be  at  the  Reiinery,  and  when  I  am  at  the  Refinery  I 
feel  I  ought  to  be  in  Distaff  Yard." 

"Rather  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  I  should  imagine," 
observed  Mr.  Sondes,  refilling  his  own  glass,  and  passing  the 
decanter  on  towards  his  guest. 

"  I  am  positive  I  could  satisfy  you  and  myself  better  if  my 
time  were  not  so  constantly  cut  up,"  continued  Lawrence  ;  "  if 
I  were  able  to  devote  my  mind  to  one  business  exclusively." 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Mr.  Sondes,  "  devote  your  time  and 
energies  wholly  and  entirely  to  Distaff  Yard ;  you  have  made 
many  pretty  experiments  lately,  Mr,  Perkins  tells  me,  and  have 
suggested  and  carried  out  some  desirable  improvements  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,"  and  as  he  concluded  this  speech,  Mr. 
Sondes  helped  himself  to  a  peach,  and  became  at  once  absorbed 
in  its  preparation.  Never  a  peach  was  more  slowly  dissected, 
more  deliberately  eaten  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  thus  occu- 
pied, Lawrence  remained  resolutely  silent. 

He  was  trying  to  swallow  his  mortification.  Twice  within  a 
few  hours  Mr,  Sondes  had  thrown  him  back,  twice  he  had  come 
up  to  the  cliarge,  and  twice  he  had  been  repulsed.  The  partner^ 
ship  he  had  felt  so  confident  of  at  noon  seemed  now  as  hopelessly 
gone  from  him  as  yesterday.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that 
as  Mr.  Sondes  had  done  without  him  in  past  years,  so  he  could 
without  him  in  the  future  years ;  and  not  Mr.  Sondes  merely, 
but  every  person ;  he  was  only  one  in  the  world  after  all,  and 
what  was  one  more  or  less  among  the  millions  ? 

The  same  feeling  which  had  come  to  damp  his  sanguine 
expectation  the  first  day  he  set  foot  in  London,^  which  had 
thrown  a  shadow  for  a  moment  over  his  heart,  oppressed  him 
once  more.  The  man  who  sets  out  on  foot  to  seek  his  fortune 
must  not  expect  fine  weather  all  the  way ;  the  rain  pours  down, 
and  the  snow  beats  upon  his  head,  and  wind  forces  him  back, 
and  the  cutting  hailstones  pelt  in  his  face — it  is  not  all  sunshine, 
it  is  not  all  light.  There  come  very  dark  hours  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  the  body  of  the  straggler  after  wealth;  and  one  of 
those  dark  hours  was  on  Lawrence  Barbour  while  he  sat  biting 
back  his  disappointment,  drinking  fennel  with  his  wine,  and 
dipping  his  fruit  in  mental  vinegar. 
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There  is  nothing  so  bitter  to  anyone  as  the  sudden  convic- 
tion that  he  is  not  immediately  necessary  to  the  scheme  of 
creation  ;  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  take  him  out  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  not  miss  him  in  the  least.  And  an  idea 
of  this  kind  was  doubly  bitter  to  Lawrence,  who  had  always 
hitherto  considered  himself  rather  one  of  the  earth's  props  than 
otherwise. 

Humility  sitting  on  the  ground  does  not  receive  any  great 
shock  when  she  is  forced  to  lick  the  dust ;  but  the  height  from 
which  pride  has  usually  to  fall  makes  the  fall  painful,  and  Law- 
rence felt  the  jar  in  every  nerve  of  his  body. 

He  tried  to  answer  Mr.  Sondes ;  his  very  pride  made  him 
desire  to  say  something  in  reply  to  his  employer's  obser\'ation, 
but  he  felt  he  could  not  say  that  something  coolly  and  uncon- 
cernedly, and  for  this  reason  he  held  his  peace. 

He  ate  his  fruit  and  he  drank  his  wine  in  silence,  till  at  last 
Mr.  Sondes  looked  up  suddenly  and  inquired, — 
"Will  that  arrangement  suit  you?" 

"  Perfectly,  sir,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,"  answered  Lawrence, 
and  there  ensued  another  silence. 

Then  Mr.  Sondes  pushed  his  plate  from  before  him,  and 
crossing  his  arms  upon  the  table,  said, — 

"  We  will  be  frank  with  one  another,  Barbour,  if  you  please. 
You  are  not  saying  exactly  what  you  think  to  me ;  I  am  not 
saying  all  I  mean  to  you.  A  little  explanation  now  may  save 
us  both  a  great  deal  of  trouble  hereafter.  You  are  dissatisfied 
about  something ;  you  have  been  dissatisfied  for  a  considerable 
time  past." 

"  I  have  made  no  complaint,"  said  Lawrence. 
"  Not  in  words,"  replied  Mr.  Sondes,  "  and  neither  have  I, 
till  to-day ;  but  yet  I  too  have  not  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
it  is  because  neither  of  us  is  satisfied  that  I  say  we  had  better 
come  to  some  understanding  on  the  subject  of  our  mutual  dis- 
content." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  part  ?  "  asked  the  younger 
man,  who  felt  he  could  not  bear  to  have  the  state  of  his  mind 
inquired  about  and  probed  into  by  the  cool  collected  individual 
who  sat  staring  straight  at  him.  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  what  you  said  to  me  to-day  as  sufficient  notice,  and  to 
confess  that  I  did  wrong  in  mentioning  anything  about  your 
trade,  good  or  bad,  to  Mr.  Alwyn.     Thanks  to  you  and  Mr. 
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Perkins,  I  know  more  now  than  I  did  when  I  came  to  London, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  I  may  soon  obtain  another  situation." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  another  in  view,"  suggested  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  No,  I  never  thought  of  leaving  your  employment  till  you 
broached  the  matter  to-day — never." 

'^  No,  and  you  never  thought  of  remaining  on  with  us  as  a 
clerk,"  finished  Mr.  Sondes. 

•'You  first  assume  my  thoughts,  and  then  condemn  me  for 
your  own  ideas,"  answered  Lawrence,  who  was  now  fairly  at 
bay. 

"Am  I  A\Tong  in  my  conjecture?"  demanded  his  tormentor, 
with  the  utmost  calmness. 

"  I  will  neither  admit  nor  deny  anything,"  replied  the  younger 
man  ;  "  you  are  -taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  me  in  every  way. 
If  I  am  guilty  in  any  respect,  dismiss  me.  If  I  am  not  guilty, 
dismiss  me  still,  if  you  think  proper ;  but  do  not  try  to  cross- 
question  and  trap  me.  What  I  have  thought  or  felt,  or  expected, 
is  my  own  concern,  and  no  business  of  any  person  on  earth, 
except  myself" 

"  1  think  you  are  in  error  there,"  returned  Mr.  Sondes.  "  How- 
ever, let  that  pass.  I  wish  you  well,  and  am  sorry  for  your 
disappointment ;  but  if  you  stay  on  with  us,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  understand  each  other  perfectly ;  therefore,  I  intend  to 
tell  you  what  I  mean,  so  that  there  maybe  no  misconception  in 
future  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  anyone  into 
partnership  at  present ;  and  if  I  did  it  certainly  would  not  be  a 
mere  youth  like  yourself,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  winning  manner." 

Lawrence  did  not  care  now  whether  Mr.  Sondes  dismissed 
him  or  not.  His  blood  was  up,  and  it  did  not  matter  to  him 
whether  the  man  were  peer  or  peasant  of  whom  he  inquired  : — 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well,  sir,  to  have  waited  till  you 
were  asked  before  you  refused  my  request  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes,  quietly ;  the  more  angry  Law- 
rence grew,  the  calmer  he.  "  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
a  young  lady  with  a  devoted  lover  who  yet  hesitates  about  pro- 
posing, and  thereby  compels  her  to  take  the  initiative.  Besides,' 
continued  the  speaker,  "  if  you  have  not  spoken,  other  people 
have.  Mr.  Alwyn  to-day  was  sounding  me  as  to  my  intentions 
concerning  you,  and  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  act  a  father's  part  by  the  son  of  any  other  man,  and 
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that  I  had  not  the  sHghtest  purpose  of  giving  you  a  share  in  my 
business,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time." 

"I  hope,"  said  Lawrence,  "you  do  not   think  Mr.  Ahv)-n 

"^poke  to  you  on  the  subject  with  my  consent ;  I  should  hke 

you  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  never  directly  nor  indirectly 

stated  to  anyone  I  expected  or  deserved  more  at  your  hands 

than  my  salary." 

"I  perfectly  believe  you," replied  Mr.  Sondes;  "and  because 
I  believe  you,  and  because  I  have  now  told  you  what  I  intend 
not  to  do,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  viz.,  double 
your  salary,  always  providing,  remember  —  always  providing 
there  is  no  more  chattering  between  Limehouse  and  Hereford 
Street." 

"  Thank  you,  sir."  For  the  life  of  him  Lawrence  could  say 
nothing  more.  Three  hundred  a  year  !  six  thousand  shillings  ! 
not  a  pound  a  day ! — he  who  had  dreamed  but  a  few  hours 
before  of  boundless  wealth — whose  expectations  had  seemed 
realities,  whose  prophetic  visions  had  appeared  to  be  on  the  very 
eve  of  fulfilment. 

And  how  on  that  was  he  ever  to  marry?  How  could  he  ever 
summon  up  sufficient  assurance  to  go  and  ask  Henrietta  of  her 
father? — he  with  no  fortune,  with  no  certainties,  with  no  hopes, 
save  three  hundred  a  year,  and  what  he  could  make  by  suggest- 
ing improvements.  And  would  not  that  three  hundred  a  year 
be  considered  a  set-off  against  any  new  processes  he  might  dis- 
cover? Would  he  not  have  to  give  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
body  for  that  mere  pittance  ?  He  could  remember  the  time 
when  such  a  salary  would  have  seemed  affluence  j  but  he  had 
grown  older,  if  not  wiser  since  those  days,  and  he  was  labouring 
now  for  another  beside  himself. 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  do  better  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Sondes,  after  a  pause.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me 
that  you  should  have  prepared  such  a  disappointment  for  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  not  disappointed,"  Lawrence  answered  ;  "  at  least,"  he 
added,  correcting  his  sentence,  "I  ought  not  to  be  disappointed, 
and  yet — and  yet " 

"Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Sondes;  "forget  I  am  your  employer. 
Speak  to  me  as  you  might  to  a  friend;"  and  he  uttered  this 
gently,  for  there  had  come  into  Lawrence's  voice  a  tone  of 
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despondency  which  might  have  softened  steel.  "What  were 
you  thinking  ?  what  were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"I  was  going  to  say,  How  long?"  answered  Lawrence  des- 
perately. "  Mr.  Sondes,  I  will  forget  you  are  my  master,  and 
speak  to  you  as  man  to  man.  Till  to-day  I  did  hope,  vaguely, 
that  I  might  make  myself  necessary  to  you  :  so  useful  that  per- 
haps a  small  share  in  the  business  would  be  given  to  me.  You 
know  how  I  have  worked  ;  you  know,  too,  why  I  have  worked ; 
and  now,  though  you  offer  to  double  my  salary,  though  I  know 
you  have  proposed  to  give  me  every  sixpence  I  am  really  worth, 
still  I  feel  I  may  just  as  well  sit  down  for  the  future  with  my 
hands  folded,  for  a  duchess  would  be  as  likely  to  marry  me  as 
Mr.  Alwyn  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  clerk  on  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  a  year." 

"Then  you  really  do  want  to  make  her  your  wife?" 

"Assuredly." 

"  Why  do  you  not  propose  to  her  ?  " 

"  What !  a  beggar  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Alwyn  is  rich.  Can  he  not  afford  to  gratify  his  only 
daughter's  whim  ?  " 

"  And  should  you  recommend  any  man  to  be  dependent  on 
his  wife  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  think  I  should  recommend  a  man  to  be 
quite  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  his  ladye  love  and  his 
ladye  love's  family  entertain  for  him." 

"Surely,"  began  Lawrence;  but  Mr.  Sondes  interrupted  him 
and  went  on  : 

"  I  may  as  well  say  precisely  what  I  think — which  is,  that  Mr. 
Alwyn's  wealth  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  think  Miss 
Alwyn  might  have  married  over  and  over  again,  and  would  have 
married  too,  had  her  actual  fortune  been  satisfactory.  I  think  at 
this  moment  Mr.  Alwyn  is  grievously  embarrassed.  I  think  he 
is  even  more  embarrassed  than  he  was  when  he  offered  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  to  take  Percy 
Forbes  into  partnership." 

"  Percy  Forbes  into  partnership ! "  repeated  Lawrence,  in- 
credulously. 

"  It  was  that  first  excited  my  suspicions  as  to  the  state  of  Mr. 
Alwyn's  affairs,"  said  Mr.  Sondes.  "  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Forbes  was 
not  a  man  Mr.  Alwyn  would  care  to  have  in  his  business  unless 
even  so  small  a  sum  of  money  were  an  object;  and  now  what  I 
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think  is  this,  Barbour,  that  had  you  any  interest  in  my  trade- 
supposing,  for  a  moment,  I  were  so  mad  as  to  dream  of  giving 
you  an  interest — Mr.  Ahvyn  would  ruin  us  all.  He  would  make 
use  of  me  through  you.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  do  not,"  answered  Lawrence. 

"  There  are  many  ways  of  backing  up  a  failing  credit — many 
ways  of  keeping  properties  together,  of  satisfying  duns,  of 
meeting   liabilities,  and " 

"  Will  you  think  me  impertinent  if  I  say  that  unless  you  have 
proof  of  any  embarrassment  in  Mr.  Ahvyn's  affairs  you  have 
scarcely  a  right " 

"  To  warn  you  off  dangerous  ground— is  that  it  ?  Well,  now 
I  have  warned  you ;  so  take  my  advice  or  leave  it,  as  you  think 
best;  only  were  I  in  your  shoes,  I  should  either  settle  the 
matter  definitely  with  Miss  Alwyn,  or  cut  Hereford  Street  alto- 
gether." 

"  I  cannot  ask  her  to  many  me  on  three  hundred  a  year." 

"  Then  make  up  your  mind  to  forget  her  ! "  But  Lawrence 
shook  his  head. 

"  You  will  neither,  in  fact,  go  into  the  candle  nor  stay  away 
from  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes;  "neither  be  on  with  ]\Iiss 
Alwyn  nor  off  with  her ;  neither  test  her  attachment  for  you,  nor 
try  to  conquer  your  own.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  wish 
you  liad  taken  my  advice,  and  cut  that  connection  ;  but  each 
man  must  make  his  own  bed,  and  lie  in  it  after  he  has  made  it, 
which  last  is  the  worst  part  of  the  business  oftentimes — far  the 
worst." 

There  ensued  a  silence,  during  the  continuance  whereof  Law- 
rence absendy  turned  over  the  pieces  of  pear  he  had  left  on  his 
plate.     At  last  he  said, — 

"  I  believe  you  have  done  Mr.  Alwyn  great  injustice  to-dav, 
and  I  know  you  are  wTong  about  Miss  Alwyn  ;  but  still  I  can- 
not do  what  you  advise.  I  cannot  even  seem  to  go  fortune- 
hunting." 

"  Right,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes,  and  at  the  moment  he  wished 
to  Heaven  he  could  transfer  Lawrence's  affections  from  Henri- 
etta to  Olivine.  "Nevertheless,  you  might  explain  to  Miss 
Alwyn  at  once  the  ho])elessncss  of  your  position  and  of  your 
passion,  and  separate  yourself  from  her.  If  you  do  not  do  "this, 
separate  yourself  cither  with  or  without  an  explanation.  Some 
day  Miss  Alwyn  will  accept  another  suitor,  and " 
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"  Mr.  Sondes,  I  really  will  not  sit  and  listen  to  such  assertions." 

"  Then  the  girl  is  fond  of  you  ?  "  said  Mr,  Sondes,  coolly. 
"  All  the  more  reason  for  your  leaving  her — all  the  more  reason 
for  your  following  Mr.  Forbes'  sensible  lead,  and  cutting  the 
West-end,  and  settling  down  to  business  due  East." 

.  "  I  wish  Percy  Forbes  was  at  the  devil,"  broke  out  Lawrence, 
angrily  ;  "  he  is  cast  up  at  me  continually.  '■  li  you  could  only 
meet  with  such  a  thing,'  Mr.  Alwyn  says — and  so  on — and  so 
on — a  man  who,  twelve  months  ago,  was  the  very  poorest  fel- 
low I  ever  met.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  him,  and  as  for  his 
party,  I  never  was  so  weary  of  hearing  of  anything  in  my  life." 

"Then  you  had  better  not  go  upstairs,  for  Olivine  can  talk 
of  nothing  else,"  said  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  allow  her  to  go  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lawrence,  in  amazement. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Why  should  she  not  go  with  me  ?  Do  you 
suppose  I  mean  to  shut  her  out  from  all  innocent  amusements? 
— do  you  think  I  intend  her  to  pass  the  entire  of  her  life  in 
Stepney  Causeway  ?  " 

"No,"  the  young  man  answered.  "I  did  not  know — that  is, 
I  am  not  certain — that  is,  I  believe — I  never  thought  you  would 
care  for  her  to  be  mixed  up  among  such  a  lot  of  people.  I 
thought  Miss  Sondes  herself " 

"  Well,  you  can  discuss  what  you  thought  with  Miss  Sondes," 
said  Mr.  Sondes,  rising  from  table.  "  Meantime,  what  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  you,  consider  my  advice ;  be  either 
off  or  on  with  Miss  A1w}ti.  She  is  coming  to  this  party,  is  she 
not?" 

"  Yes ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

"Nothing;  I  only  wanted  to  know.  She  is  handsome  as 
ever,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Lawrence  answered;  and  the  two  passed  out 
into  the  hall  together. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

DRESS. 

Still,  as  of  old,  Olivine  and  her  uncle  kept  solitary  house  in 
Stepney  Causeway. 

Mr.  Sondes  had  tried  taking  a  place  in  the  country  and  keep- 
ing his  niece  there  in  company  with  a  staid  governess  ;  but  the 
pair  broke  their  hearts  for  one  anothier,  and  so  the  child  was 
brought  back  to  her  London  home.  The  staid  governess  prov- 
ing a  restraint,  young  ones  were  procured,  who  had  lovers  and 
visitors,  aims,  objects,  wishes,  hopes,  purposes,  plans  and  futures 
of  their  own ;  all  of  which,  not  suiting  Mr.  Sondes'  ideas  of  strict 
propriety,  he  tried  the  medium  of  middle-age,  and  found  middle- 
age  the  worst  evil  of  the  three. 

Middle-age  wanted  to  marry  him;  middle-age  thought  that 
where  the  duties  of  wife  and  housekeeper  might  be  so  easily 
combined,  it  was  a  pity  for  one  person  not  to  fill  the  situation ; 
and  accordingly  spinsters  and  widows  of  from  five-and-thirty 
upwards,  contended  so  vigorously  for  the  honour  of  pouring  out 
Mr.  Sondes'  tea  and  working  him  slippers,  that  he  finally  decided 
on  "clearing  the  house,"  as  he  called  it,  and  letting  Olivine  take 
her  chance. 

"  She  cannot  get  more  spoiled  than  she  is  doing,"  he  con- 
sidered, and  I  am  bound  to  say  Mr.  Sondes  was  right. 

The  spinsters  and  the  widows — the  ladies  with  curls  and  the 
ladies  with  caps — those  with  timid  maidenly  manners,  and  those 
with  more  decidedly  business  address,  were  unanimous  on  one 
point  —  viz.,  in  trying  to  get  at  Mr.  Sondes'  heart  through 
Olivine. 

To  this  end  flattery  and  indulgence  and  over-care  and  over- 
anxiety — to  this  end  making  the  young  girl  feel  there  was  no 
one  on  earth  of  importance  besides  herself — to  this  end  com- 
pliance with  her  every  wish,  endurance  of  her  every  little  whim 
— of  a  truth,  had  Olivine  not  been  a  very  angel,  a  creature 
almost  incapable  of  being  siJOiJed,  she  would  have  been  ruined. 
As  it  was,  when  her  last  toady  left  the  house,  she  first  loaded 
her  with  gifts  and  then  smothered  her  with  kisses ;  and  then 
she  and  Mr.  Sondes  rejoiced  in  their  solitary  evening,  and  felt 
guiltily  glad  that  the  last  troubler  of  their  domestic  peace  had 
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packed  up  her  goods  and  departed, — "Spectacles,  Roman  nose, 
and  all,"  suggested  Olivine, — to  make  some  other  household 
miserable. 

"  How  good  the  tea  is,"  said  the  girl  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"x\nd  how  fresh  the  bread  and  how  sweet  the  butter,"  re- 
marked Mr,  Sondes,  slyly.  And  thereupon  the  pair  burst  out 
laughing,  and  Mr.  Sondes  wondered  to  himself  why  he  had 
endured  the  governess  incubus  so  long. 

"  But  still  the  girl  must  be  educated,"  he  considered ;  and 
in  order  to  compass  this  desirable  end,  he  procured  the  services 
of  a  married  lady,  who  consented  to  give  Olivine  the  advantage 
of  her  society  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  diem,  while 
masters  attended,  and  Miss  Sondes  practised  and  painted,  and 
read  French  and  German  and  Italian,  for  all  of  which  good 
things,  I  regret  to  say,  she  had  not  much  appetite. 

Never  a  more  genuinely  idle  girl  breathed  than  IN'Ir.  Sondes' 
niece — idle,  be  it  understood,  in  the  matter  of  learning.  She 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  do  nothing,  to  sit  still,  to  wander 
up  and  dowTi  stairs,  to  play  with  her  pets,  to  go  dreaming  about 
the  garden  at  her  own  sweet  will,  that  any  system  with  regard 
to  her  time  seemed  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 

Further,  like  some  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  women  who 
have  ever  breathed,  she  had  no  special  talent,  no  great  amount 
of  cleverness.  Languages  were  not  her  forte  ;  for  the  life  of  her 
she  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  why  everybody  should 
not  speak  English,  and  why  people  should  study  the  literature 
of  other  countries,  when  there  were  already,  as  she  opined,  too 
many  books  published  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  perfect  waste 
of  money  and  card-board,  teaching  her  to  draw ;  dancing  she 
liked,  music  she  loved. 

"  If  I  could  only  sing  like  Lawrence  Barbour,"  she  said  once 
to  her  duenna,  "I  should  not  care  if  I  could  not  write  my  name." 

"  And  who  is  Lawrence  Barbour  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Martyn  Gre- 
gory. These  were  the  early  days  of  her  engagement,  and  she 
had  never  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  Mn  Barbour's  perfec- 
tions. 

"  He  is  a  cousin  of  uncle's  partner,  Mr,  Perkins,"  answered 
Olivine ;  "  and  he  is  so  clever,  and  he  sings  like  an  angel,  and 
he  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Alwyn,  a  great  heiress  and  a 
wonderful  beauty." 
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"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Martyn  Gregoty,  who,  having  sundry  little 
reminiscences  of  her  own,  was  a  very  terrier  for  scenting  out  the 
inner  feelings  of  other  people.  "  Do  you  see  much  of  this  gen- 
tleman ?  "  she  inquired,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  No,  not  so  much  as  we  did  when  I  was  a  child.  He  used 
to  be  staying  with  us  then.  He  was  with  us  for  months  after  he 
nearly  got  himself  killed  stopping  Miss  Alwyn's  horse  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  has  never  sung  so  much  since.  He  says  it  tires  him ; 
but  sometimes,  when  he  is  in  a  very  good  temper,  I  get  him  to 
sing  for  me  still.  It  is  heavenly,"  went  on  Miss  Sondes.  "  I  shall 
be  so  sorry  when  he  is  married  ! " 
"Why?"  demanded  her  companion. 

"  Because  uncle  does  not  like  Miss  Alwyn  ;  and  at  any  rate, 
I  suppose,  she  would  be  much  too  fine  a  lady  to  come  here.  I 
remember  her  paying  Lawrence  a  visit  when  we  were  at  Grays, 
and  she  was  the  most  affected  creature  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — 
would  not  eat,  would  not  drink,  left  the  flowers  I  gathered  her. 
I  dare  say  she  has  forgotten  all  that ;  but  I  have  not.  Child  as 
I  was,  I  noticed  her." 

"  You  are  nothing  but  a  child  still,"  remarked  Mrs.  Martyn 
Gregory. 

"  I  am  turned  fifteen  a  long  time,"  answered  Olivine  a  little 
indignantly,  "  and  I  look  eighteen,  so  Mr.  Forbes  says,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  declares  I  might  be  forty.  Nobody  really  thinks  me  a 
child  except  uncle  and  Lawrence  Barbour ;  and  Lawrence  only 
thinks  me  one  because  Miss  Alwyn  is  ever  so  much  older  than 
I  am." 

"  You  ought  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Barbour  as  Lawrence,  it  is 
not  proper,"  remarked  Mrs.  Gregory-  whereupon  Olivine  looked 
at  her  in  amazement. 

"  We  all  call  him  Lawrence,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Perkins,  and 
Ada,  and  all  the  children.  I  never  called  him  anything  else 
after  the  second  time  I  saw  him,  when  he  told  me  to  say  Law- 
rence. Once  he  is  married,  perhaps  I  may  arrive  at  Mr.  Barbour; 
but  not  till  then." 

"  I  wonder  your  uncle  allows  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gregory. 
"  Allows  what  ?  "  demanded  Olivine  ;  but  she  began  to  blush 
suddenly,  and  her  duenna  was  confirmed  in  her  suspicions. 

"  If  you  were  my  child,"  she  thought,  "  this  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barbour  should  not  be  free  of  the  house,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case.     Mr.  Sondes  may  be  a  a  very  wise  man,  but  I  imagine  he 
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is  doing  ver\-  foolishly  here.  However,  as  I  am  not  an  inmate 
of  the  e;  tablishment,  Mr.  Sondes'  visitors  are  no  affair  of  mine, 
except  that  I  will  not  have  Mr.  Percy  Forbes  interrupting  our 
studies  as  was  the  case  yesterday. — Is  Mr.  Forbes  much  here  in 
the  evenings  with  your  uncle  ?  '■'  she  asked,  as  a  finish  to  this 
mental  journey. 

"  No,"  Olivine  answered.  "  Uncle  does  not  seem  to  care  for 
him  much.  He  thinks  he  is  light-minded  and  frivolous.  He 
cannot  talk  about  discounts,  and  vats,  and  moulds,  and  acids, 
and  alkalis,  like  LawTence — I  beg  your  pardon — like  Mr.  Bar- 
bour. My  uncle  thinks  there  never  was  such  a  young  man  sent 
into  this  wicked  world  as  Lawrence  Barbour ;  so  Mr.  Forbes 
says.     Mr.  Forbes  is  really  quite  right  in  that." 

"What  did  your  uncle  think  of  Mr.  Forbes  calling  yesterday?" 

"  Oh  !  he  thought  it  very  kind  ;  he  seemed  pleased,  and  said 
we  should  go  to  the  party  if  I  wished.  He  had  refused  without 
telling  me  anything  about  it,  which  I  conoider  was  sinful,  and 
told  him  so ;  but  now  he  has  accepted,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  sleep  from  this  time  till  the  day  arrives." 

"You  silly  child!" 

"  It  is  to  be  like  fairy-land,  Mrs.  Perkins  says,  and  there  are 
to  be  such  tribes  of  ladies  there,  and  they  will  all  be  beautifully 
dressed,  and  Mr.  Forbes  is  so  nice  and  so  kind.  Very  likely 
going  to  a  party  seems  nothing  wonderful  to  you,  Mrs.  Gregory, 
because,  1  suppose,  you  have  been  at  thousands,  but  I  have 
never  been  to  any  place, — never  all  my  life." 

"You  are  far  too  young  even  to  be  thinking  about  such  things 
for  a  couple  of  years  yet.  If  I  were  your  mamma,  I  should  no 
more  allow  you  to  go  to  this  party  at  your  age,  than  I  should 
let  you  walk  down  the  Commercial  Road  without  your  bonnet." 

"How  glad  I  am  you  are  not  my  mamma,  then,"  said  Olivine, 
naively,  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  jNlrs.  Gregory's  neck,  and 
prayed  her  not  to  say  anything  to  make  Mr.  Sondes  alter  his 
mind. 

"For  if  I  do  not  go  to  Mr.  Forbes',  I  may  never  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  such  a  grand  affair  again.  Just  as  likely  as  not  I  might 
die  without  ever  having  a  clear  idea  what  a  party  really  is.  And 
I  have  so  set  my  heart  upon  going.     I  have  indeed." 

"  If  it  were  a  children's  party,  now,"  observed  Mrs.  Gregory. 

"  Children,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  indignantly.  "  I 
wonder  if  anyone  else  will  dance  with  me  besides  Mr.  Forbes." 
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"Mr.  Forbes — what  are  you  dreaming  of?  Mr,  Forbes  dance 
with  such  a  chit  as  you  ! " 

"  He  said  he  would,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Ohvine,  bridling 
up  a  little ;  "  and  oh  !  dear  Mrs.  Gregory,  I  do  wish  you  would 
seem  a  tiny  bit  ghd  about  going,  too.  I  should  feel  so  much 
happier." 

_  "  I  cannot  go  ;  I  told  Mr.  Forbes  so  yesterday ;  it  was  very 
kind  of  him  to  think  of  asking  me,  but  I  cannot  go." 

*'  Uncle  says  you  must,  though." 

"  And  I  say  it  is  impossible,''  answered  Mrs.  Gregory. 

"  But  why — why — "  entreated  Olivine. 

"  If  you  must  know  why,  because  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
dress  for  the  occasion,  and  I  have  not  one  fit  to  wear  among 
such  stylish  people." 

"But  it  would  not  cost  much;  uncle  says  I  shall  go  in  nothing 
except  white  muslin." 

*'I  could  not  go  in  white  muslin,  though,"  answered  ]\Irs. 
Gregory, 

"I  do  not  suppose  you  could,"  said  Olivine,  meditatively,  after 
she  had  looked  her  duenna's  ample  figure  and  greyish-black  hair 
all  over ;  and  sat  and  thought  out  this  difticulty  in  silence. 

"  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment,"  she  declared  at  last,  and  she 
left  the  room,  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  her  uncle's  special  apartment. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called,  and  Olivine  entered. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said  coaxingly,  "  Mrs.  Gregory  cannot  go  with 
us  to  Mr.  Forbes'." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  she  must.  I  intend  her  to  do  so. 
I  shall  make  it  a  sine  qua  non.^' 

*'  She  has  nothing  to  wear,"  explained  Olivine. 

"  Lord  bless  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sondes.  "  Women  are  all 
alike :  young  or  old,  they  never,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
have  a  rag  to  cover  them.  If  that  is  the  difficulty,  however,  I 
will  remedy  it — she  shall  have  a  dress  to-morrow.  Now  run 
away,  for  I  am  very  busy,  and  you  ought  to  be  at  your  lessons, 
instead  of  talking  about  parties." 

"Oh,  uncle!  parties  are  so  much  nicer  than  lessons!" 
answered  the  girl. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  he,  "perhaps  you  may  not  always  think  so," 
and  then  he  put  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead  and  kissed 
her,  and  bade  her  depart,     "Don't  let  this  affair  turn  your 
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brains,"  were  his  last  words ;  and  when  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  he  began  wondering  if  he  had  done  wisely — if  he  had  not 
better  have  held  to  his  first  resolution,  and  refused  to  allow  her 
to  go.  "  But,  pooh  !  "  he  finished,  "  the  child  cannot  stay  a 
child  for  ever ;  she  will  have  to  venture  out  into  the  world  some 
day,  and  better  for  her  to  begin  while  I  am  with  her — God 
knows  how  long  that  may  be  ! "  and  the  man  turned  his  face 
towards  the  window,  and  looked  away  and  away  with  a  changed 
expression  at  something  he  seemed  to  behold  far  off  in  the 
distance.  Then,  with  a  weary  sigh,  he  resumed  his  occupation, 
which,  when  he  had  finished,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  to  the 
City,  where  he  met  Mr.  Alwyn,  who  discoursed  to  him  at  length 
about  Lawrence  Barbour,  and  Lawrence  Barbour's  talents  and 
chances  of  success,  till  Mr.  Sondes  wished  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  he  had  either  never  seen  Lawrence  Barbour,  or  that 
Lawrence  had  never  met  Mr.  Alwyn. 

The  skein  of  silk  he  had  once  hoped  to  wind  so  easily  was 
now  hopelessly  entangled,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  about 
this  as  he  ascended  the  staircase,  side  by  side  with  the  youth 
who  had  disappointed  him. 

*'  I  bought  that  dress  to-day,  pussy,"  he  said  to  Olivine ;  "  it 
is  a  wonder  to  me  women  do  not  back  out  of  Death's  invitations 
by  saying  they  really  have  nothing  fit  to  be  buried  in." 

Lawrence  laughed.  "Is  the  dress  for  you?"  he  asked, 
addressing  Olivine. 

*'  No,"  she  answered ;  "  I  wish  it  were,  but  uncle  will  not 
allow  me  anything  more  extravagant  than  white  muslin,  and  I 
should  so  have  liked  a  pink  silk,  with  about  three  hundred 
flounces,  and  a  quantity  of  white  lace,  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 
I  was  reading  in  a  novel  the  other  day  about  a  lady  who  had  a 
dress  like  that,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  just  what  I 
should  choose,  if  I  ever  had  a  chance  of  wearing  it." 

"Time  enough  for  silks  and  laces,  pussy,"  answered  Mr. 
Sondes.  "When  the  days  come  in  which  such  things  are 
suitable  for  your  age,  you  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
return  to  your  teens  and  white  muslin.  Do  you  not  think  that 
very  likely,  Barbour  ?  " 

"  It  is  certain,"  Lawrence  replied,  with  more  gravity  than  the 
subject  seemed  to  demand;  but  Mr.  Sondes,  holding  his  cup 
out  to  Olivine  for  more  sugar,  remarked  that  the  young  man 
was  looking  at  his  niece  with  a  certain  wondering  and  specula- 
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tive  interest ;  that  something  about  her  which  had  never  struck 
him  before,  seemed  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  last. 

Two  ideas,  in  fact,  had  occurred  to  Lawrence  at  the  same 
moment;  one,  that  Olivine  was  not  precisely  what  she  had  been 
four  years  and  a  half  previously;  and  the  other,  that  possibly 
Miss  Alwyn's  desire  to  see  her  might  not  arise  from  simple 
curiosity. 

"  She  really  is  very  pretty,"  decided  Miss  Ahv)'n's  lover,  "and 
I  hope  she  will  dress  herself  becomingly." 

Now,  the  "she"  thus  mentally  referred  to  meant  Olivine 
Sondes,  and  not  Henrietta  Alwyn. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

SPRING   AND   AUTUMN. 

Long  before  the  evening  arrived  on  which  an  entrance  was  to 
be  obtained  into  fairy-land.  Olivine  decided  that  time  had  a 
spite  against  her,  and  was  travelling  slowly  on  purpose. 

"  I  am  positive  that  night  never  will  come,"  she  declared 
twenty  times  a  day  to  Mrs.  Martyn  Gregory,  and  Mrs.  Martyn 
Gregory,  once  the  question  of  the  dress  was  decided,  refrained 
from  rebuking  her  pupil  for  impatience ;  but  rested  contented 
with  telling  her  time  would  soon  pass  by  and  bring  the  long- 
expected  evening  on  its  wings. 

"  Wings  !  "  repeated  Olivine  scornfully.  "  Crutches  !  "  And 
the  young  lady  declared  once  more,  she  thought  no  time  in  all 
her  life — none — had  ever  limped  along  so  slowly. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  the  party  is  over?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Gregory.  . 

"  (  Ml !  do  not  talk  about  tliat,"  entreated  Olivine,   looking 
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very  much  cast  down ;  but  next  moment  she  brightened  up  and 
said,  when  it  was  all  over  she  could  think  about  it. 

"  Whenever  we  have  a  dreadfully  wet  day  in  the  winter  time 
I  sit  and  think  to  myself  about  the  summer,"  she  went  on ;  "  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  time  passes  by  when  I  do  that ;  when  I 
put  buds  on  the  lilacs,  and  hang  flowers  on  the  laburnums,  and 
imagine  the  sun  shining  over  the  green  fields  down  at  Grays. 
Do  you  never  'make  out'  summer  in  the  winter,  Mrs.  Gregory? 
I  cannot  help  fancying  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  wet  days." 

And  the  girl  turned  her  young,  fresh,  spring  face  as  she  spoke 
towards  Mrs.  Gregory,  who  answered — 

"  It  is  of  the  coming  summer,  not  of  the  past,  you  think, 
Olivine." 

"And  what  difference  does  that  make?"  asked  Olivine. 

"  All  the  difference,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  sadly,  albeit  Mrs. 
Gregory  was  neither  very  sentimental,  nor  reflective.  "If  a 
summer  were  certain  never  to  follow  your  winter,  if  there  were 
no  future,  in  fact,  you  would  scarcely  care  to  look  back." 

"  I  believe  I  should,"  Olivine  answered.  "  If  I  were  certain 
never  to  go  to  another  party  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  look 
back  on  Mr.  Forbes' ;  and  when  I  am  an  old  woman,  with  grey 
— white  hair,"  corrected  the  girl,  fearful  of  seeming  personal — 
*'  I  shall  tell  my  grandchildren  about  the  night  I  went  to  a  ball 
in  Limehouse,  and  wore  nothing  but  a  muslin  dress,  and  looked 
among  all  the  fine  ladies  a  perfect  Cinderella." 

"  My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  talk  about  grandchildren," 
suggested  Mrs.  Martyn  Gregory. 

"  Well,  my  children,  then,"  amended  Olivine.  "  There  must 
be  a  great  pleasure  in  looking  back  and  talking  about  the  past, 
or  else  old  people  would  not  keep  on  telling  stories  about  the 
time  when  they  were  boys  and  girls.  If  there  never  were  to  be 
another  summer,  I  should  still  love  to  remember  last  August, 
and  the  month  we  spent  down  by  the  sea.  Do  you  not  care  to 
think  about  when  you  were  a  girl,  Mrs.  Gregory  ?  " 
"  No,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  like  to  forget." 
"  How  unhappy  you  must  have  been,"  said  Olivine,  sympa- 
thetically. "  I  do  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  I  shall 
like  to  forget,"  and  Spring  folded  her  hands  together  and  let 
them  lie  idly  in  her  lap,  whilst  she  thought  about  her  future ; 
and  Autumn  looked  at  Spring  and  envied  her. 

Little  though  the  past  may  have  held  for  any  man  or  woman; 
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still  there  is  something  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  greater  part  of 
life  being  gone  for  ever  which  causes  middle  age  to  look  regret- 
fully on  very  early  youth.  If  the  past  of  middle  age  have  been 
happy,  then  it  cannot  help  sighing  at  the  idea  of  all  the  happi- 
ness that  may  be  in  store  for  youth — happiness  which,  for  it,  is 
now  a  tale  of  the  past  and  gone.  If  the  early  story  were,  on 
the  contrary,  sad,  then  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the  wasted  years, 
the  wretched  hours,  the  clouded  morning,  the  darkened  noon. 

It  is  the  has,  or  might  have  been,  against  the  may  be, — the 
certainty  contrasting  with  the  uncertainty,  the  actual  result 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  vague  possibility.  Autumn  knows 
what  flowers  the  spring  held  for  her,  what  blighting  frosts  came 
to  nip  the  young  fresh  buds  of  promise,  what  rains  washed 
down  the  formed  fruits,  what  blights  fell  on  her  fairest  trees, 
what  lightnings  came  to  strike  the  finest  branches  of  her  oaks, 
what  a  long  cold  May  was  in  the  season  of  her  life,  what  an 
unhopeful  June  never  let  the  roses  in  her  garden  bloom  in  the 
sunshine,  but  bent  them  down  to  the  earth. 

Life,  friends,  life  !  after  all  we  are  but  as  the  years — to  one  a 
full  harvest  and  a  gladsome  summer ;  to  another  a  barren  life, 
a  poor  seed-time,  a  sorrowful  in-gathering — to  you,  prosperous 
man,  the  seven  seasons  of  plenty;  to  you,  oh  !  stricken  one,  the 
seven  of  famine. 

We  are  but  as  the  years,  and  let  the  twelve  months  of  our  ex- 
perience have  held  what  they  will  for  us,  we  cannot,  having 
lived  out  our  youth,  help  standing  to  wonder  half  enviously 
what  the  new  year  will  contain  for  those,  whose  light  feet  meet 
ours  on  the  threshold,  as  we  totter  out,  uncertainly,  into  the 
darkness  of  age. 

It  is  the  night  marvelling  concerning  the  new  day ;  it  is  the 
man  speculating  about  the  boy ;  the  woman  considering  the 
possible  future  of  the  girl. 

Looking  at  Olivine,  Mrs.  Gregory's  thoughts  went  back  to 
her  own  far-away  youth ;  to  a  remote  period,  when  this  cen- 
tury was  in  its  teens,  and  she  was  about  as  old,  with  her  hair  in 
a  crop,  and  her  waist  under  her  armpits,  and  a  dress  as  wide  as 
her  flannel  petticoat,  and  gored  up  to  the  waist  aforesaid.  Those 
were  the  days  of  sacks,  and  girlish  simplicity ;  of  painting  on 
hand-screens,  and  executing  the  Cat's  Minuet;  of  early  tea- 
drinkings  and  family  picnics ;  of  short  skirts,  and  long  whist, 
and  obedience  to  parents ;  and  those  days  were  gone. 
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Well,  what  had  they  held  for  her?  That  was  precisely  the 
question  Mrs.  Gregory  was  considering  as  she  sat  looking  at  her 
pupil.  They  had  held  Mr.  Edwin  Lionel  Tomlins,  of  the  Grange, 
Hackney,  now  Edwin  Lionel  Tomlins,  Esquire,  of  Park  Lane 
and  Lannersly  Court,  Hampshire.  Never  did  Mrs.  Gregory 
pass  through  Hyde  Park  without  turning  aside  to  look  at  the 
house  of  her  former  admirer,  and  thinking  of  what  might  have 
been.  She  could  have  pointed  out  the  very  tree  in  Epping 
Forest,  under  the  shade  of  which  her  papa  and  mamma,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomlins,  senior,  and  a  number  of  other  elderly 
individuals,  in  charge  of  a  tribe  of  sons  and  daughters,  partook 
of  food  in  that  singularly  uncomfortable  fashion  which  prevails 
at  picnics.  She  could  have  shown  the  spot  where  she  sat,  and 
the  place  where  Edwin  Lionel  prepared  the  salad,  coming  softly 
behind  her  to  whisper  he  had  "kept  a  heart  for  somebody  he 
knew."  How  beautiful  seemed  the  name  of  Edwin  then  ;  how 
distinguished  that  of  Lionel ;  how  perfect  the  result  obtained 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  two — Edwin  Lionel !  What  a  dear, 
motherly  old  lady  Mrs.  Tomlins  seemed ;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Tomlins,  the  father  of  Edwin  Lionel,  a  happy  gift  of  telling 
stories,  and  of  welcoming  young  people  to  his  house  ? 

Then  Mrs.  Martyn  Gregory's  papa  failed  in  business,  and 
after  that  somehow  they  fell  out  of  acquaintance  with  the  Tom- 
linses.  Edwin  Lionel  married  a  widow,  who  brought  him  a  large 
fortune.  She  saw  the  pair  driving  sometimes  about  in  the  Park, 
and  Mrs.  Gregory,  fat,  middle-aged,  and  destitute  of  beauty, 
still  keeping  to  the  traditions  of  her  youth,  wondered  if  her  old 
admirer  were  happy,  and,  I  fear,  hoped  he  had  repented  him  of 
his  mercenary  fickleness. 

Meantime,  after  Mr.  Tomlins'  desertion,  his  ladye  love  fixed 
her  affections  on  a  dissenting  minister,  who  came  to  lodge  in 
:ier  father's  house.  There  were  other  men  in  the  world,  she  dis- 
covered, than  Edwin  Lionel ;  every  one  had  not  married  a 
widow ;  every  person  might  not  be  a  Mammon-worshipper,  like 
him  of  the  picnic  and  the  lettuce-heart.  She  left  the  parish 
church,  and  went  to  listen  to  Mr.  Crampford ;  she  devoted  her- 
self to  his  temporal  interests ;  she  made  his  tea ;  she  aired  his 
clothes  ;  she  toasted  his  muffins  ;  she  warmed  his  slippers  ;  and 
at  last  the  young  man  rewarded  her  devotion  by  entrusting  her 
with  a  secret.     He  hoped  he  was  soon  going  to  be  married. 

*'  Oh !  good  gracious,  Mr.  Crampford,  you  don't  say  so ! " 
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fluttered  the  young  lady,  with  her  face  all  aglow,  and  her  heart 
throbbing  a  little  faster,  wondering  what  was  to  come  next. 

Whereupon  the  handsome  apostle  informed  her  he  did  say  so, 
and  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  incredibly  long  time, 
and  that  the  youthful  maiden's  name  was  "  Lucy,"  and  that  her 
paternal  parent  had  a  paper  mill  down  in  Kent. 

Women,  even  when  just  out  of  their  teens,  can  endure  a  good 
deal  without  flinching  from  the  torture,  and  the  girl  to  whom 
this  interesting  piece  of  intelligence  was  communicated  stood 
fire  bravely.  She  congratulated  Mr.  Crampford,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  confidence,  and  laughed  at  him  a  little  (lier  cheeks 
a  trifle  paler  than  they  had  been),  and  supposed  he  would  not 
be  wanting  their  first-floor  much  longer,  and  felt  relieved  for  her 
parents'  sakes  when  he  said  he  must  ask  leave  to  bring  his  wife 
into  his  present  apartments ;  and  then  she  went  to  her  own 
room  and  had  a  good  cry,  and  decided  that  she  would  go  and 
be  a  governess. 

Which  she  did,  and  earned  enough  to  help  her  parents'  means 
for  some  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  returned  to  Hack- 
ney and  started  a  school,  and  made  the  most  of  her  few  accom- 
plishments, till  she  met  with  Mr.  Martyn  Gregory,  a  clerk  in  a 
City  bank,  whom  she  married,  and  who,  never  being  able  to 
induce  the  two  ends  of  his  small  income  to  meet,  was  glad  of 
any  extra  assistance  his  wife  could  give  him. 

They  lived  in  a  small  house  at  Bow,  with  only  one  parlour, 
which  smelt  of  Mr.  Gregory's  pipe.  They  had  but  one  servant 
— a  little  maid-of-all-work.  They  were  the  happy  parents  of  a 
couple  of  boys,  earning  a  {q\v  shillings  a  week  in  City  oftices. 
They  could  not  have  afforded  to  go  out  either  to  parties  or 
theatres — supposing  the  theatres  had  been  within  reach,  or  a 
desirable  party  a  dainty  ever  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Tomlins  was  presented  at  Court,  and 
drove  in  her  carriage  through  Hyde  Park  ;  and  Edwin  Lionel's 
name  figured  in  heaven  knows  how  many  lists  of  directors — 
and  he  had  once  gone  to  picnics  in  Epping  Forest  with  Mrs. 
Gregory ! 

As  for  Mr.  Crampford,  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
in  a  chapel  west  of  Regent  Street,  and  his  wife  Lucy  sometimes 
came  to  see  Mrs.  Gregory  in  her  brougham,  and  brought  with 
her  grown-up  daughters,  dressed  in  the  lieight  of  the  fashion,  one 
of  whom  rumour  said  was  likely  to  marry  well. 
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Little  wonder  on  the  whole,  perhaps— though  the  life  was 
neither  an  interesting  nor  a  romantic  one — that  Mrs.  Gregory- 
should  look  on  Olivine  with  a  vague  feeling  of  envy,  with  a 
terrible  longing  for  the  past  to  come  back  again,  and  give  her  a 
chance  of  a  better  future — of  a  vague  future  at  any  rate,  like 
that  stretching  forth  before  the  girl,  instead  of  the  dull  cold 
certainty  through  which  she  now  walked  in  the  autumn  of  her 
existence,  day  after  day. 

As  for  Olivine,  with  her  pretty  hands  idly  folded  together,  she 
sat  thinking  about  her  future — about  that  vague,  uncertain  time 
which  youth  thinks  never  can  become  a  reahty — about  sorrow, 
about  trouble,  about  change,  about  all  the  coming  years  might 
bring. 

She  had  said,  "  I  do  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  I 
shall  like  to  forget,"  without  considering  the  full  sense  of  her 
words ;  but,  after  the  sentence  had  passed  her  lips,  its  meaning 
struck  on  her  ear  and  made  her  reflect. 

Trouble  she  had  never  known,  care  she  had  never  felt,  un- 
kindness  she  had  never  encountered.  As  the  years  went  by,  and 
she  grew  old,  would  she  ever  come  to  have  a  history  like  other 
people?  would  she  ever  suffer  like  women  in  stories?  would 

anybody  she  loved  die  and  leave  her?  would  her  uncle and 

at  this  point,  which  was  the  only  vulnerable  place  in  all  her 
armour  (so  she  then  thought),  her  eyes  filled  full  of  tears,  and 
the  tears  slowly  trickled  down  her  face  and  fell  upon  her  dress. 
"Olivine  !  Olivine  !  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs.  Martyn 
Gregory,  returning  in  a  moment  from  her  mental  journey. 
"  I  was  only  thinking  about  all  you  were  talking  of,"  answered 

Olivine ;  "  and  it  came  into  my  mind  that  if — if — if " 

"  If  what,  dear?  Now,  do  not  cry,  there 's  a  good  girl.  Only 
remember  how  angry  your  uncle  would  be,  were  he  to  see  you. 

He  would  imagine  I  had  been  scolding,  and " 

"I  was  thinking  about  him,"  sobbed  Olivine.  "If  he  died 
— before  me — oh  !  Mrs.  Gregory,  what  should  I  do  ?  " 

"  For  mercy's  sake  !  child,  how  did  such  an  idea  ever  enter 
into  your  mind?  Your  uncle  is  no  more  likely  10  die  than  I 
am." 

"And  how  long  do  you  think  you  will  live?"  asked  Olivine, 
who  took  this  piece  of  consolation  literally. 

"  I  never  know  what  to  make  of  you.  Olivine,"  returned  Mrs. 
Gregory,  severely.    "  You  have  the  most  singular  ideas,  and  the 
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most  singular  mode  of  expressing  them,  of  any  girl  I  ever  met 
with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience.  I  never  can  tell 
whether  you  are  in  jest  or  earnest  about  anything." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  Mrs.  Perkins  says,"  answered  Olivine; 
and  she  resumed  her  lesson  with  the  air  of  a  person  determined 
to  afford  no  cause  for  future  speculation.  But  she  continued 
thinking  out  her  problem  in  silence. 

In  good  truth  Mrs.  Gregory  was  right.  Olivine  had  curious 
ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  occasionally  expressing  them  inoppor- 
tunely. She  was  a  girl  who  never  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
surface  of  anything,  but  who  liked  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
commonest  matters. 

She  had  lived  so  isolated  a  life,  she  had  mixed  with  so  few 
people  she  had  such  a  narrow  range  of  vision,  that  necessarily 
within  that  range  her  sight  grew  keen  and  sharp  beyond  what 
is  usual  at  her  age.  Perception  and  reflection  were  both  unduly 
developed,  and  the  trifles  she  noticed  and  the  deductions  she 
drew  from  what  she  saw,  made  her  appear  to  some  people,  as 
Percy  Forbes  declared,  "  delicious." 

But  to  others  the  sharpness  of  Miss  Sondes'  faculties  afforded 
no  such  unbounded  pleasure.  Mrs.  Perkins  pronounced  her 
"  the  cunningest,  most  old-fashioned  creature  I  ever  see  ; "  and 
Mrs.  Gregory  herself  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
Olivine  was  unsophisticated  or  satirical,  whether  she  seemed 
odd,  "  because  she  thought  all  she  said,  or  said  all  she  thought, 
or  because  she  did  neither."  "  I  should  like  to  understand  you, 
miss,"  was  the  idea  that  passed  through  the  governess's  mind  as 
she  sat  and  watched  Olivine  poring  over  her  book.  "  You  are 
no  more  like  what  I  was  at  your  age  than  day  is  like  night ;  and 
I  cannot  comprehend  you  in  the  least." 

Which  was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  as  most 
women  of  Mrs.  Gregory's  stamp  find  it  very  difticult  indeed  to 
make  even  a  guess  at  the  characters  of  women  dissimilar  to 
themselves. 

"  I  wish  she  were  not  going  to  this  party,"  decided  i\Irs. 
Gregory,  as  a  finish  to  her  mental  reflections.  "  She  will  be 
certain  to  say  or  do  something  wrong,  and  then  Mr.  Sondes  will 
be  equally  certain  to  blame  me." 

But  in  this  idea  Mrs.  Gregory  chanced  to  be  mistaken  ;  no- 
thing Olivine  was  likely  to  do  or  say  could  have  seemed  wrong 
in  Mr.  Sondes'  eyes.    Nature  to  him  did  not  seem  so  terrible  a 
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monster  as  it  appeared  to  his  niece's  governess.  Art  was  not  so 
great  a  good  to  this  man  as  to  make  him  desire  its  acquisition 
at  any  price — at  the  price  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  of  self- 
forgetfulness  and  perfect  truth. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MR.    FORBES'   PARTY. 

Round  and  about  and  inside  Reach  House,  everything  was  in 
a  state  of  busde  and  confusion.  Servants  were  rushing  hither 
and  thither ;  gardeners  were  arranging  flowers ;  solemn  waiters, 
who  had  so  far  unbent  as  to  take  off  their  coats  and  work  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  were  unpacking  hampers,  and  laying  out  piles 
of  china  and  pyramids  of  plate.  Every  window  in  the  house 
was  open  to  admit  the  fliint  breeze  which  blew  off  the  river; 
the  caps  of  the  maid-servants  were  all  awry ;  outside  the  close 
wooden  gates  were  collected  the  young  Arabs  of  Limehouse 
and  its  vicinity,  who  lustily  cheered  each  cart  which  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action ;  down  on  the  shore  were  tribes  of  bare- 
footed urchins,  with  trousers  tucked  up  to  their  knees,  who 
having  tried  hard  to  climb  the  high  bank,  piled  and  protected 
with  wood,  which  served  alike  to  keep  off  intruders  and  to  resist 
the  encroaches  of  the  river,  now  contented  themselves  with 
wading  out  into  the  gravel  and  mud,  and  so  obtaining  distant 
views  of  the  house  and  garden.  Some  few  had  managed  to 
sneak  into  the  ship-yard,  and,  lying  snug  among  logs  of  timber 
and  portions  of  old  vessels,  kept  their  eyes  on  the  hampers 
and  baskets,  on  the  servants  and  the  decorations.     Across  the 
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Thames  lay  Deptford  and  Rotherhithe ;  with  the  afternoon  sun 
shining  upon  them,  the  pleasant  Surrey  hills  seemed  scarcely  a 
mile  distant ;  up  and  down  the  river  went  stately  ships,  and 
busy  tugs  and  foreign  steamers,  and  the  strange  craft  of  all 
nations.  To  the  right  was  the  great  city,  with  a  golden  haze 
over  it,  to  the  left  no  land  could  be  seen  save  the  coast-line  of 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  the  Thames  skirting  round  it.  Above 
the  trees  towered  the  masts  of  the  vessels  m  the  ship-building 
yard ;  the  grass  on  the  lawn  was  as  green  as  though  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  it ;  and,  lounging  on  one  of  the  rustic  seats, 
overlooking  the  river,  was  Percy  Forbes,  the  only  idle  individual 
on  the  premises,  who  lay  there  with  his  feet  over  the  end  of  the 
bench,  and  his  head  supported  by  his  hand,  while  he  contem- 
plated the  scene  before  him  and  speculated  whether  his  party 
would  go  off  well  or  ill,  and  whether  his  guests  would  be  satis- 
fied or  dissatisfied  with  their  evening's  entertainment. 

Lounging  there,  watching  the  sun  shining  on  the  river,  and 
bringing  the  far-away  hills  close  almost  to  the  opposite  side, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow  to  scrutinise  the  build  of  this  barque 
and  that  brig,  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  at  long  intervals 
and  knocking  the  ash  off  leisurely  and  deliberately — Air.  Forbes 
was  thinking  of  many  things  beside  his  party;  of  his  past,  of  his 
future;  of  business;  of  pleasure:  of  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Miss 
Alwyn  ;  of  all  the  girls  who  were  coming  to  his  house  that  night 
— young,  and  pretty,  and  fashionable. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  like  another  girl  well  enough  to 
marry  her,"  he  began  to  consider  finally.  "  I  certainly  was  very 
fond  of  Hetty,"  and  then  he  fell  to  marvelling  how  Miss  Alwyn 
would  come  arrayed,  and  whether  she  would  be  the  best-looking 
woman  in  the  room.  He  had  not  seen  her  armed  for  conquest 
for  a  long  time,  and  having  once  admired  her,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  speculating  concerning  her  beauty  still.  He 
ran  over  all  the  dresses  he  had  ever  beheld  her  in,  pink  and 
amber,  and  white  and  black ;  he  tried  to  decide  whether  she 
would  come  in  a  toilette  severely  simple,  or  ravishingly  elabo- 
rate; whether  she  would  have  the  contents  of  a  conservatory  on 
her  head,  or  wear  her  tresses  unornamented  ;  whether  she  would 
strive  to  break  hearts  by  her  cold  cruelty,  or  turn  heads  by  her 
fascinating  graciousness  ;  whether  she  would  make  herself  gene- 
rally agreeable,  or  be  set  down  as  a  haughty  beauty, 

"  I  hope  to  heaven,"  finished  Percy  ForbeSj  as  he  rose  and 
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strolled  towards  the  house,  "that  there  will  be  some  one  here 
able  to  try  a  tilt  with  her." 

He  did  not  wish  Miss  Alwyn  less  beautiful,  he  only  desired 
to  see  some  one  as  beautiful ;  he  wanted  to  behold  a  race  on 
the  ground;  he  earnestly  trusted  Miss  Alwyn  would  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  beside  walk  over  the  course  at  her  own  sweet 
will. 

He  knew  enough  of  her  to  be  well  aware  it  was  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  whether  she  would  elect  to  come  in  a  dress  close  up 
to  her  throat,  and  utterly  destitute  of  ornament,  or  in  clouds  of 
tulle,  wreathed  and  garlanded  with  flowers.  Most  other  women 
he  could  hazard  a  guess  concerning,  but  Miss  Alwyn  was  un- 
certain and  as  changeable  as  the  wind ;  and  it  was  because  it 
made  him  angry  to  see  her  confident  of  success  in  any  attire 
that  Mr.  Forbes  hoped  so  heartily  she  might  find  for  once  there 
were  other  girls  in  the  world  as  attractive  as  herself. 

"  If  Olivine  Sondes  were  a  few  years  older,  I  should  not  mind 
backing  her  against  Miss  Alwyn,"  he  thought,  while  he  stopped 
and  lighted  another  cigar.  "  I  know  fifty  prettier  girls,  more 
showy  and  more  able  to  make  much  of  themselves  than  she  will 
ever  be,  but  still  she  possesses  something  which  might  make 
Hetty  fearful  of  winning  the  day.  What  a  nuisance  it  is  she  is 
such  a  chit  of  a  cliild  still.  What  eyes  the  girl  has — wonderful 
eyes  !  "  and  Mr.  Forbes  turned  back  to  the  river  walk,  and  took 
a  look  up  and  down  the  Reach,  as  if  he  saw  something  in  it 
which  reminded  him  of  Olivine. 

"  What  a  child  it  is,  and  I  have  promised  to  dance  with  her, 
and  all  the  grown-up  young  ladies  will  think  I  am  committing 
a  sin.  She  is  too  young  to  come  to  such  a  gathering.  I  wish 
now  I  had  accepted  her  uncle's  refusal,  and  left  her  with  her 
governess  and  her  pets.  Poor  little  thing,  what  a  life  it  is !  what 
a  life  ! '" 

Child  thougli  she  was,  many  people  that  day  were  thinking 
more  about  Olivine  than  her  scarcely  sixteen  years  had  a  right 
to  expect.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Sondes  could  not  avoid 
wondering  what  kind  of  debut  his  little  girl  would,  in  her  small 
way,  make ;  and  Mrs.  Gregory  likewise  felt  naturally  anxious 
that  Olivine  should  neither  say  nor  do  anything  calculated  to 
disgrace  her  instructions  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  genteel  society. 
Nurse  Mary,  long  since  promoted  to  the  position  ot  maid  and 
housekeeper,  proudly  declared  that,  dress  or  no  dress,  she  knew 
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her  child  would  look  as  well  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  was 
secretly  disgusted  because  Mr.  Sondes  resolutely  refused  to 
allow  his  niece  to  wear  any  of  her  mother's  jewels  on  the 
occasion. 

"  She  may  have  a  diamond  brooch  to  fasten  her  dress,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  but  she  shall  not  go  decked 
out  like  a  married  woman  of  forty.  Either  as  a  girl  or  not  at 
all,  Mary  ! " 

As  for  Lawrence  Barbour,  with  the  entire  of  his  heart  and 
soul  he  hoped  Olivme  would  look  her  best  and  be  prettily 
dressed,  because  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to  her.  Greatly 
to  his  chagrin,  a  Mr.  Gainswoode  had  lately  been  almost  domes- 
ticated in  Hereford  Street ;  at  first  as  a  friend  of  papa,  but  at 
last  as  an  admirer  of  Miss  Etta. 

He  was  as  old  as  Methuselah,  as  ugly  as  sin  when  the  fresh- 
ness has  worn  off  it,  as  rich,  report  said,  as  Rothschild,  and  as 
much  in  love  with  Miss  Alwyn  as  Lawrence  himself. 

Perfectly  well  my  hero  knew  what  the  result  would  be,  and 
yet  this  battle  he  was  resolved  to  fight  out  to  the  last.  He 
would  try  to  rouse  Miss  Alwyn's  jealousy.  If  Olivine  were  but 
a  child,  still  he  knew  she  was  old  enough  to  cause  Etta  some 
anxiety. 

He  would  take  Mr.  Sondes'  advice,  and  bring  the  beauty  to 
a  decision.  He  would  not  be  the  Alwyns'  lackey  any  longer, 
driving  outside  their  carriage  through  that  "  cursed  neighbour- 
hood," as  he  said  to  himself,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gainswoode 
might  sit  next  Etta,  and  Mr.  Alwyn  be  enabled  to  leave  room 
for  his  daughter's  flounces. 

Those  were  the  days  of  flounces  !  Ye  gods  !  had  not  Miss 
Alwyn  a  profusion  of  them  !  Was  not  she  dressed  in  some 
indescribable  material  that  seemed  to  envelope  her  as  in  a  haze 
of  light  fleecy  clouds?  When  she  alighted  from  the  carriage 
there  was  a  glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  a  white  satin  skirt,  and 
when  she  stood  in  the  tiring-room,  with  an  admiring  lady's-maid 
touching  flounce  and  fold  as  if  she  loved  the  material,  did  not 
Miss  Alwyn  look  as  though  somebody  had  been  pelting  flowers 
at  her  flounces,  which  stuck  on  her  dress  here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere?  Yet  she  had  not  a  flower  in  her  hair  save  a  white 
rose ;  down  her  back  the  black  curls  wreathed  and  twined 
themselves ;  over  her  shoulders  streamed  the  coarse,  hard,  won- 
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derful  hair — over  her  shoulders,  which  were  white  as  snow, 
smooth  as  polished  marble. 

She  had  but  the  one  rose,  as  I  have  said,  amongst  her  hair, 
but  she  wore  flowers  in  every  other  available  position.  They 
knotted  up  her  short  sleeves;  they  lay  among  the  folds  of  her 
lace  herthe;  they  were  here,  there,  elsewhere  over  the  flowing 
skirt,  looping  up  the  flounces,  nestling  beneath  the  light  flowing 
material.  She  had  plain  gold  bracelets  on  her  arms  :  she  had  a 
jewelled  fan  in  her  hand:  she  carried  a  bouquet  in  a  cornucopia 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Altogether,  Miss  Alvvyn  was  got 
up  regardless  of  expense,  and  so  Olivine  decided  when,  stand- 
ing not  far  off,  she  contemplated  this  wonderful  beauty  with 
mixed  feelings  of  envy  and  admiration. 

In  the  glass  Miss  Alwyn  beheld  the  girl's  face  reflected — 
beheld  the  veil  of  soft  dark  hair  covering  her  head,  her  white 
unornamented  dress,  the  brooch  glittering  and  changing  as  the 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  fell  upon  it,  the  round  young  arms,  the 
pure  clear  skin ;  and  turning  sharply,  she  saw,  after  years, 
Olivine  Sondes  once  more. 

For  a  moment  the  two  stood  looking  at  each  other,  while  the 
maid  still  continued  her  loving  toil. 

"You  are  Olivine  Sondes,"  said  Henrietta,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"And  you  are  Miss  Alwyn,"  answered  Olivine,  taking  the 
hand  proffered,  not  with  any  great  warmth  or  enthusiasm. 

"  I  saw  you  looking  at  my  dress,  and  I  thought  I  remembered 
your  face." 

"  I  was  wishing  I  had  a  dress  like  it,"  replied  Olivine,  wholly 
ignoring  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence;  and  then  Miss  Alwyn 
swept  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  girl,  feeling  that,  after 
all,  she  had  not  attired  herself  in  vain. 

"  The  child  is  really  very  pretty,"  she  said  to  Lawrence  Bar- 
bour ;  "  and  if  I  were  you  I  should  not  let  Percy  Forbes  marry 
her." 

"  I  do  not  intend,"  answered  Lawrence,  and  straightway  he 
crossed  the  room  and  devoted  himself  to  Olivine ;  who,  think- 
ing such  attention  beyond  her  deserts,  prayed  him  not  to  stay 
with  her  while  the  dancing  was  going  on. 

"  It  amuses  me  so  much  to  look  at  them ;  but  Miss  Alwyn 
will  be  wanting  you,"  she  said,  and  would  have  forced  him  to 
go  but  that  Lawrence  was  determined  to  stay. 
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"  So  you  are  tliere,  Earbour,"  exclaimed  the  host,  at  length ; 
"why  on  earth  are  you  and  Miss  Ahvyn  not  dancing?'' 

"  I  think  Miss  Alwyn  is  engaged  to  sit,"  answered  Lawrence, 
significantly. 

"Why  don't  you  dance  with  Miss  Sondes,  then?"  demanded 
Percy. 

"Do  you  dance?"  asked  La^vrence,  eagerly,  turning  to  her; 
and  on  Olivine  answering  "  Yes,"  he  engaged  her  for  the  next 
set  with  more  earnestness  than  Mr.  Forbes  considered  at  all 
needful  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Remember,  you  are  not  to  forget  me,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
off  laughing;  and  when  La^vrence  asked  Olivine  what  Mr.  Forbes 
meant,  she  laughed  too,  and  told  him  all  about  how  she  came 
to  be  there  at  all,  and  of  how  good  Mr.  Forbes  had  been  to 
her. 

"I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  the  ladies'  dresses  for  any- 
thing," she  concluded.  "I  think  the  whole  place  is  just  like 
fairy-land.  And  there  is  the  moon  rising,"  she  added ;  "  how 
lovely  it  is  ! " 

"Come,"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  "and  see  how  the  moon  looks 
on  the  river ; "  and  regardless  of  Mrs.  Gregory's  gestures  of  dis- 
approval. Olivine  suffered  him  to  lead  her  from  the  room  and 
wrap  an  opera  cloak  round  her,  belonging  to  some  one  who 
frequented  operas  doubtless,  and  lead  her  down  the  side  walk 
towards  the  Thames. 

"  We  have  not  seen  very  much  of  each  other  lately,  Olivine," 
he  said. 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl :  she  was  looking  across  the  river  at 
the  lights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thinking  of  what  a  happy 
evening  it  was,  and  of  how  thoroughly  she  had  enjoyed  herself: 
"and  I  suppose  we  shall  see  less  of  you  when  you  are  married." 
"God  knows  whether  I  ever  shall  be  married  or  not,"  he 
replied  ;  he  was  thinking  of  Miss  Ahvyn's  new  admirer,  and 
wondering  whether  Henrietta  had  noticed  his  defection. 

"  You  must  not  keep  my  niece  out  in  the  evening  air,  Bar- 
bour," observed  a  voice  behind  them  at  this  juncture  ;  and  Oli- 
vine was  forthwith  taken  in  charge  by  her  uncle,  while  Miss 
Ahvyn,  possessing  herself  of  Lawrence's  arm,  began  to  accuse 
him  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  short-comings  as  they  walked,  a 
long  way  behind  Mr.  Sondes,  back  to  the  house. 

"So,  sir!  when  you  told  me  you  were  studying  chemistry, 
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and  trying  experiments,  la  belle  Sondes  was  the  true  cause  of 
your  absence  from  Hereford  Street,"  she  said,  tapping  him  with 
her  fan. 

"Two  can  play  at  the  same  game,  Miss  Alwyn,"  he  answered; 
and  the  pair  continued  their  walk  in  silence. 

From  that  moment  the  beauty  never  lost  sight  of  Olivine 
during  the  whole  evening.  Anyone  looking  at  the  two  might 
have  thought  Olivine  had  come  matronised  or  patronised  by 
Miss  Alwyn — that  she  owned  no  separate  existence  of  her 
own. 

To  Mr.  Gainswoode,  Henrietta  introduced  the  girl  specially 
as  "a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Barbour,"  and  when  Olivine 
blushed,  Mr.  Gainswoode  and  Etta  looked  at  each  other  signi- 
ficantly and  smiled. 

"  This  is  Miss  Sondes,  papa,"  said  Henrietta,  with  that  en- 
gaging manner  which  was  one  of  her  chiefest  charms,  and  there- 
upon Mr.  Alwyn  "  God  blessed  himself,"  and  first  declared  it 
was  impossible,  and  then  observed  he  always  knew  she  would 
turn  out  something  remarkable,  and  finally,  after  paying  her  a 
multitude  of  compliments,  observed  she  need  not  care  about 
anything  an  old  fellow  like  him  said  to  her. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  asked  Olivine,  at  this  juncture,  "may  I 
stay  with  you  ?  for  I  do  not  see  my  uncle,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
being  left  alone." 

Which  speech  was  wrung  from  her  in  a  very  extremity  of  dread 
lest  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Ada,  whom  she  saw  nodding  to  her  from 
distant  regions,  should  come  and  claim  acquaintance,  and  carry 
her  away  to  earth  from  heaven ;  but  Mr.  Alwyn  did  not  view  it 
in  this  light  at  all.  He  only  saw  "  little  Sondes  "  had  grown  up 
into  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  felt  rather  gratified  by  her  pre- 
ference. 

"  On  my  word,  a  most  discreet  young  lady,"  he  said,  as  he 
led  her  for  the  second  time  out  of  the  crowded  rooms  down  the 
garden  walk.  "Won't  you  come  and  see  my  daughter,  my  dear, 
in  Hereford  Street?     You  know  my  daughter,  don't  you? — 

that  young  lady  with  the  flowers  and "  Mr.  Alwyn  here  made 

a  fluttering  movement  of  his  hands  to  represent  her  flowing 
attire. 

Fact  was,  various  circumstances  had  tended  to  make  Mr. 
Alwyn  very  happy  and  very  hospitable  during  the  course  of  the 
evening.     At  last  a  suitor  had  come  to  whom  money  was  no 
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object — to  whom  fortune  was  not  a  necessity.  With  all  his  heart 
he  hoped  Mr.  Gainswoode  would  propose  to  Henrietta ;  with 
all  his  heart  also  he  hoped  Lawrence  would,  at  the  proper  time, 
transfer  his  affections  to  Olivine ;  and  he  had,  on  the  strength 
of  these  hopes,  drunk  a  good  deal  of  sherry  and  of  champagne, 
and  was  in  a  very  comfortable  state  of  mind  accordingly  when 
he  spoke  to  Olivine. 

"You  are  such  a  pretty  girl,  you  know,"  he  said,  "and  have  such 
an  extraordinary  manner.  You  ought  to  marry  Barbour,  poor 
fellow:  he  will  never  do  any  good  if  some  woman  does  not  take 
pity  on  him,  and  he  is  so  lonely,  and  so  peculiar,  and  so  clever. 
I  should  like  to  advise  you  as  a  friend,"  went  on  INIr.  Alwyn ; 
"  marry  Barbour ;  he  will  make  a  far  greater  figure  in  the  world 
than  Percy,  though  Percy  is  a  confoundedly  nice  fellow,  and 
has  a  devilishly  nice  place.  Think  of  what  I  say,  my  dear,  and 
don't  throw  yourself  away  on  him."  And  Olivine's  white  dress 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  diamond  brooch  flashed  and 
glittered ;  and  she  thought  Avithin  herself,  the  evening  was  turn- 
ing out  a  little  diflerently  to  the  exening  she  had  anticipated. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

AT   REACH    HOUSE. 

Every  country  has  its  Juggernaut !  Under  the  wheels  of  the 
car  which  bears  triumphantly  fame,  pleasure,  or  wealth  through 
the  world,  the  multitudes  fall  willing  sacrifices  to  their  god. 
Differently,  according  to  their  religion,  they  advance  to  meet 
their  fate.  Dancing  and  light-hearted  they  hurry  on  to  join  the 
cavalcade,  or  with  a  great  rush  head  the  forlorn  hope,  or  with 
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careworn  faces,  burdened  by  title-deeds,  weighed  down  by 
money-bags,  they  come  forward  to  worship  and  to  suffer;  and 
if  this  be  true  in  a  general  sense  with  regard  to  nations,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  of  those  different  grades  and  classes  in 
society  that  go  to  make  up  nations.  What  will  people  not  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  gentility! — your  pardon,  madam,  for  the  use  of 
a  word  so  offensive  to  your  ears  —  what  agonies  of  dress,  of 
deportment,  of  conversation,  are  not  endured  daily  for  the  sake 
of  that  Christian  Juggernaut !  This  is  a  matter  in  which  one 
class  cannot  laugh  at  another;  this  is  the  common  land  of 
English  society,  where  plebeian  and  patrician  meet,  where  plain 
"  Mister  "  cannot  sneer  at "  My  Lord,"  nor  "  Her  Grace  "  at  the 
wife  of  an  alderman. 

All  of  us  in  our  turn  have  stretched  ourselves  on  this  social 
rack.  The  dreary  dinners,  the  wet  picnics,  the  never-ending 
evenings,  the  purposeless  tea,  and  the  amateur  musical  parties, 
the  morning  calls,  and  the  afternoon  callers — you  who  endure 
these  things,  ask  your  own  souls  if  you  do  not  feel  the  while 
that  you  are  offering  up  your  time,  your  patience,  your  talents, 
your  health,  on  the  shrine  of  that  god  whose  votaries  refuse 
even  to  give  him  a  name. 

What  will  Robinson  not  bear  smilingly  to-night  for  the  plea- 
sure of  mentioning  to  his  next-door  neighbour  to-morrow  that 
he  dined  last  evening  with  Lord  Bon  Ton,  and  met  Etcetera 
and  somebody  else,  and  a  few  people  besides  ?  To  this  state- 
ment Jones,  having  no  idea  that  a  lord  is  not  a  daily  form  of 
refreshment  with  Robinson,  never  suspecting  that  genteel  society 
makes  his  acquaintance  about  as  comfortable  as  a  sea  voyage, 
listens  deferentially,  and  goes  home  to  say  casually  to  the 
country  cousin  who  is  visiting  his  wife,  and  employs  herself  much 
with  crotchet-work  and  mysterious  frillings,  "  I  came  down  in 
the  same  carriage  with  Robinson ;  quite  a  man  of  the  world, 
dines  with  Lord  Bon  Ton,  and  meets  Etcetera,  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  set ;  very  pleasant  fellow  is  Robinson ;  we  spent  a  de- 
lightful evening  at  his  house  last  week  I" 

Note  the  connection  of  ideas,  the  links  in  the  social  chain ; 
see  how  one  man  is  hanging  to  another  man's  skirts,  how  in  the 
great  business  of  gentility  every  person  is  trying  to  borrow  capital 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  striving  to  push  a  connection 
— endeavouring  at  all  hazards  to  drive  a  trade. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  never  wondered  to  himself  as  he 
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made  his  way  home  in  cab,  on  foot,  or  in  brougham,  from  ball, 
or  dinner,  or  conversazione,  what  made  him  go  out  at  all? — to 
whom  it  has  never  occurred  that  he  could  have  passed  a  {q.\\ 
hours  much  more  satisfactorily  in  bed,  rather  than  in  listening 
to  simpering  commonplaces  in  crowded  rooms  ?  And  yet  the 
next  night  finds  him  labouring  away  on  the  treadmill  of  fashion 
once  again,  working  out  the  term  of  his  sentence  of  social  ser- 
vitude,— for  that  Juggernaut,  whose  way  lies  through  splendid 
drawing-rooms,  w'ho,  well  disguised,  presides  at  the  meetings  of 
so  many  societies,  who  gives  dinner-parties  of  his  own,  and  has 
a  temple  in  every  street,  insists  upon  his  victims  having  their 
wits  crushed  out  of  them,  and  the  victims,  wise  and  loolish, 
obey. 

Whose  assemblies  are  so  crowded  as  his — whose  guests  are 
so  scrupulously  punctual — whose  country  house  is  so  full  of 
wearied  visitors — whose  at-homes  are  so  faithfully  recollected  as 
those  of  Juggernaut  the  genteel?  Have  not  his  priests  honour, 
have  not  his  votaries  fiith  ?  Where  is  tlie  Colenso  who  shall 
venture  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  Mosaical  books?  who 
that  desires  to  enter  into  his  heaven  shall  murmur  about  endur- 
ing much  tribulation  to  compass  that  object?  The  car  moves 
on,  and  the  worshippers  fall  prostrate,  and  the  people  cheer,  and 
applaud,  and  honour. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  hold  two  religions — one  for  this 
world  and  one  for  the  next :  we  may  not  serve  two  masters  at 
the  same  time,  but  we  can  try  to  serve  them  separately.  Just 
as  excessively  religious  people,  who  believe  implicitly  and  think 
much  and  talk  much  about  a  future  state,  in  which  all  men  shall 
be  equal,  are  oftentimes  the  proudest  and  most  disagreeable  of 
beings  in  this  life ;  so  those  who  so  loudly  declare  there  is 
nothmg  abstractly  in  a  name,  are  usually  greatly  influenced  by 
names  and  titles  in  reality,  and  would  suffer  much  to  get  inside 
that  enclosure  with  which  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Limehouse  notables,  at  all  events  ; 
a  gossip  in  Mrs.  Perkins'  bed-room,  a  comfortable  bit  of  supj)cr 
rendered  more  palatable  by  the  aroma  of  the  soap  works,  in 
Mrs.  Jackson's  parlour,  a  bowl  of  punch  at  Doctor  Reddy's,  or 
clay  pipes  and  discussions,  philosophical,  democratical,  and 
radical,  at  Mr.  Churchwarden  Hills',  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Forbes'  neighbours  than  the  feast  to 
which  he  bade  them  repair.  What  pleasure  could  Mrs.  Hills,  for 
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example, derive  from  her  new  satinet  in  an  assembly  where  no  one 
directed  looks  of  envy  at  her,  or  said,  "  O  law  !  Mrs.  Hills,  what 
a  dress  ! "  or  fingered  the  purchase  and  guessed  at  its  value  ? 
what  charm  could  there  be  to  Doctor  Reddy  in  a  company 
ignorant  of  his  conversational  abilities,  and  perfecdy  inditferent 
as  to  whether  such  an  individual  as  himself  existed  ?  what  were 
ices  and  trifle,  wines  and  jellies,  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Hartfield, 
the  proprietor  of  the  United  Saw  Mills,  who  loved  his  hot  steak 
and  his  pint  of  stout  every  night  at  "half-past  nine  o'clock 
reg'Iar,  better  nor  all  your  late  dinners,  and  French  kick- 
shaws." 

Mrs.  Hills'  idea  of  a  successful  party  was  certainly  not  that 
of  one  where  "you  could  not  see  the  pattern  of  the  carpet." 
She  liked  a  few  friends  comfortably.  She  did  not  approve  of 
"  those  crowded  rooms  where  you  got  the  clothes  tore  off  your 
back,  and  Avere  ready  to  faint  with  the  heat,  and  everybody  was 
pushed  on  one  side  that  the  young  ladies  might  go  spinning 
round  the  room  with  their  beaux  like  teetotums." 

Doctor  Reddy  and  M^s.  Hills  had  subsequently  quite  an 
harmonious  duet  about  this  matter.  The  doctor  was  of  opinion 
that  low  dresses,  hot  rooms,  open  windows,  iced  water,  confec- 
tioner's pastry,  champagne,  excitement,  and  late  hours^  would 
soon  convert  England  into  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  churchyard. 
Mrs.  Hills  did  not  wonder  men  were  afraid  to  marry,  when 
women  dressed  like  the  young  ladies  at  Mr.  Forbes'. 

"  Which  I  am  sure  more  resembled  fairies,  as  they  went  a- 
strolling  out  into  the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  than  honest  flesh 
and  blood.  Wives  and  mothers,  indeed  !  I  could  as  soon  fancy 
a  sperrit  bringing  up  a  family  as  one  of  them." 

But,  spite  of  all  this  dissatisfaction,  not  one  of  those  invited 
from  the  neighbourhood  had  courage  enough  to  stay  away, 
excepting  Mr.  Perkins,  who  said, — 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Forbes,  all  the  same ;  but  such  grand 
affairs  are  out  of  my  line  altogether.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
want  me  to  go,  but  I  had  rather  not.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and 
should  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water  among  all  your  fine  acqaint- 
ances.  I  '11  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  children,  if  the 
missus  likes  to  go  and  see  the  show." 

The  missus  went  accordingly  in  a  cab,  with  Ada,  Mrs.  Jaclcson 
and  Sophia  Anne,  Mr.  Jackson  (after  Lawrence  Barbour's  fashion) 
gccupying  a  seat  on  the  box. 
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So  many  carriages  had  never  found  their  way  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  before.  It  was  Hke  "a-going  to  Court,"  Mrs.  Perkins 
remarked,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  cab-window,  and  looking 
up  and  down  the  street.  Pulling  it  in  again  next  moment,  she 
rebuked  Ada  for  thrusting  her  curls  out  of  the  opposite  window, 
and  told  her  to  sit  still  and  behave  herself,  and  not  toss  her 
hair. 

Once  inside  the  house,  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Jackson  com- 
menced speculating  on  what  the  aftair  would  cost, — whether  the 
flowers  in  the  hall  were  lent, — and  if  the  confectioners  would 
take  back  what  was  left  from  supper. 

"  I  never  did  see  so  many  people  together  before,  except  on 
a  Lord  Mayor's  Day,"  observed  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Jackson,  "only  once,  when  I  had  to 
go  into  Giltsjjur  Street  very  early,  and  forgot  there  was  a  hanging 
at  Newgate  till  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  great  crowd, 
with  my  shawl  pulled  round,  and  my  bonnet  in  fifty  different 
shapes." 

"  Oh,  my !  did  you  see  it  ?  "  a\ked  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  "  it " 
referring  to  the  execution. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Jackson.  "  I  never  was  so  frightened 
before  or  since.  If  I  had  been  going  to  be  hung  myself,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  fought  harder  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  Ain't 
this  a  pretty  place  ?  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  young  lady  here 
Mr.  Forbes  would  like  to  bring  home  to  it  ?  I  was  just  a-saying, 
Mr.  Forbes,"  she  added,  addressing  that  gentleman,  "  I  wish  it 
was  in  honour  of  your  marriage  we  was  gathered  together." 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  he  said,  with  that  gay,  cheery  manner  which 
gained  him  so  many  friends.  "  But  all  in  good  time.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  excellent  Avife  in  training  for  me,  if  I  could  only  find 
out  where." 

And  he  went  away  laughing,  while  the  Limehouse  notables 
grouped  themselves  together,  and  criticised  the  company,  and 
made  disparaging  remarks  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
West-end  ladies ;  and  decided  that  their  own  clergyman  was 
"  stuck  up  "  because  he  shook  hands  with  several  persons  in  the 
room  with  whose  very  appearance,  had  he  been  Christian  and 
humble  minded,  and  carried  what  he  preached  into  practice,  he 
could  not  have  been  acciuainted. 

"Ay,  it's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hills,  "  but  sermons  is  one 
thing,  and  conduct  another — precept  may  be  good  in  its  way, 
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but  doing  will  travel  farther; "  and  the  lady  shook  her  head  over 
Mr.  Mallory's  shortcomings,  and  observed  that  "  though  Hills 
was  churchwarden,  still  England  were  a  free  country,  and  she 
for  one  would  not  be  tongue-tied  in  it  for  nobody." 

As  a  rule  the  West-enders  were  very  sociable  and  agreeable. 
To  them  the  party  was  a  most  unformal  affair,  and  they  flung 
themselves  into  the  spirit  of  it  heart  and  soul.  Their  host  had 
told  many  of  them  that  he  intended  to  have  the  tribes  of  the 
East  at  his  house  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  and  no 
one  took  exception  to  his  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  very 
fashionable  ladies  and  good-looking  young  men  took  a  delight 
in  discoursing  to  the  singularly  dressed  individuals  who  stood 
apart  like  a  peculiar  people  gazing  critically  on  the  company. 

One  old  chum  of  Percy's  made  Airs.  Jackson's  life  a  weari- 
ness to  her  by  reason  of  his  petitions  that  she  would  dance  with 
him,  and  when  she  would  not  dance,  he  remained  with  her  talk- 
ing about  the  opera  and  the  theatres  and  the  last  concert  and 
the  latest  novel. 

In  return,  INIrs.  Jackson  favoured  him  with  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  Beaumont  Institute,  of  a  school  treat 
she  had  gone  to  at  High  Beech,  and  a  run  she  and  Mr.  J.  had 
taken  a  few  days  previously  to  Gravesend. 

"  It  is  not  very  often  he  can  get  away  from  the  *  boiling,' " 
she  remarked  ;  "  but  a  little  outing  like  that  is  good  for  both 
of  us." 

"Forbes,  do  tell  me  what  that  woman's  husband  boils,"  en- 
treated his  friend  a  few  minutes  after.  "  I  never  spent  such  an 
evening  in  my  life ;  I  never  had  so  much  amusement,  and  it  is 
not  quite  fair,  for  I  fear  your  Limehouse  celebrities  are  being 
bored  to  death." 

"  If  Forbes  would  only  have  followed  my  advice,  and  served 
brandy-and-water  to  them  all  round  at  lirst,  instead  of  tea," 
observed  Lawrence  Barbour,  "  you  would  not  have  seen  many 
symptoms  of  weariness." 

"  A  capital  idea ;  one  that  might  be  adopted  with  advantage 
even  west  of  Charing  Cross.  When  I  give  a  party,  I  shall 
procure  some  rare  liqjieur  and  try  the  experiment.  But  now, 
Forbes — oh  !  he's  off!  You  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Barbour,  who  that 
girl  is  with  the  head — she,  I  mean,  in  the  blue  silk  trimmed 
with  scarlet — who  keeps  turning  round  and  round  as  though 
she  revolved  on  a  pivot  ?  " 
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*'  That  is  Miss  Perkins,  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  my 
employers,"  answered  Lawrence,  a  little  bitterly. 

"  'J'hen  you  know  her  ?  introduce  me,  and  1  will  ask  her  to 
dance." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Lawrence,  "  she  is  such  a  forward  piece  of 
vulgarity.  The  niece  of  my  other  master  is  here  :  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  her  if  you  choose,  ior  she  is  both  pretty  and 
sweet." 

"  Pretliness  and  sweetness  are  lost  on  me,"  answered  the 
other.  "  Pray  enable  me  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  owner 
of  that  wonderful  head,  and  earn  my  eternal  gratitude." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  inwardly  cursed  his  companion,  and 
Percy  Forbes  who  had  invited  Ada,  and  Ada  who  had  come — 
and  then  did  as  he  was  requested,  for  which  courtesy  Ada  re- 
warded him  by  exclaiming, — 

"  How  tired  you  look,  Lawrence  ;  you  are  as  white  as  china." 

"  I  wonder  who  would  not  be  tired  among  such  a  cursed  lot 
of  people,"  thought  Lawrence  to  himself,  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway,  watching  the  dancers  and  observing  Miss  Alwyn's 
game.    "  Tired  ?  I  sliould  think  I  was  tired  !  " 

Great  wits  and  little  jump  together  occasionally,  and  accord- 
ingly he  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were  for  once  of  one  mind,  though 
she  would  liave  died  before  owning  she  was  wearied  of  Mr. 
Forbes'  entertainment.  That  she  felt  a  little  fatigued  she  can- 
didly admitted,  but  slie  laid  all  the  blame  on  "  them  boots," 
which  pinched  her  instep  and  cramped  her  muscles  till  she  was 
just  fit,  so  she  declared,  "to  sit  down  and  cry  with  the  pain." 

"Could  not  you  cry  as  well  standing?"  asked  jNIrs.  Hills, 
who,  being  in  an  aggressive  mood,  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  even 
with  the  friend  of  her  bosom. 

As  for  Mrs.  Jennings,  the  tortures  she  was  enduring  might 
almost  have  entitled  her  to  canonization.  The  cruelty  with 
which  her  dressmaker  had  screwed  her  in  about  the  waist,  and 
pinioned  back  her  arms,  and  dragged  her  across  the  chest,  was 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  the  victim  smiled,  and  would  have 
broken  forth  into  song,  even  as  the  martyrs  of  old  chanted  out 
psalms  at  the  stake,  had  such  a  proof  of  constancy  been  de- 
manded of  her. 

"  That  Miss  Spriggs  shall  never  put  in  another  stitch  for  me," 
she  nevertheless  remarked  soito7vcr  io  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  having 
torn  her  right-hand  glove  to  pieces  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  it 
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on  again,  now  stood  limply  fanning  herself  with  the  remains  of 
that  article  of  attire. 

"Why,  does  it  hurt  you,  dear?"  asked  that  lady,  who  being 
mightily  pleased  and  excited,  was  affectionate  to  an  extreme. 

"  Hurt !  I  A\-ish  you  had  it  on,  that 's  all,"  was  Sophie  Anne's 
amiable  rejoinder,  "and  oh  !  lor,  I  do  wonder  wherever  my  father 
is,  and  if  he  could  not  take  a  person  out  into  the  cool  for  a  bit: 
but  mercy  on  us  !  look  at  that  young  lady — ain't  she  pretty  ? 
I  wonder  who  she  is  ?  Mr.  Forbes  seems  very  sweet  on  her, 
don't  he?" 

"That  must  be  Miss  Alwyn  for  certain,"  exclaimed  IMrs. 
Jackson,  "  and  she  is  as  disreputable-looking  a  baggage  in  her 
clothes  as  she  was  in  that  linengraph,  but  she  certainly  is  hand- 
some; though  handsome  is  as  handsome  does  won't  hold  good 
there,  I  am  afraid." 

"I  declare  there's  our  Ada  standing  up  to  dance,"  interrupted 
^Irs.  Perkins  at  this  juncture,  in  a  fever  of  maternal  delight — 
"ay,  she'll  show  them  the  figure  if  they  don't  know  it.  Does 
not  the  blue  set  her  off,  ]\Irs.  Jackson?  She  is  a  difierent- 
looking  girl  to  that  Olivine  Sondes,  who  for  all  her  white  and 
simplicity  is  getting  on  perfectly  disgraceful,  as  I  take  it.  Hang- 
ing on  ]\Ir.  Alwyn's  arm  and  talking  to  him,  and  walking  round 
the  garden.     Such  toadymg  ways  makes  me  sick," 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  she  looks  better  to-night  nor  1' 
ever  thought  she  could  look,"  remarked  Mrs.  Jennmgs,  who 
was  charmed  at  the  opportunity  of  differing  from  j\Irs.  Perkins. 
"She  is  the  making  of  a  very  pretty  woman,  as  my  father  always 
maintained ;  and  she  couldn't  have  chosen  anything  to  suit  her 
as  well  as  white,  which  the  diamond  brooch  lights  up.  They 
are  real  diamonds — I  know  they  are,  because  I  asked  INIr. 
Sondes,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  tell  an  untruth  about  such 
a  matter." 

"Then  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  exclaimed  ]\Irs.  Jackson;  and 
there  ensued  a  side  skirmish  between  the  pair,  which  was  inter- 
rupted once  more  by  Mrs.  Perkins  entreating  them  to  watch  her 
Ada,  whose  half-year's  dancing  had  not  been,  so  the  fond  parent 
remarked,  "  money  thrown  away." 

"  She  is  the  life  of  them,"  continued  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  I  only 
wish  her  par  was  here  to  see  her.  That  is  the  rector's  niece  as 
Lawrence  Barbour  is  dancing  with  now.  If  looking  was  food, 
she  would  get  her  supper  off  Ada  to-night ! " 
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"Who  that  had  the  chance  of  looking  at  your  daughter  could 
avoid  doing  so?"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  who  caught  Mrs.  Perkins' 
observation  as  he  passed  the  group,  and  paused  to  answer  it. 
"  I  assure  you  I  consider  Miss  Perkins  has  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation," and  Percy  looked  gravely  in  Mrs.  Perkins'  face,  without 
• — so  Mrs.  Jackson  subsequently  assured  her  husband — "a 
smile  on  his  own." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Forbes,"  declared  the  soap-boiler's  wife,  "  I 
thought  I  saw  you  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  minute  since. 
You  are  quite  iniquitous" — which  compliment  the  host  ac- 
knowledged by  a  bow,  whilst  Mrs.  Perkins  eagerly  interpo.sed 
with, — 

"Is  there  nobody  to  dance  with  Olivine  Sondes?  She  has 
been  standing  this  last  hour,  I  think,  talking  to  Mr.  Alwyn  and 
the  gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  that  came  with  him.  She  is 
looking  now  like  patience  on  a  monument." 

"  Yes,  but  Mr.  Alwyn,  at  whom  she  is  smiling,  scarcely  repre- 
sents grief,"  replied  Mr.  Forbes.  "  Miss  Sondes  prefers  not  to 
dance.  I  engaged  her  a  fortnight  since,  and  now  she  tells  me 
she  is  tired  and  prefers  standing.  Fickle,  like  the  rest  of  your 
charming  sex,  Mrs.  Jennings  ! "  he  added,  turning  to  Sophia 
Anne. 

"  How  I  do  hate  such  ways  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  in- 
dignantly. "  If  I  caught  my  Ada  serving  any  one  so,  I  would 
walk  her  off  home  on  the  instant.  Tired,  indeed !  Airs  and 
nonsense ! " 

"  It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  has  the  exhaustless  energy 
and  vivacity  of  your  daughter,"  remarked  Mr.  Forbes,  which 
observation  restored  the  mother's  equanimity. 

"  He  may  well  say  that,"  she  burst  out,  when  he  left  them. 
"  It  must  be  pleasant  to  him  to  see  a  girl  as  is  a  girl,  and  not  a 
pale-faced  statue,  with  great  eyes,  and  hair  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
looking  as  if  she  had  risen  from  her  grave,  and  come  out  to 
spoil  everybody's  enjoyment.  Only  see  how  Ada's  partner  is 
laughing — how  pleased  beseems.  Ah,  she  could  keep  a  room- 
full  going,  as  I  often  tell  Mr.  Perkins.  She  is  the  very  model 
of  wliat  I  was  at  her  age.  I  hope  she  will  never  have  to  go 
through  what  her  poor  mar  has  had  to  jtut  up  with," — and  Mrs. 
Perkins  stood  on  tiptoe  while  she  spoke,  in  order  to  catch  a 
better  view  of  her  younger  self,  who,  leaning  on  her  partner's 
arm  and  giggling  ecstatically,  was  indeed  a  sight  to  behold. 
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As  she  had  been  a  forward,  fat,  light-haired,  snub-nosed,  porky 
kind  of  a  child,  so  she  had  grown  up  into  a  forward,  hght-haired, 
snub-nosed,  meaningless-expressioned  girl,  who  laughed  loudly, 
incessantly,  and  senselessly,  and  who  had  a  way  of  Hinging  her- 
self about,  which  may,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have 
been  intended  to  express  vivacity,  and  a  certain  consciousness 
of  graceful  ease,  and  absence  of  all  embarrassment. 

She  wore  her  hair  in  curls,  of  course ;  not  in  such  curls  as 
Miss  Alwyn  affected,  but  in  short  tiers,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a 
succession  of  sandy-coloured  sausages  being  arranged  round  her 
head.  Any  person  who  was  favoured  with  a  private  view  of 
Miss  Perkins  in  her  bedchamber,  would  have  discovered  that 
this  arrangement  of  her  coiffure  by  day  was  due  to  about  five 
hundred  little  knots  into  which  her  hair  was  screwed  over-night. 
Rows  and  rows  of  paper  then  adorned  her  head ;  blue  paper, 
brown  paper,  white  paper,  newspaper,  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  bring  Miss  Ada's  locks  into  a  proper  state  of  curliness, 
and  when  these  were  unrolled  and  the  hair  arranged  in  what 
Mrs.  Perkins  considered  a  becoming  style,  the  girl  was  an 
apparition  to  marvel  at.  What  her  fan  proved  to  Miss  Alwyn, 
those  curls  were  to  Miss  Perkins ;  something  to  toy  with  and 
employ  her  hands;  now  the  ends  were  coming  out;  straight 
ends  that  had  to  be  tucked  up  into  the  sausage-roll  again;  then 
the  combs  became  loosened,  and  had  to  be  re-adjusted  ;  any- 
thing more  like  a  mop  than  Ada's  head  after  dancing  could  not 
well  be  conceived,  except  that  a  mop,  made  of  light  rags  and 
ornamented  with  a  bow  of  red  ribbon,  would  have  been  infinite- 
ly her  superior  in  point  of  picturesqueness. 

Her  dress  was  short  (are  not  the  gowns  of  all  such  girls  cur- 
tailed for  some  mysterious  reason?)  and  her  petticoats  were 
many ;  she  had  shoes  which  were  a  little  inclined  to  wearing 
down  at  the  heel,  as  Lawrence  could  see,  for,  as  of  old.  Miss 
Ada's  legs  and  feet  were  rather  conspicuous  than  otherwise. 
As  for  the  blue  silk,  how  had  it  not  been  altered  ?  it  had  been 
cut  down  in  such  a  manner  that  the  girl's  neck  looked  like  some- 
thing completely  separate  from  and  having  no  connection  with 
the  remainder  of  her  body.  It  was  tight  round  the  top,  and 
before  the  evening  was  over  had  to  be  stitched  together  by  one 
of  the  maid -servants,  who,  to  avenge  herself  on  Ada  for  her 
sauciness,  sewed  a  piece  of  the  skin  up  with  the  lace  tucker, 
causing  tlae  sufferer  to  shriek  in  agony.    Her  arms  were  exactly 
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like  Castile  soap ;  here  white,  there  blue,  there  red  ;  generally 
mottled,  and  vv'ith  a  development  of  bone  at  the  elbows  which 
seemed  unreasonable,  considering  the  plumpness,  not  to  say 
thickness,  of  her  figure.  Further,  she  wore  a  coral  necklace, 
had  a  red  sash  streaming  behind,  ill-fitting  gloves,  the  fingers  of 
which  she  employed  herself  in  biting  when  her  hair  did  not 
require  her  attention,  so  that  altogether  Miss  Perkins  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  young  lady  who  was  slightly  demented. 

Every  social  gathering  contains,  it  may  be  concluded,  its  apple 
of  discord  for  some  one ;  and  Ada  Perkins  was  certainly  one  or 
those  apples  of  discord  to  Lawrence  Barbour  that  night.  Had 
he  ever  studied  Job,  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  pored  over 
Gmelin,  he  would  have  found  a  whole  commination  service  ready 
to  his  hand  for  use  on  the  occasion.  As  matters  stood,  however, 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  his  own  resources,  and  out  of  them  he 
produced  a  litany  for  Miss  Ada's  benefit.  Go  where  he  would, 
he  still  beheld  that  girl  clasping  her  partner's  arm,  swinging  on 
it,  and  treating  him  to  domestic  revelations  which  made  the 
man  almost  scream  with  laughter.  In  the  supper-room  matters 
came  to  a  climax;  there  Lawrence  saw  Ada  drinking  champagne 
like  iced  water,  and  stuffing  tarts  down  her  throat  as  though  she 
had  a  design  of  fattening  herself  up  for  market. 

Where  Mrs.  Perkins  might  be,  Lawrence  could  form  no  idea; 
but  he  decided  on  stopping  Ada's  performances,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  considerable  amount  of  annoyance  to  himself. 

Very  dexterously  he  made  his  way  to  the  point  where  the  pair 
sat,  and  reached  them  just  as  Mr.  Trellin  was  about  to  replenish 
Miss  Ada's  glass. 

"  Pray  do  not,"  Lawrence  whispered  to  him  ;  "  she  has  no  idea 
of  what  you  are  giving  her ;  your  mamma  wants  you,  Ada,"  he 
added  aloud,  "shall  I  take  you  to  her?" 

"  Bother  mamma,"  exclaimed  Miss  Ada,  tossing  her  head  and 
shaking  all  the  ends  out  of  her  curls,  and  rendering  the  position 
of  her  combs  anything  rather  than  secure ;  but  she  rose  for  all 
that,  and  graciously  accepted  Lawrence's  proffered  arm,  asking 
Mr.  Trellin  if  he  were  not  coming  too. 

"  I  have  left  Miss  Sondes,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  her?" 
interposed  Lawrence ;  "  that  young  lady  in  wliite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table ;  thank  you,"  and  he  hurried  Ada  out  of  the 
room,  and  was  crossing  the  hall  in  search  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  when 
Mr.  Sondes  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
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"  I  win  take  Miss  Perkins  to  her  mother,"  said  he ;  "you  may 
trust  her  to  me." 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Sondes  came  to  where  Lawrence  was 
standing  outside  one  of  the  open  windows. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Barbour,"  he  began,  "  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  do  not  forget  that  although  Mrs.  Perkins  is  an  igno- 
rant fool,  her  husband  is  as  honest,  and  straightforward,  and 
true  a  man  as  ever  breathed." 

"  I  could  not  endure  to  watch  his  daughter  making  an  ex- 
hibition of  herself,"  answered  Lawrence,  who  was  secretly 
delighted  at  such  praise  from  his  employer.  "I  wonder  if  those 
Alwyns  are  ever  going  home,"  he  added,  "or  whether  they 
expect  me  to  pilot  them  safely  out  of  Limehouse,  as  they  ex- 
pected me  to  pilot  them  into  it." 

"  Miss  Alwyn  wants  to  set  Olivine  down  in  Stepney  Cause- 
way," observed  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  She  is  very  obliging,"  said  Lawrence ;  "  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Gainswoode  would  sit  on  the  box,  to  make  room  for  Miss 
Sondes." 

"But  I  am  going  to  take  her  away  now,"  continued  Mr. 
Sondes ;  "  I  think  she  must  have  had  enough  of  it  by  this  time." 

"  Too  much,  if  she  be  of  my  mind,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  I 
never  felt  so  tired  in  my  life,"  and  the  young  man  sighed  wearily. 

"  You  will  have  to  choose  between  business  and  pleasure 
before  very  long,"  were  Mr.  Sondes'  parting  words,  ere  he  went 
in  search  of  Olivine,  whom  he  found  talking  to  Mrs.  Lewin,  and 
promising  to  spend  an  evening  with  that  lady  before  she  left 
Reach  House. 

"  That  is,  if  uncle  allows  me,"  she  said,  turning  towards  Mr. 
Sondes,  who  replied  that  he  should  make  no  promises  till  he 
saw  how  she  was  after  her  unwonted  dissipation. 

"  Must  not  I  bid  Miss  Alwyn  good-night?  "  asked  the  girl,  as 
her  uncle  bore  her  away  out  of  fairy-land. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  he  answered,  but  Miss  Alwyn  had  no 
intention  of  "being  cheated,"  as  she  said,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  came  running  after  her. 

"  Good-by,"  she  murmured,  in  her  tenderest  tone ;  "  good-by 
— ail  revoir ;  it  really  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Mr,  Sondes,  to 
tear  your  niece  away  from  us." 

"  Too  bad,  positively,"  chorused  Mr.  Gainswoode,  "  cruel  to 
an  extent." 
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"  After  all  the  pretty  things  we  said  to  one  another,  to  desert 
me!"  finished  ]\Ir.  Ahvyn,  sentimentally.  "Good-by,  Miss 
Sondes.     I  trust  you  will  treat  your  next  admirer  better." 

"Never  mind  papa's  nonsense,  IMiss  Sondes!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Alwyn ;  "  only  remember  you  are  to  come  and  see  me ;  if 
you  do  not,  I  shall  come  and  see  you ;  is  not  that  a  threat  ? " 
and  she  squeezed  Olivine's  hand  and  said,  "  Good-by,  you  sweet 
little  thing,"  and  made  Mr.  Sondes  forget  his  prejudices  for  a 
moment,  and  think  her  positively  pretty. 

"  You  will  allow  her  to  come  to  Hereford  Street,  will  you 
not  ?  "  she  asked  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  We  must  talk  of  that  when  you  pay  Olivine  your  promised 
visit,"  he  answered,  for  which  speech  he  could  have  struck  him 
self  the  next  moment,  when  Miss  Alwyn  retorted — 

"  You  have  thrown  down  the  glove,  and  I  accept  it.  Expect 
to  see  me  in  Stepney  Causeway,  for  I  shall  surely  appear  there," 
and  she  touched  the  top  of  her  fan  with  her  lips,  and  made  him 
a  pretty  gesture  of  farewell,  and  permitted  him  at  last  to  go 
home,  feeling  Miss  Alwyn  had  the  best  of  the  game. 

"A  wonderfully  clever  woman,"  he  considered;  and  then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Gregory,  he  asked  her  how  she  had  been  amused. 

"I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  all  my  life  before,"  said 
the  poor  lady,  and  then  both  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
seeming  to  expect  some  remark  from  Olivine. 

But  Olivine  remained  silent.  She  offered  no  observation ; 
she  made  no  comment  on  the  evening's  proceedings,  but  sat 
back  in  the  carriage  with  her  face  in  shadow,  while  the  moon- 
light shone  on  her  white  dress. 

"And  did  the  play  answer  your  expectations,  pussy?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Sondes,  after  that  expectant  pause. 

"Yes,  uncle,  quite,"  she  replied;  "it  more  than  answered 
them,"  she  added,  after  a  second's  hesitation. 

"  What  makes  you  speak  so  dolefully,  then?"  he  said,  trying 
to  get  her  out  of  the  shadow,  and  so  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her 
face. 

"  I  am  tired,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  girl  drew  back  a  little 
further  into  her  corner. 

"  You  must  get  to  bed  and  have  a  long  sleep.  No  lessons 
to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  you  will  both  require 
a  rest  after  this  night's  exertions,"  and  Mr.  Sondes  laughed  and 
seemed  in  such  excellent  spirits  that  Mrs.  Gregory  thought,  if 
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he  would  only  go  a  little  more  into  society,  he  might  develop 
into  something  perfectly  charming. 

"  I  do  not  think,  child,  the  evening  lias  turned  out  so  plea- 
santly as  you  expected,"  remarked  the  governess  to  her  charge, 
when  they  stood  together  in  the  room  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Mrs.  Gregory's  reception. 

"  Yes,  it  did,"  answered  Olivine ;  "  but  I  am  so  tired,  I  can- 
not talk  about  it  now." 

And  with  that  she  kissed  Mrs.  Gregory  and  flitted  upstairs  to 
her  own  apartment,  where  she  sat  down  in  the  moonlight,  and 
cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

REJECTED. 

The  morning  after  a  large  party  does  not  usually  seem  espe- 
cially cheerful  to  those  who  have  been  making  merry  over- 
night. 

Mr,  Thomas  Moore,  in  some  luxuriously  sentimental  lines, 
has  been  obliging  enough  to  state  this  fact  before  me ;  but  his 
verses  convey  the  idea  of  a  melancholy  which  is  at  once  roman- 
tic, dreamy,  poetical,  and  not  wholly  displeasing,  while  the 
melancholy  to  which  I  am  alluding  is  decidedly  prosaic,  matter- 
of-fact,  and  totally  unendurable. 

Treading  a  deserted  banquet-hall  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or 
a  solitary  wax  candle  is  one  thing,  and  seeing  an  ordinary  house 
about  six  o'clock  a.m.  in  disorder  quite  another ;  traversing 
rooms  after  the  guests  have  departed,  and,  in  the  loneliness 
harmoniously  rhyming  out  thoughts  full  of  a  delicious  sadness, 
has  not  exactly  the  same  effect  as  opening  the  shutters  in  the 
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morning,  and  letting  daylight  in  on  the  litter  and  confusion  a 
parcel  of  people  always  leave  behind  them. 

If  the  lady  who  presided  over  the  evening's  entertainment, 
or  the  housemaid  who  admits  the  sunshine  into  the  room,  were 
to  write  verses  on  such  an  occasion,  the  poem  produced  would 
be  rather  dissimilar  to  that  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

A  general  feeling  of  upside-downness  is  the  effect  produced 
in  the  morning  by  a  merry-making  over-night;  the  hostess  is 
weary,  the  host  has  exhausted  his  energies ;  the  servants  are 
in  a  perfect  "Inferno"  of  plates  and  tumblers,  of  dishes  and 
wine-glasses ;  the  rooms  look  as  though  a  troop  of  cavalry  had 
camped  on  the  carpets  and  slept  anyhow  on  the  chairs;  the 
gravel  in  front  of  the  house  is  torn  up  by  the  pawing  of  horses, 
by  the  scraping  of  impatient  hoofs;  there  are  scores  of  empty 
bottles;  the  flowers  so  bright  the  previous  day  look  flabby  and 
faded  ;  the  guests  are  a  little  jaded,  and  no  one  really  has  time 
to  fight  the  battle  o'er  again  and  enjoy  the  evening  in  retrospect, 
except  a  i^\i  young  ladies,  who,  rising  at  midday,  repair  to  each 
other's  dressing-rooms,  where  they  mutually  flatter — Blanche, 
Agatha, — and  Agatha,  Diana — and  wish  they  were  going  to 
just  such  another  party  every  night  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  many  things  in  nature  and  art  to  which  the  "morn- 
ing after"  bears  a  singular  likeness. 

Two  of  these  present  themselves  to  me  :  one  a  muslin  dress, 
with  the  starch  out ;  the  other,  that  strange  plant,  the  acanthus. 

Floating  in  clouds  of  drapery,  Hebe  proceeds  to  conquest; 
but  suppose  a  shower  of  rain  extract  the  stiffening  from  her 
gown — how  does  Hebe  look  then?  The  drapery  floats  no 
longer,  but  hangs  limp,  and  the  be-flowcred  and  be-frilled  trifle 
is  sent  off  incontinently  to  the  laundress. 

Then  as  for  the  acanthus  :  what  so  darkly  green,  so  grandly 
stately  in  its  luxuriant  foliage,  while  in  the  heat?  In  all  directions 
the  leaves  magnificently  group  themselves  into  position,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  as  from  the  centre  of  a  graceful 
basket,  spring  the  flowers,  tall  and  erect. 

It  is  a  splendid  plant  seen  thus  in  the  drawing-room  to-night; 
but  put  it  out  to-morrow  morning  in  the  spring  breeze,  and  you 
shall  see  the  green  leaves  become  yellow,  and  fall  down  over  the 
side  of  the  pot  as  though  dead;  you  shall  have  to  search  for  the 
flowers,  fallen  also;  after  a  time  you  will  have  to  searcii  also  for 
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the  acanthus  itself,  for,  behold  !  in  place  of  beauty,  ugliness;  in 
lieu  of  graceful  foliage,  something  that  looks  like  a  rotting  vege- 
table—like turnips  or  carrots  long  out  of  the  ground,  dead, 
faded,  unbeautiful ! 

Back  from  the  laundress  comes  the  dress,  killing  as  ever. 
Lift  your  acanthus  and  brmg  it  to  the  heat,  and  the  sap  rises 
again  and  fills  the  leaves,  and  causes  the  flowers  to  stand  erect 
as  formerly.  Give  the  servants  time  and  they  will  clear  all  the 
debris  out  of  the  banquet-hall,  and  sweep  it,  and  tidy  it,  and 
render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  more  visitors.  Allow  the  guests 
leisure  to  rest,  and  they  will  recall  your  party — if  you  have  done 
your  best  in  the  matter — as  an  agreeable  incident  in  their  lives. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  Percy 
Forbes'  experiment,  which  was  so  far  successful,  that  although 
the  next  morning  few  people  felt  it  had  quite  answered  their 
expectations,  yet  for  months  afterwards  many  a  person  talked 
about  that  " night  at  Reach  House"  as  a  night  they  desired  to 
pass  over  again. 

The  West-end  matrons,  when  they  reluctantly  opened  their 
eyes,  decided,  "no  way  had  been  made" — that  it  was  a  long 
distance  to  Limehouse— that  the  mixture  of  classes  was  undesir- 
able in  the  extreme;  fathers  felt  that  the  affair  would  have  been 
more  jolly  without  the  presence  of  their  handsomely-dressed 
and  magnificently-got-up  better  halves ;  young  men  were  furious 
as  a  rule  with  jealousy,  and  deprecated  free-and-easy  parties 
with  the  intensest  acrimony;  while  young  ladies  declared  it  had 
been  "great  fun,"  but  were  unable  to  conceal  from  themselves 
that  social  gatherings  of  such  a  description  offered  more  scope 
for  fun  than  for  flirting. 

As  to  the  personages  whom  this  story  more  immediately  con- 
cerns, the  evening's  amusement  certainly  did  not  bear  the  morn- 
ing's reflection. 

For  Ada  and  Mrs.  Hills  and  Mrs.  Jackson  there  were  head- 
aches unutterable ;  for  Mrs.  Perkins  "  that  nasty  sneer  of  Mr. 
Sondes,"  when  he  asked  if  he  could  take  her  to  her  "carriage," 
was  a  thorn  in  her  flesh ;  for  Percy  Forbes  there  was  the  thought 
that  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  such 
gatherings,  which  were  to  him  once  as  the  breath  of  life,  could 
be  enjoyed  by  him  in  the  happy  careless  spirit  of  old  no  more ; 
for  Henrietta  Alwyn  there  was  the  dreary  hope  that  the  man 
she  loved,  whom  she  had  led  so  far  on  the  road  to  matrimony, 
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might  turn  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  devote  himself  to  Olivine 
Sondes;  for  Lawrence  there  was  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Gains- 
woode  was  going  to  carry  off  Henrietta;  whilst  for  Olivine  there 
came  a  dim  glimmering  that  outside  the  life  she  had  known  and 
loved  there  lay  another  life  which  she  sliould  yet  have  to  live, 
grander  in  its  beauty,  more  terrible  in  its  wretchedness,  than  any 
existence  of  which  she  had  hitherto  dreamed. 

The  aims  and  objects,  the  hopes  and  wishes,  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  of  the  men  and  women  she  had  seen  at  Mr.  Forbes', 
were  the  aims,  objects,  wishes,  joys,  and  sorrows,  of  a  different 
set  of  people  to  any  with  wliom  she  had  as  yet  been  thrown  in 
contact.  Beyond  her  world  was  a  different  world,  where  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  griefs  and  pleasures,  hopes  and  fears,  that 
had  hitherto  been  beyond  her  ken,  reigned  supreme. 

Love,  jealousy,  envy,  emulation,  came  and  looked  at  her 
across  the  threshold;  in  that  land  some  were  princes  and  others 
beggars ;  some  were  queens  of  beauty,  some  were  paupers  ia 
every  social  talent ;  some  were  rich  and  others  poor ;  some  had 
more  affection  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with,  cast  at  their 
feet,  and  more  were  going  about  searching  for  even  tiny  crumbs 
to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Out  and  beyond  the  secure  paddock  in  which  she  had  hither- 
to browsed  contentedly.  Olivine  looked  over  the  broad  fields  of 
life,  vaguely  feeling  as  she  did  so,  that  those  fields  would  have 
to  be  trodden  in  the  future  by  her  with  willing  or  unwilling  feet. 

There  comes  a  point,  as  I  have  said,  where  of  necessity  the 
streamlet  meets  the  stream,  where  the  brook  merges  itself  in  the 
river,  where  the  tiny  rill  that  has  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, brawling  over  stones,  dancing  over  the  pebbles,  leaps  into 
the  swelling  flood  and  is  lost  to  sight,  and  that  point,  which  is 
reached  sooner  or  later  by  all  who  are  born  of  woman,  had  at 
last  been  touched  by  Olivine.  Thenceforth,  adieu  to  the  moss 
and  the  grass,  to  the  flowers  and  the  pebbles,  to  the  ferns  and 
the  weeds  that  grew  beside  the  streamlet  of  childhood,  and 
dipped  their  leaves  in  its  waters.  Adieu  to  the  unequal  pace, 
to  the  leisurely  cui-ve  round  a  favourite  corner,  to  a  dreamy  sleep 
among  the  brambles,  to  a  hurrying  race  down  a  steep  descent, 
to  the  quiet  of  the  small  still  pool  lying  behind  the  rock,  to  the 
musical  dripping  of  the  clear  drops  as  they  fell  over  the  stones, 
and  then  wandered  away  singing  sweetly  as  they  glided  on. 

Adieu  to  the  streamlet  and  welcome  to  the  river ;  to  the  broad 
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mysterious  river,  which  hides  in  its  depths  all  manner  of  ghastly 
corpses,  and  bears  on  its  surface  all  sorts  of  goodly  vessels,  that 
spread  their  sails,  and  look  bright  and  gay  and  brilliant  in  the 
sunshine.  Adieu  !  She  had  come  to  the  point  where  the  two 
merge,  and  she  could  no  more  go  back  and  return  to  the 
Olivine  of  old,  than  the  streamlet  can  trickle  back  to  its  foun- 
tain, or  than  the  river  can  flow  from  the  sea  to  its  source. 

It  was  all  true,  and  yet  it  was  all  shadowy ;  it  was,  as  when 
we  see  in  the  gathering  twilight  a  great  town  lying  at  the  end  of 
a  road  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  travel.  The  town  is  then 
vague,  indefinite,  confused.  We  can  distinguish  no  house ;  we 
can  discern  no  spire ;  we  can  trace  the  outline  of  no  dome,  or 
tower,  or  palace.  It  lies  there,  shrouded  by  the  mists  of  even- 
ing— lies  there  with  its  homes,  its  churches,  its  hospitals,  its 
graveyards,  its  shops,  its  markets,  its  business,  and  its  pleasures 
mixed  up  together,  and  confused  into  an  undistinguishable  mass. 

And  yet,  because  we  know  it  is  before  us,  our  hearts,  as  we 
near  that  great,  dim,  shadowy  something,  throb  with  a  quick  c;r 
pulse,  and  the  blood  pours  through  our  veins  at  a  more  rapid 
rate. 

We  could  not  tell  what  we  think  about  that  something  as  our 
feet  bear  us  onward  towards  its  walls ;  there  is  not,  I  think,  a 
man  or  a  woman  living,  who  would  be  able,  for  instance,  to  put 
into  words  his  or  her  first  impression  of  a  great  town — say 
London. 

It  is  peopled  by  inhabitants  that,  as  yet,  know  nothing  of  the 
new-comer  who  is  drawing  nigh  to  the  modern  Babylon  ;  it  has 
its  houses,  its  dens,  its  failures,  its  prizes,  its  opportunities,  its 
friends,  its  troubles,  and  its  pleasures,  and  yet  no  stranger  could 
separate  these  items  and  think  of  them  singly.  It  is  all  vague, 
like  the  future  in  which  it  is  still  lying — let  the  first  view  break 
upon  a  man  either  in  the  early  morning,  or  when  the  whole 
scene  is  bathed  and  steeped  in  sunshine,  or  in  the  chill  gloom 
of  a  winter's  afternoon,  or  in  the  coming  darkness  of  the  night, 
it  is  all  the  same — the  great  city  is  but  an  indistinct  mass  in  the 
distance ;  what  it  holds  for  any  created  being  the  wayfarer  knows 
no  more  than  he  knows  what  the  morrow  may  have  in  store  for 
him. 

The  only  one  clear  conviction  he  has  alike  about  city  and 
future  is  this,  that  both  town  and  hereafter  hold  something  for 
him  which  he  is  journeying  forward  to  grasp.     What  he  shall 
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receive  who  can  tell  ?  Whether  money  or  ashes,  whether  hap- 
piness or  misery,  whether  favour  or  disappointment,  he  has  no 
clearer  idea  than  he  has  of  the  aspect  of  the  town — the  number 
of  houses  in  each  street ;  but  neither  from  town  nor  from  future 
shall  he  pass  away  empty ;  he  shall,  as  the  years  go  by,  be  filled 
with  herbs  of  bitterness,  or  regaled  with  honey  from  the  rock, 
with  bread  kneaded  out  of  the  finest  flour. 

For  years — over  the  pathways  of  childhood,  across  its  plea- 
sant fields,  beside  its  leafy  hedgerows.  Olivine  had  sauntered 
dreamily  on,  till,  behold  !  all  at  once  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and 
there  lay  the  city — there  was  that  other  world  wherein  men  and 
women  were  living  and  loving,  suffering  and  rejoicing,  all  the 
day  long.  What  were  the  olden  pathwa}'s  to  the  child  thence- 
forth ?  If  she  plucked  flowers  of  promise  and  wreathed  them 
together,  were  those  garlands  for  her  own  eyes  alone,  think 
you?  If  she  turned  to  her  lessons  and  worked  in  the  future, 
as  Mrs.  Gregory  had  never  seen  her  work  in  the  past,  was  it  to 
acquire  knowledge  for  her  own  amusement? — to  while  away 
the  hours  of  loneliness  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  she  had  crossed  from  girl- 
hood into  the  frontier  land  of  woman's  estate ;  and  a  portion  of 
woman's  dowry  had  already  been  given  to  her — the  desire  to 
please,  the  wish  to  attract,  the  longmg  for  admiration,  the  hope 
of  securing  affection. 

Prematurely,  perhaps,  she  reached  the  river,  and  yet  with 
such  a  training,  out  of  such  a  past,  precocity  was  an  evil  almost 
to  be  anticipated. 

Further,  the  majority  of  people  at  first  note  down  the  experi- 
ences of  life  as  they  learn  handwriting  from  copies ;  and  the 
copy  which  seems  good  and  beautiful  to  the  school-girl  is  rarely 
that  which  the  woman  would  choose  for  her  guide. 

The  copy  Olivine,  as  a  child,  had  rejected,  she  accepted  in 
her  girlish  inexperience ;  the  beauty  she  had  failed  to  see  for- 
merly, she  acknowledged  with  a  great  sinking  at  her  heart 
Between  child  and  girl  there  could  be  no  comparison,  and  the 
child  was  free  to  judge  accordingly ;  between  girl  and  woman 
the  comparison  instituted  could  not,  Olivine  felt,  be  satisfiictory 
to  herself,  and  it  came  upon  her  like  a  revelation  that  beauty 
was  ]jower,  that  grace  was  a  kingdom,  that  the  authority  which 
belles  exercise  is  a  lawlul  authority,  conceded  in  virtue  of  some 
special  loveliness  of  body,  or  ease  of  mannt;r,  or  talent  of  mind, 
possessed  by  them  m  no  ordinary  degree. 
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And  if  she  could  only  be  a  belle  !     Poor  deluded  Olivine  ! 

Well,  if  the  child  grew  a  little  conscious  and  unlike  her  former 
self,  who  shall  say  the  transformation  was  unnatural  ? 

Miss  Alwyn  came  to  Stepney  Causeway,  and,  right  or  wrongs 
would  carry  off  her  new  acquaintance  to  Hereford  Street,  where 
Olivine  was  literally  stricken  dumb  with  the  luxury  and  the 
beauty  that  prevailed. 

Did  she  wonder  then,  think  you,  at  Lawrence  being  capti- 
vated? A  princess  wandering  about  the  streets  may  be  a  very 
worthy  and  respectable  young  woman ;  but  still,  somehow,  she 
proves  unable  to  command  the  admiring  veneration  which  a 
princess,  surrounded  by  every  adjunct  of  her  station,  rarely 
fails  to  inspire ;  and  for  this  reason,  when  Olivine  beheld  Law- 
rence's ladye  love  enthroned  in  Hereford  Street,  she  ventured 
one  evening  to  hint  to  that  young  aspirant  for  matrimony  her 
approval  of  his  choice,  and  her  own  conviction  that  had  she 
been  a  man  she  would  have  loved  Miss  Alwyn  herself. 

"Ah!  you  do  not  know  Miss  Alwyn,"  answered  Lawrence, 
vaguely.  Then  he  went  on,  more  hurriedly,  "  What  makes  you 
all  think  I  am  engaged  to  her  ?  Why  do  you  all  speak  as  if 
she  were  anything  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  is  she  not  ?  "  asked  Olivine. 

*'  Miss  Alwyn  flies  at  higher  game  than  a  poor  clerk,"  answered 
Lawrence,  a  Uttle  bitterly ;  and  then  Olivine  laughed  at  him, 
and  spoke  words  which  were  very  grateful  to  his  vanity — words 
that  implied  a  conviction  on  her  part  of  there  being  nobody  on 
earth  like  him — nobody  so  good,  so  clever,  so  patient,  so  per- 
fect. 

"  And  as  for  that  Mr.  Gainswoode,"  finished  the  girl,  "  I  per- 
fectly detest  him.     I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  speak." 

All  of  which  was  of  course  "  nuts  "  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Barbour, 
who  would  not  have  objected  had  Olivine  held  on  in  the  same 
strain  for  an  hour. 

Good  truth,  had  the  girl  been  trying  to  catch  his  heart  at  the 
rebound,  she  could  not  have  played  her  cards  better.  The 
woman  who  appreciates  the  virtues  of  an  individual  whose 
many  admirable  qualities  are  apparently  scarcely  understood  by 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  stands  in  a  very  good  position  for  catch- 
ing the  ball  as  it  is  tossed  back  to  him  by  its  late  possessor. 

Given — that  Henrietta  Alwyn  married  Mr.  Gainswoode,  Law- 
rence Barbour  was  pretty  nearly  certain  to  marry  Olivine  Sondes, 
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to  give  her  what  it  might  be  she  would  soon  stand  in  need  of — 
protection,  more  especially,  also,  since  Percy  Forbes  about  the 
same  time  began  endeavouring  to  gain  an  intimate  footing  in 
Stepney  Causeway,  and  came  oftener  to  Hereford  Street  when 
Olivine  was  visiting  there,  than  either  Miss  Alwyn  or  Lawrence 
Barbour  altogether  approved. 

*'  You  will  have  to  take  great  care  of  little  Sondes,"  Henrietta 
remarked  one  day  to  Lawrence,  as  they  sate  alone  together  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Hereford  Street.  "  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  Percy  Forbes  be  not  smitten  there,  and  with  those  girls,  you 
know,  it  is  generally  the  first  in  the  field." 

"And  how  am  I  to  take  care  of  her?"  inquired  Lawrence. 
"Am  I  to  ask  Mr.  Forbes  his  intentions,  or  arouse  the  vigilance 
of  the  young  lady's  uncle  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  answered  Miss  Alwyn.  "  If  you  desire  to  secure 
the  prize,  you  ought  to  endeavour  to  gain  it.  If  you  want  to 
wear  the  girl,  it  is  high  time  you  set  about  winning  her." 

"And  suppose  I  do  not  want  either  to  wear  or  win  her?" 
demanded  Lawrence. 

"Then  my  advice  goes  for  nothing,"  was  the  reply;  and  Miss 
Alwyn  stooped  over  her  embroidery,  while  her  face  flushed 
painfully. 

"  Etta,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  not  time  this  farce  between  us  was 
ended?  You  know  I  cannot  love  anybody  besides  you,  whether 
girl  or  woman.  You  know  you  are  to  me  sun,  moon,  stars, 
earth,  and  heaven.  You  know  I  am  poor,  and  I  know  that  you 
are  rich  ;  but  still  I  love  you.  Always  and  ever  lately  you  have 
been  talking  about  my  loving  and  marrying  some  one  else,  as 
though  I  could  love  or  marry  anyone  after  seeing  and  knowing 
you." 

He  paused,  but  she  never  answered  him.  She  only  kept 
toying  with  her  wools,  twisting  her  needle  round  and  round. 

"  You  cannot  but  have  known  all  this,"  he  went  on ;  "  you 
cannot  have  been  blind ;  you  cannot  but  have  seen  why  I  came 
here  constantly ;  how,  through  the  years,  I  have  worked  with 
one  single  object,  that  of  asking  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  yet,"  he  hurriedly  proceeded ;  "  I  only 
pray  you  to  say  you  love  me;  to  give  me  one  word  of  hope  and 
encouragement,  and  I  will  labour  as  I  have  never  laboured  be- 
fore to  achieve  a  position  for  your  sake." 

Still  she  never  answered  him ;   she  never  turned  her  head ; 
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never  spoke  nor  made  a  sign  till  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
Then  she  let  her  face  fall  forward  on  her  embroidery  frame, 
and  wept  as  she  had  never  wept  in  all  her  life,  while  he  vainly 
implored  her  to  be  calm  —  prayed  her  for  the  love  of  Heaven 
not  to  kill  him  with  her  silence  and  her  grief. 

"  Only  speak  one  word,  Etta,"  he  whispered,  and  she  felt  his 
breath  hot  on  her  cheek  at  the  moment;  "  only  say  that  in  the 

future " 

"  Lawrence  Barbour,"  she  interrupted ;  and  she  rose  up,  and 
put  her  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  looked  at  him  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  as  she  answered,  "  Lawrence  Barbour,  why  have 
you  not  spared  me  this  ?  Have  I  not  told  you,  as  plainly  as  a 
woman  could  tell  you,  not  to  mention  your  love  to  me,  but 
rather  to  take  it  elsewhere^  to  a  girl  who  can  love  you  in  return 
and  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  And  if  you  have  latterly  given  such  a  hint,  and  that  I  have 
declined  to  take  it,"  he  retorted,  standing  back  from  her  a  little, 
and  looking  at  the  prize  which  was  bent  on  eluding  him  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  affection  and  rage,  "what  then?" 

"  Why,  then  you  might  have  saved  me  pain  and    yourself 
mortification,"  she  retorted.     "  I  cannot  marry  you,  because  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr,  Gainswoode." 
"Since  when?"  he  demanded. 

"What  can  that  concern  you?"  she  returned.  "Accept  the 
fact  and  forget  me,  or  else  remember  only  that  we  have  been 
good  friends,  and  that  I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  be  good 
friends  for  ever." 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his,  but  he  shook  it  off; 
then  he  seized  it  and  covered  it  with  kisses ;  then  he  prayed 
her,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  desert  him,  not  to  cast  him  off,  not 
to  make  his  life  barren,  his  future  objecdess;  "for  I  love  you 
— yes,  I  love  you,"  he  said,  in  his  passionate  despair ;  "and  you 
love  me,  Etta,  I  know  you  do." 

She  could  not  deny  it ;  she  tried  to  do  so,  but  he  beat  the 
falsehood  back  from  her  lips  with  kisses  ;  she  could  not  blind 
herself  to  the  truth  that  as  she  never  had  loved  before,  asshe 
never  might  love  again,  she  had  cared  for  this  vehement  suitor, 
who  would  take  no  refusal,  who  would  not  be  said  nay,  whose 
life  was  bound  up  in  her  lite,  who  loved  her,  as  such  men  do 
love  women,  with  a  devouring  passion,  with  an  enduring  attach- 
ment 
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"It  cannot  be,"  she  said  at  last,  growing  in  her  extremity 
angry,  in  her  resohuion  fixed.  "It  cannot  be,  and  you  have 
been  mad  ever  to  think  it  could  be  ;  to  misconstrue  our  kind- 
ness, to  think  that  I  should  ever  obtain  permission  to  marry 
you.  Let  go  my  hand,  Mr.  Barbour;  I  insist  that  you  shall  not 
detain  me.  It  is  not  we  who  have  led  you  astray :  you  have 
wilfully  deceived  yourself.  In  another  month  I  shall  be  ]\Ir. 
Gainswoode's  wife,  and  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  listen  to  such 
words  as  5'ou  are  now  speaking  to  me.  No,  I  do  not  love  you; 
I  never  did  love  you ;  I  never  gave  you  any  encouragement ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  by  every  means  in  my  power 
that  3^our  hopes  were  vain.  Let  me  pass,  if  you  please,  sir;  I 
wish  to  ring  the  bell." 

"  Allow  me,"  Lawrence  answered,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  bell-rope,  but  without  pulling  it.  "  Am  I,  then,  to  take  No 
for  your  final  answer? — am  I  to  understand  that  after  all  these 
years  you  mean  to  turn  me  adrift,  without  a  hope  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  you  adrift,"  she  answered ;  "  tliere  is 
Olivine  Sondes." 

"It  is  you  I  am  talking  to,"  he  said  ;  "not  Olivine  ;  it  is  of 
you  I  am  speaking,  not  of  that  child.  Once  for  all.  Yes  or  No, 
— for  I  will  never  importune  a  woman,  I  will  never  persecute 
her,  as  you  call  it,  with  my  love.  It  is  the  last  time  of  asking. 
Will  you  take  my  love,  or  will  you  reject  it — Yes  or  No?" 

For  an  instant  she  hesitated  ;  the  toy,  if  valueless,  was  still 
pretty,  and  she  did  not  care  to  give  it  up ;  perhaps,  too,  she 
had  never  loved  Lawrence  so  well  as  when  he  stood  before  her, 
angry  and  despairing,  showing  all  the  strength  of  his  nature,  all 
his  love,  his  constancy,  his  suffering.  She  knew  he  would  not 
ask  her  again,  and  the  mere  conviction  of  this  fact  made  her 
pause. 

Then  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  began. 
"Never  mind  the  sorrow,"  he  interrupted;  "Yes  or  No." 
"  No !  "  and  she  put  up  her  hands  as  if  to  avert  the  storm 
which  she  saw  coming,  —  but  in  vain.  He  stood  there  and 
cursed  the  day  when  he  first  beheld  her,  stood  there  and  mocked 
her,  laughed  at  himself  for  having  been  fooled  by  one  like  her, 
scoffed  at  the  hair  which  had  entangled  him  against  his  will,  at 
the  fair  body  which  held  so  false  a  heart,  at  the  wiles  by  wliich 
he  had  been  captivated. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  said,  "  it  is  all  done  witli.     I  take  back 
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the  heart  that  you  have  left  empty  and  worthless,  and  I  bid  you 
farewell." 

Having  finished  which  sentence,  he  made  a  mocking  bow  and 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Lawrence  ! "  she  cried,  faintly,  but  Lawrence  was  gone. 


CHAPTER     XXXI. 

DOWN    BY   THE    RIVER. 

It  was  summer  again  !  just  such  another  summer  as  that,  during 
the  course  of  which  Lawrence  Barbour  had  lain  in  hospital,  and 
London  looked  its  brightest  and  gayest ;  and  in  the  country  the 
fields  stretched  away,  calm  and  green,  and  cool  and  pleasant,  to 
woods  standing  still  and  stately,  with  a  mellow  light  upon  them 
under  the  noontide  sun. 

Down  by  the  river  it  was  pleasanter  still,  and  Lawrence  de- 
lighted in  hurrying  off  by  the  train  to  Grays  after  the  day's  work 
was  over,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  catch  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  shining  on  the  Kentish  hills,  to  watch  the  moon 
reflected  in  the  waters,  to  shake  the  dust  and  dirt  of  London 
off  his  feet,  and  forget  for  a  time  business  in  pleasure. 

"You  have  got  wonderfully  fond  of  the  country  all  of  a  sud- 
den," Mrs.  Perkins  remarked  to  him  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
met  her  and  Ada  at  the  Stepney  Station.  "Though  you  could 
never  find  time  to  run  down  and  eat  a  chop  with  us  when  we 
were  at  Margate,  nor  take  a  cut  out  of  our  Sunday's  joint  (often 
as  we  invited  you),  there  is  no  want  of  leisure  when  it  is  to  Mr. 
Sondes'  you  're  asked.  If  Josiah  was  head  partner — which  Lord 
knows  he  has  worked  hard  enough  to  be  over  and  over  again — 
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perhaps  then  Mr.  Barbour  might  remember  as  how  he  had  rela- 
tions in  the  firm  ! " 

At  which  juncture  Ada  came  to  the  rescue.  "Lor',  ma!" 
she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  not  the  firm  Cousin  Lawrence  wants  to 
see,  but  iiis  young  lady ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  could  have  the 
heart  to  keep  him  back  from  that."  And  Miss  Ada,  who  had 
on  the  smallest  bonnet  and  the  largest  cane  crinoline  which  it 
had  as  yet  fallen  to  Lawrence's  lot  to  behold  on  a  woman,  even 
in  Limehouse,  lifted  her  head  aloft  and  tossed  it  and  her  curls 
together,  while  she  laughed  a  little  idiotic  laugh,  and  looked 
coquettishly  at  her  cousin,  who  anathematised  her  in  his  heart 

"As  for  Miss  Sondes "  commenced  Lawrence. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  indeed — as  for  Miss  Sondes,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Perkins;  "we  all  know  what's  in  the  wind  there.  Some  people 
perhaps  know  too  much,  and  it  might  be  well  for  other  people 
if  they  could  believe  their  nieces  were  being  looked  after  for 
their  money;"  and  having  completed  this  explicit  and  agreeable 
sentence,  Mrs.  Perkins,  declaring  she  would  be  late  for  her 
train,  bustled  off  up  the  London  flight  of  steps  with  most  un- 
dignified haste,  followed  by  Ada,  who  nodded  to  Lawrence  over 
the  iron  railing,  and  otherwise,  as  the  young  man  considered, 
misconducted  herself. 

Circumstances  alter  cases  :  had  Miss  Alwyn,  in  the  days  when 
she  was  Miss  Alwyn — before  Mr.  Gainswoode  came,  saw,  and 
conquered,  elected  to  kiss  her  hand  to  him  from  any  staircase 
in  Europe,  Lawrence  would  have  gone  away  enchanted  with  her 
condescension  ;  but  then  Ada  Perkins  and  Henrietta  Alwyn 
were  two  very  different  persons — very  different  and  very  distinct 
indeed. 

As  for  Mrs.  Perkins'  sneer — what  did  it  signify  to  him?  He 
knew  as  well  as  she  did,  he  was  travelling  down  to  Grays  in 
order  to  make  love  to  Olivine  Sondes,  meaning  eventually  to 
marry  her,  and  the  words  of  no  "old  woman"  (as  such,  I  regret 
to  say,  he  stigmatised  Mrs.  Perkins)  could  aftect  his  purpose 
much. 

But  for  all  that,  as  the  train  sped  on  to  Grays,  he  could  not 
help  running  back  over  the  years  of  his  life,  and  wondering — as 
we  all  have  wondered  at  ourselves. 

Was  the  old  love  dead,  think  you?  Had  the  two  years 
sufficed  to  kill  that  body?  to  dig  a  grave  for  it?  to  make  Etta 
Alwyn  a  memory  ?     No  !     Over  and  over  again,  no  ! — though 
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since  her  marriage  she  had  never  seen  him,  and  he  had  never 
seen  her  ',  though  they  had  never  exchanged  greeting  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  letter,  or  message,  yet  the  old  love  was  living,  and 
breathing,  and  suffering  still. 

It  was  the  mere  name  of  a  heart  he  was  offering  to  the  girl 
down  by  the  river ;  and  it  may  be — yes,  it  may — that,  as  he 
journeyed  on,  Lawrence  felt  some  prickings  of  conscience  about 
the  lovely  eyes  which  were  lifted  so  often  to  his,  appealingly, 
trustingly. 

"  But  she  is  so  fond  of  me,  poor  little  simpleton,"  he  thought, 
as  he  put  up  his  feet  on  the  opposite  cushion  and  unfolded  his 
Thnes,  and  drew  the  blue  blind  across  to  the  exact  number  of 
inches  that  suited  his  convenience,  "  she  is  so  fond  of  me," — 
and  the  man,  who  felt  he  had  suffered  a  very  much  more  griev- 
ous loss  than  Olivine  was  a  gain,  comforted  himself  with  the 
idea  of  conferring  happiness  on  her,  and  securing  at  the  same 
time  a  very  good  position  indeed  for  Lawrence  Barbour. 

Not  but  that  he  had  a  kind  of  sentiment  for  Olivine  which 
was  rather  like  love  than  otherwise.  He  felt  very  fond  of  her, 
more  particularly  when  Percy  Forbes  was  by.  He  entertained 
an  impression  that  he  held  a  kind  of  property  in  her,  and  was 
inclined  to  resent  as  a  personal  affront  the  idea  of  any  other 
person  wishing  to  gain  her  affections  also. 

Though  it  was  his  worst  he  was  giving  her ;  though  it  wag 
the  very  ashes  of  the  love  he  had  felt  for  another  w^oman  that 
he  was  laying  at  her  feet,  still  he  required  the  whole  of  her  love 
in  exchange,  and  thought  then,  perhaps,  the  bargain  was  all  in 
her  favour. 

Without  a  fortune,  he  would  most  probably  not  have  thought 
her  worth  the  exchange  at  all ;  but  he  did  not  say  this  even  to 
himself,  and  Olivine,  wandering  with  him  over  the  green  fields, 
and  along  the  pleasant  paths,  and  across  the  low  chalk  hills 
down  by  the  river,  was  happy  as  a  queen ;  while  Mr.  Sondes, 
contented  and  satisfied  at  last,  looked  on  approvingly,  and 
allowed  matters  to  take  their  course. 

He  had  his  ideal  of  what  a  husband  should  be,  and  Lawrence 
to  a  great  extent  fulfilled  that  ideal.  He  wanted  to  see  Olivine 
married  to  a  man  who  would  not  sit  down  content  with  the 
fortune  she  brought  him,  but  who  would  merely  use  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  greater  worldly  successes.  He  wanted  a 
man,  steady,  resolute,  of  gentle  blood,  yet  a  worker,  free  from 
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fashionable  follies,  aping  no  fashionable  vices,  who  would  see 
to  his  "  little  niece,"  and  keep  her  safe  from  trouble  and  from 
temptation  when  the  days  came,  that  might  come  any  moment, 
in  which  he  could  be  with  her  no  more. 

It  was  no  detriment  to  Lawrence  in  his  eyes  that  he  had 
loved  Miss  Alwyn ;  rather,  perhaps,  Mr.  Sondes  considered  it 
an  advantage  for  him  to  have  passed  tlirough  such  an  experi- 
ence before  marriage.  If  he  gave  Olivine  to  this  young  man, 
he  would  save  her  from  the  same  misery  as  her  mother  had 
endured. 

Supposing  that  poor  lady  had  chosen  differently:  married 
Mr.  Sondes  instead  of  his  brother;  how  pleasant  and  happy 
her  life  would  have  been ;  and  how  much  better  it  was  for  him 
to  choose  a  husband  like  Lawrence  Barbour  for  his  niece,  rather 
than  any  individual  the  world  might  consider  more  taking,  such 
as  Percy  Forbes,  for  instance. 

"A  man  without  half  Barbour's  abilities,"  reflected  Mr. 
Sondes;  "  who  is  a  flirt — a  mere  butterfly,  and  who  would  spend 
Olivine's  money  as  he  once  spent  his  own;  who  has  not  a  thing 
to  recommend  him,  even  to  women,  except  a  handsome  face ! 
No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Forbes,"  thought  Mr.  Sondes ;  "  my  niece 
must  decline  the  distinguished  honour  you  are  evidendy  desir- 
ous of  conferring  on  her — and  I  only  wish  you  would  propose, 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  so." 

But  Percy  Forbes  did  not  propose ;  he  saw  where  Olivine's 
heart  had  gone  playing  truant ;  and,  feeling  the  game  hopeless, 
he  never  tried  to  win  it. 

"Perhaps  some  day  she  may  find  him  out,"  he  decided; 
"  find  out  he  does  not  love  her,  but  that  I  do,"  and  so  he  set 
himself  to  wait  padently,  and  catch  this  heart  at  its  rebound. 

That  which  Olivine  had  done  unconsciously,  he  did  with 
deliberate  intention.  So  the  world  goes !  the  dainty  one  man 
leaves  untouched,  another  is  greedy  after;  the  bliss  which  rather 
bores  the  favourite  of  fortune,  is  hungered  for  by  his  unlucky 
fellow. 

Dives,  it  may  be,  had  never  so  clear  and  appreciative  a  relish 
of  the  meal  whereat  he  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  as  Lazarus 
of  the  crumbs  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Happiness,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  is  like  food.  If  a  person 
cannot  digest  them,  where  is  the  good  of  the  choicest  viands  ? 
and  probably  it  is  because  abstinence  leaves  the  mental  diges- 
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tion  in  a  healthy  state,  that  those  who  enjoy  few  pleasures  are 
better  able  to  assimilate  them  than  their  apparently  more  fortu- 
nate fellows,  who  have  sat  at  the  world's  feast  so  long,  that  their 
appetites  are  cloyed  and  their  souls  weary. 

Besides,  let  a  thing  he  ever  so  rich,  or  ever  so  rare,  if  you  do 
not  care  for  it,  where  is  the  profit? 

If  a  woman  be  beautiful  as  Venus,  and  yet  not  the  woman 
you  love,  what  to  you  is  the  advantage  ?  Inverting  the  sense  of 
the  old  ballad  a  little,  supposing  she  be  not  the  fair  that  you 
admire,  what  does  it  signify  to  you  how  fair  she  be? 

Let  the  wine  be  of  the  rarest  vintage,  and  you  desire  water, 
shall  the  juice  of  the  grape  seem  good  to  you?  Let  the  thing 
proffered  be  more  valuable,  more  beautiful,  more  perfect  than 
the  toy  on  which  you  have  set  your  heart,  what  then  ?  why,  then, 
if  you  are  a  child,  you  fling  the  jewel  from  you,  and  cry  for  the 
toy ;  and  if  you  are  a  man,  you  but  keep  the  gold,  and  sorrow 
after  the  tinsel. 

*T  is  the  same  rue  worn  with  a  difference. 

Two  years  had  not,  however,  passed  away  for  nothing.  Law- 
rence's pain  was  dulled;  his  anguish  less  bitter;  his  disappoint- 
ment a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  for  all  that,  many  a  time  he  found 
himself  recalling  the  miserv  he  had  endured,  and  thinking  ot 
Henrietta  Alwyn  as  he  never  thought  of  Olivine  Sondes. 

He  knew  Olivine  was  Liia's  superior  in  every  womanly  virtue ; 
he  saw  she  was  pretty,  unselfish,  devoted,  sweet;  spring-flowers 
were  not  purer  than  she ;  all  that  a  man  could  desire  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  children  to  be,  Olivine  was;  but  still  he  did 
not  love  her  as  she  loved  him,  as  he  had  loved  Henrietta  Alwyn. 

Often  when  he  was  walking  with  Olivine  along  the  field-paths 
and  beside  the  river,  when  he,  and  she,  and  Mr.  Sondes,  and 
occasionally  Percy  Forbes,  wended  their  way  towards  West 
Thurrocks,  and  here  and  there  stood  loitering,  looking  at  the 
vessels  going  up  to  London,  or  starting  off  for  distant  ports,  his 
thoughts  were  with  the  past  rather  than  the  present,  in  Hereford 
Street  and  at  Mallingford  End,  instead  of  in  Stepney  Causeway, 
or  the  pleasant  house  at  Grays. 

Since  the  day  when  she  refused  him,  he  and  Etta  had  never 
met.  "  No  "  was  his  last  memory  of  her  voice :  the  last  picture 
of  her  photographed  on  his  recollection  was  taken  while  she 
stood  with  her  hands  uplifted  deprecating  his  anger. 
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How  beautiful !  ah,  Heaven  !  what  was  this  poor  slight  girl 
in  comparison  to  that  grand,  stately,  treacherous  woman,  but — 
well,  "  No  one  can  have  everything,"  as  Percy  Forbes  took  oc- 
casion to  remark,  a  little  bitterly ;  "  if  you  cannot  get  cake,  you 
must  content  yourself  with  bread,"  he  added,  thinking  at  the 
same  time  how  he  would  have  valued  the  bread  that  Lawrence 
deemed  almost  beneath  his  acceptance. 

"  It  was  that  reflection  made  you  come  due  east,  I  suppose, 
when  you  got  your  eight  thousand  pounds,"  retorted  Lawrence ; 
•'  not  that  you  have  bought  so  particularly  much  bread,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  your  money.  Considering  I  started  with  nothing,  I 
think  I  have  done  a  vast  deal  better  than  you ;  though  you  have 
got  a  precious  comfortable  berth,  still  you  are  shelved,  and  no 
mistake  about  the  matter." 

"  A  hare  and  a  tortoise  once  ran  a  race,"  replied  Percy : 
"  perhaps  you  can  remember  which  won,  and  despite  your  polite 
remarks  about  my  slow  rate  of  progress,  and  deficiency  in  those 
gifts  which  have  been  showered  pretty  liberally  on  you,  it  may 
happen  hereafter  that  I  shall  reach  the  winning-post  before  you." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  try  a  race  with  me,"  retorted  Lawrence, 
with  a  sudden  anger. 

"  Then  either  go  on  or  leave  the  course  clear,"  answered 
Percy  Forbes.  "  It  is  not  fair  to  block  up  the  road  another 
man  wants  to  travel." 

"  I  shall  travel  my  own  road  at  my  own  pace,"  retorted  Law- 
rence; "and  should  recommend  you  not  to  attempt  to  dictate 
either  to  me." 

"  '  It  is  a  free  country ; '  for  which  original  remark  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Perkins,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  Lawrence  grew  pale  with  rage,  and  asked  Percy 
"why  the  devil,"  if  he  was  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Perkins  as  to  be 
continually  talking  about  her,  he  did  not  marry  Ada,  and  then 
they  could  all  live  together  at  Reach  House. 

"Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,  your  charming  cousin  would  not  care 
for  so  obscure  a  destiny.  Like  you,  she  believes  in  progress, 
not  in  a  mere  competency,  which,  being  all  I  have  to  offer  to 
any  woman,  compels  me  to  celibacy." 

And  Percy  looked  for  a  moment  actually  grave.  He  thought 
of  the  sweet  face  that  never  brightened  for  him,  of  the  eyes  that 
never  lighted  up  when  he  came  in  sight,  of  the  cheeks  that 
never  coloured  at  his  approach,  of  the  girl  who  had  no  love  to 
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give  him,  but  who  loved  this  other  man  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  nature. 

From  that  day  Lawrence  began  seriously  to  think  of  marry- 
ing Olivine — thought  of  doing  so  without  any  reluctance,  but 
rather  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.  He  was  weary  of  lodgings; 
he  wanted  to  have  a  home,  a  house  of  his  own ;  he  could  not 
blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  Olivine  would  be  a  capital  match; 
and  he  began  to  think  it  was  quite  time  for  him  to  commence 
making  more  rapid  steps  towards  fortune  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.  He  could  not  go  on  being  a  clerk  for  ever ;  and  he 
knew  he  should  not  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  he  had  hitherto 
travelled  much  longer.  His  health  was  never  likely  to  be  good ; 
he  had  those  attacks  occasionally  which  promised  some  day 
completely  to  prostrate  him.  After  Miss  Alwyn's  rejection,  he 
had  fought  with  his  troubles,  and  stuck  to  his  work,  and  turned 
a  defiant  face  on  a  world  which  would  have  sympathised  with 
him  ;  and  the  effort  had  done  him  no  good.  He  had  spent  his 
strength  in  trying  to  meet  his  sorrow  like  a  man  ;  and  no  one — 
none  save  Olivine  Sondes — ever  knew  how  heavily  the  blow  had 
fallen,  how  deep  the  wound  had  been. 

He  had  let  her  pity  him,  and  her  pity  and  sympathy  were 
grateful ;  he  had  told  her  of  Miss  Alwyn's  perfidy,  because  he 
knew  Miss  Alwyn  would  not  hesitate  to  give  her  version  of  his 
presumption.  He  allowed  the  girl  to  talk  to  him  about  Mr. 
Gainswoode  and  Mallingford  End,  and  he  found  the  talk  mourn- 
fully comforting.  Olivine  went  down  to  stay  at  Mallingford,  and 
had  a  whole  budget  of  news  to  unfold  on  her  return. 

"  And  she  is  so  sorry  you  will  not  visit  them,"  Olivine  finished. 
**She  told  me  to  say,  with  her  kindest  remembrances,  that  she 
and  Mr.  Gainswoode  would  be  delighted  if  you  would  go  down 
there,  if  it  were  but  for  a  couple  of  days.  And  do  not  you  think 
you  could,  since  she  wishes  it,  and  seems  so  vexed  about  never 
seeing  you,  now?" 

"Ah  !  Olivine,"  he  answered,  "it  would  have  been  well  for 
me  if  I  had  never  seen  her  at  all." 

"  But  you  know  you  cannot  help  that  now ;  and  being  friends 
with  her  could  not  do  you  any  harm,  could  it  ?  " 

"  It  could  not  do  me  any  good,"  lie  replied ;  "  not  half  the 
good  that  talking  to  you  does,  at  all  events." 

" Do  you  really  like  talking  to  me?"  she  asked. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  he  replied. 
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"  I  cannot  imagine  why,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  must  seem  so 
dull  and  stupid  to  you,  who  are  so  quick  and  clever." 

Lawrence  laughed.  "  I  am  not  going  to  spoil  you  with 
flattery,  sweet,"  he  replied;  and  then  the  pretty  face  was  uncon- 
sciously bent  down  a  little  to  hide  her  pleasure,  and  Olivine  ran 
about  the  house  with  a  lighter  step,  with  a  more  elastic  tread, 
after  his  departure. 

And  so,  hnally,  as  I  have  said,  when  two  years  had  passed 
by,  Lawrence  found  himself  going  constantly  down  to  Grays, 
hurrying  away  from  London  and  business,  from  Stepney  and 
Limehouse,  and  money  and  office  and  ledger,  to  spend  his 
evenings  with  Mr.  Sondes  and  Olivine,  and  to  find  a  pleasure 
undreamed  of  before  in  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

For  the  man  was  weary — there  could  be  no  question  about 
that — weary  of  the  eternal  work,  of  the  everlasting  grind,  of  the 
whirl  of  London  life,  of  the  din  and  the  noise,  of  the  mental 
wear  and  tear,  of  the  continual  turmoil ;  and  he  was  wont,  when 
the  train  had  once  fairly  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to 
settle  himself  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sights  and  sounds 
with  a  keen  physical  relish,  Avhich  is  only  perhaps  to  be  earned 
by  long  sojourn  and  incessant  labour  of  head  or  hand  in  a  great 
city. 

The  very  smell  of  the  earth  was  grateful  to  him  ;  the  sight  ot 
the  grass,  of  the  shining  river,  of  the  green  knolls,  of  the  white 
chalk  cliffs  about  Purfieet,  of  the  little  plantation  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  lying  between  the  station  and  the  river,  aft'ected  his 
heart  in  those  days  as  the  sight  of  very  much  more  lovely  scenery 
failed  to  touch  it  in  after  days. 

Many  and  many  a  time,  when  grievous  sickness  fell  upon  him 
in  the  years  which  were  then  to  come,  Lawrence  Barbour  felt 
the  peace  of  that  sinless  summer  come  back  and  brood  over  his 
soul,  come  back  and  bring  a  blessing  with  it. 

Up  to  that  point  his  life,  since  he  fairly  settled  to  business, 
had  been  rushed  through  at  express  pace.  He  had  worked 
hard  all  day ;  he  had  danced  attendance  in  Hereford  Street  in 
the  evenings;  and  when  once  Hereford  Street  began  to  know 
him  no  more,  oflice  and  laboratory  beheld  him  labouring  away 
continually. 

"  I  will  get  rich,"  he  thought,  "  for  my  own  sake.  I  used  to 
work  for  her,  but  now  I  will  work  for  myself."  And  he  did 
work,  till  Mr.  Sondes,  saying  he  would  have  to  lie  up  to  a  cer- 
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tainty  if  he  refused  to  have  mercy  on  either  mind  or  body,  bade 
him  leave  the  office  every  evening  in  time  to  catch  the  last  down- 
train  and  come  to  them  at  Grays. 

"What  good  is  money  without  health ?"  he  finished ;  "and 
your  health  is  none  so  strong,  that  you  need  be  playing  tricks 
wdth  it.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  The  end  of  the  year  will  not  find 
you  the  poorer  for  a  little  idleness." 

So  Lawrence  travelled  every  night  to  Grays,  where  he  and 
Olivine  sang  together  in  the  cheerful  pretty  sitting-room  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  while  Mr.  Sondes  looked  out 
upon  the  garden,  and  thought  about  the  lovers,  hoping  all  the 
time  he  had  made  no  mistake — that  Lawrence  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  keep  his  darling  from  the  evil  to  come. 

But  still  the  young  man  dallied  ■with  his  happiness,  and  Mr. 
Sondes  became  impatient,  and,  growing  restless  and  irritable, 
began  to  encourage  Percy  Forbes'  visits,  and  to  talk  more  with 
him  as  they  walked  across  the  fields  than  he  had  ever  done  to 
LawTence. 

There  was  some  knowledge  lying  between  the  pair  in  which 
the  favoured  lover  did  not  participate  ;  Lawrence  grew  anxious 
and  uneasy,  and  his  dislike  of  Percy  Forbes  increased  daily,  and 
he  decided  that  he  must  know  for  certain  whether  Olivine  was 
to  be  his  or  not ;  he  must  take  the  final  leap,  and  bind  himself. 
Well,  the  fate  was  not  so  hard  an  one.  With  Etty  Alwyn  a 
memory,  the  reality  of  Olivine  w-as  not  completely  disagreeable. 
He  should  have  a  pleasant  home,  a  sweet,  gentle  wife ;  some- 
thing once  again  to  work  for;  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Sondes 
that  very  evening,  and  he  carried  out  his  intention ;  he  took 
an  opportunity  under  the  moonlight  to  talk  to  his  employer  in 
the  garden  and  prefer  his  petition. 

"  What  I  am  saying  may  seem  presumptuous,"  he  proceeded, 
rather  disconcerted  by  Mr.  Sondes'  continued  silence.  "  I  know 
I  am  poor;  that  it  must  appear  to  you  a  wretched  match  for 
your  niece ;  but  still,  if  you  give  her  to  me,  I  will  try  to  make 
her  happy;  to  be  to  her  all  you  have  been." 

"  You  could  not,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes ;  "  no  man  could  be 
to  her  what  I  have  been ;  no  man,  whether  father  or  husband, 
or  brother  or  son,  could  ever  love  that  child  as  I  have  loved 
her.  She  has  been  the  one  thought  of  my  life ;  what  woman  is 
the  one  thought  of  her  husband?" 

"  She  shall  be  my  one  thought,"  said  Lawrence;  "whom  have 
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I  beside  her  on  earth  ?  If  you  think,  because  I  once  was  fond 
of  Miss  Alwyn,  that  I  cannot  give  your  niece  a  better  love,  you 
are  mistaken.  Let  me  only  show  you  how  faithfully  I  will  dis- 
charge my  trust.  Let  me  only  prove  I  have  outlived  my  folly ; 
let  me  only  work  for  her ;  give  me  some  great  thing  to  do,  and 
I  will  do  it.  Surely,  sir,  you  must  have  seen  what  the  result 
would  be ;  you  cannot  have  meant  to  raise  my  hopes  only  to 
dash  them  down  again." 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes ;  "  but  yet  I  fear.  Let  us  walk 
down  towards  the  river,"  he  added,  abruptly;  and  in  the  bright 
moonlight  Olivine  saw  them  loiter  slowly  to  the  water's  edge, 
talking  as  they  went. 

When  they  came  back  an  hour  afterwards  Mr.  Sondes  looked 
relieved  and  Lawrence  happy.  It  was  all  settled ;  if  Olivine 
were  willing  to  have  him,  Lawrence  Barbour  had  permission  to 
marry  her.  Mr.  Sondes  had  told  him  what  he  would  do  for 
them.  He  would  not  have  any  one  marry  his  child  for  her 
money,  and  he  told  Lawrence  as  much  ;  neither  should  she  go 
to  any  man  penniless,  nor  should  any  penniless  man  wed  her ; 
but,  said  Mr.  Sondes, 

"  Consider  yourself  from  to-night  a  partner  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  in  my  business,  whether  you  marry  Olivine  or  whether 
you  do  not.  She  has  her  own  fortune — a  small  one;  but  what 
I  have  to  leave  behind  me  I  shall  in  all  human  probability  not 
bequeath  to  her.  Think  the  matter  well  over.  Remember,  I 
mean  precisely  what  I  say — so  much  and  no  more — and  make 
up  your  mind  accordingly.  If  you  love  my  niece  for  her  own 
self,  marry  her ;  if  you  do  not,  for  God's  sake  leave  her  the 
chance  of  becoming  hereafter  the  wife  of  some  one  who  will  love 
her  disinterestedly.  Did  I  not  believe  you  would  strive  to  make 
her  happy,  that  you  would  be  faithful  to  and  tender  with  her,  I 
would  rather  cut  out  my  tongue  than  give  my  consent  to  your 
marrying  her.  She  has  never  heard  a  harsh  word,  remember. 
Perhaps  I  have  reared  her  too  tenderly  for  her  future  peace,  but 
I  did  it  for  the  best ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  error,  if  it 
really  were  one." 

"She  shall  be  to  me  as  she  has  been  to  you,"  answered 
Lawrence ;  and  he  meant  what  he  said — meant  it  then,  every 
sentence  :  and  the  more  he  thought  about  the  matter  the  more 
steadily  resolved  he  felt  to  cherish  Olivine  very  tenderly. 

He  had  no  doubt  about  her  acceptance  of  him,  and  no  doubt 
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upon  tliat   point   had  seeaied  to  have  ever  occurred  to  Mr. 
Sondes. 

"It  is  not  a  particularly  dignified  attitude  for  a  heroine, that 
of  waiting  to  be  asked  ;  and  yet  that  there  was  anything  singular 
in  it,  or  that  he  ever  should  come  to  think  less  of  her  in  conse- 
quence, were  ideas  which  never  crossed  Lawrence's  mind. 

She  had  loved  him  from  a  child,  and  he  would  take  her  now 
she  was  a  girl  and  try  to  give  her  a  better  affection  than  he  had 
ever  felt  for  Henrietta  Alwyn. 

If  he  searched  England  through  for  a  wife,  where  could  he 
find  anyone  softer,  sweeter,  more  amiable  than  Olivine?  In 
a  dream  he  walked  about  London.  With  his  thoughts  at  Grays, 
he  attended  to  business,  and  answered  letters,  and  tried  experi- 
ments, and  spoke  to  customers,  till  at  last  the  time  came  for 
leaving  off  work  for  the  week,  and  going  down  to  the  river's 
side  for  Saturday  evening,  for  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  Sunday 
night. 

He  was  rather  late  in  arriving  at  the  station  ;  he  had  but  time 
to  show  his  ticket  and  jump  into  a  carriage  before  the  train 
started. 

Quite  by  accident  he  had  chosen  his  carriage,  and  yet  the 
moment  he  dropped  into  his  place  he  beheld  Percy  Forbes  seated 
opposite  to  him. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  am  going  to  Grays ;  where  are  you  off  to  ?  "  retorted  Mr. 
Forbes. 

"  Grays  also,"  answered  Lawrence,  sulkily;  and  he  took  refuge 
behind  his  newspaper.  The  little  town  had  already  in  his 
opinion  seen  enough  and  too  much  of  Mr.  Percy  Forbes ;  and, 
had  he  dared,  he  would  have  ventured  to  hint  this  'mpression 
to  Mr.  Sondes. 

Not  daring,  however,  to  intimate  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
vented  his  displeasure  on  his  companion,  and  treated  him  during 
the  journey  with  such  marked  coldness,  that  Percy  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  pages  of  a  time-table,  and  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  express  trains  and  parliamentaries,  of  rates  of 
carriage,  and  the  charge  for  horse-boxes. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  with  the  Sondeses  ?  "  asked  Lawrence, 
laying  down  his  newspaper  when  they  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  Grays. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  answered  Percy,  without  lifting  his  eyes 
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from  his  time-table ;   and   not   another  word  was  exchanged 
between  them  till  they  said  "  Good  evening  "  on  the  platform. 

"  My  way  lies  in  this  direction,"  remarked  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
he  crossed  the  line  and  walked  slowly  down  past  the  churcli, 
into  the  principal  street  of  the  town. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  thought  Lawrence  ;  and  he  took 
the  upper  road,  which  led  him  to  Mr,  Sondes'  house. 

Before  the  evening  was  ended,  however,  Percy  Forbes  called 
to  see  his  friends;  and  whilst  Lawrence  and  Olivine  loitered 
together  in  the  garden,  the  two  men  sat  in  the  pleasant  drawing- 
room,  talking  earnestly. 

"  I  have  given  my  consent,"  Mr.  Sondes  remarked  at  length, 
"  and  if  she  likes  to  have  him  she  shall.  I  am  grieved  for  you, 
Mr.  Forbes,  but " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that,"  Percy  answered,  gently ;  but  he  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  window,  and  remained  looking  out  over 
the  fields  and  the  river  without  seeing  anything  very  distinctly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  before  he  added  another  word.  "  I  would 
have  tried  to  make  her  happy,"  he  said  at  length,  and  then  he 
sat  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  like  one  who, 
having  received  a  heavy  blow,  tries  to  bear  the  pain  patiently 
and  in  silence. 

"  Never  mention  it  to  her,"  he  entreated  at  last.  "  I  should 
not  wish  her  to  know  what  suffering  her  sweet  face  has  caused," 
and  he  looked  up  at  Mr.  Sondes  with  such  an  expression  of 
anguish  on  his  usually  gay  countenance,  that  the  elder  man's 
heart  was  touched. 

"  Mr.  Forbes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  never  done  you 
justice,"  and  a  terrible  doubt  swept  across  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  had  not  after  all  made  a  mistake. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have,"  answered  Percy,  dolefully ;  "  but  yet 
I  think,  had  I  married  a  wife  like  her,"  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  garden  as  he  spoke,  "  I  might  have  made  something 
of  my  future  still.     Well,  it  was  not  to  be — it  was  not  to  be." 

Who  that  night  was  gayer  than  Percy  Forbes?  who  talked  so 
fast  and  talked  so  well  ?  who  told  so  many  stories,  or  seemed  so 
utterly  careless  and  light-hearted?  who  could  liave  promised 
more  readily  to  go  to  church  with  them  the  next  day,  and  return 
to  dinner?  and  yet  there  came  a  moment  just  before  his  depar- 
ture, when  he  stood  at  the  gate  with  Mr.  Sondes,  and  said,  with 
his  face  looking  pale  and  troubled  in  the  moonlight — 
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"  It  is  all  settled,  I  see ;  and  ray  chance,  poor  as  it  was,  is 
lost." 

"  There  are  others  in  the  world." 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  reply;  "for  others,  but  not  for  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Mr.  Sondes  repeated. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  sorry,"  answered  Percy;  "so  long 
as  she  is  happy,  what  does  it  signify?"  and  he  wrung  Mr.  Sondes' 
hand,  and  turned  to  go  away. 

"  One  second,  Forbes ;  you  will  remember  your  promise " 

"  I  will,  and  keep  it  implicitly,"  was  the  reply,  and  with  that 
sentence  still  trembling  on  his  lips,  he  left  the  house  which  held 
her,  and  went  down  the  hill,  and  along  the  lower  road,  and  up 
the  main  street,  and  so  back  to  his  inn. 

And  Mr.  Sondes  remained  at  the  gate,  watching  his  retreating 
figure  till  it  disappeared  from  sight.  Under  the  moonlight  he 
stood  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  which  were  not  pleasant 
thoughts,  till  Olivine  came  softly  behind  him,  and  said, — 

"  Uncle ! " 

"  Yes,  love,"  he  answered,  absently. 

"  Won't  you  kiss  me  ? "  she  asked,  and  she  took  his  hand, 
and  crept  close  up  to  his  side.  "  Lawrence  says  you  know — 
that  is,  you  told  him " 

"  In  plain  words,  I  am  to  lose  you,  darling,"  and  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
while  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  fell  on  her  face. 

"What  a  simpleton  I  am,"  he  said  at  last;  "what  a  stupid, 
foolish,  weak,  old  man,"  and  he  kissed  her  again,  and  led  her 
back  into  the  house. 

"Uncle,"  she  sobbed,  "you  will  never  lose  me;  no  one 
could  ever  separate  me  from  you." 

"  Hush,  hush,  love— I  know  that ;  it  was  but  my  folly.  Kiss 
me  once  more.  Olivine.  And  now  we  will  be  wise  people — 
wise  and  sensible,  like  our  neighbours." 

Re-entering  the  drawing-room,  he  held  out  his  hand  in  silence 
to  Lawrence,  and  so  the  thing  was  settled ;  and  the  trio  sat  to- 
gether for  a  little  time  looking  out  at  the  moon  shining  on  the 
river — on  the  river  which  was  gliding  away  so  surely,  though  so 
gently,  towards  the  sea ! 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

LAWRENCE   UNDERSTANDS. 

But  few  of  my  readers  are  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  even 
the  external  appearance  of  the  parish  church  of  Stepney — witli 
that  St.  Dunstan's,  which  is  really  much  more  St.  Dunstan's-in- 
the-East  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  famous  lantern  edifice — 
with  that  St.  Dunstan's  where  the  stone  from  Carthage  makes 
its  prosaic  lamentation  in  very  bad  poetry — where  the  Spectator 
found  food  for  satire — where  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  the  fortu- 
nate heroine  of  "  The  Fish  and  the  Ring,"  sleeps  that  sleep 
which  no  dreams  of  romance  come  to  disturb — where  rests  an 
individual  who  has  chosen  to  send  his  name  down  to  posterity 
in  the  following  fashion : — 

Whoever  treadeth  on  this  stone, 

I  pray  you  ti-ead  most  neatly  ; 
For  underneath  the  same  doth  lie 

Your  honest  friend  Will  Wheatley — 

where  another  person  has  even  less  weight  of  epitaph,  and  re- 
mains content  with  assuring  us  that — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalhelds  weaver,  and  that  is  all — 

where,  in  fact,  there  is  much  which  is  old,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, surrounded  by  a  vast  deal  more  which  is  very  modern, 
very  sad,  and  very  repelling. 

Creat  at  one  time  was  the  parish  of  Stepney,  comprising,  as 
it  did,  Limehouse,  Stratford-le-Bow,  Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields, 
Poplar,  Shadwell,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East.  ^Vide  were  its 
boundaries,  vast  its  extent :  it  reached  down  to  the  Thames  ;  it 
wandered  beside  the  Lea;  it  stretched  right  away  into  London; 
it  gathered  in  its  tithes  from  north,  east,  south,  and  west ;  the 
shadow  of  that  old  grey  tower  lay  across  many  a  field  ;  its  priests 
garnered  the  tenth  of  all  the  corn  that  grew  and  ripened  over 
many  a  wide  acre  of  country. 

Time  was  when  St.  Dunstan's  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
tract  of  arable,  marsh,  meadow,  and  jxtsture  land.  Seventy  years 
since,  even,  after  the  parish  had  been  grievously  shorn  of  its 
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fair  proportions—  after  its  size  was  curtailed,  and  district  upon 
district  taken  out  of  its  once  vast  extent — there  were  fifteen 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  still  unbuilt  over — fifteen  hundred 
acres  that  are  now  covered  thick  with  houses — filled  to  over- 
flowing with  densely-packed  human  beings. 

It  is  not  a  genteel  neighbourhood  at  this  moment  of  writing. 
The  pleasant  houses  of  the  old  citizens  who  used  to  repair  to 
Stepney  for  change  of  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
country,  are  gone  almost  without  exception.  The  quaint  red 
brick  mansions,  the  shady  gardens,  the  winding  walks,  the  shel- 
tered paddocks,  the  rich  meadows,  these  things  are  phantoms 
and  memories  of  the  long  ago.  Streets  cover  the  green  fields 
of  a  few  years  since ;  lines  and  lines  of  small  houses  have  obli- 
terated the  former  land-marks,  have  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  little  village  of  Stibenhede, 
lying  some  distance  out  of  town,  is  now  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  great  Babylon  itself.  The  most  countrified-looking  portion 
of  Stepney  is  at  present  its  graveyard; — the  only  vestige  of 
respectable  or  picturesque  antiquity  which  the  parish  contains 
is  its  church. 

And  that  stands  dark  and  still  the  same  as  ever.  It  stands 
among  the  houses,  as  it  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  sweet 
country,  with  its  grey  hoary  tower  rearing  itself  against  the  sky; 
and  the  bells,  the  sweet  sounds  whereof  formerly  floated  over 
garden  and  meadow  and  marsh  land,  now  ring  out  amidst  brick 
and  mortar  and  stone — now  peal  joyously,  or  toll  mournfully,  in 
the  ears  of  men  and  women  who  reside  where  the  lark  once 
made  her  lonely  nest,  where  cowslips  grew  and  cattle  browsed, 
in  the  days  when  London  and  the  din  thereof  were  things  that 
lay  far  away  from  St.  Dunstan's  and  Stepney. 

Now,  friends,  the  fifteen  hundred  acres  are  built  over ;  there 
are  streets  where  there  were  field-paths,  alleys  where  there  were 
hedgerows ;  there  is  a  great  population  of  struggling  men  and 
careworn  women  congregated  together  around  the  old  church 
where  Olivine  Sondes  and  Lawrence  Barbour  became  in  due 
time  man  and  wife. 

Their  wedding  was  no  private  affair,  transacted  in  a  comer, 
effected  by  means  of  a  couple  of  carriages,  a  sleepy  clergyman, 
a  disgusted  clerk,  and  an  indignant  pew-opener.  That  was  no 
ceremony  huddled  over  as  though  the  pair  felt  properly  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  desired  to  let  the  world  know  as  httle  of  their 
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folly  as  might  be.  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  the  twain 
were  married.  From  amongst  a  select  body  of  respectable 
parishioners  collected  inside  the  church,  and  a  mob  of  ragged 
urchins  and  questionable  roughs  gathered  about  the  gates, 
perched  on  the  low  wall  surroundmg  the  graveyard,  holding  on 
by  the  iron  railings,  and  scattered  over  the  tombs,  Lawrence 
Barbour,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  her  friends,  bore  away 
his  girl-wife,  proudly  and  gracefully  enough. 

Reversing  the  usual  rule,  he  grew  very  fond  of  Olivine  after 
he  was  engaged  to  her;  he  came  to  love  her  with  the  same  kind 
of  love  as  a  man  Avho  has  had  a  hard,  stormy,  exciting  life  gets 
in  time  to  feel  for  the  sweet  home-rest,  for  the  great  peace  of  a 
quiet  domestic  existence. 

With  her  there  were  no  storms  or  tempests,  no  dark  quarrels, 
no  great  bursts  of  sunshine.  It  was  all  like  the  calm  of  a  still 
summer  evening  ;  it  was  all  first-love,  and  adoration,  and  cling- 
ing affection  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  something  which 
was  very  like  love,  and  which  promised  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  rather  uncertain  passion  to  admiration. 

Lawrence  himself,  at  all  events,  was  satisfied;  so  were  Olivine 
and  Mr.  Sondes,  and  the  spectators  and  the  bridal  party,  uith 
the  exception,  it  might  be,  of  Percy  Forbes,  who,  standing  back 
a  little,  among  the  least  honourable  guests,  lifted  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  when  Lawrence  and  Olivine  became  man  and  wife,  and 
looked  first  at  him,  and  then  at  her,  and  then  fixedly  at  Mr. 
Sondes. 

It  was  a  curiously  comprehensive  look,  and  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  about  it  which  attracted  the  attention  and  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  church. 

"  Whatever,  Mr.  Forbes,  were  you  a-staring  at  Mrs.  Barbour 
for  so  particular?"  asked  Mrs.  Jackson,  getting  Percy  pinned 
up  against  a  pew-door,  and  putting  the  question  in  a  flutter  ot 
feminine  amazement. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  how  a  bride  looked  at  the  especial  moment 
when  she  leaves  hope  behind,"  answered  Percy,  lightly, 
"  Frankly,  I  must  say  a  woman  accepts  the  inevitable  with 
more  resignation  than  a  man.  It  is  an  interesting  study  that 
of  bride  and  bridegroom.  I  shall  probably  pursue  it  in  other 
churches." 

"  What  a  character  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"  A  good  one,  I  hope,"  he  returned ;  and  then  he  followed 
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the  bridal  party  into  the  vestry,  and  beheld  OUvine  signing, 
with  a  pretty  confusion,  her  maiden  name  for  the  last  time. 
When  she  finished  she  chanced  to  look  up,  and  caught  Percy's 
glance  fixed  upon  her;  and  over  the  heads  bent  down  to  scruti- 
nise the  signatures  in  the  registry,  she  smiled  at  her  old  friend 
with  a  sweet  abashed  timidity. 

She  was  losing  her  courage,  and  he  saw  it ;  she  was  turning 
on  the  very  threshold  of  her  new  life  to  look  half-regretfuUy 
on  the  life  which  might  never  be  more ;  and  over  the  heads, 
through  the  little  crowd,  he  smiled  back  and  nodded  encou- 
ragingly, and  the  young  thing  took  heart  again. 

She  passed  close  by  where  he  stood  when  she  walked  down 
the  aisle  clinging  to  Lawrence's  arm,  but  she  never  knew,  till 
the  years  were  come  and  gone,  that  he  had  caught  a  fold  of  her 
white  dress  as  it  touched  him  in  her  progress — caught  it  just 
for  a  moment  in  his  despair  at  feeling  she  had  gone  from  him 
for  ever. 

What  a  sweet,  young,  girlish,  innocent  creature  she  was,  float- 
ing away  from  him  in  a  cloud  of  white ;  strangers  even  turned 
to  look  at  her;  the  aged  women  who  thronged  the  free  seats 
said  she  looked  just  like  an  angel;  and  Percy  Forbes,  who 
heard  one  of  them  utter  this  remark,  and  felt  that  it  exactly 
expressed  his  own  thought  in  the  matter,  gave  the  old  crone  a 
sovereign,  and  left  her  standing  in  the  church-porch  in  a  state 
of  wonderment  unspeakable. 

There  was  a  goodly  company  bidden  to  the  wedding  break- 
fast. Olivine's  few  relatives  were  there,  and  all  Lawrence  Bar- 
bour's kindred  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  He  had 
taken  care  to  let  it  be  generally  known  amongst  his  people  that 
Olivine  was  not  merely  an  heiress,  but  that  she  had  gentle  blood 
in  her  veins  to  boot ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  himself  had  every 
chance  of  some  day  becoming  a  millionaire. 

All  of  which  proved  irresistible.  From  far  and  from  near  the 
Barbours  came  flocking  ;  and  Stepney  Causeway  and  the  Com- 
mercial Road  saw  that  day  such  a  sight  of  carriages,  and  coach- 
men, and  footmen,  and  grand  gentlemen  and  great  ladies,  as 
astonished  the  minds  of  the  juvenile  population,  and  caused 
many  a  workman  to  stand  open-mouthed  looking  at  the  show, 
M'hen  he  should  have  been  making  better  use  of  the  hour  allotted 
to  him  for  dinner. 

*'  Yes,"  remarked  Lawrence  Barbour  to  Mr.  Perkins,  while  he 
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surveyed  his  fashionable  relatives  with  a  certain  contempt,  "they 
can  come  fast  enough  now ;  but  if  you  had  not  helped  me  up, 
I  think  I  might  have  waited  long  enough  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  society ; "  and  he  wrung  Mr.  Perkins'  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  Mr.  Perkins  wrung  his  in  return,  for  the  chemist  felt  pleased 
and  gratified  at  this,  the  most  grateful  speech  he  had  ever  heard 
his  kinsman  utter. 

Quite  in  a  flutter,  with  visions  of  heaven  knows  what  splendid 
future  looming  before  him,  with  a  dim  idea  of  becoming  a  Bar- 
bour of  Mallingford  once  more,  with  a  strange  sense  of  being  at 
once  a  very  insignificant  and  a  very  important  performer  in  the 
day's  proceedings — Mr.  Barbour  senior  came  up  at  this  juncture 
to  the  window  where  Mr.  Perkins  and  Lawrence  stood  talking 
together,  and  would  have  shaken  hands  with  the  former,  but 
that  the  chemist,  turning  very  red,  buried  his  hands  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  trousers  pockets,  trying  hard  all  the  while  to  look 
as  though  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Barbour  had  intended  it. 

Truth  was,  the  chemist  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which 
the  country  gentleman  had  repelled  his  friendly  advances  in  the 
days  that  were  gone.  Humble  though  he  might  be,  he  had  felt, 
and  felt  keenly,  the  freezing  civility,  the  immeasurable  superiority, 
the  intense  pride  of  Mr.  Barbour's  demeanour  when  Mr.  Barbour 
came  up  to  see  Lawrence  in  the  hospital. 

"  I  can  be  friendly  to  a  man  always,"  Mr.  Perkins  remarked 
subsequently  to  his  partner,  "or  I  can  be  friendly  to  a  man 
never;  but  I  cannot  be  both;"  at  which  observation  Mr.  Sondes 
laughed,  and  said,  "  You  know  a  good  deal  of  chemistry,  but 
you  know  very  little  of  the  world." 

*'  If  blowing  hot  one  day,  and  cold  the  next,  constitutes  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  I  do  not  wish  to  change  my  ignorance,"  Mr. 
Perkins  retorted,  and  Mr.  Sondes  laughed  again. 

But  at  a  later  period  of  the  entertainment,  after  the  happy 
pair  had  left  for  the  Continent,  after  a  considerable  number  of 
toasts  had  been  honoured,  and  speeches  made,  and  champagne 
swallowed,  Mr.  Perkins,  seeing  how  Mr.  Barbour  was  neglected 
by  his  grand  kinsfolk,  how  it  was  in  honour  of  the  man  who 
had  won  the  first  heat  in  the  Race  for  Wealth,  and  not  out  of 
respect  to  his  father,  or  because  of  any  sentiment  concerning 
blood  being  thicker  than  water,  that  the  notables  had  honoured 
the  East  End  with  their  presence ;  seeing  these  things,  I  say, 
the  chemist  relented,  and  went  and  talked  to  Mr.  Barbour,  who 
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was  somewhat  broken  down  in  those  days,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally. 

And  Mr,  Barbour  felt  grateful  to  Mr.  Perkins  for  his  good- 
nature. Vaguely  he  understood  that  the  old  Barbour  of  Mailing- 
ford — who  had  spent  freely,  who,  having  inherited  a  mortgaged 
property,  had  not  been  wise  in  time,  who  was  but  the  least 
branch  of  a  veiy  poor  and  unprofitable  tree — seemed  amazingly 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  generation,  who  worshipped  a 
much  more  prosaic  and  tangible  god  than  Birth. 

There  was  Edmund,  now  —  Edmund,  who  had  never  soiled 
his  hands  with  trade,  nor  taxed  his  brain  with  arithmetic,  nor 
lived  in  the  East  End,  nor  done  anything  greatly  unbefitting  a 
gentleman  and  a  curate — there  was  Edmund  who  had  assisted 
that  very  morning  in  tying  the  knot  matrimonial,  and  nobody 
took  much  notice  even  of  him. 

The  world  Mr.  Barbour  once  knew  had  gone ;  the  good  old 
times  were  for  him  a  legend  of  the  past ;  the  son  he  had  tried 
to  keep  back  from  independence  and  wealth  was  of  more  social 
importance  than  himself;  and  all  these  views  the  old  man,  weep- 
ing abundantly,  confided  at  a  subsequent  period  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  My  opinion  of  the  matter  being,"  observed  Mrs.  Perkins  to 
her  inferior  half,  "  that  you  had  both  of  you  had  twice  too  much 
wine ; "  which  opinion  was  the  harder  to  bear  patiently  since  Mr. 
Perkins  chanced  to  have  been  exceedingly  moderate  in  his  evi- 
dences of  enthusiasm,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  rather  the  reverse. 

As  for  Ada,  the  extent  to  which  that  young  person  ate,  and 
drank,  and  giggled,  and  flirted  with  Percy  Forbes,  who  chanced 
to  be  the  only  man  present  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, filled  her  father  with  an  unspeakable  shame. 

He  had  never  seen  his  daughter  in  society  before,  and  he 
certainly  had  never  thought  less  of  her  in  his  life. 

"  My  dear,"  he  ventured  to  say  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  after  their 
return  home,  "  do  you  not  think  that  if  Ada  were  a  little 
quieter " 

"  Now,  there  you  go,"  interrupted  his  wife;  "it  is  so  like  men 
to  be  always  interfering  with  every  bit  of  innocent  enjoyment  a 
girl  has,  and  to  be  wanting  to  keep  back  their  children's  high 
spirits,  poor  things.  What  was  I  like  when  you  married  me, 
before  trouble  and  the  cares  of  a  family  broke  me  down,  and 
made  the  drudge  of  me  I  am?     What  was  I  hke?" 

Which  bemg  a  question  incapable  of  receiving  a  compli- 
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mentary  answer,  Mr.  Perkins   shirked   by  saying,  "That  he 
really  could  not  remember." 

'•'  There  's  love  for  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  addressing 
an  imaginary  audience  ;  "  there 's  a  husband  !  It  is  no  wondei* 
Mr.  Sondes  treats  me  like  dirt,  when  the  man  I  married,  whoss 
children  I  am  the  mother  of,  says  he  cannot  remember  what  I 
was  like  when  he  first  popped  the  question.  And  it  seems  to 
me  only  like  yesterday  since  you  and  me  was  walking  home  to- 
gether  " 

'*  I  recollect  all  that,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perkins,  hastily  ;  "  but 
our  courtship  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ada.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  her  dull  or  moping ;  still  I  wish  she  would  keep  herself  a 
litde  more  to  herself." 

"  You  'd  like  to  see  her  such  another  as  that  Olivine  Sondes, 
or  Mrs.  Lawrence  Barbour,  as  I  must  call  her  now,  I  suppose," 
retorted  Mrs.  Perkins;  "you'd  want  to  pinch  your  daughter 
into  just  such  another  piece  of  melancholy  and  affectation  ;  but 
if  that's  your  notion,  Josiah,  of  a  nice  girl,  it's  not  mine.  If 
you  can  turn  against  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  more  nor  I 
can  do;  if  you  have  the  heart  to  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  a 
young  creature's  high  spirits  and  natural  liveliness,  I  won't  stand 
by  and  see  it  done.  Whoever  comes  and  marries  our  Ada, 
won't  come  and  marry  her  for  her  money,  I  hope.  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  reflecting  on  you,  Josiah,  or  hurtful  to  your  feel- 
ings, but  when  a  young  man  is  jilted  by  one  young  lady,  and 
takes  up  right  away  with  another,  people  will  talk.  I  am  sure 
when  Lawrence  asked  Mr.  Alwyn  to-day  how  his  daughter  was, 
his  face  quite  changed.  I  'd  have  been  sorry  to  see  any  one  as 
was  a-going  to  marry  our  Ada  turn  like  ashes  in  a  minute,  and 
drink  cold  water  as  he  did.  I  declare  it  gave  me  quite  a  faint 
feeling.     '  Do  you  see  that  ? '  I  says  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

"  '  See  what  ? '  says  he. 

"'The  bridegroom's  face ;' and  he  turned  and  looked,  and 
understood  it  all  before  you  could  count  ten. 

"  '  It  is  one  of  his  old  attacks,'  he  answered,  quite  careless 
like;  but  I  knew  the  kind  of  old  attack  it  was,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Forbes. 

" '  I  hope  she  '11  be  happy,'  I  said,  to  try  him  what  he 
thought. 

"  '  (}od  grant  it ; '  and  it  was  wonderful  the  serious  manner 
he  had  with  him. 
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"  *  But  still  I  think  as  there 's  a  lady  he  'd  rather  have  had 
without  a  shilling  than  Olivine  Sondes,  if  she  was  made  of 
gold.'" 

"  Now,  quit  that."  It  was  Mr.  Perkins  who  spoke  the  words; 
but  Mrs.  Perkins  could  not  have  recognized  his  voice,  it  was 
so  changed  by  anger,  so  thick  with  passion. 

"  Quit  that,  I  say  !  "  and  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  on  the 
table,  making  the  teacups  rattle  with  his  violence  ;  "  if  you  can- 
not speak  without  making  mischief,  hold  your  tongue;  if  you 
cannot  use  your  eyes  without  seeing  something  to  make  other 
people  miserable,  I  had  rather  you  were  blind  at  once.  What 
has  Lawrence  done  to  you  that  you  should  call  him  a  mercenary 
villain  ?  How  has  Olivine  injured  you  that  you  should  say 
things  of  her  husband  which  would  make  her  wretched  for  life 
if  they  came  round  to  her  ears?  Don't  let  me  hear  any  more 
such  woman's  gossip,  don't,  I  warn  you;"  and  Mr.  Perkins  left 
the  room  and  shut  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  once  again  address- 
ing an  imaginary  audience;  and  silence  seeming  to  give  consent 
that  the  imaginary  audience  never  had,  Mrs.  Perkins  poured  out 
another  cup  of  tea  and  solaced  herself  therewith. 

Mr.  Alwyn  likewise  had  been  of  the  number  of  the  guests, 
and  made  merry  at  Lawrence's  expense. 

"Did  not  we  always  say  how  it  would  be?"  he  asked  the 
bridegroom.  *'  From  the  time  I  saw  Miss  Sondes  first  at  Grays, 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  match.  How  I  wish  Etta  had  been  in 
England  to  have  made  one  of  us  to-day.  Perhaps  you  may  see 
her  abroad.  If  you  make  any  stay  in  Paris,  be  sure  you  let  her 
know,  that  she  may  call  on  your  wife.  Promise  me  you  will, 
there's  a  good  fellow.  Are  you  off?  Pleasant  journey;  God 
bless  you  !  Good-by,  Mrs.  Barbour,  and  God  bless  you  !  Ah ! 
we  always  said  how  it  would  end  !  '^ 

With  which  piece  of  prophetic  wisdom  Mr.  Alwyn  appeared 
to  be  so  delighted,  that  he  repeated  how  he  had  always  said  it 
would  be  a  match,  to  almost  every  person  in  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  he  declared  to  Mr.  Perkins,  "  I  felt  confident  Sondes 
would  marry  his  niece  to  Barbour,  and  keep  her  near  him.  A 
confoundedly  good  thing  it  must  be  for  Barbour;  he  has  made 
a  capital  hit,  anyhow." 

"  He  has  worked  very  hard,"  Mr.  Perkins  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate. 
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He  lias  worked  too  hard,"  answered  Mr.  Alwyn  ;  "  he  could 
not  have  held  on  at  the  same  pace  much  longer.  After  all,  the 
best  thing  possible  for  him  was  doing  precisely  what  he  has 
done.  A  pretty  wife — wealthy  uncle — good  business.  I  suppose 
you  are  making  vour  five  or  six  thousand  a-year  out  of  Distaif 
Yard,  Perkins?"" 

"  I  wish  we  were,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  simply. 

"  Nonsense,  man ;  you  must  be  coining  there.** 

"If  we  are,  it  is  copper,  then,''  was  the  repl)'.  "The  com- 
missioners are  so  sharp  on  us  now,  we  have  to  alter  our  processes 
every  week.  There  used  to  be  a  fair  profit  on  thorough  good 
articles ;  but  the  trade  is  not  worth  having,  pestered  to  death  as 
we  are.  If  it  were  not  for  Lawrence,  I  think  we  must  have 
closed  long  ago ;  but  he  delights  in  cheating  the  analysers.  He 
adds  and  he  takes  away,  and  keeps  them  in  a  continual  ferment. 
Pity  he  had  not  gone  in  for  regular  chemistry.  He  might  have 
made  a  name  and  a  fortune  to  talk  about." 

"  Would  not  have  had  health  for  it,"  answered  Wx.  Ahvyn. 

"Yes,  he  would,  when  he  first  came  to  London,"  replied  Mr. 
Perkins, 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  reminding  me  of  his  misfortune  and  of 
our  obligation,"  said  Mr,  Alwyn,  drawing  himself  up.  "  It  was 
not  necessary,  however.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  debt  I  owe 
him.     I  am  never  likely  to  forget  it." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Perkins  declared  he  meant  nothing  by  his 
remark;  it  was  simply  a  remark,  and  nothing  more ;  he  intended 
no  sneer;  and  he  trusted  Mr.  Alwyn  would  not  think  he  had 
desired  to  convey  the  slightest  reproach. 

"Don't  say  another  word  of  apology,"  said  Mr.  Alwyn,  com- 
pletely mollified  by  Mr.  Perkins'  humility.  "  I  am  certain  you 
did  not  mean  it — that  the  remark  was  unintentional;  you  can 
understand  how  we  feel  in  the  matter.  You  know  it  must  be 
rather  a  sore  subject.  If,"  went  on  Mr.  Alwyn,  with  a  poor 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "if  I  had  been  a  millionaire,  and  able  to 
give  my  daughter  to  a  struggling  man,  why,  then  the  end  of  the 
story  might  have  been  different.  Or  if  Barbour  could  have  got 
a  partnership,  perhaps  some  arrangement — eh  ?  you  understand. 
As  things  turned  out,  however,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Etta  had 
been  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  to  every  conceivable  comfort. 
She  never  could  have  endured  poverty,  or  even  mere  compe- 
tence.    It  would   have   been  misery  for  both — utter  miserv. 
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Still,  you  know,  they  ouglit  to  have  been  able  to  marry ;  things 
ought  somehow  to  have  turned  out  all  right  for  them.  Not  but 
what  I  think  Barbour  will  be  happier  as  it  is.  Still,  for  all  that, 
you  know  when  a  man  perils  his  life  for  a  woman,  he  naturally 
expects  some  return;  and  I  fear  he,  poor  fellow,  at  one  time  did 
feel  disappointed.  I  wanted  to  say  this  to  somebody  belonging 
to  him,  and  I  hope  we  shall  ail  be  good  friends.  Perhaps  you 
will  some  day  understand  that  I  could  not  help  it,  and  that  this 
is  a  better  match  for  your  relative  in  every  way.  And  if  I  ever 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you  or  him,  or  his  wife,  or  your  wife,  come 
to  me  without  hesitation.  There — there— don't  thank  me;  it  is 
nothing.     God  bless  you.     I  hope  you'll  do  well." 

"  I  wonder  if  his  mind  is  going,"  was  Mr.  Perkins'  inward 
commentary  on  this  speech ;  and  he  thought  the  matter  over 
and  over,  till  at  last  he  decided  there  was  some  fresh  screw 
loose — that  the  house  of  Alwyn  and  Allison  must  be  tottering. 

"  Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Alwyn  is  looking  very  ill  ?  "  he  asked 
his  partner.  "  He  seems  to  me  so  worn,  and  haggard,  and 
strange.'- 

"Ke  is  either  going  into  his  grave  or  the  Bankrupt  Court," 
answered  I\Ir.  Sondes  ;  "  perhaps  both." 

The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  Lawrence,  and  he  thought 
much  oftener  during  his  honeymoon  of  Mr,  Alwyn,  and  Mr. 
Alwyn's  affairs,  than  Olivine  would  exactly  have  approved,  had 
she  been  able  to  read  his  mind. 

As  it  was,  she  took  what  measure  of  attention  Lawrence 
accorded  her  gratefully;  knowing  no  better,  she  thought  the 
love  he  gave  her  was  all  he  had  to  give,  and  felt  satisfied.  If, 
after  a  few  weeks,  he  grew  restless  and  desirous  of  returning  to 
London,  it  never  occurred  to  the  young  wife  that  he  was  tired 
of  her.  He  was  very  kind  to  and  thoughtful  for  her.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  good  and  faithful  husband, 
but  still  day  by  day  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  that 
such  love  as  he  had  once  felt  for  Etta  Alwyn  he  could  never 
feel  for  Olivine  ;  and  day  by  day  he  grew  more  afraid  of  looking 
into  his  own  heart,  lest  he  should  find  that  already  he  repented 
him  of  marrying. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  worshipped  as  Olivine  worshipped  him ; 
to  be  loved  wholly  and  entirely  by  even  such  a  young,  unformed, 
simple  creature ;  it  was  delicious  to  feel  she  believed  in  him 
perfectly;  thought  him  the  best,  and  the  cleverest,  and  the 
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kindest  of  created  beings  ;  but  it  was  not  so  pleasant  to  be  bound 
for  life  to  love  and  cherish  in  return. 

Honeymoons,  he  decided,  were  mistakes.  If  he  had  never 
been  thrown  so  completely  on  his  wife's  society,  he  would  never 
have  found  out  half  of  what  was  in  his  heart  concerning  her. 
He  would  get  back  to  London,  and  to  work.  He  longed  for 
the  busy  life,  for  the  occupied  minutes  once  again.  He  was  sick 
of  idleness,  weary  of  a  holiday  which  had  grown  tedious  in  the 
extreme.  He  looked  for  his  letters  with  eagerness ;  he  read 
news  from  the  old  business  world  with  avidity ;  he  was  much 
more  interested  in  hearing  of  orders,  than  in  listening  to  Olivine's 
ecstasies. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  in  one  of  his  brief  epistles,  "  you 
had  better  not  prolong  your  stay  beyond  the  month,  as  Mr. 
Sondes  is  far  from  well ;  and  things  will  go  to  the  deuce  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  if  there  is  not  some  one  to  see  to  them." 

How  Lawrence  blessed  his  kinsman  for  that  sentence ! 
"  Olivine,  dearest,  your  uncle  is  not  very  well,"  he  remarked, 
knowing  perfectly  what  the  result  would  be. 

"Not  well  !"  she  echoed,  "what  is  the  matter?  Will  you 
go  home  ?  May  we  go  back  at  once  ?  Oh  !  Lawrence,  don't 
think  mc  selfish,  but  I  cannot  be  happy  here  any  longer.  Is 
he  very  ill?  Is  he  able  to  attend  to  business?  What  is  the 
matter?  " 

"Mr.  Perkins  does  not  say," answered  Lawrence.  "  Here  is 
a  letter  from  Forbes — perhaps  he  tells  us  something  more  ;"  and 
the  young  man  opened  the  envelope  and  read  on  in  silence, 
Olivine  standing  before  hun,  and  waiting  for  particulars. 

"  Here  it  is,"  Lawrence  continued,  at  last, — "'  Mr  Sondes  is 
not  at  all  well,  has  not  been  out  of  the  house  for  a  week.  He 
will  not  allow  me  to  send  for  you,  but  tlicrc  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  know  of  his  illness  and  use  your  own  discretion. 

" '  Have  you  heard  of  Alwyn's  failure  ?  such  a  smash  !  and 
not  a  sixpence  of  personal  ])roperty.  IMallingford  belongs  to 
Mr.  Gainswoode,  and  the  creditors  are  in  such  a  rage.  Gains- 
woode  bought  it  from  his  f.xthci-iu-la\v  when  he  married  Miss 
Etta.'" 

"What  is  the  matter?  what  more  does  he  say  about  my  uncle?" 
asked  Olivine  in  affright,  for  she  saw  her  husband's  face  change 
as  he  read  the  latter  paragraph  to  himself 

"He  does  not  say  anything  more  about  your  uncle,  love," 
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Lawrence  answered  ;  "upon  my  word  he  does  not,  Olivine.  I 
read  you  every  syllable  that  concerns  him;  all  the  rest  is  a  busi- 
ness matter — entirely  business;"  and  he  thrust  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  and  then  kissed  his  wife  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
remorse.  He  knew  at  last  why  Etta  Alwyn  had  jilted  him  ; 
and  he  knew  also  at  the  same  moment  that,  feeling  as  he  did 
towards  her,  he  ought  never  to  have  married  Olivine  Sondes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   RETURN. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  expressed  in  mercantile  circles 
when  the  failure  of  Alwyn  and  Allison,  Colonial  Brokers,  was 
announced ;  but  this  astonishment  proved  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  dismay  felt  when  it  came  to  be  understood  the 
house  had  not  merely  stopped  payment,  but  was  rotten  and 
bankrupt  to  the  core. 

Some  few  persons,  indeed,  had  been  doubtful  of  the  firm's 
solvency  for  a  considerable  time  previously,  but  then  in  such 
cases  a  few  persons  always  are  wise  before  their  time. 

Let  what  will  happen  in  the  City — let  this  first-rate  company 
collapse,  that  perfectly  sound  bank  smash — let  Blackbull  prove 
unable  to  meet  settling  day  serenely,  or  Hull,  Manchester,  and 
Co.,  fail  to  honour  their  acceptances, — straightway  there  arises 
a  little  regiment  who  were  long  ago  aware  of  a  tightness  in 
money  matters,  of  a  screw  being  loose,  of  something  amiss  with 
the  securities,  of  too  much  domestic  extravagance,  of  an  enor- 
mous number  of  bad  debts. 

When  the  storm  breaks,  when  the  evil  begins  to  be  talked  of 
openly,  it  is  really  astonishing  to  find  for  how  many  a  day  pre- 
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viously  very  petty  people  had  been  whispering  oi'"  the  impending 
catastrophe. 

A  straw  shows  how  the  wind  blows,  and  no  matter  how 
cautious  a  tottering  firm  or  an  insolvent  individual  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  some  sligl'it  circumstance  escaping  which 
shall  be  a  sign,  to  sharp  eyes,  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  man's  credit  as  with  a  woman's  frailty ; 
long  before  the  final  crash  comes  in  either  case,  watchful  eyes 
have  known  how  it  v/ould  end,  how  dishonour  or  beggar}^  was 
approaching.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  very  humble 
homes,  mentioned  among  cronies,  gossipped  about  over  private 
cups  of  tea,  canvassed  between  clerks  seated  in  modest  lodgings, 
intimated  in  those  moments  when  tobacco  is  pressed  dou-n  into 
pipes  or  the  ash  is  knocked  off  cigars. 

The  lower  strata  of  society,  not  the  lowest  by  many  degrees, 
but  the  lower  strata  composed  of  the  small-salaried  and  highly- 
waged  clerks  of  the  community,  are  cognizant  of  everything 
concerning  which,  in  many  cases,  the  upper  classes  would  give 
almost  any  money  to  have  timely  information,  and  the  lad  who 
sits  in  your  ofhce  or  who  posts  your  letters,  or  the  clerk  who 
*'  sirs  "  and  "  if  you  pleases  "  you,  is  aware  of  those  little  secrets 
which  you  imagine  are  known  to  yourselves  alone,  and  specu- 
lates at  his  leisure  as  to  v/nether  it  is  softening  of  the  brain  or 
impending  ruin  which  is  the  matter,  whether  the  end  will  be  a 
private  asylum  or  Basinghall  Street. 

Your  anxieties,  your  debts,  your  troubles,  your  sins — veil 
these  things  as  you  will  from  the  eyes  of  your  friends,  acquain- 
tances, relatives,  you  cannot  veil  them  from  the  butler  standing 
behind  your  chair,  from  the  clerk  who  is  your  most  obedient 
servant  for  thirty  shillings  a  week.  They  see  the  straws  flying, 
and  know  what  such  flying  portends  ;  they  watch  you  when  the 
mask  falls  from  your  face,  when  you  leave  the  pleasant  circle, 
and  close  the  door  behind  you,  and  stoop  to  pick  up  the  burden 
of  trouble  which  it  is  the  orthodox  thing  to  drop  oft'  your  back 
before  you  enter  into  society,  so  that  you  may  not  bore  man  or 
woman  with  even  a  distant  view  of  it.  Eyes  you  think  of  no 
imiiortancc  are  on  you  when  the  smile  fades  away,  and  your 
mind  is  busy  calculating  chances ;  curious  ears  are  open  to  hear 
your  irritable  complaints  over  small  expenses,  your  off-hand 
regrets  about  this  payment  not  having  been  ii:ade,  that  remit- 
tance not  having  arrived.     If  you  remain  "behind  to  look  over 
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your  books;  if  you  are  eager  for  letters;  if  you  inquire  with 
any  undue  anxiety  whether  Mr.  So-and-so  has  called ;  if  Mr. 
So-and-so's  manner  be  at  all  cavalier;  if  you  become  suddenly 
cautious  about  leaving  papers  loose  in  your  private  office ;  if 
you  are  ever  seen  with  your  head  resting  on  your  hand ;  if  you 
push  away  your  plate  at  dinner,  or  drink  more  wine  than  is  your 
wont,  or  give  a  random  answer  denotmg  a  wandering  mind — 
straightway  there  is  an  official  inquiry  in  office  and  servants' 
hall  concerning  your  affairs ;  and  more  is  pieced  together  out 
of  these  vague  signs  of  the  times  than  modern  divines  have 
made,  or  are  likely  to  make,  out  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
railways,  and  telegraphs,  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  converts  to 
Rome,  Bishop  Colenso,  and  all  the  mystical  numbers  in  the 
Prophet  Daniel. 

There  is  a  judgment  for  employers  even  in  this  world,  and 
the  place  where  it  is  held  is  in  neither  the  Old  Bailey  nor  the 
Bankruptcy  Court;  but  rather  in  tap-rooms,  in  dingy  back- 
parlours,  in  suburban  tea-gardens,  on  Sundays  beside  the  New 
River,  or  down  at  Gravesend,  or  in  any  of  those  numerous 
places  where  clerks  and  confidential  men  go  to  take  the  air  and 
compare  notes  concerning  the  solvency  and  respectability  of 
their  respective  principals. 

There  petty  juries  are  empanelled,  and  willing  witnesses  give 
evidence  in  the  case;  there  Jenkins'  establishment  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins'  fortune  are  canvassed ;  there  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
actions which  take  place  between  Simpkins  and  Jenkins  are 
criticised.  Whether  names  are  lent;  whether  kites  are  flown; 
whether  the  governor  could  retire,  or  whether  he  won't  cut  up 
worth  a  penny ;  whether  the  concern  is  of  brick  or  of  straw ; 
to  what  extent  discounts  are  to  be  obtained ;  whether  jNIaster 
Harry  is  making  the  money  spin,  or  Mr.  John  is  marrying  an 
old  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  couple  of  hundred  thousand — 
these  things  are  argued  out  and  judgment  is  delivered  on  them 
while  Paterfamilias  is  driving  round  the  Park,  and  his  sons  are 
recreating  themselves  at  hunting-boxes  in  the  country. 

And  so,  when  the  final  smash  comes,  when  the  evil  morning 
dawais,  when  the  '•'  circular  "  is  written  and  the  books  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  accountants  to  whom  such  pickings  belong 
as  of  right,  Peters  meeting  Matthews  in  that  little  passage  which 
runs  from  Lombard  Street  into  King  William  Street,  wheie  the 
Post  Office  is  situated,  or  in  Abchurch  Yard,  or  coming  out  of 
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some  of  the  banks  round  Lothbury  and  Prince's  Street,  merely 
remarks, — 

"  He  has  gone  at  Last.  Well,  he  fought  hard  to  keep  on  his 
legs." 

To  Avhich  Matthews  replies, — 

"Ay,  but  jf  he  had  fallen  sooner  he  would  not  have  brought 
so  many  down  with  him."  Wh.ereupon  the  pair  shake  their 
heads  gravel)',  and  Peters  inquires  whether  Matthews  won't 
take  something,  and  the  natural  results  follow. 

The  game  is  played  out,  the  race  run;  but  every  turn  of  the 
one,  every  step  of  the  other,  has  been  watched  by  curiouslv 
observant  eyes,  that  were  supposed  to  be  bent  on  'ledger  and 
day-book,  on  letters  and  files.  The  upper  ten  thousand  hear 
with  an  indignant  surprise,  with  a  terrible  astonishment,  that  a 
great  star  has  fallen  from  among  them ;  that  the  mercantile 
palace  has  collapsed  like  a  child's  card-house;  that  the  fairy 
bowers,  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  flowers,  the  splendid  banquets, 
the  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants,  have  all  vanished  as  a 
mist-wreath.  They  are  amazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  dis- 
a[)pearance;  they  are  angry  at  the  deception  which  has,  as  they 
think,  been  kept  up  to  delude  them  even  to  the  last.  They 
say,  "Why,  it  was  only  last  week  we  dined  there,  only  yester- 
day we  saw  Mrs.  Mammon  in  the  Park.  How  can  such  things 
be?"  Yet  for  long  and  long  previously,  Matthews,  living  in  a 
thirty-pound-a-year  house  at  Dalston,  or  indulging  in  second- 
floor  lodgings  in  some  back  street  at  the  West  End,  knew  that 
the  merchant-prince  was  shak)^  that  his  rest  was  broken,  his 
mind  ill  at  ease,  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  pull  through  ; 
that  Mrs,  Mammon  would  not  have  lier  bays  very  long  unless 
her  settlements  were  very  secure  indeed ;  that  Miss  Mammon 
would  never  be  presented  at  Court  miless  she  made  great  haste 
to  St.  James's  ;  that  the  young  gentlemen  would  have,  ere  long, 
to  lay  down  their  thoroughbreds  and  cease  draining  the  Citv 
till.  °  ^ 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange,  when  the  lower  stratum 
knows  these  things,  that  the  information  should  not  spread; 
but  the  employe  never  betrays  his  fellow's  confidence  to  his  em- 
ployer. Amongst  clerks,  as  amongst  servants,  l\-sfrit  de  corps 
constitutes  a  bond  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  safety  of  any 
secret  Jones  may  impart  to  Smitli,  or  Eliza  Jane  whisper  into 
the  svnipnthising  car  of  Matilda  Anne. 
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It  is  the  penalty  people  have  to  pay  for  civilisation — this 
utter  want  of  domestic  and  social  freedom;  this  dwelling  con- 
tinually in  the  midst  of  a  great  army  which  keeps  its  sentinels 
ahvays  on  the  alert;  this  sleeping,  and  eating,  and  walking,  and 
wakuig,  and  driving,  for  ever  surrounded  by  guards  who  are 
cognisant  of  every  look  ;  who  take  account  of  every  word  ;  who 
know  the  weaknesses,  the  sins,  the  anxieties,  the  hopes  of  their 
betters,  as  their  betters  never  know  the  weaknesses,  sins, 
anxieties,  hopes,  fears,  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
this  modern  inquisition. 

There  is  not  a  morsel  of  bread  greatness  puts  in  its  lips,  not 
a  glass  of  wine  it  swallows,  not  an  article  of  attire  wherewith  it 
clothes  itself,  not  a  letter  it  receives,  not  a  visitor  it  entertains, 
not  a  call  it  makes,  not  a  soul  it  speaks  to,  that  is  not  known  to 
some  one.  There  is  no  back-gate,  there  is  no  low  garden-wall, 
no  Sunday  evening,  no  early  morning  gossip,  no  day  out,  for  the 
mistress,  as  there  is  for  the  maid. 

If  John  Thomas  marries  the  cook  and  retires  on  his  house 
property,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  Clematis  Cottage,  Hol- 
lo way,  he  enjoys  a  social  independence  his  former  master  never 
attained  in  Belgravia;  if  Matthews  goes  into  the  general  com- 
mission or  Manchester  agency  business,  which  he  transacts  in 
one  office,  where  he  is  master,  clerk,  and  errand-boy  all  in  one, 
he  is  free  from  an  espionage  which  never  took  its  Argus  eyes  off 
the  demeanour  of  his  old  employer.  Friendly  cooks  discuss  the 
niggardliness  or  extravagance  of  your  weekly  consumption  of 
meat.  Where  you  live — how  you  do  your  horses — whether  on 
job  or  on  your  own  account — how  many  you  keep — how  hard 
you  work  them,  is  all  canvassed  while  Rogers  waits  to  fetch  you 
Irom  your  dinner  parties,  or  sits  on  the  box  in  sober  state  outside 
the  shop  where  your  wife  is  buying  your  children's  frocks,  or 
the  bank  where  your  own  balance  is  possibly  not  so  large  as  you 
might  deem  desirable.  And  in  like  manner  your  clerks,  know- 
ing all  about  your  affairs,  tell  what  they  suspect  one  to  another; 
and  before  you  clearly  see  the  end,  they  have  talked  it  over,  and 
wonder  how  you  will  bear  it,  and  what  you  will  do. 

It  was  so  with  Mr.  Alvvyn,  at  any  rate.  There  was  not  a 
subordinate  about  his  establishment  who  felt  surprised  when 
the  order  came  to  close  the  place. 

That  it  proved  a  grievous  blow  to  many  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  trade  chanced  to  be  dull, and  situations  difficult  to  procure; 
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but  still,  no  one  felt  astonished.  Other  houses  might  be  annoyed, 
if  they  Hked  ;  the  principals  might  bluster  and  complain,  and 
talk  of  "  opposition,"  of  having  been  deceived,  of  business  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  too  long,  if  they  chose — respective  clerks 
decided  it  was  all  bosh,  that  anybody  with  half  an  eye  might 
have  seen  how  things  were  going  for  himself. 

"  I  could  have  told  my  people  six  months  ago  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Ahvyn  to  stand,"  said  one,  "  but  of  course  it  is 
not  my  business  to  interfere." 

"  I  heard  last  Christmas  there  was  a  tightness,"  remarked 
another. 

"I  remember  being  told  at  the  time  his  daughter  married 
that  then  he  could  hardly  swim.  He  has  kept  his  head  above 
water  pretty  well  for  so  long." 

"Rascally  shame  that  private  sale  ot  Mallingford,"  decided 
an  accountant's  clerk. 

"  Deep  game — artful  move,"  said  the  first  speaker,  admiringly; 
but  still  public  opinion,  as  a  rule,  set  strongly  against  both  Mr. 
Ahvyn  and  Mr.  Gainswoode  for  this  transaction.  "Trading 
upon  false  pretences,"  "  keeping  up  his  credit  by  means  of  a 
sham  estate,"  "  flinging  good  money  after  bad,"  were  the  mildest 
phrases  employed;  accusations  of  robbing  and  swindling  were 
brought  against  the  unfortunate  bankrupt,  whose  god  had  failed 
him  just  at  the  time  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Mammon. 

"We  have  long  expected  this,"  Mr.  Perkins  said  to  Percy 
Forbes,  the  "  we  "  having  reference  to  Mr.  Sondes  and  himself, 
"  though  of  course  we  said  nothing  of  our  suspicions." 

"  What  induced  you  to  thir.k  him  embarrassed?"  asked  the 
other,  who  felt  very  sorry  for  his  former  employer,  very  sorry 
indeed. 

"  His  wanting  to  take  you  into  partnership,"  was  the  reply. 
"  We  felt  confident  there  must  be  something  wrong,  something 
rotten " 

"  In  the  state  of  Denmark,"  suggested  Percy. 

"  No,  rotten  in  the  business,  or  else  he  would  never  have 
offered  to  take  a  young  man  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
trade,  who  had  never  stuck  to  his  work,  into  the  firm.  I  am 
quite  plain,  you  see,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  I  hope  you  won't  be 
ofiended  at  what  I  am  saying,"  went  on  Mr.  Perkins,  apologeti- 
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cally  :  "if  any  one  oftered  you  a  partnership  now,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  ;  but  then  it  was  difterent — you  were  ditlerent/'" 

"  Rather,"  assented  his  hstener. 

"Well,  it  is  a  bad  business,"  went  on  Mr.  Perkins,  "and  I 
am  glad  you  are  well  out  of  it,  and  Lawrence  too.  At  one  time 
I  am  sure  I  thought  he  would  have  married  Miss  Alwyn  for 
certain,  and  if  he  had,  nothing  could  have  saved  his  gomg 
down  with  the  ship — nothing." 

'•'Perhaps  he  might  have  kept  the  ship  from  going  down  at 
all;'  speculated  Mr.  Forbes,  but  the  visitor  shook  his  head 
doubtfully. 

"  Lav/rence  is  better  out  of  the  mess,"  he  said,  "and  Olivine 
will  make  him  a  fifty  times  better  wife  than  Miss  Ahvyn  ever 
could  make  to  any  one.  I  hope  she  will  be  good  to  her  father 
now ;  he  was  a  good  father  to  her.'"' 

"  He  was  a  kind  one,  at  all  events,"  assented  T\Ir.  Forbes. 
"I  think  I  shall  go  up  to  Hereford  Street,  and  see  the  old 
gentleman.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  I  passed  in  his  house.  Well, 
it  is  hard,  let  Mr.  Ahvyn  be  what  he  will ;  I  say,  it  does  seem 
hard,  and  I  for  one  am  very  sorry  for  his  distress." 

"  Won't  it  be  rather  awkward  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  Asking  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  ?  "  answered  Percy.  "'  No,  I 
think  not ;  at  least,  it  won't  seem  awkward  to  me — not  half  so 
a\ykward  as  staying  away,  and  never  saying  a  word  to  him.  I 
wish  Mr.  Sondes  were  well  enough  to  call,  he  might  now  be  of 
some  real  sei-vice  to  Mr.  Alwyn." 

"What  do  you  think  is  really  the  matter  with  Sondes?" 
demanded  Mr.  Perkins,  suddenly. 

"How  should  I  know?"  asked  Percy;  "something  wrong 
with  his  liver,  did  not  Reddy  say  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  believe  Reddy  knows  much  about  the 
matter." 

"'  Perhaps  he  will  consult  some  one  else  when  his  daughter 
returns,"  answered  Percy  Forbes.  "I  have  thought  him  look- 
ing very  ill  for  a  considerable  time  past." 

"  So  have  I,"  replied  Mr.  Perkms. 

"  yVell,  now  he  has  taken  Barbour  into  partnership,  I  hope 
he  will  take  things  easily,  and  give  himself  a  chance  of  recovery," 
was  the  reply,  and  so  the  conversation  dropped.  But  next  day 
Percy  Forbes  called  in  Hereford  Street,  and  asked  whether  he 
could  see  Mr.  Alwyn. 
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"  I  will  inquire,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Alwyn's  confidential  servant, 
ushering  Percy  into  the  drawing-room  and  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

How  well  Percy  remembered  that  apartment  as  it  appeared 
in  Miss  Etta's  time  :  the  flowers,  the  knicknacks,  the  littered 
music,  the  tangle  of  berlin-wool ;  now  the  balcony  was  bare  of 
shrub,  or  plant,  or  flower,  the  grand  piano  was  closed,  every 
book  was  laid  out  as  if  for  burial,  every  chair  occupied  its  proper 
place. 

There  was  a  terrible  order  reigning  in  the  room,  a  fearful 
formality,  an  utter  absence  of  comfort,  which  impressed  Percy 
painfully.  He  had  passed,  as  he  said,  many  a  pleasant  day  in 
the  house  in  the  time  when  Miss  Alwyn  queened  it  there  ;  and 
he  could  not  endure  to  witness  the  changes  so  short  a  period 
had  sufticed  to  bring  about. 

From  window  to  window  Percy  wandered.  He  looked  out 
on  the  bustle  of  Oxford  Street;  he  watched  the  cabs  and  carts, 
the  omnibuses  and  the  carriages  go  by ;  and  then  he  flung  him- 
self once  again  into  a  chair,  and  thought  of  the  old  time  and  of 
the  new,  of  the  great  man  fallen,  of  the  woman  who  had  found 
a  shelter  for  herself  before  the  storm  burst. 

He  did  not  feel  especially  happy  as  he  recalled  these  things; 
a  man  who  has  been  twice  disappointed,  who,  having  loved  two 
women,  finds  himself  deserted  by  both,  is  not  apt  to  find  a  retro- 
spect of  the  years  peculiarly  pleasant. 

In  money  matters  he  had  prospered  tolerably ;  but  his  home 
was  very  lonely,  his  life  very  cold.  How  Avould  it  be  with  him 
in  the  years  to  come?  Should  he  ever  again  grow  reconciled 
to  his  bachelor  existence?  ever  learn  to  forget  Olivine  Sondes? 
ever  be  able  to  think  of  her  as  he  thought  of  Etta  Alwyn,  with- 
out regret,  without  repining?  Could  he  ever  cease  longing  tor 
the  sweet  face,  for  the  soft  voice,  for  the  light  step,  for  the  clasp 
of  that  dear  hand  ?  Well-a-day  !  was  not  his  life  like  the  room  in 
which  he  sat?  was  not  everything  in  it  set  out  in  its  appointed 
place?  was  there  not  a  frigid  formality  about  the  arrangement 
of  his  existence?  was  it  not  cold  and  chilly,  and  had  not  the 
fires  burned  down?  were  not  the  lights  extinguished? 

"  Percy,  this  is  very  kind  of  you." 

It  was  Mr.  Alw}n  who  spoke;  who  came  in,  one  of  M;mi- 
rnon's  elect  no  longer,  but  one  of  tb.e  meanest  among  Manmion's 
servants.     His  hair  was  much  greyer  than  formerly;  his  figure 
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not  so  erect.  He  had  suffered  awfully.  Percy  saw  that  at  a 
glance,  and  his  heart  went  out  towards  the  man  who  had  been 
so  unfortunate. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  service ;  if  I  could  do 
anything." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  no — no ;  but  sit  down  and  talk  to  me. 
This  is  a  bad  business,  a  very  bad  business,  is  it  not?" 

Percy  assented  to  this  statement ;  what  else  could  he  do  ?  and 
Mr.  Alwyn  proceeded. 

"I  ought  to  have  stopped  long  ago;  but  I  went  on,  on, 
hoping  to  retrieve  my  position.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  though, 
to  prop  up  a  tottering  house ;  better  to  have  let  it  go  at  once. 
If  I  had  done  so,  I  should  not  have  been  a  beggar,  as  I  am. 
There  would  have  been  something  left  at  all  events.  One 
comfort  there  is,  however,  through  all.  Etta  won't  feel  it— Etta 
is  provided  for." 

"  She  will  feel  it  for  you,  though,"  suggested  Percy  Forbes. 

"Yes;  but  she  has  expected  it  for  so  long  a  time.  She  knew 
before  her  marriage — that  is — you  understand,  Percy?" 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  Percy  said ;  he  could  imagine  the  con- 
versadons  that  had  been  held  between  parent  and  child ;  he 
could  comprehend  how  Etta  had  fought  against  her  fate,  and 
finally  accepted  it ;  he  could  fancy  how  hard  things  must  have 
gone  with  her  before  she  listened  favourably  to  Mr.  Gains woode; 
how  thoroughly  the  father  must  have  explained  his  position  to 
her  before  she  could  ever  have  agreed  to  sell  herself  for  so  poor 
a  price.  "Mrs.  Gainswoode  is  still  abroad,  I  suppose?"  he 
went  on,  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  she  13  at  Mallingford,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  going  to 
stay  with  her  for  a  time;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  here  at 
present.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  yet.  I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure." 

And  Mr.  Alwyn  bent  forward  in  his  old  attitude,  and  studied 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  while  Percy  said,  "  Is  there  no  way  in 
which  I  can  help — in  which  I  can  be  of  assistance  ?  " 

'•  None,"  was  the  reply;  "unless  you  will  come  sometimes 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me  in  the  evenings.  It  is  so 
dull  sitting  in  the  house  all  alone,  and  I  do  not  like  to  go  out. 
How  is  Mr.  Sondes  ?  Now,  there  is  a  fortunate  man.  He  has 
made  money  and  saved  it.  He  never  lived  up  to  his  income. 
He  never  spent  as  I  have  spent.     Take  my  advice,  Peicy," 
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added  Mr.  Alwyn,  with  much  earnestness,  '"'and  never  try  to  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  If  I  had  ray  hfe  to  go  over  again 
I  would  stick  to  business,  and  leave  fashionable  follies  alone. 
What  good  has  this  house  ever  done  me?  What  enjoyment 
had  I  ever  out  of  }.lallingford?  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
happier  for  Etta  had  she  been  brought  up  like  Barbour's  wife, 
without  any  extravagant  notions?  Well,  I  can  never  make  a 
better  of  it  now,  I  suppose  :  so  there  is  no  use  fretting  about 
the  matter.  No  !  you  need  not  hold  out  any  hopes  of  that  kind. 
I  can  never  raise  my  head  in  the  City  again  ;  though,  God 
knows,  I  have  acted  for  the  best  all  through."' 

Thus  he  ran  on,  talking  about  his  bankruptcy,  about  his  part- 
ner, about  the  cause  of  the  final  smash,  about  Lawrence  and 
Etta,  about  Mr.  Sondes  and  Olivine,  till  Percy  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,'"'  said  Mr.  Alwyn,  gratefully,  "very;" 
and  he  added  his  customary  blessing  in  such  a  forlorn  piteous 
kind  of  way,  that  Percy  P^orbes  could  see  nothing  ludicrous  in 
the  formula,  but  left  the  house,  feeling  more  sorry  for  Mr. 
Alwyn's  reverses  than  he  should  have  thought  at  one  time  pos- 
sible. As  he  turned  into  Oxford  Street,  the  first  person  he  came 
in  contact  with  was  Lawrence  Barbour — Lawrence  looking  all 
the  better  for  his  holiday. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  come  from  ? "  asked  Percy  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  France,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  returned  this  morning.  I 
am  just  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Alwyn.  I  suppose  he  is  awfully 
cut  up." 

"  Yes.  He  will  be  very  gla.d  to  see  you.  Seems  to  appreciate 
small  kindnesses  wonderfully.  And  talking  of  that,  how  kind 
it  is  of  you  to  pay  almost  your  first  visit  to  him." 

"  I  !  Oh  !  that  is  nothing  !  "  exclaimed  Lawrence.  "  I  could 
not  settle  to  business  exactly  the  same  day  I  came  back  ;  and 
so,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  thought  I  would  run  up  and  see 
him.  Mr.  Sondes  is  a  little  better,"  and  Lawrence  made  a  move- 
ment of  departure. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Barbour?"  Percy  detained  him  to  ask. 

"  She  is  very  well  indeed,  thank  you ;  a  little  tired  after  her 
journey  ;  a  little  anxious  about  her  uncle ;  and  so  on.  Come 
round  and  see  us,  will  you  ?  That  is  right.  Good  day,"  and 
Lawrence  was  oft". 
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"Well,  it  does  seem  hard,"  soliloquised  Percy  Forbes,  "that 
he  should  have  got  her,  and  I  should  not;  for  I  am  greatly- 
mistaken  if  he  is  still  not  fonder  of  Etta  than  of  Olivine — fonder 
a  hundred  times." 

And  thinking  these  thoughts  he  went  back  to  his  house  beside 
the  river,  wondering  whether  he  should  be  able  to  meet  Olivine 
day  after  day,  and  crush  the  old  love  out ;  whether  he  could 
ever  come  to  regard  her  as  Lawrence's  wife,  and  not  as  some- 
thing which  had  been  stolen  from  himself. 

"Suppose  1  had  gone  in  and  tried  my  chance,"  he  reflected. 
"  But,  pooh  !  what  chance  had  I  ?  Am  not  I  destined  to  live 
and  die  a  bachelor?  I  will  put  that  folly  aside,  and  try  to  be 
of  use  to  the  child  still." 

The  same  evening  he  went  round  to  Stepney  Causeway  to 
inquire  after  Mr.  Sondes,  and  found  uncle  and  niece  seated  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-room,  his  head  pillowed  on  her  shoulder. 

Very  cordially  Olivine  greeted  him  :  with  a  grave  sad  face 
she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  attention  to  her  uncle 
while  she  was  away. 

"  Only  I  think  you  ought  to  have  told  me  sooner.  Why  did 
you  not  write  to  me  direct?"  and  she  looked  at  him  a  little 
reproachfully,  while  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Sondes  did  not  wish  you  to  be  told  at  all,"  Percy  an- 
swered ;  whereupon  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  uncle,  scolding 
him  all  the  while,  and  declaring  she  would  never  leave  him 
again — never — not  to  see  the  grandest  sights  or  the  loveliest 
countries. 

After  a  time  she  grew  more  cheerful,  however,  and  talked 
much  of  where  they  had  been  and  what  they  had  seen  ;  told  the 
little  incidents  of  their  short  travel,  and  in  her  soft  low  voice 
related  every  particular  of  their  journey. 

Percy  stayed  for  tea,  and  the  candles  were  brought  in ;  but 
still  Lawrence  never  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  wonder  where  he  can  be,"  Olivine  at  last  observed.  "  He 
told  us  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him ;  but  I  thought  he  would 
have  been  home  before  this." 

"  He  said  he  was  going  up  west,"  remarked  Mr.  Sondes  ;  but 
Percy  held  his  peace.  He  could  not  have  told  why  he  said 
nothing  about  his  meeting  with  Lawrence,  but  he  did  say  no- 
thing  for  all  that. 

When  he  rose  to  go,  Olivine  accompanied  him  down  the  stair- 
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case,  and,  opening  the  library-door,  begged  him  to  speak  with 
her  for  a  moment. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  uncle,  Mr.  Forbes?"  she  said. 
There  v/as  no  candle  in  the  room  ;  but  as  she  stood  in  the  twi- 
light, Percy  could  see  that  she  was  paler  than  usual — pale  and 
trembling. 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope,"  he  answered. 

"But  you  know — I  am  sure  you  know" — she  persisted. 

"  My  dear Mrs,  Barbour,  I  am  no  doctor,"  he  answered  ; 

"  and  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  said  at  first,  that  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  serious  the  matter— nothing  but  what  your  presence  and 
your  nursing  may  soon  put  to  rights," 

"You  think  that  really " 

"  I  do."  Percy  felt  it  very  hard  to  tell  her  the  falsehood,  but 
still  he  did  tell  it;  and  having  done  so,  of  course  he  had  to  stick 
to  his  story. 

"You  would  not  deceive  me?"  she  suggested;  and  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm  entreatingly. 

"  No,  I  would  not.  I  think  your  untie  is  far  from  well,  but 
still  with  care  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  spared  to  you 
for  many  a  year  to  come." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply ;  and  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 

For  the  moment  Percy  turned  coward.  He  knew  he  had  spoken 
falsely  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in  the  letter ;  he  knew  he  was 
keeping  back  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sondes'  disease  must  prove  fatal 
sooner  or  later ;  but  yet  in  this  matter  he  was  acting  under  Mr. 
Sondes'  direction,  so  it  was  scarcely  that  which  made  him  feel 
all  his  good  resolutions  fading  awaj',  all  his  strength  ebbing 
out  from  him. 

Still  and  soft  and  warm  lay  the  little  hand  in  his  ;  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom  she  stood  quiet,  her  light  dress  floating  round  her 
like  a  sort  of  glory ;  he  could  sec  her  eyes  raised  to  his,  wondcr- 
ingly ;  he  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  he  were  going  mad  to  think 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  he  felt  he  must  tell  her  that  he 
could  not  let  her  hand  go  till  she  knew  what  he  had  suffered ; 
and  then  it  was  all  over — he  was  a  man  again,  strong  to  light 
and  to  endure,  strong  to  spare  and  protect  her  from  all  evil, 
strong  to  bear  his  anguish  in  silence  and  to  make  no  sign,  strong 
to  drop  her  hand  and  bid  her  good-by,  and  cross  the  hall,  and 
pass  out  of  the  door  into  the  night. 

For  a  long  time  after  he  returned  home  he  paced  up  and 
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down  his  garden- walks — more  especially  that  walk  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Thames. 

There  were  lights  on  the  shore,  lights  on  the  vessels  lying  in 
the  river ;  and  every  now  and  then  Percy  paused  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  river  with  a  terrible  despair. 

He  had  not  felt  it  one-half  so  much  when  she  was  married ; 
when  he  saw  her  pass  down  the  aisle  at  St.  Dunstan's,  she  had 
not  seemed  so  completely  lost  to  him  as  she  did  now. 

He  said  to  his  own  heart  he  could  not  endure  it  one  minute, 
and  then  he  cursed  himself  in  his  anger  for  a  poor  fool  the  next; 
he  said  he  could  not  go  on  meeting  her,  talking  to  her,  visitmg 
her,  and  still  bear  in  silence ;  and  then  he  turned  upon  this 
weaker  self,  and  forced  it  to  be  strong. 

When  even  in  inanimate  nature  we  see  something  very  pure 
and  very  white,  we  dread  soiling  it  even  by  a  touch  ;  and  it  was 
some  feeling  of  this  kind,  only  intensified,  Percy  Forbes  ex- 
perienced as  he  walked  beside  the  Thames,  forming  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  future  life. 

She  was  so  pure,  so  spotless,  so  perfectly  trustful  and  inno- 
cent, that  the  man  felt  he  would  have  knelt  and  kissed  the  very 
hem  of  her  garment,  if  he  could  only  recall  the  few  moments 
during  which  he  had  kept  her  hand  in  his  while  he  battled  with, 
his  anguish. 

He  would  not  have  had  even  repentant  tears  fall  on  her.  He 
would  have  tried,  had  God  given  her  to  him,  to  keep  her  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  sorrow  and  of  all  sin ;  and  he  vowed,  while 
the  cool  early  niglit-air  fanned  his  temples,  that  he  would  crush 
out  a  love  which  could  never  be  anything  now  save  a  pain  and 
an  offence ;  that  he  would  conquer  his  passion ;  that  he  would 
resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  meeting  her  constantly,  never  show 
by  word,  or  look,  or  sign,  the  sorrow  she  had  caused  him. 

That  he  was  laying  out  a  task  which  it  might  prove  beyond 
his  strength  to  accomphsh,  did  not  occur  to  Percy  Forbes;  that, 
as  time  went  by,  Olivine  might  appeal  to  him  for  help  and 
comfort  he  could  not  anticipate ;  that  he  should  one  day  have 
to  fight  out  a  harder  fight  than  any  he  had  ever  waged,  he  would 
not  then  have  believed,  had  an  angel  assured  him  of  the  fact. 

These  things  were  lying  before  him  in  the  future ;  but  the 
man  never  saw  them  as  he  walked  in  the  stillness,  through  the 
darkness,  up  and  down  the  path  overlooking  the  river ! 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MRS.    GAINSWOODE. 

While  Percy  Forbes  was  forming  all  manner  of  good  resolu- 
tions— laying  out  for  himself  the  plan  of  his  future  life,  wherein 
should  be  found  no  fault  —  through  the  night,  Lawrence  Bar- 
bour was  walking  home,  weary  and  discontented. 

He  was  tired,  and  yet  still  he  walked  ;  for  he  was  not  more 
weary  physically  than  mentally;  and  he  felt  as  though  the  night- 
breeze,  the  long  straight  streets,  the  people  he  was  sure  to  en- 
counter in  those  streets,  the  lights,  the  noise,  the  mere  bodily 
fatigue  of  traversing  the  never-ending  pavements,  might  do  him 
good,  might  enable  him  to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  and  face 
his  future  before  re-entering  his  home. 

There  is  nothing  ])erhaps  so  terrible  to  a  man  as  the  feeling 
that  he  has  matrimonially  made  a  mistake,  that  he  has  deluded 
himself,  that  the  woman  he  has  taken  for  better,  for  worse,  can 
never  be  the  wife  of  his  dream-lancy  to  him. 

Let  her  be  good  as  a  saint,  pure  as  an  angel,  beautiful  as  a 
houri,  accomplished,  graceful,  learned — she  may  never  supply 
the  place  of  that  bright  image ;  never  be  as  the  first  love  of  his 
youth  to  the  man  who,  having  once  seen  the  ideal  of  his  imagi- 
nation realised,  has  yet  been  disappomted  in  the  little  matter  of 
making  that  ideal  his  wife. 

Everything  else  in  life  can  be  remedied  —  save  this.  The 
years  are  before  him,  and  may  be  full  of  gold,  rank,  fame ;  the 
mines  of  existence  are  still  untouched  for  him  to  dig  what  he 
will,  out  of;  there  is  wealth  for  the  winning,  fame  for  the 
striving,  land  for  the  buying,  distinction  for  the  working ;  there 
are  fallow-fields  for  him  to  turn  up,  and,  in  the  furrows  his  own 
plough  has  made,  he  may  sow  seed  which  shall  bring  forth 
abundantly ;  there  are  pictures  for  him  to  paint,  melodies  for 
him  to  compose,  poems  for  him  to  pen,  books  for  him  to  write; 
there  are  treasures  for  him  to  bring  from  foreign  lands ;  there 
is  limber  growing  wherewith  he  may  yet  build  vessels  to  send 
across  the  seas;  there  are  mysteries  for  him  to  fathom,  problems 
for  him  to  solve. 

If  he  make  a  mistake  in  one  thing,  he  can  rectify  it  by  doing 
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light  about  another;  if  one  mine  be  unproductive,  or  one  field 
barren,  he  can  try  for  gold  in  some  fresh  direction ;  it  is  com- 
petent for  him  to  turn  up  the  sods  of  distant  acres,  and  plant 
and  reap  there; — but  to  find  one  has  chosen  wrongly  in  marriage, 
is  as  when  a  man  discovers,  just  as  his  sun  is  close  upon  setting, 
that  he  has  erred  through  life:  there  is  no  retracing  either  road; 
there  is  no  getting  rid  either  of  the  spent  existence,  or  of  the 
lawful  wife ;  the  day  is  gone ;  the  die  cast ;  the  decision  made, 
beyond  recall ;  and  God  help  the  created  being  who  finds,  as 
Lawrence  Barbour  found,  that  he  has  taken  the  wrong  turning, 
and  commenced  traversing  a  hateful  path  which  he  must  pursue 
among  briars  and  brambles,  over  sharp  stones  and  hard  flints, 
through  a  land  destitute  of  flower  or  fruit,  of  leaf  or  bud,  to  the 
end  !  God  help  His  creature,  then !  I  say ;  because  the  one 
star,  Hope,  which  makes  existence  endurable,  must  have  dropped 
at  that  moment  out  of  heaven,  leaving  nothing  to  light  the 
feeble,  faltering  steps  onward  through  life,  save  the  dim  lamp, 
Endurance. 

What  if  the  man  have  erred?  what  if  it  be  but  his  fitting 
wages  he  is  receiving?  does  the  fact  of  disease  make  the  bitter 
draught  any  the  more  palatable  ?  does  the  admitted  cancer  ren- 
der the  pain  of  the  surgeon's  knife  any  the  less  keen  when  it 
cuts  its  way  down,  down  into  the  shrinking  flesh?  Did  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  his 
sorrow  and  his  bondage  make  Lawrence's  lot  seem  any  less 
undesirable  to  him  as  he  walked  home  along  those  never-ending 
streets,  cursing  his  folly  and  his  weakness  as  he  strode  on? 

He  was  a  selfish  and  an  ambitious  man.  First  and  last  he 
had  thought  of  nothing  save  his  own  aims,  objects,  wishes;  he 
had  sacificed  no  desire,  he  had  pitied  no  victim ;  foiled  at  one 
leap,  he  had,  as  he  thought,  taken  the  next  best  point  in  the 
field,  without  considering  any  living  being  except  himself;  but 
that  only  made  the  onward  course  seem  all  the  harder ;  its  un- 
varying monotony,  its  unavailing  regrets,  the  more  difficult  to 
bear. 

To  a  man  of  his  nature  there  was  a  something  awful  in  the 
knowledge  that  to  struggle  against  the  destiny  he  had  volun- 
tarily chosen,  could  eflect  no  good  purpose,  could  but  make  his 
position  worse.  He  felt  then  as  he  had  felt  in  St.  George's, 
when  he  lay  there  bruised,  and  maimed,  and  battered,  viz., 
that  any  fight  would  have  been  preferable  to  endurance ;  any 
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mortal  disease  better  tlian  the  useless  recovery  to  feeble  health 
for  life. 

Pity  him,  friends,  striding  over  the  pavements,  passing  under 
tlie  lamps,  looking  at  groups  of  men  and  of  women  hurrying 
along,  without  seemg  a  face,  without  hearing  a  sound.  Pity  him, 
as  the  traffic  roars  through  the  streets,  as'he  leaves  the  West 
behind  and  nears  the  City— as  lie  treads,  for  any  want  of  in- 
clination to  return  home  by  the  shortest  route,  the  thoroughfares 
where  you  first  beheld  him— and  recalls  hazily,  and  like  one 
who  thinks  between  sleeping  and  waking,  his  early  impressions 
of  London,  and  the  dreams  wherewith  he  entered  it. 

Then  those  City  streets  were  full  of  life  and  movement,  of 
business  and  bartering ;  now  the  shops  are  closed  j  in  lieu  of 
oranges  and  shaddocks,  of  lemons  and  oysters,  of  bloaters  and 
cod-fish,  there  are  painted  shutters  and  iron  bars.  The  silence 
of  the  summer  night  has  fallen  on  the  familiar  places.  Thames 
Street  is  almost  deserted,  and  he  meets  no  man  or  woman  as 
he  makes  his  way  round  the  Lantern  Church,  and  so  into  Tower 
Hill. 

At  no  stage  of  his  story,  probably,  Avas  he  the  lad  or  man  you 
would  have  selected  for  a  son,  or  lover,  or  friend;  but  still,  each 
human  being,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  has  been  sent  into  the 
world  with  capacities  for  suffering  or  for  pleasure,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  humanity  has  sympathy  for  its  fellow  in 
grief  and  in  joy. 

And  Lawrence  Barbour  was  suffering  then.  As  a  sleeping 
man  will  dream  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  wake  to  find  the  grasp 
of  some  hon-ible  agony  on  him,  so  he  had,  in  a  kind  of  mental 
sleep,  dreamed  that  his  marriage  was  a  mistake,  his  love  for  his 
wife  a  delusion,  and  then  awakened,  to  find  that  his  slumbers 
had  been  true  prophets,  that  he  loved  but  one  woman,  whom 
after  two  years  he  met  again. 

Etta  Alwyn  :  her  image  walked  before  him  while  he  paced 
those  weary  streets.  It  was  that  fate  he  had  come  to  London 
so  many  a  year  before  to  meet.  Seeing  her  at  Mallingford,  he 
still  escaped  her  toils ;  and  yet,  behold  !  out  of  the  millions, 
she  was  the  woman  he  chose. 

He  had  avoided  her  for  long ;  and  here,  with  his  honeymoon 
scarce  over,  they  were  thrown  into  contact  once  again.  While 
he  sat  with  Mr.  Alwyn  in  the  accustomed  room,  with  every 
chair  and  table,  every  book  and  screen  and  vase,  reminding  him 
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of  his  faithless  love,  she  arrived  from  Mallingford,  and  entered 
the  apartment,  and  greeted  him. 

"So  kind,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand,  thoughtfully,  and 
friendly  as  ever ;  and  then  she  swept  to  her  seat,  and  through 
the  hours  they  talked  together,  while  Mr.  Alwyn  occupied  his 
accustomed  seat. 

She  had  not  aged  ;  she  had  not  faded ;  she  had  not  changed, 
unless  it  might  be  that  there  was  more  dignity  in  her  carriage, 
more  self  possession  in  her  address.  A  woman  who  had  but 
to  beckon,  and  the  old  love,  however  shy,  however  resolved, 
fluttered  back ;  who  had  but  to  smile  in  order  to  make  the 
newly-married  man  forget  her  ties  and  his  own — the  vows  which 
bound  her,  and  the  obligations  that  lay  upon  him. 

Till  he  was  outside  the  door ;  and  then  he  looked  at  the  gold 
his  memory  held,  and  found  it  dross ;  at  the  gems  his  hands 
clasped,  and  discovered  they  were  but  as  very  worthless  stones. 
What  honour  or  what  pleasure,  what  good  or  what  honesty, 
could  there  be  in  such  companionship  for  the  future  ?  Rather 
what  misery,  what  grief,  what  sin,  what  falsehood,  what  struggle, 
if  he  were  not  strong  enough  to  flee  from  the  temptation  to 
come? 

When  he  turned  the  corner  of  Hereford  Street  it  appeared 
to  the  man's  fancy  that  a  woman  was  waiting  for  him  there ;  a 
woman  clad  all  in  white,  faint,  shadowy,  and  vague,  who  stole 
as  it  seemed  from  the  walls,  and  took  him  sorrowfully  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  with  beseeching  eyes  away. 

Through  the  years,  Lawrence  never  quite  lost  that  impres- 
sion ;  after  the  seasons  had  come  and  gone,  he  still  found  the 
fancy  remaining  with  him ;  let  him^  go  far  wrong  as  he  would, 
the  touch  of  those  impalpable  fingers,  the  persuasive  grasp  of 
that  phantom  hand,  were  among  the  restraining  influences  of 
his  life.  Though  Etta  Alwyn's  face  haunted  him ;  though  she 
seemed  to  precede  his  steps  and  beckon  him_  to  follow,  still 
there  was  a  presence  nearer  still,  a  haunting  presence  which, 
running  swiftly,  kept  pace  with  his  pace ;  which  would  not  be 
shaken  off,  which  kept  ever  looking  at  him  with  wistful  and 
sorrowing  eyes,  which  never  appeared  angry,  but  always  sad ; 
the  face  of  which  was  like  unto  the  face  of  his  better  angel — 
of  his  wife  Olivine. 

The  farther  he  got  from  Hereford  Street  the  more  distinctly 
be  beheld  that  vision ;  till  at  last,  looking  at  it,  his  soul  became 
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filledwith  a  terrible  pity — with  a  sickening  despair:  pity  for  the 
trouble  written  on  the  countenance ;  despaV  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  tracing  that  trouble  there.  "Poor  child,  poor  Olivine ! " 
he  thought;  and  Olivine,  unconscious  of  the  phantom  which 
had  kept  him  company  through  the  noisy  West-End  thorough- 
fares, along  the  silent  City  streets,  wondered  what  made  her 
husband  at  once  so  tender  and  so  sad,  so  loving  and  so  thought- 
ful, while  he  held  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  over  and  over 
again. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back,"  she  said,  knotting 
up  his  chain  as  she  spoke. 

"I  was  detained,  love,"  he  answered;  and  she  felt  satisfied. 

"  What  an  idiot  I  was,"  Lawrence,  looking  down  upon  the 
sweet,  pure  face,  decided;  "what  a  blind,  besotted  idiot,  to 
feel  as  I  have  done  to-night ; "  and  once  again  he  drew  his  wife 
towards  him,  and  once  again  he  kissed  her,  while  Olivine,  nest- 
ling beside  him,  marvelled  more  and  more. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  when  she  went  up,  after  Lawrence 
departed,  the  strongest  impression  on  her  mind  was,  that  all 
lives  in  general  were  mistakes,  and  that  her  life  in  particular 
v/as  a  peculiar  mistake. 

"Why  had  not  the  man  money?"  she  thought;  and  she  dis- 
missed her  maid,  and,  lying  back  in  her  chair  and  looking  up  at 
the  ornamented  ceiling,  argued  this  question  out  at  her  leisure. 

Why  had  not  the  man  money  ?  Why  could  she  not  have 
married  him  instead  of  that  other?  Why  had  she  been  forced 
to  sell  herself:  and  for  so  poor  a  price  also  ?  "  I  have  got  very 
little  by  it,"  she  reflected.  "  Papa,  I  think,  had  the  best  of  that 
bargain ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  turned  out  a  mistake.  AMiat  do 
I  get  from  it  ?  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  certain  position. 
What  has  been  his  share?  bankruptcy  averted  for  a  time  ;  and 
decidedly,  yes,  decidedly,  if  bankruptcy  had  come  without  Mr. 
Gainswoode,  it  would  have  been  an  awful  thing  for  us.  And 
so,  sir,  for  thus  much  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  Providence;" 
and  Etta  leaned  back  a  little  farther  in  her  chair,  and  considered 
that  matter  more  fully. 

To  a  given  point  the  game  had  been  satisfactory— beyond 
that  it  proved  she  found  a  loss.  To  her  it  had  not  been  worth 
the  candle.  There  was  nothing  she  greatly  desired  she  pos- 
sessed ;  nothing  she  had  set  out  in  life  to  win,  could  she  call 
hers. 
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When  she  married  an  old  man  she  imagined  she  should  be 
able  figuratively  to  drive  him  with  a  silken  thread ;  that  her 
whim  would  be  his  law ;  the  fulfilment  of  her  caprices  his  de- 
light; that  she  would  be  able  to  spend  and  to  flirt,  to  entertain, 
to  visit,  to  receive,  at  her  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gainswoode,  however,  speedily  undeceived  her  on  these 
points.  He  might  be  old,  but  he  was  not  in  his  dotage ;  he 
might  be  very  fond  of  Etta,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  himself 
likewise. 

He  was  a  collector  of  old  pictures,  of  rare  books,  of  curious 
cabinets  ;  but  these  articles  by  no  means  absorbed  his  attention 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  him  to  neglect  his  wife.  When 
other  wives  bemoaned  their  husbands'  absorption  in  business, 
or  literature,  or  science,  or  politics,  Etta  was  wont  to  murmur 
to  herself,  and  wish  that  Mr.  Gainswoode  could  be  induced  to 
follow  other  men's  lead  and  neglect  her,  as  Mr.  This,  and  That, 
and  so  forth,  neglected  their  aggrieved  better  halves. 

"  They  are  all  alike,"  was  Etta's  opinion.  "  If  you  do  not 
want  them  to  be  after  you,  they  are ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have 
them  with  you,  they  think  two  or  three  hundred  miles  scarcely 
sufficient  distance  to  keep  them  and  you  apart.  Heigho ! 
ah,  well !  how  sick  I  am  of  marriage  and  of  slavery." 

And  it  was  slavery :  every  old  habit,  every  caprice,  every 
dream  Etta  had  to  lay  aside  when  she  became  Mrs.  Gainswoode. 
No  old  man's  darling  was  she ;  but  the  wife  of  a  somewhat 
exacting  individual,  who  liked  order  and  regularity;  who  af- 
fected stately  society,  who  would  have  no  pleasant  gatherings 
of  young  men  and  young  women,  of  marriageable  bachelors  and 
pretty  maidens,  disturbing  the  regularity  of  his  establishment. 

Playing  the  hostess  at  dreary  dinner-parties,  being  agreeable 
during  the  progress  of  dreadfully  tiring  evenings,  not  rebelling 
against  the  treadmill-work  of  making  calls  and  receiving  visitors, 
being  duly  punctual  at  stated  interviews  with  the  housekeeper 
— these  things  comprised,  in  Mr.  Gainswoode's  opinion,  the 
whole  duty  of  woman. 

And  yet,  not  quite  all.  If  a  lady  in  his  wife's  rank,  mistress 
of  Mallingford,  had,  in  a  proper,  decorous  kind  of  way,  brought 
two  or  three  children  into  the  world,  Mr.  Gainswoode  would 
have  considered  she  was  performing  her  mission. 

Broods  of  babies,  urchins  swarming  in  and  out  of  labourers' 
cottages,  large  families  among  the  industrial  classes  or 'poor 
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professional  people,  Mr.  Gainswoode  considered  decidedly 
immoral,  and  calculated  in  time  to  undermine  the  British  con- 
stitution, to  trouble  political  economists,  to  pauperise  the 
country,  and  to  produce,  in  fact,  too  many  evil  results  for 
mention  to  be  made  of  the  one-half  of  them.' 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  an  heir, 
at  all  events,  where  there  was  an  estate  and  a  good  income  to 
keep  up  that  estate,  could  not  be  considered  the  correct  thing, 
and  was  a  proceeding,  likely  to  cause  eventually  inconvenience 
and  annoyance ;  and'  for  these  reasons,  and  also,  perhaps,  be- 
cause his  wife  did  not  quite  fill  up  the  void  in  his  life,  Mr. 
Gainswoode  longed  for  a  son,  to  whom  he  could  leave  Mailing- 
ford,  for  whose  benefit  he  might  collect  rarer  pictures,  and 
more  eccentric  knicknacks  than  ever. 

When  he  went  abroad  it  was  to  buy  the  works  of  the  old 
masters ;  when  he  stayed  at  home,  liis  delight  was  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  packing-cases,  the  hanging  of  his  iavourite  pur- 
chases. 

Round  the  rooms  visitors  were  duly  escorted,  and  even  Etta 
was  expected  to  exhibit  the  treasures,  and  to  act  as  showman 
occasionally. 

It  was  a  life  she  loathed;  and  yet  she  did  not  dare  to  express 
dissatisfaction  or  even  ennui.  She  detested  the  eftect  of  light 
and  shadow ;  she  anathematised  in  her  heart  every  man  who 
had  ever  made  himself  busy  with  brush  and  palette  ;  she  decided 
that  county  society  was  worse  than  no  society  at  all;  that  going 
out  to  stupid  dinner-parties  and  to  formal  evening  penances, 
miscalled  entertainments,  was  a  fearful  and  wonderful  way  of 
spending  a  life ;  and  she  longed,  with  a  longing  unutterable,  for 
the  old  free  existence,  for  the  unbounded  liberty,  for  the  pleasant 
variety,  for  the  gay  society  of  her  girlhood. 

I'hat  society  was  Mr.  Gainswoode's  bugbear ;  a  party,  such 
as  the  one  at  Reach  House,  filled  his  soul  with  a  terror  and  an 
abhorrence  too  deep  for  words.  Dancing  he  did  not  approve 
of;  laughter  was  undignified  ;  any  existence,  save  one — ruled 
off,  so  to  speak,  into  portions,  and  accurately  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  reading,  driving,  visiting,  lunching,  dining,  enter- 
taining, going  to  church,  and  travelling  with  maid  and  dressing- 
case— seemed  to  him  misspent  and  sinfiil.  To  that  seventh 
heaven  of  human  bliss,  county  society,  he  had  not  attained 
without  a  certain  struggle,  and  Mr.  Gainswoode  was  resolute 
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that,  by  no  act  of  his  or  of  his  wife,  should  so  enviable  a  posi- 
tion be  jeopardised. 

As  for  Etta,  she  hated  it  all;  hated  the  women,  with  their 
magnificent  dresses,  with  their  grand  old  lace,  with  their  diamonds 
and  amethysts,  their  frigid  propriety,  their  dignified  exclusive- 
ness.  She  had  never  cared  for  her  own  sex ;  and  behold,  here 
was  an  army,  who  gave  back  scorn  for  scorn — who  could  not 
away  with  her  ideas,  who  silently  criticised  her  manners  with 
wondering  eyes  and  uplifted  eyebrows — who  received  her  on 
sufferance— who  made  "  allowances  "  for  the  disadvantages  of 
her  birth  and  education — who  were  so  highly  ground  and 
polished,  that  they  resembled  glittering  steel — who  had  their 
small,  mild,  ladylike  pieces  of  wit — who  were  unexceptionably 
proper— who  had  never,  from  childhood,  committed  themselves 
-  -who  always  said  precisely  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — 
who  were  not  cordial,  nor  yet  uncivil — who,  whether  she  saw 
them  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  the  drawing-room  at  Mallingford 
— spoke  to  them  in  the  church  porch,  or  made  one  of  them  at 
ball,  or  concert,  or  dinner-party— were  still  the  same ;  always 
polite,  always  icy,  always  conventional,  always  standing  within 
a  social  ring-fence,  over  which  they  condescended  to  address 
this  woman,  of  whose  pedigree,  of  whose  opinions,  of  whose 
appearance,  of  whose  hair  it  was  impossible  for  them  altogether 
to  approve. 

Many  a  time  Etta  clenched  her  hands  and  stamped  her  foot 
in  impotent  rage  at  their  silent  superiority,  at  their  scorn,  which 
was  a  thing  rather  to  be  felt  than  noticed— to  be  stored  up  than 
commented  on.  She  had  once  longed  to  be  free  of  this  very 
class ;  now  she  would  only  too  gladly  have  flung  them  all  over- 
board. 

"  It  is  because  we  ape  their  ways,  because  we  are  cowards, 
and  do  not  dare  to  take  our  own  way,  that  they  treat  us  as  if 
we  belonged  to  an  inferior  order  of  creation,"  she  thought.  "  If 
I  could  induce  Mr.  Gainswoode  to  get  rid  of  all  this  rubbish — 
to  burn  his  old  masters,  and  send  his  ridiculous  cabinets  and 
chests  and  chairs  back  to  the  men  who  made  them,  to  throw 
open  the  house,  and  ask  some  Christians  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  instead  of  ice  and  propriety,  inside  our  doors — if  he 
would  make  Mallingford  pleasant  to  anybody,  and  not  let  us  go 
on  as  though  we  were  living  in  a  fashionable  reformatory,  these 
people  would  regard  us  not  as  very  poor  imitations  of  themselves, 
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but  as  individuals  possessed  not  merely  of  independent  means, 
but  also  of  independent  opinions. 

"  I  am  confident  their  way  is  none  so  pleasant  or  amusing 
that  we  ought  to  wear  ourselves  out  trying  to  follow  their  lead ; 
and  with  the  money  spent  in  art  and  curiosities  we  might  afford 
to  set  the  fashion,  and  win  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind  by 
making  country  life  agreeable,  county  society  interesting." 

Thus  Etta  argued ;  but  she  found,  as  time  went  on,  that  it 
was  useless  for  her  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  At  first  she 
ventured  to  say  the  pictures  were  gloomy,  that  the  enormous 
number  hung  on  the  walls  and  filling  the  corridors  darkened 
the  house,  and  gave  it  a  sombre  and  dreary  aspect ;  but  before 
long,  Etta  learned  better,  and  discoursed  as  glibly  about  the 
old  masters  as  though  she  had  known  each  man  "among  the 
horrors  "  (that  Avas  her  way  of  mentally  referring  to  them) 
personally. 

At  first,  likewise,  she  expressed  herself  sceptically  concerning 
straight-backed  and  wretchedly  uncomfortable  chairs,  concern- 
ing carved  cabinets,  and  inlaid  tables,  and  wonderful  chests ; 
she  had  beheld  shops  where  so  fast  as  one  article  of  ancient 
furniture  was  disposed  of  another  took  its  place  to  trap  the  un- 
wary, to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  connoisseurs.  Never  an 
atom  did  Mrs.  Gainswoode  believe  in  W'ardour  Street  antiqui- 
ties, "all  made  in  back  lanes,  and  giving  a  considerable  amount 
of  occupation,"  she  remarked  once,  greatly  to  her  husband's 
horror,  who  was  at  much  pains  to  explain  how  this  carving  must 
have  been  executed  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  how  the  shape  of  that 
vase  was  a  lost  art;  how  these  hideous  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses had  descended  from  palace  to  curiosity-shop ;  how, 
when  her  taste  came  to  be  educated,  she  would  understand 
wherein  genuine  antiquities  differed  from  spurious  imitations ; 
and  "  meantime,  my  love,"  he  entreated,  "  pray  do  not  expose 
your  ignorance,  nor  talk  as  you  do  about  modern  manufactories 
of  ancient  furniture,  because  no  one  except  the  very  newly  rich 
are  ever  imposed  on  by  counterfeits." 

Had  Etta  been  an  heiress,  as  the  world  generally  fancied  she 
was  ;  had  her  father  really  owned  an  acre  of  IMallingford  ;  had 
her  fortune  been  certain,  as  Mr.  Gainswoode — who  believed  in 
business  as  he  believed  in  his  black  pictures,  his  marbles,  his 
china,  and  himself— fondly  imagined,  the  new  owner  of  Malling- 
ford  might  have  found  moulding  his  wife  a  difificult  and  by  no 
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means  an  agreeable  task;  but  as  matters  stood,  Mrs.  Gains- 
ivoode  knew  on  which  side  her  portion  of  bread  was  buttered, 
and  soon  learned  not  to  give  offence ;  to  humour  her  husband's 
pecuharities  ;  to  affect  his  tastes ;  to  defer  to  his  opinions. 

How  weary,  however,  she  was  of  all  these,  and  of  him  into 
the  bargain,  who  could  ever  hope  to  tell  ?  How  she  detested 
her  harness,  how  she  chafed  in  secret  at  the  bit  and  curb,  how 
the  collar  exasperated  her,  were  things  she  scarcely  liked  to 
think  about  even  when  alone. 

Her  life  was  passing  away,  and  she  had  no  pleasure  in  it. 
She  could  not  even  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, because  she  had  no  one  friend  or  relative  or  crony  to 
make  merry  with.  Every  man  and  woman  she  met  considered 
high  life  a  sort  of  temporal  heaven,  and  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand 
the  angels  thereof.  Londoners,  even,  who  came  down  occa- 
sionally into  banishment,  and  duly  attended  church,  and 
religiously  kept  awake  through  the  afternoon  service,  merely 
remarked  they  thought  the  country  dull,  and  preferred  town. 
That  it  was  the  people  who  resided  in  the  country  which  made 
it  dull,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them. 

Except  IvOrd  Lallard,  there  v/as  not  a  soul  within  miles  of 
Mallingford  "fit  for  a  Christian  to  speak  to,"  was  a  fact  Etta 
confided  to  her  father ;  and  somehow  Lord  Lallard  did  not  much 
like  Mrs.  Gainsvvoode,  and  refrained  from  offering  the  hospi- 
talities of  Lallard  Park  very  freely  to  lier  husband. 

How  Etta  delighted  when  any  of  the  great  people  slipped  and 
fell ;  when  nature  proved  stronger  than  art ;  when  flesh  and 
blood  made  its  way  through  the  social  ice,  and  shocked  society 
Avith  the  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Straitlace's  daughter  running  off  with 
her  brother's  tutor,  or  young  Lord  Vere  de  Vere  marrying  his 
mother's  waiting-maid  ! 

Though  she  said  "How  shocking!"  though  she  wondered 
how  poor  dear  Mrs.  Straitlace  could  bear  up  against  the  calamity 
as  she  did  ;  though  she  applauded  Mr.  Straitlace's  intention  of 
cutting  his  daughter  off  with  a  shilling ;  though  she  agreed  the 
new  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  ought  to  be  tabooed ;  though  she 
joined  the  hue  and  cry,  and  hunted  the  unfortunate  delinquents 
down  as  well  as  any  one, — still  there  was  a  glitter  in  her  eye 
and  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  she  could  not  repress,  that 
caused  perfect  good  breeding  and  propriety  to  distrust  her,  and 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  she  did  not  feel  more  glad  than  sorry 
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to  see  the  escutcheon  sulHed,  the  family  pride  lying  humbled  in 
the  dust. 

Of  what  use  was  cleverness  to  her  amongst  such  a  set  of 
respectabilities?  Socially,  the  people  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  disliked  cleverness.  It  was  all  very  well  in  books,  very 
well  in  statesmen  and  barristers,  and  men  whose  profession  it 

was  to  know  much  and  to  talk  more  ;  but  for  other  persons 

persons  who  belonged  to  the  Upper  Ten,  or  who  aspired  to 
belong  to  that  class — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  as  the 
world  appeared  to  the  select  few,  utter  repose  of  manner, 
sublime  indifference  to  everything,  a  stately  and  quiet  walk 
through  life,  were  gifts  to  be  cultivated,  rather  than  the  power 
of  conversing  fluently,  of  airing  any  fresh  opinions— any  heretical 
ideas. 

"If  I  had  only  married  a  man  like  Lawrence,"  she  thought 
—not  once  or  twice,  but  day  after  day,  as  she  pursued  the 
wearisome  tenour  of  her  unexciting  life, — "  how  different  my 
fate  would  have  been  ! "  and  often  she  sighed  to  think  how 
much  happier  she  could  have  made  herself  In-ing  even  due  East 
with  him  than  amongst  the  trees  at  Mallingford. 

_  "  Better  bread  and  water  and  freedom,"  she  decided  ;  "  better 
hips  and  haws  in  the  woods  than  sugar  and  biscuit  inside  gilded 
wires."  And  the  tears  rose  to  Etta's  eyes,  and  prevented  her 
seeing  the  ornamented  ceiling,  while  she  thought  how  Lawrence 
was  lost  to  her  for  ever — how  by  her  own  act  she  had  given 
him  away  to  that  chit— to  that  baby— to  that  Olivine. 

"And  yet  I  could  not  help  it,"  finished  the  woman.  "He 
had  no  money.  Why  had  he  none  ?  why  had  he  not  Malling- 
ford? why  are  all  the  pleasant  men,  the  companionable  men, 
poor  as  church  mice?  why  does  wealth  run  to  disagreeable  old 
horrors  as  steel  to  a  magnet  ?  Every  nice  man  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life  was  either  poor  or  married,  and  yet  the  clergy  expect 
us  to  believe  in  a  beneficent  Providence — in  a  Po\\-er  which 
regulates  these  things.  I  wonder  what  his  wife  will  say  to 
Master  Lawrence's  defection.  I  wonder  if  he  will  tell  her  he 
has  seen  mc,  and  if  she  will  be  jealous.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Gains- 
woode  would  feel  satisfied  did  he  know  of  a  young  man  sitting 
for  live  hours  listening,  entranced,  while  Mrs.  Gainswoode  cut 
up  great  people,  and  sjioke  evil  of  the  powers  that  be.  How 
delicious  it  is  to  be  able  to  open  one's  mind  to  some  one  after 
a  couple  of  years  of  the  silent  system.   How  pleasant  to  descend 
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from  a  pedestal,  and  feel  one  is  not  a  statue,  but  a  human  being. 
I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  housemaid.  How  nice  it  must  be  to 
talk  to  one's  young  man  round  the  corner,  and  make  signs  to 
him  from  upper  windows  and  across  the  streets.  What  an 
amount  of  amusement  those  kind  of  people  must  get  out  of  us  ; 
and  yet,  possibly,  my  maid  thinks  it  would  suit  her  views  exactly 
to  be  a  lady  ;  and  our  footmen  envy  their  masters  the  fact  of 
destiny  having  sentenced  them  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Society 
\\\\\  put  me  on  a  shorter  allowance  of  civility  than  ever,  I  sup- 
pose, now  that  it  knows  Mallingford  does  not  belong  to  my 
father.  Business  paupers  !  what  a  charming  idea.  Certainly  my 
husband  has  behaved  magnificently  in  the  matter.  If  the  pro- 
prieties only  behave  one-half  so  well,  I  shall  forgive  them  many 
a  slight.  To  be  sure,  the  hope  of  an  heir  may  have  softened 
Mr.  Gainswoode's  heart.  Now,  that  is  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence— the  certain  failure  and  the  possible  son  coming  at  the 
same  time — the  bane  and  the  antidote  appearing  in  sight  to- 
gether— the  netde  and  the  docken  growing  side  by  side." 

And  so  Etta  Gainswoode  mentally  talked  over  her  position ; 
and  the  hours  went  by,  and  the  candles  burnt  low  on  her  dress- 
ing-table, and  the  noise  of  passing  cabs,  and  lumbering  vans, 
grew  less  and  less  continuous,  and  the  room  grew  lonesome,  dark, 
and  chilly ;  and  at  last  the  woman,  with  a  shiver,  rose,  and  after 
slowly  undressing  herself,  went  to  bed,  and  laying  her  aching 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  closing  her  tired  eyes,  tried  with  all 
her  might  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  inability  to  sleep  had  latterly  been  one  of  her  greatest 
troubles. 

"If  ever  I  take  to  praying,"  thought  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  "it 
will  be  for  one  sound  sleep  more  before  I  die ; "  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily the  woman,  who  was  as  godless  as  she  was  worldly, 
muttered  a  petition  for  rest,  for  repose  of  body,  for  peace  of 
mind. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE   TWO   WIVES. 

Mrs.  Gainswoode  remained  in  town  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
during  that  time  managed  to  make  lier  way  due  East,  i:i  order 
to  caU  on  OUvine,  whom,  greatly  to  her  disgust,  she  found  "not 
at  home." 

"  It  is  intolerably  provoking,"  she  said.  "  I  must  leave  Lon- 
don to-morrow,  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  her,"  and  Etta's 
thick  silk  dress  rustled  as  she  spoke,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with 
the  perfume  that  seemed  to  pervade  every  plait  and  fold  of  her 
attire — every  ribbon  and  scrap  of  lace  she  wore. 

"Perhaps  she  may  soon  return;  can  I  wait  for  her?"  she 
went  on.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  she  is  really  out,  and  not  en- 
gaged?"    This  was  interrogative. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  servant.  "  She  and  Mr.  Sondes 
have  gone  over  to  Mr.  Forbes'." 

"  You  dear,  good,  stupid  old  soul.  Why  could  you  not  have 
said  that  at  first  ?  "  exclaimed  Etta.  "  I  will  drive  on  to  Reach 
House  if  you  think  I  am  certain  to  find  her  there." 

"You  are  certain  to  find  her,  ma'am.  Master  likes  to  sit 
looking  out  on  the  river;  and  Miss  Olivine  —  I\Irs.  Barbour,  I 
mean — takes  her  work  and  stays  with  him." 

"They  go  to  Mr.  Forbes  then  every  day,  I  suppose?"  sug- 
gested Etta,  pausing  on  the  door-step,  and  turning  a  little  round 
to  ask  the  question, 

"  Pretty  well,  ma'am.  IMaster  fancies  the  air  down  by  the 
river  is  fresher  than  this,"  and  Mary  closed  tlie  brougham  door 
upon  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  who  was  by  this  lime  seated  in  her 
carriage. 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  ejaculated  Etta  to  herself  as  she  drove  along 
the  Commercial  Road  towards  the  West  India  Docks  ;  "  and 
these  people  are  considered  sane,  and  consider  themselves  so. 
How  charming  it  must  be  10  Jive  even  due  East  with  such  per- 
fectly unsophisticated  individuals.  The  garden  of  Eden  was 
nothing  to  this  ! "  and  Mrs.  Gainswoode  put  her  feet  on  the 
opposite  cushion  and  leaned  back,  while  she  thought  with  a 
vague  wonder  of  Mr.  Sondes'  madness  and  l^awrcnce's  folly. 
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"Why,  the  man  won't  come  to  see  me ;  and  yet  he  is  such  an 
idiot  as  to  let  his  wife  spend  half  her  time  mooning  over  crochet 
and  Longfellow's  poems  in  Percy's  Paradise.  And  I  am  certain 
Percy  was  in  love  with  her,  over  head  and  ears." 

From  which  speech  it  will  be  perceived  that  Lawrence  had 
adhered  to  his  good  intentions,  and  kept  away  from  that  plea- 
sant but  dangerous  shore,  where  in  the  moonlight  the  waves 
came  rippling  in  on  the  sands  and  the  mermaids  sang  their 
songs  sweetly. 

For  the  rest,  when  Etta  drove  through  the  gates  that  are  now 
so  seldom  opened ;  when  she  alighted  from  her  carriage  and 
walked  across  the  grass  towards  the  path  overlooking  the  river 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  this  story;  she  found  not 
only  Mr,  Sondes  and  Olivine,  but  Percy  Forbes  and  Lawrence 
Barbour  all  grouped  together. 

"  Percy,  do  not  flatter  yourself  my  visit  is  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Gainswoode,  after  she  had  shaken  hands  all  round,  addressing 
herself  to  Mr.  Forbes,  and  making  him  a  little  mocking  curtsey 
as  she  spoke.  "  It  is  to  this  fair  lady,  who  seems  as  difficult  to 
catch  as  a  leprachaun  or  a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  I  heard  at  Stepney 
Causeway  you  were  here — heard,  that  is,  by  dint  of  questioning 
and  lamentation — and  so  I  came  on  in  faith.  Seriously,  thougli, 
I  have  wished  so  mucli  to  see  you,"  she  added,  turning  to  Oli- 
vine. "  It  strikes  me  your  husband  is  not  taking  proper  care 
of  you,  child ;  you  look  pale,  and  you  loc4c  weary." 

Lawrence  vv^as  standing  close  beside  Olivine  at  the  moment, 
and  his  wife  put  her  hand  confidingly  in  his,  while  she  an- 
swered, 

"  No  one  can  say  that  of  you  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Gainswoode, 
for  I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

"  Country  air,  my  dear.  You  must  come  and  try  whether  it 
v;ould  not  blow  some  colour  even  into  your  cheeks.  If  you  and 
your  uncle  were  to  spend  a  month  with  us  at  Mallingford,  it 
would  do  you  both  a  world  of  good.  What  do  you  say,  INIr. 
Barbour  ?  Will  you  spare  your  wife  to  me  for  a  few  weeks  ? 
Mr.  Gainswoode  would  be  so  delighted.  If  I  were  at  all  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  in  fact " 

"  I  should  recommend  Mrs.  Barbour  not  to  try  whether  you 
are  or  not,"  remarked  Percy  Forbes,  filling  up  Etta's  blank. 

"  Ah  !  she  has  more  sense  than  to  follow  your  advice  in 
anything,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gainswoode.     "  What  a  delicious  spot 
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this  is,  Percy ;  what  a  sin  it  is  for  you  to  be  living  here  all  alone. 
I  declare  if  I  were  not  married,  I  should  really  feel  almost 
inclined  to  take  pity  on  you  myself." 

"  Take  pity  on  me  now,  and  do  not  tantalise  a  poor  wretch 
with  the  mention  of  a  happiness  he  may  never  hope  to  taste." 

"You  are  not  in  the  least  changed,  I  see,"  observed  Etta. 
She  was  seated  by  this  time,  and  addressed  her  remarks  to 
Percy,  who  stood  near  her,  from  under  cover  of  a  most  dainty 
parasol,  with  which  she  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

"  Nor  improved,  I  fear,"  he  said,  in  reply ;  "  but,  such  as  I 
am,  I  remain  as  ever  your  devoted,  obedient,  and  admiring 
servant." 

"  Mr.  Forbes,  allow  me  to  express  my  obligations  for  that 
pretty  speech,"  and  she  rose  and  made  him  another  curtsey. 

"  And  as  for  my  poor  house,"  went  on  Percy,  "  if  you  will 
kindly  overlook  that  serious  disadvantage  of  the  future  Mrs. 
Forbes'  unavoidable  absence,  and  graciously  condescend  to 
make  allowances  for  the  wretchedness  of  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment, I  should  feel  honoured  by  your  permitting  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  you  in  to  dinner." 

"  Good  gracious  !  What  time  do  you  dine  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ?  "  asked  Etta,  with  a  little  affectation  of  horror. 

"As  a  rule,  madam,  I  am  primitive  enough  to  partake  of  my 
frugal  meal  at  twelve  o'clock ;  but  to-da)',  in  honour  of  my 
friends,"  and  Percy  made  an  inclination  towards  Mr.  Sondes, 
Olivine,  and  her  husband,  "  I  deferred  my  usual  midday  repast 
for  five  hours." 

"Well,  it  is  a  strange  life,"  said  Etta,  reflectively. 

"Do  you  mean  my  life,  or  lives  in  general?"  he  inquired, 

"  Both,"  she  answered.  "  In  particular  this  seems  to  be  a 
strange  life  for  you  to  be  leading.  Had  any  person  told  me,  in 
years  gone  by,  Percy  Forbes  would  ever  turn  '  worker,'  I  should 
have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn." 

"  You  see  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past,"  interposed  Eaw- 
rence. 

"So  it  seems,"  she  replied,  a  little  significantly,  and  her  eyes 
swept  the  quartette  before  her  in  a  glance  which  did  not  escape 
Percy  Forbes'  notice. 

"Can  your  ladyship  eat  before  eight  o'clock?"  he  asked. 

**  My  ladyship  will  try,"  answered  Etta.    "I  have  never  been 
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inside  your  house,  Percy,  since  the  night  of  your  ball,"  she 
went  on.  "Ah  !  what  a  charming  ball  that  was.  We  were  all 
single  then,  and  now  you  alone  are  free.  It  is  not  quite  fair, 
Mr.  Sondes,  is  it?  He  ought  to  be  got  into  the  cage  somehow. 
Do  you  not  know  any  pretty  bird  who  would  consent  to  enter 
into  captivity  with  him  ? "  and  Mrs.  Gainswoode  turned  to 
Olivine  for  a  reply. 

"  There  are  no  pretty  birds  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Olivine,  laughing;  "at  least,  none  pretty  enough  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Forbes.  And  it  is  such  a  pity  ;  for,  pleasant  as  the  Reach 
House  is  now,  it  would  be  twice  as  pleasant  if  it  had  a  mistress." 

"  Mr.  Sondes,  I  appeal  to  you  for  deliverance  from  the  wiles 
of  matchmakers,"  cried  Percy.  "  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  I  am  going 
to  tell  your  coachman  to  put  up  his  horse." 

"  I  will  tell  him  if  you  like,"  said  Lawrence,  and  before  the 
host  could  prevent  his  intention,  he  was  off,  and  appeared  no 
more  until  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner. 

"  Now  I  do  hope,"  Mrs.  Gainswoode  was  entreating,  as  he 
entered,  "  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Sondes,  you  will  come  down  very 
soon  to  Mallingford ;  only  think,  you  have  never  seen  it  yet ! 
You  shall  rise  when  you  like,  go  to  bed  when  you  like,  walk 
where  you  like,  see  whom  you  like.  I  am  quite  serious  in 
thinking  the  thorough  change  and  perfect  quiet  would  contri- 
bute more  towards  re-establishing  your  health  than  all  the 
doctors  in  London.  Olivine  knows  what  a  charming  place  it 
is.  Now,  Olivine,  like  a  sweet  little  thing  as  you  are,  persuade 
your  uncle  to  come  to  us.  Don't  look  at  your  husband,  look 
at  me.  Mr.  Barbour  can  run  down  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
in  every  week,  if  he  is  too  much  engaged  in  making  his  fortune 
to  give  us  more  of  his  society." 

"  I  think "  began  Olivine,  but  at  that  moment  dinner  was 

announced,  and  with  a  mental  thanksgiving  Percy  Forbes  rose, 
and  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Gainswoode. 

"  For  shame,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  grimace,  shaking  a 
couple  of  fingers  at  him.  "What  are  you  thinking  of?  How 
can  you  dream  of  leaving  a  man  and  his  wife  together  ?  Take 
in  ]\Irs.  Barbour.    I  am  going  to  devote  myself  to  Mr.  Sondes." 

Which  she  did  to  such  good  purpose  that  before  dinner  was 
half  over,  she  had  extorted  a  promise  from  that  gentleman  to 
visit  Mallingford  End. 
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"  Resistless  as  ever,"  murmured  Percy  Forbes,  holding  the 
door  open  for  her  to  pass  out,  "  and  as  merciless,"  he  added  in 
a  still  lower  key. 

For  an  instant  Etta  hesitated,  meditating  apparently  some 
retort,  but  then  she  passed  on,  bowing  her  head  the  while,  as 
though  in  acknowledgment  of  a  compliment. 

"  Now  let  us  get  into  the  open  air,"  she  said  to  Olivine,  and 
the  pair  walked  forth  together  across  the  hall,  and  down  the 
steps,  and  so  under  the  cJiestnuts,  and  over  the  grass  to  the 
walk  above  the  river. 

"It  really  is  very  sweet,"  Etta  said,  looking  first  towards  Lon- 
don and  then  towards  Greenwich,  up  and  down  the  silent  high- 
way; "very  sweet  and  very  still,"  and  they  remained  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  both  gazing  on  the  waters,  and  each  busy  with 
her  own  thoughts. 

Any  person  who,  wandering  now  due  East  in  search  of  Reach 
House,  should  find  it  ji-st  at  the  entrance  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  river  view  on  which  Olivine  and 
her  companion  looked  forth  that  evening.  Gone  are  the  green 
banks  sloping  down  to  the  Thames,  gone  the  picturesque  and 
irregular  warehouses  and  factories,  gone  the  trees  and  the  old- 
fashioned  edifices,  gone  the  open  wharves  at  Deptford,  and  the 
dilapidated  buildings  in  Rotherhithe,  over  wliich  a  painter 
might  have  rejoiced  in  the  early  morning,  or  when  the  rich  sun- 
set bathed  the  strange  quaint  houses  in  a  glory  of  all  wonderful 
colours. 

Gone ;  ah,  Heaven  !  it  is  but  a  few  years,  and  yet  the  place 
is  changed  past  recognition.  Where  were  trees  and  fields,  are 
now  bristling  masts  and  huge  iron-works :  there  used  to  be 
pretty  houses  and  ivy-covered  cottages  on  the  island  where 
Charles  II.  kept  his  spaniels.  But  the  other  day,  I  was  asking 
concerning  one  of  those  same  ivy-covered  cottages,  with  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  river's  brink,  and  behold,  the  place  where 
it  once  stood  knows  it  no  more.  There  is  change  everywhere — 
the  colour  factory  I  picked  my  way  through  three  years  since, 
— the  experimental  cliamber  where  1  sat  among  carmines  and 
greens,  among  pots  and  pans,  among  all  manner  of  chemical 
apparatus,  are  swept  away.  The  barrels,  the  vats,  the  pans,  the 
raw  materials  and  the  manufactured  articles,  have  all  been  re- 
moved. A  century  formerly  scarcely  sufficed  to  eftect  the 
changes  a  few  months  does  now.     The  men  and  the  women 
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who  used  to  reside  due  East,  and  leavened  it  with  a  certain 
leaven  of  wealth,  solidity,  and  respectability,  have  all  chosen 
for  themselves  homes  elsewhere.  What  tradesman  now  resides 
over  his  shop  in  the  City  ?  What  shipbuilder,  or  ironfounder, 
or  wharfinger  would  dream  of  living  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ?  It 
is  all  changed,  the  old  inhabitants  are  gone,  and  the  old  places 
with  them,  and  the  scene  over  which  the  eye  wanders  to-day 
from  the  garden  of  Reach  House  is  as  unlike  that  on  which 
Olivine  Barbour  and  Henrietta  Alwyn  gazed,  as  the  present 
terminus  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  in  Cannon  Street  is  unlike 
the  old  churchyard  and  the  quiet  courts,  the  sites  whereof  it 
occupies. 

To  the  left  lay,  as  I  have  said,  the  shore  line  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  with  here  a  house  and  there  a  factory,  but  with  plenty  of 
green  running  down  towards  the  water  and  relieving  the  eye ; 
to  the  right  were  the  strange  old  buildings  previously  mentioned, 
tumble-down  v^arehouses,  eccentric  wharves,  jutting  out  unex- 
pectedly into  the  river,  and  growing  elder-bushes  and  willows, 
as  well  as  barges ;  beyond  these  were  Shadwell  and  Wapping, 
with  St.  George's-in-the-East  rising  and  making  a  point  of  sight 
in  the  distance;  over  the  way  Rotherhithe  stood  airing  its 
dilapidated  granaries,  and  its  black  wharves,  in  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun ;  a  little  lower  the  masts  in  the  shipbuilders'  yards 
at  Deptford,  and  the  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  chemical  fac- 
tories shone  in  the  golden  glory,  while  far  far  away  could  be 
seen  Shooter's  Hill,  and  those  other  rising  grounds  where  the 
Crystal  Palace  now  stands. 

And  between  the  north  side  and  the  south  the  river  pursued 
its  way  peacefully,  through  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city,  past 
Execution  Dock,  over  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  pirates  once 
swung  opposite  Blackwall — (a  ghastly  sight  to  any  one  coming 
up  the  Thames  for  the  iirst  time  to  have  for  greeting) — past 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  and  so  away  to  Erith  and  Greenhithe, 
to  Purfleet  and  Grays,  and  thence,  slacking  its  speed  a  trifle 
perhaps,  onwards  towards  the  sea. 

"  It  is  very  sweet  and  still,"  Etta  repeated ;  "  but  I  cannot 
imagine  how  Percy  Forbes  endures  such  an  existence." 

"Lawrence's  life  was  equally  monotonous,"  Olivine  answered. 

"  Yes,  child  ;  but  *  was  '  and  '  is '  makes  all  the  difference," 
retorted  Mrs.  Gainswoode, 

"  Mr.  Forbes  may  marry,  though,"  Olivine  ventured  to  suggest. 
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Very  sharply  Mrs.  Gainswoode  turned  round  upon  the 
speaker,  with  her  Hps  half-parted,  as  if  they  had  a  sentence 
trembling  for  utterance  upon  them ;  but  immediately  she 
closed  her  mouth  resolutely,  and  looked  out  upon  the  river 
once  again. 

"You  were  going  to  say  something,"  Olivine  suggested. 

"  Was  I  ?  Well,  I  won't  say  it,  then.  I  will  merely  remark 
instead,  that — that — I  am  sure  had  we  been  sisters  my  life 
might  have  proved  a  different  one.  You  are  so  good  and  so 
innocent.     Oh,  God  !  how  innocent  you  are  !  " 

At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  which  was  once  Percy  Forbes', 
there  is  a  strong  post  and  rail  fence,  over  which  anyone  stand- 
ing on  the  walk  can  look  down  at  the  Thames,  flowing  perhaps 
twenty  feet  beneath.  Against  this  rude  parapet  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode was  leaning  as  she  spoke,  and  she  stretched  her  clasped 
hands  out  beyond  the  wooden  enclosure  with  such  a  gesture  ot 
despair  that  Olivine  could  not  help  but  marvel  at  it. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  began. 

"  Sorry  you  are  the  pure,  angelic  creature  you  are,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Gainswoode;  but  the  laugh  was  forced,  her  tone  unnatural. 
"  If  I  were  a  man.  Olivine,  how  I  would  love  you — if  I  were 
your  husband,  how  1  would  keep  you.  When  you  tind  a 
favourable  opportunity,  you  can  tell  Lawrence  Barbour,  witl\ 
my  compliments,  he  is  a  fool,  and  that  he  will  fmd  out  his  folly 
some  day.  Kiss  me,  child,  and  let  me  go.  Do  you  mind  kissing 
me?"  and  she  held  Olivine  to  her  breast  for  a  moment,  while 
her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  over  her  face. 

"What  a  simpleton  I  am!"  she  exclaimed.  "No,  child,  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  and  it  could  not  do  you 
any  good  to  know  a  quarter  of  what  is  in  it.  You  will  come  and 
stay  with  me,  will  you  not?  And  if  I  were  you  I  should  try  to 
get  my  uncle  out  of  town,  away  from  residing  in  London  alto- 
gether. You  understand.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  and 
better  for  you,  and  better  for  Lawrence — Mr.  Barbour.  And 
now  come  back  to  the  house,  that  I  may  tell  them  to  get  the 
brougham  round." 

"  Must  you  go  so  soon  ?  "  Olivine  asked,  regretfully.  There 
was  a  great  charm  about  this  woman,  with  her  singular  air,  with 
her  wonderful  beauty,  with  her  dress  which  as  she  walked  swept 
over  the  grass  after  her  like  a  train,  with  her  knowledge  of  the 
world — such  as  that  knowledge  was — with  her  easy  manners,  her 
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confident  address  :  a  sort  of  fascination  for  one  who  had  been 
brouglit  up,  Uke  Olivine,  in  a  social  convent,  where  she  had  no 
opportunity  given  her  of  seeing  other  maidens  and  matrons, 
and  forming  a  just  estimate  of  how  much  of  the  wealth  Mrs. 
Gainswoode  flaunted  was  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  consisting  of 
gilding  instead  of  gold,  electro-plate  instead  of  silver. 

It  was  natural,  considering  her  education,  that  the  sparkle 
and  the  glitter,  the  unembarrassed  manner,  the  quick  retort 
should  prove  attractive  to  both  eye  and  ear,  and  cause  her  to 
regard  Mrs.  Gainswoode  with  perhaps  undue  admiration.  The 
ideal  of  perfection  in  the  minds  of  most  women  is  usually  the 
opposite  of  themselves.  Female  friends  are  rarely  selected  on 
the  principle  of  like  liking  like;  rather  L'Allegro and  L' Andante 
pace  side  by  side  along  shady  walks,  over  field-paths,  across  the 
sands  when  the  tide  is  low;  or  talk  together  about  the  new 
curate  and  their  handsomest  partners,  about  their  next  dresses, 
and  their  affianced  husbands  in  the  mornings,  before  visitors 
are  admitted ;  or  in  that  still  more  sacred  and  delicious  hour, 
when,  their  back  hair  being  loosened,  their  hearts  are  one,  when 
the  fire  in  the  dressing-room  blazes  brightly,  and  Agatha  pours 
her  tale  of  woe  into  the  ear  of  Jeannette,  and  Jeannette  ad- 
ministers comfort,  warming  her  pretty  feet,  and  screening  her 
complexion  from  the  glowing  coals  the  while. 

Never  a  woman  before  had  heartily  and  unjealously  admired 
Mrs.  Gainswoode,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Etta 
felt  a  kind  of  compunction  towards  Olivine  —  a  species  of  half- 
compassionate,  half-contemptuous  tenderness. 

Further,  the  young  wife  was  good,  and  Etta's  experiences  had 
not  thrown  her  into  close  contact  with  much  in  this  life  which 
was  either  very  good  or  very  innocent. 

Far  away  down  in  the  natures  of  most,  I  suppose,  there  is 
some  well  of  purity,  that  bubbles  up  to  the  surface  rejoicingly, 
when  touched  by  a  hand  which  is  still  perfectly  unstained,  and 
unconscious  of  evil.  Let  this  be  as  it  will,  however,  one  thing 
is  certain,  when  Etta  was  with  Olivine  she  always  wished  for 
the  time  being  she  had  been  brought  up  like  her.  Though  she 
thought  virtue  wearisome,  and  propriety  unendurable,  though 
she  could  not  have  lived  Olivine's  life  for  a  week,  though  she 
declared  she  knew  she  should  never  be  happy  in  heaven,  still 
there  came  into  her  heart  every  now  and  then  a  terrible  long- 
ing to  be  different,  a  sickening  desire  to  undo  the  past  and  the 
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years  that  were  gone,  and,  beginning  existence  on  a  new  plan, 
start  with  swiftness  on  a  dififerent  road,  which  should  not  have 
Unrest  marked  on  its  every  milestone,  and  Misery  for  its  termi- 
nation. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  her  walk  across  the  grass,  with  some 
such  feelings  passing  through  her  mind,  she  answered, 

"  So  soon  !  I  have  been  here  nearly  three  hours,  pretty  one. 
It  was  not  'so  soon'  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you.  Olivine.  How 
well  I  remember  that  evening,  and  your  sober  little  face,  and 
your  old-fashioned  manner,  and  your  fearfully  candid  answers." 

"I  was  terribly  rude,  I  recollect,"  Olivine  replied;  "but  now 
confess,  were  you  not  a  little  rude  to  me  also  ?  Did  not  you 
show  too  plainly  how  completely  beneath  your  notice  you 
considered  me  ?     I  was  only  a  child,  to  be  sure " 

"Good  heavens  !  but  what  a  child  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode,  laughing  and  plucking  a  leaf  off  the  hedgehog  holly, 
which  she  kept  turning  and  twisting  as  she  walked  on,  talking 
while  she  went.  "  A  child  who  saw  everything  and  forgot  no- 
thing ;  who  was  a  great  deal  wiser  in  those  days  than  she  is 
now ;  who  was  as  courteous  as  one  of  the  old  dowagers  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  as  stately  and  inaccessible  as  one 
of  the  blood  royal.  If  I  was  not  civil  to  you  that  evening,  my 
dear,  believe  me  it  was  through  excess  of  fear." 

"You  left  the  flowers  I  gathered,"  Olivine  persisted;  and 
then,  suddenly,  there  came  a  memory  to  both  of  them,  and  in- 
voluntarily they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  ground,  while  Etta's 
cheeks  grew  pale  and  Olivine's  crimson. 

"  I  really  must  get  home  now,"  Mrs.  Gainswoode  said,  after 
a  pause,  and  she  repeated  the  same  sentence  to  Mr.  Sondes  and 
Percy  Forbes,  v/ho  met  them  under  the  chestnut-tree. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bid  you  good-by,  Mrs.  Gainswoode," 
observed  Lawrence,  joining  the  group  a  minute  later;  "but  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  call  in  Distaff  Yard  this  evening." 

"  I  will  drop  you  there,"  Etta  was  about  to  suggest,  but  she 
refrained.  For  once  in  her  life  she  had  pity,  and  contented 
herself  with  asking  after  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  all 
the  little  Perkinses. 

"  Ada  is  going  to  be  married,"  Olivine  informed  her. 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gainswoode.  "  Is  she  really  ?  I  'd 
give  anything  to  see  her  as  a  bride.  Let  me  know  when  it  is 
to  take  place  and  where.     Do  now,  like  a  dear " 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  go,"  Lawrence  repeated,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Gainsvvoode  and  departed. 

"  So  must  I,"  remarked  Etta,  looking  after  him,  as  he  walked 
away,  but  still  she  did  not  go. 

She  stayed  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  she  began  talk- 
ing about  Mallingford  and  their  neighbours.  She  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  out  of  her  husband's  hearing  she  quizzed  the  *'  re- 
spectabilities "  to  her  heart's  content. 

Their  establishments)  their  ideas,  their  pleasures,  their  virtues, 
religion,  prejudices,  their  dinners,  balls,  attainments — Etta  had 
a  fling  at  all;  at  the  mothers,  the  husbands,  the  sons,  the 
daughters. 

"  And  Mr.  Gainswoode  likes  it,"  she  finished.  "  Positively 
he  would  rather  go  to  the  lying -in -state  of  a  lord,  than  to  the 
most  amusing  party  people  in  a  lower  rank  could  give.  He  was 
made  for  that  lifej  but  to  poor  me  it  is  death, — absolutely,  Mr. 
Sondes,  it  is  death." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Sondes  took  up  the  side  of  the  county  fami- 
lies, and  said  that  Mrs.  Gainswoode  must  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  her  experiences ;  for  his  part  he  considered  such 
society  the  best,  the  pleasantest,  the  most  agreeable  a  man  could 
desire  to  enter, 

"  But  then  I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Sondes,"  said  Etta ;  "  and  I 
can  assure  you,  after  London,  a  series  of  stiff  dinner-parties, 
where  one  meets  the  same  people  over  and  over  again,  and 
hears  about  poachers,  and  rheumatic  old  women,  and  the  new 
schools,  and  the  old  churches,  and  politics,  and  the  changes  of 
the  Ministry,  cannot  be  called  amusing.  It  may  be  improving, 
but  then  I  do  not  want  to  be  improved ;  and  if  I  did,  I  could 
read  the  Times,  and  some  of  those  light  pamphlets  Mr.  Gains- 
woode is  so  fond  of  getting  from  his  bookseller.  The  fact  is, 
the  country  wants  to  be  reformed.  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  amusing  the  working- classes,  but  I  think  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  one  were  to  amuse  the  upper  classes,  it  would  be 
much  more  to  the  purpose.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
dead-aliveness  of  ordinary  country  society  is  the  reason  why  no 
human  being  stays  in  the  country  who  can  help  it.  An  evening 
from  home  there  signifies  something  analogous  to  what  an  even- 
ing at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  involves  to  the  working-man ; 
but,  however,  you  shall  see,  Olivine,  when  you  come  do\vn,  and 
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you  shall  also  see  whether  I  cannot  induce  Mr.  Gainswoode  to 
reside  more  in  London." 

"  I  wonder  you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  new,"  Percy  Forbes  remarked.  "  Why  do  you 
not  make  the  country  agreeable?  I  suppose  the  country  is, 
after  all,  very  much  like  the  world ;  there  is  no  absolute  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  itself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  make  it 
wicked,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  the  dwellers  in  the  country  who 
are  dull,  not  the  country  itself." 

"Well,"  said  Etta,  as  he  paused,  "supposing  you  are  right, 
what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  how  charming  it  would  be  to  such  a  woman  as 
yourself,  for  instance,  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things.  It  is  so 
rare  and  so  delicious  to  find  a  new  field  of  labour  in  the  present 
day,  any  mine  of  success  unworked,  that  I  should  really  advise 
you  to  consider  my  suggestion.  Set  the  fashion  of  making  a 
country  house  pleasant  and  unlike  a  family  vault.  Get  up  a 
mission,  print  tracts,  hold  house-to-house  meetings,  preach  the 
new  doctrine  of  pleasure  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
establish  an  order  of  things  in  stately  mansions  surrounded  by 
deer  parks  and  turnip -fields,  for  which  generations  yet  unborn 
shall  bless  the  holy  and  virtuous  and  sainted  memory  of  Dame 
Henrietta  Gainswoode." 

"  It  is  not  polite  to  make  fun  of  your  guest,  Mr.  Forbes,  even 
though  she  be  almost  self-invited,"  remarked  Etta,  flushing  with 
anger,  more  perhaps  at  Percy's  tone  than  at  his  words. 

"A  thousands  pardons,"  he  answered.  "  In  my  innocence  I 
thought  we  were  making  fun  of  your  hosts." 

"I  shall  go,"  she  declared,  rising  in  a  fit  of  annoyance,  either 
real  or  assumed;  but  Mr.  Sondes  interposed,  and  declared  he 
was  certain  Mr.  Forbes  had  not  meant  to  vex  her,  that  she  had 
mistaken  his  meaning,  that  they  would  all  be  grieved  and  hurt 
if  she  left  them  in  displeasure. 

"Set  me  some  terrible  penance," entreated  Percy;  "anything 
so  that  I  may  earn  your  forgiveness  for  my  ill-timed  levity." 

"Order  my  brougham,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  in 
token  of  peace. 

Percy  bent  gravely  on  one  knee  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  thank  you,  most  gracious  princess,"  he  said,  and  went 
straightway  to  do  her  bidding. 

In  utter  silence  Olivine  contemplated  this  little  performancei 
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she  could  not  have  said  what  she  disUked  about  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  scene,  and  yet  she  had  that  instinctive  feeUng  of 
not  being  perfectly  safe  in  Henrietta  Gainswoode's  society,  which 
comes  to  many  women  long  before  they  can  put  a  single  doubt 
into  shape. 

Vaguely  it  crossed  her  mind  that  perhaps  the  county  ladies 
had  reason  for  their  cold  formality,  that  possibly  Mr,  Gainswoode 
did  right  in  keeping  his  wife  away  from  London,  that  manners 
might  be  too  easy,  that  a  little  stiffness  might  be  better  than  the 
utter  absence  of  all  restraint.  Mrs.  Barbour  had  now  her  stake 
in  the  national  proprieties.  She  owned  a  husband  whom  she 
should  not  like  to  see  on  his  knees  before  Etta  Gainswoode,  or 
any  other  woman  living.  Poor  child  !  she  grew  hot,  she  grew 
cold,  she  shivered,  and  felt  uneasy,  and  the  next  minute  she 
hated  herself  for  being  so  straitlaced,  when  the  object  of  her 
secret  disapproval  insisted  on  taking  her  uncle  to  Stepney 
Causeway. 

"  Run  and  put  on  your  bonnet.  Olivine,"  she  said,  "  it  will  be 
far  pleasanter  for  Mr.  Sondes  than  a  jolting  cab,"  and  she  was 
so  good,  and  so  kind,  and  so  sweet  all  the  way  to  their  home, 
that  Olivine  kissed  her  twice  when  they  parted,  and  agreed,  "  if 
Lawrence  gave  her  leave  she  would  go  down  to  Mallingford  very 
soon." 

"  What  an  obedient  wife  it  is,"  Mrs.  Gainswoode  said  laugh- 
ingly to  Mr.  Sondes.  "  How  long  will  the  submission  last,  do 
you  suppose  ?  " 

"  For  life,  I  hope,"  he  answered,  and  she,  declaring  "  we  shall 
see,"  drove  off,  leaving  Olivine  standing  on  the  hall-door  steps 
looking  after  the  departing  carriage. 

"  Come  in,  Olivine,"  said  her  uncle,  and  she  obeyed  mechani- 
cally. 

After  she  had  settled  him  comfortably  in  his  favourite  chair, 
found  him  his  slippers,  placed  the  candles  beside  him,  and 
brought  him  the  book  he  asked  for,  Olivine  left  the  drawing- 
room  and  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

She  wanted  to  be  alone — perfectly  alone  ;  she  wanted  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  to  make  up  her  mind  for  certain 
whether  she  liked  or  disliked  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  and  if  she  dis- 
liked her,  why  she  did  so.  That  speech  about  the  obedience 
had  spoiled  the  effect  of  all  Etta's  kind  words  and  considerate 
attentions.     Why  should  not  Olivine  obey  her  husband  ?  why 
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should  it  not  be  her  pleasure  as  well  as  her  duty  to  do  nothing 
without  first  consulting  him  and  obtaining  his  permission  ?  If 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  liked  to  laugh  at  her  husband,  ridicule  his 
peculiarities,  and  make  light  of  his  kindness,  was  that  any  reason 
why  she,  Olivine,  should  not  think  Lawrence  perfection? 

And  what  could  be  Etta's  motive  for  advising  her  to  get  her 
uncle  out  of  town,  and  saying  it  would  be  better  for  all  of 
them  ? 

"  I  should  see  less  of  Lawrence  than  I  do  even  now,"  thought 
the  poor  young  wife,  and  her  eyes  filled  full  of  tears  at  the  bare 
idea.  "  And  I  was  to  tell  him  from  her  that  he  was  a  fool,  and 
that  he  would  find  out  his  folly  some  day.  Does  she  think,  I 
wonder,  that  he  does  not  care  for  me,  that  he  could  never  love 
another  after  her?  Oh,  Lawrence,  Lawrence!"  and  the  dear 
arms  went  out  to  meet  vacancy,  and  then  fell  heavily  on  her  lap, 
while  the  hot  tears  poured  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with  me  to-night,"  she 
said,  at  last ;  and  then  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  face  in  water, 
deciding  that  she  was  only  nervous,  and  had  no  real  trouble  to 
make  her  cry.  In  the  twilight  she  stood  arguing  out  this  point 
with  herself — arguing  that  she  had  not  a  present  sorrow  in  the 
world — that  she  was  as  happy — now  her  uncle  appeared  getting 
better — as  any  woman  could  be. 

"  Each  day  Lawrence  seems  kinder  to  me  than  he  was  the  day 
before,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have  been 
less  polite  to  her  to-day  without  absolute  rudeness.  I  have  no 
real  trouble,  none  in  the  world." 

She  repeated  this  last  sentence  over  to  herself  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  to  assure  her  heart  of  its  truth  ;  but  her  heart  was 
wiser  and  more  faithful  than  her  tongue,  and  would  neither  be 
satisfied  or  quieted. 

Coming  sorrows,  like  coming  events,  have  tangible  bodies 
which  throw  long  shadows  before  them,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
shadows  that  now  lay  dark,  yet  impalpable,  across  Olivine's  path. 
She  could  not  get  rid  of  an  uncomfortable  impression  that  Mrs. 
Gainswoode's  friendship  would  yet  work  evil  for  her ;  she  could 
not  imagine  what  Etta  meant  by  one-half  of  her  hints  and 
speeches;  she  did  not  comprehend  her  tears,  her  kisses,  her 
sharpness,  her  kindness.  She  thought  she  would  tell  her  hus- 
band everything  that  had  occurred — every  word  which  had  been 
said.    But  then  again  she  remembered  he  had  once  loved  Etta, 
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and  she  felt  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  repeat  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  them  to  him.  Mrs.  Gainswoode  was 
a  subject  on  which  she  must  keep  her  hps  sealed.  She  had 
never  meant  to  have  even  a  thought  secret  from  Lawrence,  and 
now 

"  Olivine,  dearest,  what  are  you  doing  here  all  alone  in  the 
dark  ?  "  Lawrence  said,  opening  the  door  at  this  juncture,  and 
speaking  to  her  through  the  twilight. 

"  I  have  been  so  lonely  without  you  all  the  evening,"  she 
answered  a  little  irrelevantly,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
again,  this  time  however  not  to  meet  vacancy,  and  twining  them 
round  his  neck,  nestled  her  head  against  his  breast. 

Very  gently  Lawrence  put  aside  her  hair  and  touched  her 
cheek. 

"Why,  you  foolish  child,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter?  what 
have  you  been  fretting  about  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  crying  now,  because 
I  am  so  happy." 

Once  again  he  swept  the  hair  aside  from  her  face,  kissing  it 
tenderly.  Better  than  she,  he  understood  the  source  of  her 
trouble ;  more  clearly  than  her  eyes  could  discern  the  body  of 
that  sorrow  which  was  already  throwing  its  shadow  over  them, 
he  could  see  its  shape ;  but  he  did  not  say  to  Olivine  that  he 
suspected  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  Olivine,  true  to  her  deter- 
mination, never  in  those  early  days  mentioned  Etta's  name  to 
him  m  connection  with  anything  disagreeable. 

Even  with  her  arms  round  his  neck,  with  his  lips  pressed  to 
hers,  with  her  tears  falling  on  him,  and  his  hand  lovingly  stray- 
ing among  the  braids  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  they  were  setting 
out  that  night  on  different  paths,  separate  and  lonely ! 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

AT   MALLINGFORD. 

The  autumnal  tints  were  on  the  trees  surrounding  Mallingford 
End,  when  Ohvine  and  her  uncle  made  their  appearance  at  Mr. 
Gainswoode's  residence. 

IMany  circumstances  had  conspired  to  delay  their  departure 
from  London,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  Olivine's  reluctance 
to  accept  Etta's  invitation  unless  her  husband  went  with  her. 

She  was  but  a  young  wife,  and  very  fond,  moreover,  of  the 
man  into  whose  hands  she  had  elected  to  cast  her  lot ;  and  ac- 
cordingly she  waited  and  waited,  hoping  each  day  that  Lawrence 
would  relent  and  go  with  them,  or  otherwise  desire  her  to  write 
to  Etta,  declining  the  invitation  altogether. 

No  such  thing,  however :  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  recom- 
mended her  to  go  and  have  it  over. 

"  If  your  uncle  did  not  mean  to  avail  himself  of  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode's kindness,  he  ought  to  have  said  so,"  remarked  the  young 
man,  a  little  bitterly ;  "  and  although  I  cannot  leave  town,  there 
is  no  earthly  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  you,  who  have  no 
business  of  any  kind  to  attend  to,  should  shut  yourself  up  all 
the  summer  in  Stepney  Causeway." 

"  But,  Lawrence,  why  cannot  you  come  ?  "  she  asked,  timidly. 

"Why  did  we  return  from  France?"  he  demanded  by  way  of 
reply.  "  Because  you  wanted  to  be  near  your  uncle  ;  because 
I  wanted  to  be  near  my  work.  Some  one  must  see  to  things. 
Be  assured  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  business  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Still,  from  Saturday  till  Monday,"  she  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  answered,  "from  Saturday  till  Monday 
I  want  rest,  and  it  would  be  no  rest  to  me  to  go  to  Mallingford. 
Besides,  if  I  went  to  the  Gainswoodes',  I  must  go  to  my  father's; 
and  if  I  once  began  to  run  down  to  one  j)lace  and  another,  I 
should  never  have  a  Sunday  free.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
change  and  variety;  but  to  a  man  who  has  been  hard  at  business 
all  the  week  there  is  no  change  or  variety  ccjual  to  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  one's  own  house  for  the  whole  of  an  afternoon,  and  never 
speaking  a  syllable  to  a  human  being." 
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"Poor  Lawrence !"  said  Olivine,  pityingly,  "  I  will  never  ask 
you  to  go  anywhere  again,  and  I  will  not  go  to  Mallingford  now, 
myself." 

"  You  silly  little  thing  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  **  if  I  cannot  visit,  is 
that  any  reason  you  should  not  visit  either?  Because  I  want 
to  rest  on  Sundays,  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  stay  at 
home  for  ever?  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  be  so  whimsical  as  all 
that  comes  to;  you  have  accepted  Mrs.  Gainswoode's  invitation, 
and  it  does  not  do  to  change  and  veer  about  like  a  weathercock. 
It  will  only  be  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  shall  manage  capitally  while 
you  are  away." 

"  You  do  not  mind  my  being  away ;  you  would  not  care  if  I 
stayed  away  altogether,"  said  Olivine,  in  a  pet ;  and  then  she 
stood  still,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  first  reproachful  words 
she  had  ever  uttered  to  her  husband. 

As  for  Lawrence,  he  looked  straight  in  her  face,  marvelling 
for  a  moment  whether  she  were  merely  jesting,  merely  wanting 
him  to  contradict  her;  but  when  he  saw  there  was  no  jesting 
in  the  matter,  that  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  his  wife  had 
spoken,  he  answered,  "  God  help  men  !  how  are  they  to  please 
women?  If  they  do  not  wish  tlieir  wives  to  leave  home  they 
are  brutes ;  if  they  put  no  obstacles  in  their  way  they  are 
indifferent.  How  am  I  to  please  you,  Olivine?  only  tell  me, 
and  I  will  try  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  pleased,"  she  answered  ;  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  kissing  him  and  begging  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Say  you  are  sorry  to  lose  me,  Lawrence,"  she  whispered, 
*'and  I  will  not  mind  about  anything;  only — only,  sometimes 
I  fancy  you  would  not  miss  me — if  I  were  to  be  away  for  months 
and  months — and  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot,"  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  stood  silent,  while  Lawrence  de- 
clared he  should  like  to  have  her  with  him  every  hour  in  the 
day ;  that  he  should  miss  her  more  than  he  could  tell ;  that 
home  would  not  be  home  to  him  where  she  was  not ;  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  any  one  on  earth. 

"  If  I  were  as  jealous  as  you  are,  Olivine,"  he  added,  lightly, 
"  I  should  make  your  life  a  misery  to  you.  As  it  is,  sometimes 
I  think  I  am  very  badly  treated,  never  having  you  all  to  myself 
when  I  come  home  in  the  evenings.  I  often  envy  men  who 
have  homes  of  their  own^  and  no  one  to  come  between  their 
wives  and  themselves." 
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"Hush — hush,  pray  hush!"  she  said,  her  face  changing,  as 
though  with  the  effect  of  some  sudden  pain. 

"  Well,  will  you  '  hush,'  then,  too,  you  silly  little  puss  ?  "  he 
bargained.  "  Will  you  remember  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  that  a  man  has  his  feelings  just  as  well  as  a  woman, 
though  he  may  not  make  such  a  fuss  about  them." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed ;  and  then  at  once,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
her  sex,  she  returned  to  the  forbidden  subject,  w-ith  "But,  Law- 
rence, I  do  see  so  little  of  you.  It  is  business,  business,  business, 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night." 

"  Quite  true,  dear,"  replied  Lawrence ;  "  if  you  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  business,  you  ought  to  have  married  a  man  who  had  not 
to  work  for  his  living.  If  I  w^ere  an  earl,  I  should  probably 
talk  as  little  of  Goodman's  Fields  as  I  do  now  of  Buckingham 
Palace." 

"  Do  not  ridicule  me,"  she  entreated,  "  merely  because  I  say 
we  see  little  of  each  other,  and  that — that — it  vexes  me." 

She  was  pathetic,  for  her  heart  was  full ;  persistent,  because 
she  felt  they  were  drifting  away,  he  from  her,  and,  spite  of 
all  her  efforts,  she  from  him.  Useless  though  the  movement 
might  be,  she  could  not  help  instinctively  putting  out  her  little 
hand,  and  trying  to  keep  the  bark  of  his  life  beside  her  own. 

But  that  was  precisely  the  kind  of  attempt  most  likely  to 
irritate  such  a  man  as  Lawrence.  That  he  did  not  love  her 
passionately  he  knew ;  and  for  her  even  to  intimate  that  she 
suspected  this  also,  was  simply  pouring  vinegar  into  the  already 
open  wound. 

That  he  did  love  her  tenderly,  compassionately,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  faithfully,  he  believed ;  that  he  had  fought 
out  a  battle  with  his  own  heart  since  his  marriage, — that  he  had 
resisted  temptation, — that  he  was  even  then  striving  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware ;  and  it  provoked  him  to  hear  what  he  considered  his 
wife's  foolish  fancies,  to  listen  to  her  reproaches,  as  he  mentally 
called  them,  when  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  under- 
stand him,  or. his  feelings,  or  his  troubles,  or  his  projects. 

One  thing,  however,  he  Avas  resolved  on — namely,  that  Oli- 
vine should  not  become  exacting,  and  accordingly  he  placed 
her  in  an  easy  chair,  and  sitting  down  himself  near  her — a  rare 
piece  of  indolence  for  Lawrence  in  the  middle  of  the  day — 
began  to  talk  to  his  wife  gravely  and  determinedly. 
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"  It  may  save  us  both  a  vast  amount  of  pain  hereafter,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  can  make  you  comprehend  my  exact  position  now. 
Do  not  look  vexed,  pet.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  to  annoy 
you."  (She  was  so  young,  and  she  looked  so  pretty,  that  Law- 
rence felt  constrained  to  utter  this  sentence,  thougli  it  had  cer- 
tainly never  entered  into  his  original  programme  to  do  so.) 
"  When  you  married  me,  you  married  a  poor  man  ;  and  being 
a  poor  man,  I  must  work  for  my  wife  and  myself  like  any  other 
labourer." 

"  Oh  !  Lawrence,"  she  cried,  "uncle  could  never " 

"  Your  uncle,  child,  would  never  have  given  you  to  me,  had 
he  not  thought  it  was  in  me  to  work  as  hard  for  my  living  as 
any  man  he  ever  knew.  He  trusted  me,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
disappoint  that  trust.  You  would  not  love  me  if  I  neglected 
my  duties  for  the  sake  of  staying  constantly  at  home  with 
you," 

"I  did  not  mean  constantly,"  she  explained,  "only  some- 
times." 

"Well,  but  at  what  times?  when  I  can  be  with  you,  am  I 
ever  away?  Do  I  visit? — do  I  go  to  any  place  of  amusement? 
— do  I  even  take  a  walk  without  you?" 

"  No  ! "  she  agreed.  "  Don't— don't  go  on  like  that ! "  she 
entreated.  I  did  not  intend  to  complain,  Lawrence.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  made  me  say  what  I  did.  It  was  foolish  of  me, 
and  wicked,  for  you  are  so  good  to  me — too  good,"  and  she  took 
his  hand  and  rubbed  it  up  and  down  against  her  cheek,  and 
prayed  him  to  cease  "explaining."  "  For  I  know  all  about  it," 
finished  the  young  creature  he  had  married.  "I  know  how  hard 
you  work;  and  it  was  a  shame  for  me  to  speak  as  I  did,  and  I 
am  grieved — so  grieved." 

"I  came  to  London  poor,"  he  went  on,  unheeding  her  request, 
"  and  I  am  comparatively  poor  still.  When  the  day  comes  that 
I  can  see  a  competence  without  labour,  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
able  to  idle  as  well  as  anyone  ;  but  until  then  I  must  be  busy, 
and  I  am  confident  my  wife  will  not  try  to  make  my  path  harder 
for  me  than  it  is." 

"I  would  make  it  all  grass  under  your  feet  if  I  could,"  she 
answered. 

"And  you  will  not  fret  me  and  yourself  because  it  is  impos- 
sible I  should  always  be  at  your  side?" 

"  I  will  try  not;"  and  then  with  a  little  sob  she  added,  "have 
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patience  with  me,  LawTence.     My  uncle  and  I  were  always  so 
much  together,  that  I  thought  perhaps  we  might  be  the  same." 

"  He  had  not  his  way  to  make,"  her  husband  replied ;  "  I 
have.  That  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Are  you  sorry 
you  married  a  poor  man,  Olivine  ?  If  you  are,  it  is  too  late  for 
you  to  repent  now." 

"Sorry!"  she  repeated  the  word  after  him  in  a  sort  of  wonder. 
"  If  I  could  marry  you  fifty  times  I  would,  to  show  you  whether 
I  am  sorry  or  not.  But  perhaps  if  you  were  single,  you  would 
not  marry  me.     Is  that  what  you  mean? — is  that  it?" 

"  Now,  Olivine  ! "  He  held  up  his  finger,  warning  her  off  this 
forbidden  ground. 

"  I  won't  be  foolish  again,"  she  answered  ;  "  only  say  once 
you  are  not  sorry,  that  you  are  not  tired  of  me,  that  you  do  not 
want  me  to  go  to  Mallingford  to  be  rid  of  me — because,  Law- 
rence, I  do  love  you  so  much  !  And  when  I  am  here  all  alone, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  think  about  you,  and  fancy  all  sorts 
of  things ;  whilst  you  have  your  business,  and  your  workmen, 
and  your  letters,  and  your  accounts  to  occupy  you." 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  chapter  and  the  book,  the  verse 
and  the  poem.  She  was  but  a  chapter  in  his  life  to  him — but  a 
verse  of  the  long  ballad — while  to  her  he  was  book  and  poem  ; 
she  was  part  to  him — he  was  the  whole  to  her ;  and  with  a  dim 
perception  of  this  truth,  with  a  partial  consciousness  that  it  was 
a  terrible  thing  for  one  human  being  to  love  another  as  much  as 
Olivine  loved  him — vainly — he  drew  her  close  to  him,  and 
murmuring,  "Poor  child,  poor  darling,"  gave  her  what  assurance 
of  love  she  wanted — answered  all  her  petition  as  she  had 
desired. 

"  So  that  is  all  settled,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  and  you  will  not 
delay  your  visit  any  longer?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  the  sooner  we  go,  the  sooner  I  shall  be 
back.  I  have  heard  of  girls  at  school  counting  the  days  to 
vacation.  I  think  I  shall  count  the  days  while  I  am  at  school, 
till  I  come  home  to  you." 

At  which  speech  Lawrence  laughed,  and  declared  she  was 
spoiling  him:  a  statement  that  Mrs.  Gainswoode  repeated  more 
than  once  while  Olivine  remained  at  Mallingford. 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  your  husband.  Olivine," 
she  said  ;  "  and  what  is  worse,  you  let  him  see  you  are.  Tak*; 
my  advice,  and  don't  make  so  much  fuss  about  him.     Let  hira 
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imagine  you  have  something  else  to  think  about  occasionally. 
Make  believe,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  not  always  in  your  mind." 

"  Oh !  I  could  not  do  that,"  Olivine  answered ;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  replied, — 

"Take  your  own  way,  then,  but  you  will  hereafter  repent  not 
following  my  advice.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  him, 
Lawrence  Barbour  is  not  the  man  to  like  a  wife  any  the  better 
because  she  is  devoted  to  him.  What  is  had  cheaply  is  rarely 
prized  highly." 

"  What  right,  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  have  you  to  speak  in  that 
way  of  my  husband?"  inquired  Olivine,  a  little  irritated. 

"My  dear,  is  there  any  law  to  prevent  my  speaking  out  my 
mind  about  your  husband,  if  I  choose  ?  "  asked  Etta  in  return. 
"He  is  a  very  excellent  young  man,  and  I  know  nothing  against 
him — nothing,  I  assure  you  ;  nothing,  upon  xv.y  word." 

And  with  a  laugh  which  sounded  slightly  mocking,  Mrs. 
Gainswoode  retired  from  the  contest,  merely  remarking  to  Mr. 
Sondes  that  she  never  in  her  life  saw  such  a  pair  of  turtle-doves 
as  Olivine  and  Mr.  Barbour.  "  To  an  old  married  woman  like 
myself,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  notice  the  way  Olivine  watches 
the  opening  of  the  post-bag,  and  the  reams  of  letters  she  writes 
to  him  every  day.  And  such  a  correspondent  as  he  is  !  Scarcely 
a  morning  passes  without  a  billet-doux.  Really  it  is  delightful 
to  see  a  man  and  wife  so  much  attached  to  one  another." 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  much  attached,"  Mr.  Sondes  an- 
swered quietly ;  but  he  could  not  help  wondering  what  in  the 
world  Etta  meant,  and  once  or  twice  it  crossed  his  mind  that 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  Lawrence  and 
Olivine,  and  himself  into  the  bargain ;  and  he  felt  certain  the 
lady  was  playing  a  double  game  with  her  own  husband.  For 
all  of  which  reasons  Mr.  Sondes  rather  regretted  his  visit  to 
Mallingford,  and  began  to  wish  the  Alvvyn  acquaintance  had 
been  allowed  to  drop. 

But  Mr.  Gainswoode  was  courteous  beyond  measure  to  his 
guests.  That  gentleman  approved  of  Olivine,  and  thought  her 
taste  in  pictures  wonderful  \  she  never  wearied  in  trotting  about 
after  him,  and  would  stand  listening  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
while  he  discoursed  to  her  about  the  astonishing  perspectives 
and  the  miraculous  foreshortenings  exhibited  on  his  walls. 

"  If  she  were  an  artist,  my  love,  she  could  not  be  more  inte- 
rested," remarked  Mr.  Gainswoode  to  his  wife;  whereupon  that 
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lady  inquired  whether  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  OHvIne  was 
much  more  interested  in  MaUingford  End  tlian  in  the  curiosities 
it  contained — in  the  rooms,  and  the  galleries  and  the  grounds 
where  Lawrence  had  passed  his  earHer  years,  than  in  the  most 
dehcate  piece  of  china  in  his  collection. 

''  My  opinion  of  Mrs.  Barbour  is,  that  she  proves  a  good 
listener  because  she  never  hears  a  word  you  say,"  finished  Etta, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  really  jealous  of  Olivine.  She  did  not 
approve  of  the  manner  of  those  ladies,  who  had  always  been  a 
little  shy  towards  her,  when  they  called  on  Lawrence's  wife. 
Instinctively  she  felt  that  were  Olivine  mistress  of  MaUingford 
instead  of  herself,  society  would  expess  itself  infinitely  obliged 
to  Providence  for  the  exchange.  There  was  something  about 
Olivine  to  which  the  grand  dowagers  and  the  stately  matrons 
took  kindly.  Mr.  Sondes  also,  who  had  come  of  good  family, 
was  treated  by  the  county  people  with  a  consideration  Etta  had 
never  seen  tliem  evince  towards  her  husband;  and  the  enjoy- 
ment Olivine  took  out  of  the  house  and  grounds  was  such  as 
appeared  perfectly  inexplicable  to  a  woman  who  detested  the 
country  and  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  changing  seasons — no 
difference, as  she  said, between  one  "stupid  old  tree  and  another." 

"And  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  polite,"  observed  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode  on  another  occasion,  "  the  way  Mrs.  Barbour  is  continu- 
ally walking  over  to  the  Clay  Farm.  For  my  part,  I  imagined 
she  was  coming  to  visit  me,  not  her  father-in-law ;  but  if  she  has 
no  idea  of  ordinary  civility,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  speak  as  if  it  were  my  fault," 
answered  Mr.  Gainswoode;  "it  was  not  I  who  asked  her  to 
come  here." 

"  No ;  but  now  she  is  here  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  her," 
grumbled  his  wife  ;  which  remark,  implying  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  gratified  the 
owner  of  MaUingford  not  a  little. 

The  matrimonial  ball  lay  at  Etta's  feet  in  those  days,  and  she 
was  not  slow  about  kicking  it  in  whatever  direction  she  desired. 
Mr.  Gainswoode  was  so  charmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  heir 
being  born,  that  he  forebore  to  cross  his  wife  in  anything ;  and 
as  for  Etta,  she  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  forebore  like- 
wise to  cross  her  husband. 

One  day  it  had  come  upon  her  like  a  revelation,  that  if  she 
did  not  play  her  cards  well,  the  results  of  the  game  might  prove 
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a  very  small  fortune  in  case  she  were  left  a  widow,  A  remark 
of  her  father's  first  induced  her  thoughts  to  roam  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  once  the  subject  did  enter  her  mind,  she  gave  it 
mature  consideration. 

To  a  great  extent  she  was  dependent  on  her  husband.  The 
settlements  he  had  made  were  not  munificent.  She  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  her  father.  Altogether,  Mr.  Gainswoode  was  the 
person  for  her  to  conciliate,  and  Etta  began  to  conciliate  him 
accordingly. 

Up  to  this  point,  their  married  life  had  been  at  intervals  stormy. 
Occasionally  Etta  had  tried  for  the  mastery — had  evinced 
temper — had  run  counter  to  her  husband's  wishes  out  of  the 
spirit  of  sheer  opposition. 

In  many  a  similar  union  this  species  of  warfare  is  waged  for 
a  time.  There  are  passages  of  arms,  there  are  guerilla  descents 
on  the  enemy  at  unexpected  periods  and  at  ungarded  points ; 
there  is  a  fighting  of  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  until  the  weaker 
of  the  contending  powers,  either  longing  for  peace  or  following 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  cries  "  truce ; "  after  which  ensues  a 
submission  that  means  as  often  as  not  eventual  victory. 

Etta's  temper  was  so  peculiar,  so  uncertain,  so  naturally  bad, 
so  domineering,  both  from  constitution  and  long  exercise  of 
power,  that  it  cost  her  many  a  struggle  to  assume,  even  for  an 
object,  the  role  of  a  dutiful  and  obedient  wife. 

How  many  a  sharp  answer  she  bit  back — how  many  a  sarcasm 
she  refrained  from  uttering — how  diligently  she  guarded  her 
manner  to  refrain  from  giving  offence,  no  one  excepting  herself 
ever  imagined. 

Mr.  Gainswoode  attributed  the  change  partly  to  the  alteration 
in  her  father's  circumstances,  partly  to  gratitude  for  his  own 
forbearance  and  consideration  in  the  matter,  and  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  he  imagined  she  felt  at  the  probability  of  their  having 
a  son  to  inherit  Mallingford. 

"  The  future  mother  ranks  higher  than  the  present  wife,"  was 
Etta's  secret  feeling  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  she 
refrained  from  uttering  her  thoughts,  and  the  home  of  the 
Gainswoodes  was  therefore  the  household  of  peace. 

"  You  can  do  me  such  a  kindness,  Mr.  Sondes,"  she  said  to 
that  gentleman  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Mallingford.  "  When 
you  are  talking  to  my  husband  about  poor  papa's  misfortunes, 
speak  as  if  you  pitied  him,  will  you  ? — as  if  he  had  been  sinned 
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against,  certainly  not  sinning.  I  know  you  never  were  greatly 
in  love  with  his  way  of  conducting  business ;  but  you  will  nof. 
throw  stones  at  him  now  he  is  down.  For  my  sake,  do  not  say 
what  is  thought  in  the  commercial  world  about  the  private 
transfer  of  Mallingford.  We  did  it  for  the  best,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  that ;  and  but  for  some  most  unfortunate  specula- 
tions it  would  have  carried  us  through.  You  may  imagine, 
however,  in  what  an  unpleasant  position  this  disaster  has  placed 
me.  Poor  papa  !  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  him — I 
do  not,  indeed,"  and  Etta  looked  very  sadly  over  the  country 
as  she  spoke,  and  leaned  a  little  more  heavily  on  Mr.  Sondes' 
arm  than  was  necessary,  considering  he  was  only  recovering 
from  a  bad  illness,  and  she  as  strong  and  hearty  as  a  woman 
need  desire  to  be. 

"  How  did  you  know,  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  that  I  never  approved 
of  your  father's  mode  of  conducting  business?"  asked  Mr. 
Sondes,  at  once  striking  back  to  the  portion  of  her  sentence 
which  had  impressed  him,  and  not  pleasantly. 

"  Oh  !  a  little  bird  told  me,"  she  answered,  colouring  and 
laughing  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  very  foolish  bird,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"  I  thought  Lawrence  Barbour  had  more  sense  than  to  go  tat- 
tling between  Stepney  and  Hereford  Street." 

"  Now,  pray,  Mr.  Sondes,  do  not  jump  to  conclusions.  Mr. 
Barbour  never  tattled  ;  he  never  told  me  what  you  thought  or 
said  on  any  subject.  He  was  reserve  itself.  He  was  honour 
personified  ;  you  believe  me?"  she  went  on,  earnestly. 

Mr.  Sondes  looked  in  her  face  for  a  moment  steadily,  and  he 
knew  she  was  telling  him  a  falsehood. 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  question  your  word,"  he  answered ; 
"  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  shall  say  nothing  calcu- 
lated either  to  injure  your  lather,  or  to  annoy  Mr.  Gainswoode  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  I  think  that  Mr.  Al\v\n  was 
sinned  against.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
not  express  any  opinion  of  the  kind." 

"You  are  frank,  Mr.  Sondes,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  am  true,"  he  replied  ;  and  there  ensued  a  moment's  silence. 

Then  Etta  said,  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  strict  honesty  to  be 
looked  for  in  any  business  ;  not  even  in  that  of  an  adulterator."' 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  business  matters  at  all,  Mrs. 
Gainswoode?"  asked  her  guest,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
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composure ;  "  you  have  told  me  what  your  wishes  are,  and  I 
am  happy  it  chances  to  be  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  :  shall  we 
let  the  subject  drop  here  ?  I  have  never  been  much  accustomed 
to  converse  on  such  topics  with  a  lady." 

"  That  strikes  me  as  a  mistake,"  answered  Etta,  composedly ; 
"you  cannot  tell  how  much  wiser  many  women  are  than  most 
men ;  but,  however,"  she  added,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  ami 
I  am  your  debtor  for  life." 

Which  finale  compelled  Mr.  Sondes  to  hope  that  she  would 
not  consider  herself  indebted  to  him  for  so  small  a  kindness, 
but  ratiier  afford  him  some  future  opportunity  of  serving  her 
more  effectually. 

It  is  rather  hard  upon  the  rougher  sex  that  they  have  to  utter 
these  pretty  speeches,  which  are  usually  received  by  ladies  au 
pied  de  la  lettre,  and  which  the  utterers  oftentimes  have  to  carry 
out  literally. 

Many  a  word  thus  spoken  in  haste  has  been  repented  of  by 
men,  wise  and  discreet,  at  their  leisure.  Not  once,  nor  twice, 
but  a  dozen  times  during  his  stay  at  Mallingford,  Mr.  Sondes 
anathematised  his  own  weakness  in  falling  into  the  little  trap 
that  Etta  had  laid  for  him. 

"She  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  little  girl,"  he  decided  over 
and  over  again.  "  Deuce  take  the  woman  !  What  is  there 
about  that  coarse  hair,  and  those  snake's  ringlets,  and  that  sin- 
gular face  which  makes  a  man  forget  where  he  is  standing  when 
she  is  talking  to  him?  I  wish  I  had  been  governed  by  my  first 
impressions,  and  kept  Mrs.  Gainswoode  at  arm's-length ;  but  it 
would  be  so  hard  never  to  give  Olivine  a  chance  of  mixing  in 
society,  and  the  people  here  are  so  kind  to  her,  and  admire  her 
so  much." 

This  was  the  bait !  When  once  Olivine  was  married,  Mr. 
Sondes  did  not  desire  she  should  remain  shut  up  in  the  old 
house  at  Stepney,  but  wanted  her  to  take  her  place  in  the  world 
and  see  a  little  of  society. 

"I  wish  Barbour  had  Mallingford  instead  of  its  present 
owner,"  Lord  Lallard  said  to  Mr.  Sondes,  on  one  occasion, 
"  and  that  your  niece  were  mistress  there.  The  Ahvyns  may 
be  all  very  well,  and  so  may  Mr.  Gainswoode ;  but  still  we  have 
our  preferences,  and  Barbour  has  worked  so  hard  and  been  so 
brave  about  defying  prejudice,  that  I  think  he  deserves  to  have 
the  old  place  back  again." 
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"  Ah  !  my  lord  ! "  was  the  reply,  "  it  would  take  a  princely 
income  to  keep  up  Mallingford  End  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained. 
No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  man  than  to  be  the  owner  of 
a  place  beyond  his  means." 

"  Except  marrying  a  bad  wife,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  "  laughed 
his  lordship.  "  Well,  matrimonially,  Barbour  has  done  admir- 
ably ;  at  one  time,  I  confess,  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  chosen 
differently,  and  worse." 

"  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gainswoode  is  a  very  charming  woman," 
remarked  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Delilah  was  a  very 
charming  woman  too,"  answered  Lord  Lallard,  dryly ;  and  then, 
by  mutual  consent,  the  conversation  was  turned  to  other  subjects 
■ — to  the  season,  to  the  country,  to  the  autumnal  tints  on  tree, 
and  shrub,  and  hedge ;  to  London,  to  Mr.  Sondes'  health,  to 
the  place  down  near  Grays  he  said  he  had  some  intention  of 
buying,  to  the  Clay  Farm,  and  the  man  who  lived  there  all 
alone. 

That  man  was  the  greatest  trouble  of  her  life  to  Olivine  about 
this  period.  Her  heart  ached  for  the  old  father,  who  sat  there 
reading,  with  very  powerful  spectacles,  books  on  heraldry,  which 
he  held  with  a  shaking  hand. 

She  would  have  liked  to  carry  him  back  to  town  with  her  \ 
she  would  have  asked  no  better  than  to  devote  her  young  life 
to  him,  and  her  uncle,  and  Lawrence.  Was  not  he  Lawrence's 
father?  Ought  they  not  to  try  to  make  the  end  of  his  days 
happier  ?  How  could  she  ever  forget  that  desolate  home  ?  that 
comfortless  house  ?  that  poor,  poverty-stricken  establishment  ? 

"  Lawrence  is  getting  too  great  a  man  to  come  and  see  me 
now,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Barbour,  querulously.  "He  is 
growing  rich,  and  can  only  tolerate  those  who  are  rich  also. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  would  not  have  visited  the  Alwyns, 
when  he  Avould  not  have  allowed  you  to  cross  their  threshold  ; 
but  that  is  all  an  old  story,  like  the  tale  of  how  I  was  once 
owner  of  Mallingford,  where  Gainswoode,  the  jeweller's  son,  is 
now  lording  it  as  if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  of  our 
county  families." 

"  Mr.  Gainswoode  a  jeweller's  son ! "  repeated  Olivine,  in 
amazement. 

"  Yes  y  or  a  pawnbroker's  son,  if  you  prefer  it.  His  father 
was  one  of  those  goldsmiths,  or  silversmiths,  or  whatever  they 
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are  called,  that  lend  money  to  noblemen  or  gentlemen  at  a 
usurious  interest.  He  left  his  son  an  enormous  fortune,  and, 
as  the  father  had  doubtless  some  taste  in  knicknacks,  and 
some  knowledge  of  good  paintings,  the  son  has  inherited  the 
family  talent.  It  is  a  nice  connection,  child ;  there  was  a  time 
when  a  gentleman  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  sitting  down 
to  table  with  a  sweep  as  with  such  a  man  as  that ;  but  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  world  are  changing,  and  we — we  are 
growing  obsolete." 

When  Mr.  Barbour  spoke  of  "  we "  in  this  tone,  he  always 
referred  to  the  righteous  twenty  among  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
who  had  not  gone  after  strange  gods,  nor  caused  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  and  amongst 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  principal  saints. 

Somehow,  after  these  interviews.  Olivine,  though  she  had 
good  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a  pretty  fortune  of  her  own  to 
boot,  always  crept  back  to  Mallingford  with  a  feeling  that  Law- 
rence had  conferred  a  favour,  and  stooped  from  his  high  estate 
when  he  married  her. 

Those  individuals  who,  tracing  their  descent  back  to  some 
illiterate  baron,  or  •rough-and-ready  chieftain  of  the  good  old 
times  of  misery,  when  might  was  right,  but  right  of  itself  never 
was  rnight,  firmly  believe  that  God  made  the  earth  and  all  that 
therein  is  for  them  and  theirs,  have  an  agreeable  way  of  making 
other  people  think  that  by  getting  on  in  the  world  they  are 
running  counter  to  Heaven's  high  decree,  and  committing  the 
unpardonable  sin,  when  they  purchase  the  ground  from  the 
cumberers  thereof,  and  dress,  and  till,  and  cultivate  it  for  their 
own  use. 

Some  feeling  of  this  kind  Olivine  could  not  avoid  expressing 
on  one  occasion  to  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  who  replied — not  without 
a  keen  relish  and  enjoyment — 

"  And  Mr.  Barbour's  grandmother  was  a  dr>^salter's  daughter, 
pretty  one;  whence  the  relationship  with  the  Perkinses,  and  your 
husband's  business  proclivities.  Birth  never  mates  with  wealth 
in  this  country,  you  understand ;  of  course,  great  people  never 
marry  for  money,  never  did.  Blood  never  needs  the  help  of 
bone — to  adopt  a  very  graceful  Irishism — and  sovereigns  are 
not  as  almighty  here  as  dollars  in  America.  You  would  never 
imagine,  to  hear  Mr.  Barbour  talk,  he  had  a  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body  of  other  than  the  orthodox  colour;  but  it  is  true  neverthe- 
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less  that  there  was  once  a  drysalter's  daughter  mistress  of  Mal- 
lingford  End— the  last  heiress  who  cast  her  gold  into  the  empty- 
treasury  of  a  decaying  race." 

"  How  much  happier  people  are  who  live  quietly,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  such  things,"  Olivine  remarked,  with 
a  sigh. 

"About  what  things,  child?  About  money,  and  birth,  and 
position,  do  you  mean?  How  much  happier,  then,  to  be  dead 
at  once,  if  the  stakes  of  the  social  game  are  to  be  taken  oft  the 
board,  and  nothing  played  for  except  domestic  happiness." 

"  I  should  ask  for  nothing  more,  at  all  events,"  returned  Oli- 
vine. 

"You  will  think  differently  as  the  years  go  by,"  was  the 
answer:  "you  will  find  money  is  power,  and  power  enjoyment." 

"Do  not  talk  in  that  way,"  Olivine  entreated,  "or  you  will 
make  me  imagine  you  are  mercenary." 

At  which  speech  Etta  laughed  gleefully,  and  declared  that, 
as  usual,  Olivine's  ideas  were  "  delicious,"  and  her  simplicity 
"  charmmg." 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

IN  Percy's  study. 

"Life  is  a  good  deal  like  champagne  :  all  very  well  when  you 
first  take  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle,  but  horribly  flat  after  it  has 
been  any  time  opened ; "  and  Percy  Forbes— for  it  was  he  who 
made  this  profound  remark  to  himself— laid  down  "The  Times," 
poked  his  fire  from  the  top,  as  though  he  had  been  a  woman, 
and  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  discoursed  to  his  own  heart 
about  many  things. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  he  had  felt  weary 
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and  faint-spirited.  Oftener  than  he  would  have  hiked  to  confess 
he  had  latterly  felt  overpowering  him  this  dreadful  dissatisfac- 
tion, this  utter  languor,  this  mental  sickness,  which  is  worse  to 
bear  than  any  physical  pain. 

There  were  dark  hours  when  it  seemed  to  his  imagination 
that  he  was  running  a  race  at  the  end  of  which  no  prizes  were 
to  be  awarded— that  he  was  travelling  a  road,  at  the  termination 
whereof  lay  no  pleasant  haven  of  rest  and  happiness — that  he 
had  started  for  a  life-walk,  in  the  course  of  which  he  need  not 
look  either  for  much  pleasure  or  profit ;  that,  through  all  the 
years  to  come,  no  happiness  might  be  his  ;  that  his  future 
existence  was  to  be  all  work  and  no  play,  all  school  and  no 
holiday;  that,  in  a  sentence,  as  he  mentally  summed  the  matter 
up,  he  had  passed  into  a  world  where  the  wine  Avas  tasteless 
and  the  cigars  bad. 

And  yet,  having  most  of  his  life  still  to  live,  it  behoved  him 
to  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  matter.  Whether  all  the  sparkle 
had  passed  away,  or  excitement  still  lay  in  the  wine-cup,  he  had 
no  choice  left  but  to  drain  the  goblet  to  the  very  last  drop.  It 
was  inevitable,  and  there  is  no  philosophy  equal  to  that  of  ac- 
cepting the  inevitable  cheerfully.  Percy  Forbes  knew  this  as 
well  as  anybody;  but  yet  he  could  not  help  occasionally  setting 
down  the  glass,  and  looking  at  its  contents,  before  swallowing 
the  draught. 

Some  time  or  other  most  people  have  had  to  take  a  mixture 
which  does  not,  at  first,  seem  intensely  disagreeable.  For  a  day 
or  two  the  doctor's  orders  are  followed,  the  prescription  is  duly 
made  up,  and  the  dose  regularly  taken;  but  by  degrees  the 
medicine  becomes  unendurable.  It  is  not  so  bad  for  once,  or 
twice,  or  thrice ;  after  that,  human  nature  begins  to  rebel. 
"  Better  the  disease  than  such  a  cure,"  is  the  sufferer's  cry ; 
"better  death  than  such  a  life  !  "  echoes  the  weary  worker. 

It  is  not  the  bitterness  of  the  cup ;  it  is  not  the  severity  of 
the  labour;  it  is  rather  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  medicine 
in  the  one  case — the  utter  longing  for  change,  the  perfect  de- 
testation of  a  monotonous  round  of  employment,  conducing  to 
no  apparently  satisfactory  result,  in  the  other. 

There  are  not  many  lives  perhaps  that  would  seem  worth  the 
living,  if  looked  at  with  the  same  eyes  as  Percy  Forbes  brought 
to  bear  on  the  matter.  His  champagne  had  once  sparkled  so 
brightly ;  he  had  formerly  floated  so  lightly  along  a  river  of 
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pink,  bubbling,  flashing  excitement,  that  the  vin  ordinaire  of 
every-day  existence,  wholesome  enough  though  it  might  be,  ap- 
peared to  him  unendurably  ilat,  unbearably  monotonous.  He 
had  taken  the  cork  out  so  early  in  the  day,  that  before  the  mid- 
day repast  arrived,  the  whole  beverage  of  life  had  lost  itij  truff" 
flavour;  he  had  enjoyed,  he  had  idled,  he  had  eaten  his  cake, 
he  had  quaffed  deep  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  now  the  spirit 
was  evaporated,  the  enjoyment  over,  the  pleasure  a  sensation 
which  he  firmly  believed  he  could  never  more  experience. 

He  was  often  sick  and  weary  of  his  existence,  and  he  had 
rarely  felt  more  sick  and  weary  than  on  the  especial  evening  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

The  months  had  passed  by  from  the  time  of  Olivine's  marriage, 
and  it  was  winter  once  again. 

Never  a  winter  in  his  remembrance  had  seemed  so  long,  so 
cold,  so  dreary  to  Percy  Forbes  as  that. 

Business  was  not  good;  the  weather  was  intolerable;  the 
loneliness  of  Reach  House  something  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  described.  His  lot  was  marked  out  and 
settled  for  him  at  last ;  he  had  no  hope  now  of  anything  beyond 
making  a  sufficient  income — perhaps  in  time  of  growing  com- 
paratively rich.  The  result  of  his  Race  for  Wealth  was  decided. 
More  money  it  was  still  competent  for  him  to  gain ;  but  money's 
worth,  the  happiness  all  men  picture  to  themselves,  promise  to 
their  own  souls,  he  could  never  now  expect. 

That  dream  was  over;  the  foam-bell  had  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the  bubble  had  burst, — the  rainbow 
had  melted  away.  The  plains  of  life  were  free  for  him  to  traverse, 
but  the  sunshine  of  old  lay  across  them  no  longer.  There  were 
roses,  but  they  were  scentless — fruits,  but  they  were  tasteless — 
wine,  but  it  had  lost  its  flavour.  Well !  every  created  being 
must  come  to  an  hour  like  this,  when  he  feels  there  is  nothing 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  or  grateful  to  the  sense,  or  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  or  refreshing  to  the  heart ;  when  man  delights  him  not, 
and  woman  charms  him  still  less  ;  when  he  is  sick  of  the  dream 
of  existence,  and  weary  of  the  characters  he  sees  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  stage ;  when  he  hates  the  players  and  the  plot ; 
when  he  feels  for  a  certainty  that  the  crowns  are  tinsel,  that  the 
jewellery  is  sham,  the  scenery  canvas,  the  heroines  painted,  the 
heroes  padded,  the  diamonds  unreal,  the  tragedy  a  farce,  and 
the  farce  a  serio-comic  tragedy. 
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Existence  does  not  seem  on  the  whole  desirable  at  such 
periods.  The  feast  of  life  is  not  particularly  well  worth  sitting 
out  if  the  appetite  fail  after  the  first  course.  If  to-day  be  wearily 
monotonous,  and  to-morrow  promise  no  improvement,  why 
should  we  desire  to  see  the  morrow  dawn  ?  What  charm  has 
the  ball  if  we  know  the  partner  we  once  looked  for  is  certain 
not  to  be  present  ?  Why  should  we  labour  for  money  when  the 
thing  for  which  we  desired  money  has  eluded  our  grasp?  Who 
has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  said  all  this,  and  felt  all  this, 
and  then  turned  him  to  pleasure  and  to  labour  again  when  the 
fit  Avas  exhausted, — when  the  dark  hour  had  passed  away? 

And  yet,  if  such  hours  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  Percy's 
life,  if  they  came  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  day  than 
in  the  days  of  his  fellows,  who  shall  assert  that  it  was  because  he 
was  more  discontented  ? 

What  did  the  man's  life  hold  of  happiness  or  of  hope  ?  Had 
his  education  fitted  him  for  the  monotonous  existence  he  was 
leading?  Was  it  likely  a  person  who  had  at  one  time  lived 
solely  for  pleasure  should  at  any  period  ever  live  solely  for 
business — live,  that  is,  in  his  soul  ?  His  body  was  one  thing, 
his  heart  another. 

After  all,  going  into  business  is  very  like  going  into  a  new 
house.  It  may  not  just  at  first,  it  is  true,  precisely  meet  the 
whole  of  a  man's  requirements ;  but  there  is  still,  nevertheless, 
the  charm  of  novelty  about  it. 

The  furniture  may  not  be  arranged  in  due  order,  the  pictures 
cannot  be  hung  in  a  moment,  the  gardens  are  not  planted  in  a 
day,  the  new  conservatory  has  still  to  be  built,  it  is  a  question 
where  the  grand-piano  is  to  take  up  its  final  position,  the  easy 
chairs  have  not  yet  fitted  themselves  into  their  appropriate 
corners  ;  but  after  all,  when  the  day  arrives,  when  every  item  is 
settled  as  it  ought  to  be,  do  you  think  the  rooms  seem  as 
perfect  as  the  in-coming  tenant  fancied  they  could  be  made  ? 
do  you  imagine  the  house  ever  appears  quite  as  desirable  a 
residence  as  it  once  promised  to  become? 

There  is  such  scope  for  imagination  in  the  first  act  of  taking 
possession ;  the  mind  plans,  furnishes,  decorates,  enjoys,  in 
that  dreamland  where  no  natural  laws  interfere,  to  hinder  the 
work  of  the  builder,  to  mar  the  designs  of  the  architect.  There 
stands  the  house  for  fancy  to  beautify  as  it  will ;  there  lies  the 
ground  to  be  planted  and  divided,  for  walks  to  be  cut  through,  for 
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garc^ens  to  be  formed  in  ;  and  behold  !  before  ever  a  curtain  is 
hung,  before  the  rosewood  and  the  damask,  the  mirrors  and 
the  carpets,  appear  actually  on  the  scene,  the  rooms  look  as  no 
upholsterer  could  hope  to  leave  them. 

Never  an  hour's  work  has  labourer  or  surveyor  done  about 
the  place;  not  a  shilling  of  capital  has  been  expended,  and  yet 
see  ! — the  trees  grow,  and  the  flowers  spring,  and  the  walkj^ 
wind  away  through  the  shrubberies,  and  lead  up  to  the  summit 
of  that  distant  hill;  deer  arc  lying  in  the  park,  cattle  browse  in 
the  pleasant  fields,  the  gates  swing  wide,  and  the  honeysuckle 
creeps  up  the  walls  of  the  porter's  lodge.  Through  the  hedge, 
neatly  trimmed  and  kept,  that  divides  the  flower-garden  from 
the  paddock,  roses  grow,  and  passion-flowers  twine.  Out  of  a 
bare  common, — out  of  an  empty  house, — the  mind  of  man  can 
create  a  Paradise.  If  some  trifle  in  the  situation,  in  the  way  the 
land  slopes  to  the  south  or  west  happen  to  strike  his  fancy, 
Eden  itself  could  not  have  been  a  fairer  dwelling-place  than  the 
dream-Eden  that  can  be  conjured  up  with  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing across  a  barren  moor,  or  the  evening  shadows  stealing 
through  the  deserted  rooms  of  a  lonely  house. 

True,  yet  typical,  friends;  though  sad,  still  underneath  the 
sadness  lies  the  germ  of  an  eternal  hope.  If  the  hand  may 
never  perfect  here  what  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving — if 
the  ideal  of  beauty  and  of  happiness  be  far  above  everything 
which  mortality  can  touch  wliile  it  is  mortal  except  in  spirit, 
may  we  not  feel  confident  that,  although  here  man  is  unable  to 
perfect  his  ideal,  still  that  hereafter  he  will  wake  to  find  the 
dreams  of  his  life  were  the  realities  thereof?  that  it  was  only 
when  he  stood  without  in  the  cold,  battling  with  the  troubles  of 
earth,  his  soul  darkened  by  its  shadows,  his  mind  fettered  by 
the  flesh,  he  saw  phantoms  face  to  face,  and  through  a  glass 
dimly,  the  glory,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Eternal  Land  ? 

Dreams,  you  will  say,  mocking  me  back;  dreams  for  the  poet 
to  sing  of,  for  the  idle  to  annise  themselves  with,  out  of  place 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Percy  Forbes,  or  in  a  chapter  con- 
cerning him;  but  ah!  are  not  all  men  sometimes  poets  at  heart? 
are  not  all  human  beings  idle  mentally  to  the  extent  of  dream- 
ing dreams,  and  seeing  visions  now  and  then  ? 

The  acknow!cdi,mcnt  of  disappointment;  of  life  having  been 
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wasted ;  of  mistakes  having  been  made ;  of  sorrow,  remorse, 
misery ; — what  are  these  things  but  the  reverse  of  the  shield  ? 

The  dream  must  have  preceded  the  waking ;  the  imaginary 
happiness  the  real  grief;  and  the  man  who  is  capable  of  sufifer- 
ing,  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  have  been  capable  like- 
wise of  a  visionary  enjoyment.  The  prince  in  his  palace  may 
be  able  to  tell  of  his  aspirations  as  well  as  of  his  failure ;  but 
the  man  plodding  over  ledgers,  labouring  on  the  business  tread- 
mill, driving  bargains,  calculating  ways  and  means,  can  have 
felt  aspirations  just  as  well  as  the  prince,  though  possibly  he 
will  remain  dumb,  so  far  as  the  language  of  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned, till  the  string  of  his  tongue  is  loosed  by  the  hand  of 
death. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  through- 
out all  the  preceding  pages  that  could  have  found  words  in 
which  to  clothe  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life ;  but  yet,  after  his 
own  fashion,  each  one  of  them  felt — and  feeling  was  the  employ- 
ment Percy  Forbes  often  selected  when  no  more  pressing  occu- 
pation presented  itself. 

He  was  a  disappointed  man  and  a  lonely.  He  had  imagined 
great  things  were  to  be  done  in  business;  and,  after  all,  he 
found  it  dull,  plodding  work.  It  was  mere  living,  and  living  in 
some  moods  appears  an  awfully  prosaic  sort  of  proceeding.  He 
had  built  his  ships,  he  had  reared  his  palaces,  he  had  amassed 
a  fortune  mentally,  when  he  first  took  possession  of  his  new 
house ! 

The  years  had  come  since  then,  and  the  years  were  gone; 
and  still  it  was  men  turning  to  their  labour ;  men  earning  their 
wages ;  orders  being  received ;  orders  being  executed ;  hard 
work  all  the  week ;  a  Sunday  of  utter  rest ; — the  same  home, 
the  same  views,  the  same  routine  of  employment,  the  same 
rising  and  dressing,  the  same  lying  down  and  taking  slumber ; 
the  same  life,  only  with  the  hope  out  of  it;  the  dream-castle 
built,  but  with  the  light  imagination  had  cast  over  the  edifice 
faded ;  the  enchantment  of  distance  dispelled,  the  sunshine  of 
fancy  gleaming  on  wall  and  battlement,  on  vane  and  pinnacle, 
■ — no  more,  no  more  ! 

When  he  was  in  the  house,  Percy  abode  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments but  little  ;  rather  preferring  to  occupy  three  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  that,  communicating  each  with  the  other,  were 
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specially  convenient  for  the  habitation  of  a  person  filling  the 
position  in  which  Mr.  Forbes  was  placed. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  ever  chance  to  pass  inside  the 
walls  of  Reach  House,  he  will,  on  ascending  the  staircase,  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  apartments  where  this  man  spent 
so  many  hours  of  his  life. 

Opposite  the  head  of  the  staircase  is  his  dressing-room  (now 
vacant) ;  and  the  wide  balcony  from  which  he  used  to  watch 
the  river  gliding  away,  and  the  vessels  bound  for  foreign  shores 
dropping  down  the  Thames,  all  sails  shining  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  runs  along  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  outside  dress- 
ing-room and  bed-chamber,  and  a  great  chamber  at  the  north- 
end,  vvith  which  apartment,  however,  our  story  has  no  concern. 

Beside  the  dressing-room,  therefore,  lay  his  bed-chamber,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  latter  was  his  study,  which  had  a  door  com- 
municating with  the  lobby  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  This  study 
had  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  ship-yard,  and  of 
everything  which  was  going  on  there,  and  from  his  bath-room, 
behind  the  study,  he  could  still  see  the  tall  masts  and  the  great 
hulks  of  the  vessels  lying  so  high  above  the  river,  and  stranded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  dry  dock. 

It  Avas  a  nice  suite  of  apartments  for  a  business-man — snug, 
convenient,  compact.  Often  when  the  city  offices  were  closed, 
when  the  steamers  had  ceased  plying,  when  the  great  heart  of 
the  modern  Babylon  was  throbbing  quietly  in  the  darkness, 
when  the  lamps  were  bright,  and  along  the  shore  were  lights, 
and  at  the  prow  of  every  vessel  there  hung  lanterns,  glittering 
like  glowworms  through  the  night,  Percy  Forbes  was  wont  to 
sit  in  the  balcony,  smoking,  while  he  thought  out  his  difficulties 
or  perfected  his  plans. 

Long  after  the  servants  were  asleep,  he,  the  sole  watcher  in 
that  house,  used  to  keep  his  vigil,  thinking  his  thoughts,  mourn- 
ing his  dead  hopes  in  the  solemn  stillness. 

And  when  the  weather  was  too  inclement  for  this,  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  trees  were  bare,  and  the  river 
rough  and  its  waters  angry,  he  would  retire  to  his  study,  and 
there,  beside  the  fire,  preach  sermons  to  himself  about  the  use- 
lessness  of  regret,  the  expediency  of  contentment ;  and  the  end 
of  the  sermon,  like  the  end  of  most  sermons,  always  founil  him 
more  down-hearted,  more  discontented  than  the  beginning. 

Standing,  looking  down  upon  the  blazing  coals,  he  is  not  so 
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young  as  he  was  when  we  first  met  him  in  Hyde  Park.  Perhaps 
that  fact  had  something  to  do  with  his  dissatisfaction.  AVhea 
a  man  is  close  on  five-and-thirty  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
have  the  same  elastic  spirits  as  at  five- and- twenty.  The  flavour 
of  the  wine  is  to  a  great  extent  gone ;  it  can  never  taste  like 
nectar  again,  at  all  events.  The  years  to  come  never  look  so 
inviting  to  a  man  as  to  a  youth;  and  this  man  had  worked 
during  the  interval  between  his  first  visit  to  Stepney  and  the 
days  when  we  find  him  a  resident  there.  He  had  worked,  and 
work  leaves  its  traces  in  scars  that  may  be,  and  are  oftentimes, 
honourable,  but  which  still  cannot  be  called  aught  but  scars, 
nevertheless.  Altogether,  Percy  Forbes  is  not  so  handsome  or 
so  distinguished-looking,  or  so  light-hearted  as  he  was  in  that 
time,  lying  now  far  back  in  this  story,  when  he  first  made  his 
way  into  it.  His  walk  is  not  quite  the  same  as  formerly ;  his 
talk  is  certainly  different :  his  thoughts  are  different  likewise, 
and  his  feelings  and  wishes  more  changed  than  all.  He  is 
gentlemanly  as  ever,  but  the  little  airs  of  dandyism  have  de- 
parted; a  little  of  the  polish  has  been  rubbed  oft"  his  manners ; 
his  address  has  lost  some  of  its  elegant  leisureliness ;  he  has 
mixed  little  with  men  whose  ways  have  been  made  smooth  for 
them,  and  much  with  men  whose  business  it  is  to  make  smooth 
the  roads  along  which  others  drive  in  carriages.  He  has  been 
with  labour,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  labour  to  harden  those 
whom  it  touches,  strengthening  them  likewise.  He  has  not 
always  had  time  to  consider  externals ;  he  has  been  among 
people  who  consider  it  waste  of  precious  minutes  to  attend 
much  to  externals  at  all ;  and  for  all  these  reasons,  and  because, 
in  addition,  he  has  thought,  and  has  felt,  and  has  suftered  much, 
Percy  Forbes  is  not  quite  the  same  man  that  he  was  when  he 
came  to  Reach  House,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs. 

He  is  a  man  whom  Mr.  Sondes  likes  much  better  than  he  at 
one  time  ever  thought  to  like  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  a 
fashionable  popinjay."  On  Mr.  Sondes,  Percy's  thoughts  at  last 
settled,  and  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
or  no  he  should  call  the  next  day  in  Stepney  Causeway,  when 
the  door  of  his  study  gently  opened,  and  Mr.  Sondes  entered 
unannounced. 

"  I  make  no  apology  for  intruding,"  remarked  the  new- 
comer. 
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"You  find  me  very  busy — doing  nothing,"  answered  Percy, 
and  the  two  shook  hands. 

"  A  man  may  be  very  busy  doing  nothing,  if  he  does  that 
thoroughly,"  was  Mr.  Sondes'  reply  ;  after  which  he  sat  down 
and  began  to  tell  Percy  about  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  cab,  and  a  few  other  such  interesting 
matters,  that  ended  at  last  in  the  very  direct  question, — 

"  Why  have  you  not  been  round  to  see  us,  Forbes,  for  a  week 
or  more?" 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  to  do  here,"  Percy  answered. 
"  Every  day  I  seem  to  have  more  and  more  to  attend  to." 

"  And  there  will  go  on  being  more  and  more,  till  you  drop  us 
altogether,  I  suppose— ^ — •" 

"  I  hope  not,"  Percy  answered  ;  but  he  turned  to  tlie  fire  as 
he  spoke,  and  there  came  a  look  into  his  face,  the  meaning  of 
which  Mr.  Sondes  understood  perfectly. 

"  So  I  am  compelled  to  come  and  see  you,"  proceeded  the 
older  man;  "for  there  are  many  matters  which  I  wish  to  talk 
over  with  you.  But,  first  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  you  remember  the  promise  you  made  me  one  night  at 
Grays  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  repent  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  Percy  answered. 

"  If  you  do,  I  will  absolve  you  from  it." 

*'  I  have  no  wish  to  be  absolved.  Were  the  time  to  come 
over  again,  I  would  give  you  the  same  promise  cheerfully  and 
willingly,  as  I  gave  it  then." 

"  Hereafter  it  may  place  you  in  a  painful  position." 

"Had  you  thought  the  sunshine  could  last  forever — had  you 
not  been  afraid  of  storms  and  breakers — you  would  never  have 
asked  me  to  give  it,"  the  younger  man  answered,  with  a  kind  of 
constraint  on  him  ;  and  he  turned  towards  the  fire  again. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Sondes ;  and  there  ensued  silence  for  a 
moment,  during  the  continuance  of  which  each  was  busy 
following  out  his  own  separate  train  of  thought. 

Suddenly,  Percy  broke  the  stillness  by  inquiring—"  I  hope 
you  are  better,  sir.  I  trust  your  health  is  now  really  im- 
proving ?  " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  told  you?"  asked  Mr.  Sondes, 
in  reply. 
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"No;  but  I  thought — I  hoped — doctors  are  not  infallible; 
and  even  apparently  incurable  diseases  have  ere  now  found 
a  physician  able  and  willing  to  heal." 

"  Mine  has  not,  at  any  rate,"  answered  the  other.  And  once 
again  there  ensued  a  dead  silence. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  these  two  men  fenced  with  the 
subject  that  lay  next  to  the  hearts  of  both. 

Two  women  would  have  rushed  into  the  matter  open- 
mouthed;  would  have  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and  explained; 
and  then  taken  comfort,  and  wept  and  talked  again.  But  the 
pair  I  am  speaking  of  followed  the  usual  masculine  course,  and 
kept  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  question  on  which  both 
desired  to  touch.  Round  their  quarry  they  described  gradually 
decreasing  circles,  and  then  commenced,  walking  round  the 
widest  of  these  circles  first. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Sondes  reached  the  very  centre-point 
of  the  business ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  said  abruptly, — 

"  Forbes,  you  and  Lawrence  have  quarrelled " 

"  And  if  we  have,"  Percy  answered,  facing  about,  and  feeling 
the  hour  had  come  at  last. 

"Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  quarrel  has  been 
about,"  Mr.  Sondes  finished. 

"He  said  I  took  too  much  on  me — and  perhaps  he  was 
right.  When  one  man  unasked  undertakes  to  advise  another, 
he  may  fairly  be  accused  of  meddling.  I  did  meddle  in 
Lawrence  Barbour's  concerns,  and  got  snubbed  for  my  pains.  I 
do  not  blame  him;  I  might  have  been  no  more  patient  than  he 
had  our  respective  positions  been  reversed.  But  I  had  not  any 
intention  of  ceasing  to  visit  at  your  house  in  consequence  of  our 
disagreement.  It  is  not  that  which  has  kept  me  away." 
"  Then  what  has  kept  you  away  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  Mrs.  Gainswoode,"  was  the  reply.  "  Beyond  all  women 
who  ever  lived,  I  think  I  dislike  that  woman ;  and  had  your 
niece  married  me  instead  of  Barbour  I  would  no  more  have 
opened  my  doors  to  admit  Etta  Alwyn  than  I  would  open  them 
now  to  admit  the  plague." 

"  You  speak  strongly,"  said  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  Not  too  strongly,"  answered  Percy  Forbes,     "  I  knew  her 
before  you  or  Barbour  knew  her  :  I  consider  her  a  bad  design- 
ing woman,  and  one  whose  companionship  can  do  no  good  to 
any  other  woman." 
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"  Water  and  oil  cannot  mix,"  suggested  Mr.  Sondes,  depre- 
catingly. 

"True;  but  still,  contact  with  oil  spoils  water,"  answered 
Percy,  and  he  laughed  ;  but  his  laugh  was  not  hearty,  and  the 
face  Mr.  Sondes  looked  into  was  the  face  almost  of  an  old  and 
soured  man. 

"  Forbes,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you "  began  Mr.  Sondes, 

and  then  he  stopped. 

"  Has  what  ever  occurred  to  me  ?  "  demanded  the  other  in 
return.  "  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  speaking  hurriedly,  "you  must  ask  me  plain  questions,  and 
desire  me  to  give  you  plain  answers.  I  will  not  guess  at  your 
wishes,  nor  conjecture  your  desires." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  like  you,  Forbes,"  began 
Mr.  Sondes,  a  little  indirectly,  as  perhaps  the  reader  may 
consider, — "when  I  thought  you  a  fop,  a  buttertiy,  when  I 
would  not  have  had  you  dangling  about  my  house  for  any 
consideration,  and " 

"I  know  all  that,"  Percy  interposed  ;  "  you  only  saw  the  gay 
shell,  and  you  did  not  then  imagine  what  a  poor,  humble,  in- 
capable creature  had  it  for  a  covering.  You  thought  me  God 
knows  what,  that  first  day  I  ever  crossed  your  threshold — a 
swindler,  a  swell-mobsman,  an  area-sneak,  perhaps,  or  something 
equally  respectable." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  broke  in  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  But  I  say,  yea,"  persisted  Percy  :  "  you  had  found  a  rara 
avis,  free  from  all  the  sins  and  follies  that  disfigured  me, — a 
nightingale  all  gray,  without  a  handsome  feather  anywhere, — 
and  the  impression  the  cockatoo,  as  you  considered  me,  made 
on  your  mind  was  therefore  unfavourable  in  the  extreme.  Is 
there  any  need  for  me  to  go  on  ?  We  went  over  all  this  ground 
a  year  since,  did  we  not  ?  You  found  the  snail  but  a  plodding, 
stupid  fellow,  after  all;  you  confessed  your  nightingale  fell  short 
of  perfection.  I  told  you  then  all  I  had  to  tell  against  Lawrence 
Barbour,  and  still  you  elected  to  give  your  niece  to  him." 

"  She  was  fond  of  him,"  suggested  Mr.  Sondes. 

"  And  so  were  you,"  retorted  Percy,  almost  fiercely ;  he  had 
been  thinking  over  the  matter  before  his  visitor  came  in,  and 
every  turn  of  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind — "So  were  you — the 
business  man  liked  his  immense  application  ;  the  clever  rnan 
liked  his  extraordinary  ability ;  the  recluse  admired  his  steadi- 
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ness.     What  chance  had  I  against  him?     If  you  had  given  me, 
your  niece,  you  would  never  have  liked  me  as  you  like  him." 
"And  yet  I  trust  you  further  than  I  trust  him,  Forbes." 
"  Simply  because  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  your  con- 
cerns," returned  the  younger  man.    "  If  I  speak  plainly  to-night, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  thinking  about  my  own  life  till  I  am 
almost  mad.     I  shall  never  have  a  wife  to  gladden  my  home. 
You  have  doomed  me  to  go  on  alone — alone.     The  best  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  emigrate.     I  wish  to  God  I  had  emi- 
grated when  I  first  thought  of  doing  so  !     I  am  sick  of  this 
existence.    The  monotony  is  unendurable,  the  loneliness  insup- 
portable ! " 

And  having  said  his  say,  Percy  Forbes  laid  his  ami  on  the 
mantel-shelf  and  his  head  upon  it,  sullenly  and  wearily.  He 
could  speak  out  his  mind  at  any  rate,  if  La\vience  failed  to  do 
so ;  and  Mr.  Sondes  had  come  to  that  state  of  health,  mental 
and  bodily,  when  it  seems  pleasant  to  hear  anyone  utter  every 
word  his  heart  has  in  it,  when  reserve  assumes  the  form  of  a 
vice  instead  of  a  virtue ;  when  self-restraint  and  a  constitutional 
constraint  appear  faults  to  mourn  over,  rather  than  gifts  to  admire. 
All  this  passed,  more  swiftly  than  I  can  write  it,  through  Mr. 
Sondes'  mind ;  then  he  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Percy's 
shoulder,  said,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, — 

"  Forbes,  you  would  not  have  married  a  woman  who  did  not 
love  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  made  her  love  me,"  Percy  answered.  "  I 
would  have  loved  her  so  much,  she  could  not  have  helped 
giving  me  back  some  portion  in  time.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  all  that  now?"  he  added.  "It  is  all  past  and 
gone ;  the  story  is  written — the  book  closed — the  song  sung ; 

your  niece  is  married,  and  I  am not  going  to  make  an  idiot 

of  myself  again,"  he  finished  abmptly. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence,  which  Percy  broke  by 
pulling  a  cigar  out  of  his  case,  and  cutting  the  end  deliberately 
off  it,  remarking,  as  he  did  so, — 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  not  more  comfort  to  be  had 
out  of  a  cigar  than  out  of  a  wife.  Now,  Mr.  Sondes,  you  wanted 
to  know  something.  You  came  here  to-night  to  talk  to  me.  I 
am  sane  again,  and  ready  to  listen  to  all  you  may  have  to  tell." 

"  I  should  like  first  to  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am " 

"  Don't,  then,"  interrupted  Percy.     "  I  am  one  of  those  men 
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whom  sympathy  does  not  suit — with  whose  mental  constitution 
j'ity  does  not  agree.  It  is  bad  for  me  even  to  grieve  for  myself. 
Forget  my  folly  and  my  disappointment,  and  trust  me  with  your 
present  anxiety,  if  you  will." 

"  It  is  natural  I  should  be  anxious,"  replied  Mr.  Sondes.   "  I 

am  a  dying  man,  Forbes,  and " 

"  So  are  we  all,"  remarked  Percy,  parenthetically. 
"  Yes ;  but  I  have  a  specific  disease,  remember ;   and  that 
fact  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  much  longer  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Olivine  and  her  husband." 

"  I  consider  it  most  undesirable  that  you  should  keep  it  from 
them  at  all,"  observed  Percy;  "and,  what  is  more,  I  have 
always  thought  so." 

"There  are  reasons,"  answered  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  I  never  knew  a  sick  man  yet  who  did  not  think  he  had 
weighty  reasons  for  secrecy,"  persisted  Percy;  "but  the  reasons 
were  generally  none  the  better  for  that.  However,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  matter  with,  or  to  press  dis- 
agreeable disclosures  on  you.  In  my  opinion,  your  chance  of 
recovery  would  be  much  greater  were  you  to  take  your  niece 
and  Barbour  into  your  confidence,  as  you  have  taken  me.  But 
then  I  am  no  doctor.  I  only  know  what  I  should  do  under 
similar  circumstances." 

"You  do  not,"  retorted  Mr.  Sondes;  "a  person  in  sound 
health  can  never  tell  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  mortal 
disease — just  as  a  man  who  is  not  put  in  the  way  of  temptation 
cannot  tell  how  he  might  act  were  he  in  circumstances  of 
danger." 

"Your  simile  tells  against  yourself,"  answered  Percy,  coolly. 
*'  The  man  who  is  not  m  temptation  would  best  be  able  to  tell 
his  fellow  standing  on  the  brink,  of  the  peril  of  his  position  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  healthy  see  that  half  the  secrecy  and 
scruples  of  the  sick  are  merely  the  fancies  of  disease.  However, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  no  doctor ;  and  though  I  shall  be  very 
glad  when  Barbour  knows  all  about  the  nature  of  your  illness, 
I  am  not  going  to  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject." 

"If  Jjarbour  knew  tiiat  my  life  was  absolutely  hanging  on  a 
straw,  he  would  at  once  begin  calculating  how  soon  he  could 
hope  to  fill  my  shoes." 

"  What  a  comfortable  idea  you  seem  to  have  of  Barbour's 
disinterestedness,"  observed  Percy. 
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"  I  think  I  understand  human  nature  pretty  well,"  said  Mr. 
Sondes. 

"I  always  notice  people  who  understand  human  nature,  never 
believe  there  is  any  good  side  to  it,"  was  Mr.  Forbes'  commen- 
tary on  this  statement. 

"  Had  we  better  talk  this  matter  over  some  future  time  ?  " 
asked  his  visitor.  "  It  seems  to  me  you  are  not  much  inclined 
to  discuss  it." 

"Frankly,  I  am  not," replied  Percy.  "Barbour  is  no  favourite 
of  mine ;  but  still  I  do  not  believe  h"m  to  be  mercenary,  and 
there  is  something  treacherous  to  my  mind  in  the  idea  of  im- 
puting such  a  confoundedly  sordid  nature  to  a  man  behind  his 
back.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  I  think,  and  have 
always  thought,  that,  as  regards  money  matters,  your  niece  is 
perfectly  safe  in  his  hands." 

"  And,  as  regards  other  matters,  Forbes  ?  " 

"  He  has  behaved  as  well  as  any  person  could,"  answered 
Percy.  "  He  has  kept  himself  out  of  the  way ;  he  has  not  gone 
to  Hereford  Street  when  she  was  there.  If  you  put  him  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  is  that  his  fault  ?  If  you  throw  him  in  the 
way  of  as  false  a  woman  and  as  heartless  a  flirt  as  ever  breathed, 
and  give  him  no  chance  of  escaping  from  her  toils,  is  he  to 
blame  whatever  happens  ?  Is  he — Mr.  Sondes,  I  put  it  to  your 
own  common  sense " 

"  Then  you  think  he  is  still  fond  of  her?  You  believe  there 
is  danger  in  the  association  ?  " 

Percy  Forbes  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  holding  it 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  looked 
at  the  person  who  asked  this  question,  in  almost  incredulous 
amazement ;  there  was  that  expression  in  his  face  which  caused 
Mr.  Sondes  somewhat  angrily  to  demand  an  answer. 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  the  younger  man;  "how  can  you 
have  lived  all  your  life  not  to  know  that  as  vvell  as  I  do  ?  If 
anyone  else  had  made  such  a  speech,  I  should  have  thought 
he  was  trying  to  make  game  of  me.  Do  you  think  he  ever 
ceased  being  fond  of  her?  Do  you  think  he  is  a  stick  or  a 
stone,  that  he  can  go  on  avoiding  her  for  ever  ?  There  is  your 
peril,  Mr.  Sondes.  It  is  not  a  money  danger — not  a  misfortune, 
which  can  be  averted  by  settlements  or  wills,  or  making  him 
dependent  on  his  wife.  Help  him,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  help 
himself;  and  keep  that  woman  away  from  Stepney  Causeway, 
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as  Barbour  has  been  trying  to  keep  himself  away  from  ITereforJ 
Street.  And  beyond  all  things,  Mr.  Sondes,  don't  be  angry 
with  him — because  he  is  only  human.  He  did  not  deceive  you 
— he  deceived  himself;  and  if  you  can  only  have  patience,  he 
Avill  some  day  love  Olivine  far  better  than  he  ever  loved  Etta 
Alwyn." 

Like  one  stunned,  Mr.  Sondes  sat  quiet,  while  this  torrent  of 
words  poured  over  him. 

It  was  the  horror  which  had  been  stealing  towards  him, 
clothed  with  a  tangible  body — it  was  the  dread  made  manifest 
— the  terror  put  into  shape. 

"What  have  I  done?"  he  muttered,  in  a  dull,  stupid  kind  of 
way.  "What  have  I  done?"  And  so  he  maundered  on  for  a 
minute  or  two — till,  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  Percy,  in 
a  kind  of  mute  appeal  for  help,  he  cried — "  Oh,  Forbes  !  the 
pain  I " 
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OPINIONS    MEDICAL    AND    OTHERWISE. 

When  Percy  Forbes  thought  in  the  after-time  about  the  night 
Mr.  Sondes'  mortal  malady  took  a  visible  form  before  him,  and 
tried  to  recollect  how  he  raised  tlie  sick  man,  and  bore  him 
into  the  next  apartment,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and  adminis- 
tered such  palliatives  as  his  visitor  prayed  for — Memory  refused 
to  repeat  the  scene  for  him,  no  matter  how  earnestly  he  wooed 
her  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  incidents — trivial,  useless,  to  our  thinking,  to 
remember — which  the  mind  will  persist  in  depicting  over  and 
over  again  :  whilst  others — as  to  how  our  strength  and  our  will 
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sufficed  to  serve  a  man ;  how  we  spoke  under  the  influence  of 
strong  agitation  ;  what  we  said  when  moved  either  l^y  grief  or 
by  joy ;  in  what  words  we  expressed  our  sympathy  or  our  dis- 
approval— we  can  no  more  recall  than  we  can  the  look  of  our 
own  faces  in  childhood,  the  tones  of  our  voices  in  the  days  that 
are  now  so  far  away. 

In  these  matters  the  jade  Memory,  when  we  think  we  are 
most  sure  of  her  compliance  with  our  desires,  plays  us  false. 
She  slips  and  slides  away;  she  is  a  jilt,  a  torment,  to  our  think- 
ing a  trifler,  who  discourses  to  us  about  the  small  troubles  of 
our  lives,  and  can  never  begot  to  stand  still  and  answer  sensibly 
when  we  would  discourse  to  her  concerning  weightier  matters. 

There  are  hours  fully  spent,  and  abundantly  occupied  at  the 
time,  which  yet  to  our  subsequent  ideas  seem  blanks,  leaves 
lost  out  of  the  book  of  existence,  simply  because  Memory  will 
furnish  us  with  nothing  beyond  the  very  vaguest  summary  of 
events  that  have  been  crowded  into  them. 

Such  an  hour  the  one  following  Mr.  Sondes'  attack  appeared 
to  Percy  Forbes.  He  could  never,  as  I  have  said  before,  give 
a  perfectly  clear  account  even  to  himself  of  how  he  occupied 
the  minutes  as  they  fled  by.  Vaguely,  perhaps,  he  understood 
the  road  of  his  life  took  a  turn  at  that  point  (a  man  can  feel  the 
sweep  of  the  curve  even  though  he  be  travelling  by  express),  but 
of  the  accessories,  of  the  trees  and  the  houses,  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  the  bare  common,  the  weary  hill,  the  dusty  thorough- 
fare, and  the  flints,  and  the  stones,  and  the  sharp  gravel,  he 
took  no  heed,  even  unconsciously. 

The  road  took  a  turn  abruptly,  and  the  end  drew  a  little 
nearer,  and  the  probable  aspect  of  the  end  changed — that  was 
all! 

Well  as  he  was  able,  Percy  alleviated  the  agony  of  that  ter- 
rible attack.  He  sent  a  messenger  off  for  a  great  West-end 
doctor,  skilled  in  the  particular  disease  which  had,  as  he  knew, 
selected  Olivine's  uncle  for  a  victim  whom  it  delighted  to  honour 
with  constant  marks  of  attention  and  remembrance;  he  de- 
spatched a  note  to  Lawrence,  begging  him  to  "  come  round," 
directly  he  returned  home ;  he  stayed  beside  the  man  in  his 
hour  of  mortal  agony,  and  as  he  stayed  and  watched,  with  the 
windows  flung  wide— though  it  was  a  cold  raw  winter's  night 
— he  thought  about  how  this  complaint  had  brought  them 
together;  how  it  had  been  the  tie  between  him  and  Mr.  Sondes. 
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For  it  was  the  tie.  One  day  when  Percy  Forbes  chanced  to 
be  passing  through  a  street,  once  very  famiUar  to  him  but  which 
he  now  seldom  traversed,  he  met  Mr.  Sondes  coming  out  of  the 
house  of  that  great  doctor  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made, — met  him  so  suddenly  that  the  older  man  had  no  time 
to  put  on  his  mask;  met  him  so  fully  face  to  face  that  the  one 
countenance  asked,  and  the  other  answered,  without  a  word 
being  uttered  on  either  side. 

Straight  out  from  the  presence-chamber  into  the  street  Mr. 
Sondes  had  walked — from  that  apartment  furnished  with  the 
inevitable  furniture,  tenanted  by  that  inevitable  individual  who 
for  the  time  being  represented  Fate — he  came  from  hearing  of 
death  and  darkness  into  light  and  sunshine. 

But  the  horror  lay  across  his  face  still,  and  Percy  Forbes 
perceived  it.  A  physician  who  sees  a  score  of  patients  every 
morning  may  not  think  it  peculiarly  distressing  to  intimate  to 
one  of  them  there  can  be  no  cure ;  but  it  is  everything  to  the 
man  who  thus  hears  his  doom. 

After  all,  it  is  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel — his  vessel,  and  the 
only  one  he  owns;  it  is  the  closing  of  his  theatre;  the  announce- 
ment of  his  bankruptcy;  the  end  of  his  day  to  that  solitary 
individual. 

The  nineteen  may  live,  and  the  twentieth  is  but  an  unit ;  the 
many  go  to  their  work  and  to  their  pleasure, — what  matters  the 
one  who  is  left  for  execution  ?  He  has  had  his  toy,  and  Time 
has  broken  it ;  of  what  more  avail  can  the  pieces,  broken  and 
scattered,  prove  to  him  or  any  of  his  fellows? 

"  You  have  heard  bad  news,  I  fear  ? "  Percy  said,  with  Mr. 
Sondes'  arm  drawn  through  his,  with  Mr.  Sondes  staggering 
alongside  him. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  and  then  the  sick  man  told  him 
all  he  had  just  listened  to  from  lips  that  rarely  pronounced 
an  erroneous  opinion.  "I  prayed  for  the  truth,  and  I  have 
heard  it,"  he  went  on ;  "  and  now  I  have  heard  it,  I  find  the 
truth  as  hard  to  bear  as  my  neighbours." 

But  Percy  was  hopeful ;  the  mere  fact  of  a  disease  being 
incurable  did  not,  in  his  eyes,  render  it  fatal.  Doctors,  more- 
over, always  make  the  worst  of  things ;  if  they  did  not,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  them  ? 

"  It  is  far  easier  to  live  than  to  die,  Mr.  Sondes,"  finished 
Pf-rry  ;  "  and  far  pleasanter.     In  twelve  months'  time  you  will 
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be  laughing  at  all  this,  and  wondering  you  were  ever  affected 
by  such  old  women's  tales." 

"Old  women's  tales  are  pathetic,  when  there  is  an  eternal 
truth  underlying  the  story,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  doctors'  words 
affect  a  man  when  he  understands  clearly  that  they  are  his 
death-warrant." 

But  still  Percy  refused  to  be  convinced.  Under  the  sunshine 
he  talked  hopefully ;  under  the  sunshine  Mr.  Sondes  felt  his 
spirits  improve,  his  hopes  revive. 

That  was  the  tie  which  first  drew  the  pair  together;  and  as 
the  days  went  by,  Percy  came  fully  to  understand  how  much 
the  fact  of  two  people  knowing  something  which  is  not  known 
by  the  remainder  of  the  world  goes  to  make  friends  out  of  the 
most  unlikely  materials.  Mr.  Sondes  never  told  anyone  else 
exactly  how  ill  he  was ;  but  if  he  suddenly  paused  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  or  if  his  laugh  stopped  abruptly,  Percy 
Forbes  knew  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  pause,  and  the 
sadness,  guessed  the  thought  which  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  understood  that  in  the  noontide  he  was  thinking  of  night, 
in  the  light  of  the  darkness. 

They  had  never  been  more  than  mere  ordinary  accquaintances 
until  Percy  learned  that  Mr.  Sondes  was  suffering  from  a  terrible 
disease,  and  that  for  his  disease  there  could  be  found  no  cure ; 
but  from  the  time  he  met  the  sick  man  coming  out  from  judg- 
ment, with  his  face  white  and  his  hand  shaking  like  the  hand  of 
one  palsied,  they  made  rapid  strides  into  friendship. 

Not  that  he  could  keep  back  the  disease,  or  give  the  sufferer 
relief;  but  he  knew,  and  there  is  a  strange  and  subtle  sense  of 
something  almost  like  security  in  touching  occasionally  the 
hand  of  any  individual  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our 
trouble. 

He  could  talk  freely  to  Percy;  tell  him  of  his  fears  for  Olivine, 
his  vague  plans  for  her  better  security  after  his  death.  During 
the  time  when  Lawrence  and  his  wife  were  abroad,  many  and 
many  a  conversation  did  the  twain  hold  in  the  garden  at  Reach 
House,  and  in  the  library  where  Lawrence  had  been  received  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Stepney  Causeway. 

Bitter  enough  and  sad  enough  were  those  conversations  at 
times ;  but  still  they  served  to  draw  the  two  men  closer  together, 
and  to  make  Mr.  Sondes  at  length  almost  love  the  individual 
whom  he  had  at  one  period  absolutely  disliked. 
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All  this  ground  Percy  reviewed  as  he  stood,  with  the  keen 
night  air  blowing  into  the  apartment,  waiting  for  Lawrence, 
listening  for  the  doctor. 

"  What  will  Olivine  do?  wliat  will  she  say?"  was  the  refrain 
of  every  mental  sentence  he  uttered  to  himself 

"Am  I  to  tell  Barbour  the  nature  of  your  attack  or  not?" 
h.e  asked  Mr.  Sondes  at  last,  when  he  heard  the  outer  bell 
ring,  and  knew  that  one  or  other  of  the  expected  visitors  had 
arrived. 

"You  may  tell  him,"  the  sick  man  answered,  and  he  tumcd 
his  face  and  buried  it  in  his  pillow,  while  Percy  went  down- 
stairs to  meet  the  new-comer.  There  could  be  no  use  in 
attempting  concealment  any  longer.  He  had  played  his  game 
in  secrecy  so  long  as  secrecy  was  possible;  now  he  might  throw 
down  his  cards,  and  let  the  world  see  them,  for  the  game  was 
virtually  over. 

"I  happened  to  be  finishing  some  experiments  at  Distaff 
Yard,"  Lawrence  began,  "and  did  not  get  your  note  till  my 
return  home.  What  is  it?"  He  was  standing  in  the  hall, 
stamping  the  snow  off  his  feet  and  shaking  the  flakes  from  his 
clothes  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  look  up  until  Percy  asked  him 
if  it  were  snowing. 

"  Snowing  ?  I  should  think  it  was  !  Flakes  as  big  as  penny- 
pieces,  and  a  wind  which  cuts  you  through  and  through.  What 
is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Sondes  ?  " 

"A  sudden  attack,"  Percy  answered.  "I  have  sent  for  a 
doctor.  Would  you  like  some  brandy,  Barbour, — you  seem  so 
cold." 

"Thank  you, yes.  I  cannot  afford  time  to  be  laid  up.  What 
doctor  have  you  sent  for  ?     Reddy?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  in  troubling  with 
him.     One  of  the  men  is  gone  for  Sherfield." 

"The  deuce  he  is  V  Lawrence  set  the  glass  of  brandy  down 
again  untasted,  and  turned  to  look  in  Percy's  face.  "  What  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  made  you  send  for  Sherfield?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Because  Mr.  Sondes  has  consulted  him  before." 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  and  after  a  pause  added,  "and  now 
perhaps,  as  you  know  so  much,  you  knowalso  why  he  consulted 
him?" 

"Because  he  v> anted  advice,  I  suppose,"  r .turned  Percy,  a 
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little  nettled  at  Lawrence's  tone;  "and  because  Sherfleld  is 
considered  the  best  opinion  in  London  about  some  cases." 

"  What  cases  ?  "  inquired  Lawrence. 

"You  had  better  ask  him  when  he  comes,"  answered  Percy; 
and  he  was  turning  away,  but  Lawrence  caught  his  arm. 

"  Don't  let  us  quarrel  about  the  matter,  old  fellow,"  he  said. 
*•  It  seems  as  though  you  have  been  taken  into  confidence  to 
my  exclusion.  But  that  cannot  be  helped  now.  I  suppose  I. 
wMs  not  worthy  ot  trust,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  and 
Percy  could  not  help  feeling  his  anger  was  natural. 

"  I  never  could  see  the  necessity  for  mystery  about  the  mat- 
ter," he  remarked ;  "  but  sick  people  will  take  their  own  way, 
oftentimes  to  their  own  hurt." 

"  Ay,  and  healthy  people  too,"  acquiesced  Lawrence,  and  he 
passed  up  the  staircase,  and  walked  through  Percy's  study,  into 
the  bed-room  where  Mr.  Sondes  lay. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  Olivine  near  me,"  the  sick  man  said. 
"Send  for  her,  will  you,  Lawrence?  Does  she  know  I  am  ill?" 

"  No,"  Lawrence  answered.  "  I  did  not  like  to  tell  her.  She 
and  Mrs.  Gainswoode  were  talking  together  over  the  fire  when 
I  got  back  from  the  Refinery,  and  it  seemed  to  me  needless  to 
say  anything  about  your  illness  until  I  knew  exactly  what  was 
the  matter." 

"Let  her  come,"  Mr.  Sondes  remarked,  and  then,  but  not 
until  then,  Lawrence  realised  how  ill  the  speaker  must  be. 
A  few  hours  before,  and  he  would  no  more  have  thought  ot 
suffering  Olivine  to  venture  out  on  such  a  night  than  he  would 
have  thought  of  bidding  her  row  a  wherry  across  the  Thames. 
Now,  liowever,  the  lesser  evil  was  swallowed  up  in  the  greater 
— her  comfort  in  his  yearning  agony. 

"  I  will  go  for  her,"  Lawrence  said,  and  Mr.  Sondes  uttered 
no  word  of  dissent.  He  only  lay  still,  while  the  wind  blew  cold 
and  keen  through  the  open  window,  and  the  snow  fell  more 
swiftly  and  in  larger  flakes  on  to  the  balcony,  thinking  of  the 
approaching  time  when  they  should  still  be  talking  together  in 
the  firelight,  while  he  was  without  in  the  cold ;  \vhen  they  should 
still  be  pursuing  the  round  of  daily  life,  with  its  pleasures,  its 
pains,  its  hopes,  its  disappointments,  while  he  was  wrapped  irt 
that  slumber  from  which  all  the  din  of  earth,  its  pomps  and 
vanities,  its  successes,  its  trumpet-calls  to  fame,  to  struggle,  to 
endurance,  may  never  wake  the  sleeper. 
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Before  Olivine  and  Lawrence  returned,  Dr.  Sherfield  arrived, 
saw  the  patient,  wrote  a  prescription,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  at  length  he  and  Percy  stood  together  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  get  over  this  attack,"  observed 
the  great  doctor,  standing  before  the  fire  Percy  had  caused  to 
be  lighted  when  Mr.  Sondes  first  mentioned  his  wish  that  Olivine 
should  be  sent  for,  and  stretcliing  out  first  one  hand  and  then 
the  other  over  the  blaze.  "  It  is  quite  possible.  There  is  no- 
thing, so  far  as  I  see,  to  prevent  his  doing  so." 

"  But  the  next,  doctor?  "  suggested  Percy. 

"  ^Vhen  the  next  comes  you  need  not  send  for  me,"  was  the 
reply;  and  Dr.  Sherfield  changed  the  programme  of  his  enter- 
tainment by  withdrawing  his  hands  from  the  blaze,  and  puttmg 
his  feet  alternately  on  the  fender,  while  he  looked  into  the 
leaping  flame  and  smiled,  as  though  he  and  the  fire  had  some 
pleasant  secret  in  common  between  them. 

It  was  a  way  the  great  man  had,  this  of  being  able  to  dis- 
engage his  mind  from  the  patient  upstairs,  and  allowing  it  to 
travel  off  after  some  exquisite  case  reported  in  "  The  Lancet," 
or  a  wonderful  cure  which  he  intended  to  put  in  the  next  chapter 
of  his  marvellous  work  on  medicine. 

He  could  come  down  from  a  sick-room,  and  in  two  minutes 
forget  as  utterly  all  about  patient  and  death,  pain  and  suffering, 
sorrow  and  bereavement,  as  though  such  tilings  had  no  place  in 
this  prosaic,  work-a-day  world. 

Some  people  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  object  to  this  as  to 
a  fault,  while  others  maintained  that  all  the  time  he  appeared  to 
be  off  on  his  mental  travels,  he  was  really  giving  his  intensest 
consideration  to  the  case. 

Both  opinions  were  wrong,  however.  Dr.  Sherfield's  indif- 
ference was  not  assumed,  neither  could  it  justly  be  considered 
a  fault.  Is  a  man  to  give  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind,  his  pity 
as  well  as  his  skill,  to  lacerate  his  feelings  as  well  as  to  write  out 
a  prescription,  for  twenty-one  shillings  current  coin  of  the  realm? 
Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  go  on  being  "very  sorry"  for  suf- 
ferer after  sufferer ;  very  sorry,  that  is,  to  the  length  of  making 
the  sufferer's  troubles  his?  Shall  a  doctor  be  expected  to  go 
on  declaring  he  is  interested  beyond  all  power  of  expression  in 
case  affr  case,  as  monthly  nurses  affirm  they  delight  in  the 
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physical  and  mental  peculiarities  of  each  new  baby  which  they 
swathe,  and  subject  to  tortures  and  indignities  unutterable? 

Each  individual  thinks  his  own  disease,  like  his  own  sorrow, 
the  worst  and  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  was  endured  by 
poor  humanity;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  little  drawback  of 
expense,  would  keep  a  doctor  to  study  its  idiosyncracies.  If 
one  of  the  multitude  have  but  a  touch  of  bronchitis,  he  is  con- 
fident nobody  ever  before  had  bronchitis  in  precisely  the  same 
form,  and  is  angry  with  his  long-suffering  medical  attendant,  who 
tells  him  the  attack  is  nothing  to  signify. 

But  suppose  the  medical  attendant  catch  a  cold,  what  then? 
The  happy  possessor  of  a  bronchial  affection  pooh-poohs  his 
affliction,  and  thinks  that  doctors  do  not  endure  illness  with 
one-half  the  resignation  of  their  patients. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  at  once  that  there  is  no  load  so 
easy  to  bear  as  the  pack  which  another  man  carries  on  his  back, 
and  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  Dr.  Sherfield  should 
make  the  ailments  of  the  men  and  the  women  for  whom  he 
prescribed,  his  own. 

"  You  might  as  rationally,  madam,  expect  me  to  be  laid  up 
with  small-pox  if  I  went  into  a  house  where  the  disease  was 
raging,"  he  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  female  malcontent. 
"  I  cure  where  I  can  ;  I  palliate  where  cure  is  impossible ;  but  I 
do  not  undertake  to  bemoan  myself,  and  sit  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  over  every  hopeless  case,  or  to  mourn  for  seven  days  when, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  some  one  whom  1  have  seen 
once,  perhaps  for  ten  minutes,  departs  this  life." 

The  ordinary  course  of  nature !  that  was  the  thing ;  Dr. 
Sherfield  ■  considered  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  disease  at 
any  period  of  existence,  at  any  age. 

The  man  had  to  die ;  what,  therefore,  was  the  use  of  making 
a  fuss  about  it  ?  With  Mr.  Sondes  the  question  was  not  of  life 
or  death,  but  simply  for  how  long  a  time  death  could  be  averted, 
life,  hanging  on  a  thread,  sustained. 

The  man  had  to  die :  it  was  appointed  to  him  that  he  must 
do  so  at  some  period  sooner  or  later.  Science  had  declared 
cure  was  impossible ;  therefore  skill,  like  the  Levite,  passed  by 
on  the  other  side.  Could  struggling  with  the  inevitable  do  any 
good?  Could  bringing  a  doctor  all  the  way  from  one  of  the 
streets  off  Piccadilly  in  such  wretched  weather,  to  so  detestable 
a  neighbourhood,  through  streets  that  were  enough  to  give  a 
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man  the  horrors,  compass  any  desirable  end  ?  No.  For  wliich 
reason  Dr.  Sherfield  told  Percy  it  was  useless  to  send  for  him 
again  in  case  of  any  fresh  attack. 

If  a  prawn  were  to  turn  round  and  address  a  remonstrance  to 
the  cook  about  to  pop  it  into  boiling  water,  naturally  the  cook 
would  feel  surprise,  and  possibly  indignation. 

Now,  to  Dr.  Sherfield,  his  patients  were  all  prawns;  some 
were  to  be  cast  back  into  the  sea  of  life ;  others  were  to  die. 
He  had  strong  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  felt  little  hesitation 
about  expressing  them ;  but  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him  for 
this,  I  pray  that  person  to  remember  a  disinterested,  unbiassed 
judgment  is  worth  a  hundred,  warped  and  twisted.  Truth  is 
truth,  and  therefore  wholesome,  let  its  taste  be  never  so  bitter, 
its  flavour  never  so  unpleasant.  Percy  Forbes,  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  looking  in  the  face  of  the  great 
man,  who  confessed  his  skill  had  found  its  limits,  felt  that  the 
honest  sour,  unpleasant  though  it  might  be  to  swallow,  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  lying  sweets  of  many  a  more  complaisant  doctor. 
And  yet,  all  the  time,  his  heart  was  hungering  for  some  word  of 
comfort,  for  some  hopeful  sentence  which  he  could  repeat  to 
her  over  Avhom  his  soul  was  crying,  in  tenderest  compassion, 
"  Olivine,  Olivine  !  " 

"  You  wall  not  be  able  to  remove  him  for  some  weeks,"  re- 
marked Dr.  Sherfield,  returning  from  the  mental  excursion  in 
which  he  had  been  indulgmg  himself  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and 
the  patient  he  bad  been  seduced  thither  to  see.  "And  if  he 
have,  as  he  hinted,  worldly  affairs  to  settle,  I  should  suggest 
that  the  sooner  he  arranges  those  kind  of  matters,  the  better  for 
him  and  all  parties  concerned.     Has  he  a  large  family  ?  " 

"  Never  was  married,"  answered  Percy. 

"  Indeed  !  I  fancied  he  was  a  widower  ;  now  what  can  have 
given  me  that  impression  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  niece,"  Percy  remarked  ;  "  if  he  mentioned  her  at 
all  to  you,  he  would  be  certain  to  speak  of  her  as  his  child." 

"That  was  it,"  said  Dr.  Sherfield,  nodding  to  the  fire  as 
though  satisfied.     "  Is  she  single  ?  " 

"  No,  married,"  replied  Mr.  Forbes ;  and  there  was  a  tone  in 
his  voice  which  made  the  doctor  turn  his  eyes  from  the  fire  and 
fasten  them  on  his  face. 

"It  will  be  rather  inconvenient  for  you  to  have  a  sick  man 
thrown  on  your  hands  after  this  fashion,"  suggested  Dr.  Sher- 
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field,  who  had  taken  a  Uking  to  Percy,  just  as  the  house  surgeon 
at  St.  George's  had  taken  a  hking  to  him  the  day  he  and  Law- 
rence Barbour  became  acquainted. 

"  I  shall  leave  the  place  to  them  till  Air.  Sondes  is  able  to  be 
removed,"  answered  the  master  of  Reach  House,  hurriedly. 
"  A  bachelor,  you  know,"  he  added  next  moment,  "  can  make 
shift  anywhere." 

"And  who  will  take  charge  of  the  invalid?"  asked  Dr. 
Sherfield. 

"His  niece  Mrs.  Barbour,  and  her  husband." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  remarked  the  physician, 
and  he  resumed  his  contemplation  of  the  fire,  only  to  be  diverted 
from  that  occupation  next  moment  by  the  entrance  of  Olivine, 
who,  dazzled  by  the  light,  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  doctor, 
and  advanced  towards  Percy  with  her  hands  stretched  out,  just 
as  her  uncle  had  extended  his,  not  four  hours  before,  asking  for 
help  as  he  had  done. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Forbes,  what  is  it?  How  good  you  are.  Where 
can  I  fmd  him  ?  " 

She  could  not  see  when  she  began  her  sentence,  because  she 
was  blinded  by  the  light;  she  could  not  see  when  she  concluded 
it,  because  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  tears  that  would  brim 
over  and  roll  fast  down  her  cheeks.  "And  Mrs.  Gainswoode 
insisted  on  coming,  too,"  she  added,  "  and  I  am  so  sorry ;  but, 
Mr.  Forbes,  I  could  not  help  it." 

"This  is  Mrs.  Barbour,  doctor,"  Percy  interrupted;  he  had 
one  of  Olivine's  hands  in  his,  and  forced  her  to  turn  and  notice 
Dr.  Sherfield  before  proceeding  further  with  her  speech. 

"  And  how  is  my  uncle  ?  "  she  said,  fastening  at  once  on  the 
physician,,  who  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment  the  incarnation 
of  hope  and  help,  and  air  and  sunshine.  "  You  will  be  able 
to  cure  him ;  he  is  not  very  ill ;  he  will  soon  be  well  ? "  in 
answer  to  which  Dr.  Sherfield,  who  had  at  first  commenced 
with  a  stiff  bow  and  an  increased  conviction  she  was  much 
more  friendly  with  Mr.  Forbes  than  he  saw  any  occasion  for, 
took  the  hand  Percy  had  released,  and  answered,  "  My  dear 
young  lady,  we  must  hope  for  the  best ;  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  with  your  good  nursing,  he  will  recover  from  this  attack ; 
but  his  illness  cannot  fail  to  prove  tedious;  you  will  not  be  so 
impatient  if  I  tell  you  this  at  once." 

"  No,  oh  no  ! " 
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**  And  he  must  not  be  agitated." 

"  He  is  accustomed  to  me,"  she  said  softly. 

"  Accustomed !  I  should  think  he  was,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Gainsvvoode,  who  joined  the  group  at  this  juncture;  "you  will 
kill  yourself,  child,  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  been  doing  lately. 
Now  let  me  help  you ;  I  am  a  capital  nurse,  and  as  for  falling 
asleep,  I  assure  you,  Doctor  Sherfield,  I  believe  I  could  keep 
awake  for  ever." 

And  she  made  one  of  her  sweeping  little  curtseys  to  the 
physician,  who  froze  up  on  the  instant,  and  observing  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  considered  a  talent  wasted,  glanced  first  at 
Mrs.  Gainswoode,  and  then  at  Olivine,  and  then  at  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode  again,  critically. 

"  I  will  take  another  look  at  our  patient  now,"  he  volun- 
teered, rather  to  Percy's  astonishment,  and  with  a  bow  to  Mrs. 
Gainswoode,  and  a  kindly  good-bye  to  Olivine,  he  left  the 
room. 

"Is  that  another  niece?"  he  inquired,  as  he  and  Percy 
ascended  the  stairs  together. 

"  No,  she  is  not  any  relation ;  she  is  a  lady  who  has  been 
staying  on  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Barbour." 

"  Styhsh-looking  person,"  remarked  Dr.  Sherfield. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Percy ;  and  that  was  all  the  physician  made 
out  of  his  last  move. 

"  You  will  recollect  what  I  said  about  his  worldly  affairs,"  he 
said,  while  he  stood  buttoning  his  coat  in  the  hall,  and  putting 
on  his  gloves,  and  looking  into  his  hat,  as  though  there  were 
some  mystery  concealed  in  it. 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  Percy  answered. 

"  And  I  need  not  come  down  again ;  but  you  can  let  me 
know  how  he  is ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction, 
I  will  just  take  a  look  at  him." 

With  much  concession  Dr.  Sherfield  departed,  but  not  before 
he  had  quite  decided  there  was  more  in  that  household  than  met 
the  eye;  and  he  would  have  been  still  further  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  had  he  overheard  a  short  dialogue  which  took  place 
between  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Percy  Forbes,  before  his  car- 
riage had  reached  the  West  India  Dock  gates  and  was  dashing 
back  along  the  Commercial  Road  to  London. 

"  Will  you  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Forbes  ?"  Lawrence  began. 
"I  am  sorry  for  all  I  said  the  other  day.     I  did  not  mean  tli** 
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half  of  it ;  but  I  was  put  out,  and  you  chose  the  wrong  time  for 
giving  me  so  mucli  advice." 

"  A  man  always  does,  when  he  tells  his  neighbour  he  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,"  answered  Lawrence ;  "  but  in  any  case 
let  us  cry  quits.  You  are  a  thorough  good  fellow,  and  I  will  not 
quarrel  again  with  you,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Nor  I  with  you,"  Percy  agreed ;  but  there  was  a  second 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  both  men  as  they  grasped  hands. 

"  I  must  keep  fair  with  him  at  all  hazards,"  Lawrence  mentally 
decided  ;  while  Percy,  occupying  the  same  spot  on  the  hearth- 
rug where  Dr.  Sherfield  had  stood,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Barbour  was  making  too  sure  of  Mr.  Sondes'  property  before 
that  gentleman  departed  to  the  only  land  where  a  large  money 
capital  is  not  supposed  to  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  social 
consideration,  profound  respect,  and  unutterable  happiness ! 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

LAWRENCE  AND  PERCY. 

Next  day  the  owner  of  Reach  House  removed  himself  and  a 
few  of  his  effects  to  Mrs.  Pratting's  first-floor,  to  those  rooms 
wherein  Lawrence  Barbour  had,  at  an  earlier  period  of  this 
story,  surrounded  himself  with  the  "  gobbelets  "  and  carpet,  the 
chairs  covered  in  "  Geneva  "  velvet,  the  sprawling  Cupids,  and 
the  gimcracks,  which  excited  at  once  Mrs.  Jackson's  admiration 
and  animadversion. 

When  Lawrence  changed  his  state  and  his  home,  he  took 
those  various  belongings  with  him  to  Stepney  Causeway,  and 
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the  vases  and  the  statuettes  lightened  up  the  old  drawing-room 
where  he  had  sung  to  Olivine  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  the 
various  trifles  which  he  had  purchased,  in  order  to  make  his 
rooms  look  as  much  like  her  rooms  as  possible,  now  went  to 
beautify  a  house,  presided  over  by  Olivine  Sondes,  instead  of 
by  Etta  Alwyn. 

Only  the  French  lithograph  found  no  place  on  any  of  the 
walls.  It  lay,  face  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  packing- 
case,  with  much  of  that  useless  rubbish  piled  above  it  whicli  a 
man  accumulates  in  the  course  of  time,  and  keeps,  he  knows 
not  why,  for  some  indefinite  use  in  a  remote  future. 

Long  afterwards  Olivine  found  the  lithograph  there ;  and 
when  she  found  it,  she  propped  the  picture  up  on  her  knees  by 
passing  her  arms  behind  it,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  that 
languished  back  at  her  from  the  frame,  till  her  own  were  dim, 
till  face  and  neck,  and  hair  and  trick  of  expression  were  all 
like  a  confused  mist  before  her.  While  she  sat  thus  pre- 
occupied, one  entered  the  apartment,  who  took  the  picture 
from  her,  and,  placing  it  on  the  floor,  set  his  heel  on  the  glass, 
and  breaking  it  into  a  hundred  pieces,  stamped  the  beauty  and 
the  likeness,  and  the  form  and  the  colour,  out  of  that  fair  false 
face. 

"Olivine,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "did  we  not  agree  that  by- 
gones were  to  be  bygones? "and  he  gathered  up  the  fragments 
of  frame  and  portrait,  and  piled  them  on  the  fire. 

"Yes;  but  I  found  it,"'  was  the  answer;  "and  I  could  not 
help  feeling  sorry." 

"You  will  never  feel  sorry  about  anything  concerning  her 
again,  I  trust,"  he  replied  ;  and  the  leaping  iiame  curled  round 
the  frame,  and  the  fire  consumed  the  picture. 

That  time  had  all  to  come,  however,  when  Percy  Forbes 
transferred  his  quarters  to  Mrs.  Pratting's  rooms,  which  were 
plainly  enough  furnished  to  have  satisfied  even  Mrs.  Jackson's 
economical  tendencies. 

Half-a-dozen  chairs,  a  much-worn  drugget-carpet,  a  couple  of 
China  shepherdesses,  moreen  curtains,  a  stand  of  llowers,  exe- 
cuted in  cut  paper,  a  Pembroke  table,  a  sofa  covered  in  hair- 
cloth, and  suggestive  of  the  extremest  unrest,  were  all  the 
objects  wherewith  Percy  was  expected  to  feast  his  eyes  and 
refresh  his  soul. 

Anything  duller  than  the  rooms,  the  house,  the  situation,  and 
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the  weather  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  but  Percy  was  in- 
different to  one  as  to  another.  He  was  martyrizing  himself  for 
Olivine's  sake,  and  a  man  is  but  a  poor  lover  who  does  not 
rather  enjoy  wetting  his  own  feet,  in  order  that  the  lady  of  his 
choice  may  cross  the  ford  dry. 

This  is  the  only  sort  of  chivalry  permitted  to  nineteenth- 
century  cavaliers;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  true  chivalry  to  bear 
discomfort  pleasurably  and  in  silence,  to  the  end  that  the  loved 
one  may  not  be  deprived  of  her  accustomed  luxuries,  as  it  was 
to  run  atilt  at  the  sound  of  trumpets  in  the  days  when  heroines 
were  called  Edelgitha  and  Rowena, 

Not  that  Percy's  self-imposed  penance  proved  agreeable  to 
Olivine ;  rather  the  reverse,  indeed.  She  and  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  all  entreated  him  with  much  earnestness,  and 
a  profusion  of  words,  not  to  leave  Reach  House;  but  the  master 
thereof  was  inexorable. 

"  He  knew  Mrs.  Barbour  ought  to  have  the  place  to  herself 
and  her  uncle,"  he  observed,  glancing  somewhat  significantly  at 
Mrs.  Gainswoode.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  my  hours  and  my 
ways  are  not  the  hours  and  ways  suited  for  an  invalid  :  I  should 
only  be  uncomfortable  myself,  and  make  every  one  else  in  the 
house  uncomfortable  also." 

"  Then  go  to  Stepney  Causeway,"  Olivine  suggested,  eagerly. 

"Do,"  followed  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  "and  I  will  return  there 
and  make  your  coffee  for  you." 

"Ah  !  madam,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  "I  could  never  put  you 
to  such  vile  uses." 

"  You  cannot  think  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me,"  she 
answered. 

"  Pray  have  mercy  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Remember  what  a 
lonely  man  I  am,  and  do  not  drive  me  to  distraction  by  placing 
before  mine  eyes  the  prospect  of  a  bliss  I  may  never  reahse." 

"  Really,  Percy,  you  are  too  absurd,"  remarked  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode. "  I  should  have  thought  we  were  too  old  for  any 
absurdity  of  that  kind." 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,  too,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes ; 
whereupon  Etta  bit  her  lip,  and  colouring  up  a  little,  declared 
he  was  as  great  a  teaze  as  ever. 

"  That  is  only  your  kind  partiality,"  observed  Percy. 

"  I  wish  she  would  go  to  make  coffee  for  anybody."  said  Oli- 
vine, the  first  moment  she  found  herself  alone  with  Percy. 
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"  For  me  ? "  he  suggested.  "  Surely  you  would  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  wish  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Why,  do  you  not  like  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Barbour. 

"  Do  not  you  ? "  he  retorted,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
silence.  "  I  am  devoted  to  her ! "  he  went  on,  finding  the 
silence  irksome, — "  so  much  so  that  I  really  could  not  endure 
to  see  her  perform  a  single  kindness  for  me." 

"  I  wish  she  would  go — I  do  wish  she  would,"  Olivine  broke 
out,  passionately. 

"  Really,  truly,  you  say  that,  not  as  a  mere  passing  wish,  but 
from  your  very  heart  ?  " 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Mr.  Forbes ;  and  if  she  goes 
now,  I  will  never  ask  her  to  return  —  never!"  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bour's eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke. 

Percy  Forbes  laughed.  "  You  dear  women  ! "  he  said ;  "  how 
charmingly  inconstant,  how  deliciously  changeable  you  are, — 
the  bosom  friend  of  to-day  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  a  month  hence. 
Talk  about  men  !  Beheve  me,  Mrs.  Barbour,  not  being  of  the 
same  mind  for  a  week  at  a  time  is  the  prerogative  of  your 
sex." 

"  Perhaps  so ; "  and  she  stood  bringing  home  the  general 
proposition  to  her  own  experience,  instead  of  arguing  from  her 
own  experience  to  a  general  proposition.  "  Do  you  not  think,"' 
she  said  at  last,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  carpet,  "  that  if  this 
be  as  you  declare,  it  is  so,  simply  because  we  love  what  we 
fancy,  and  dislike  what  we  know  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Barbour,"  laughed  Percy ;  "  will  you  pardon 
my  remarking  that  your  way  of  expressing  yourself  is  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  comprehensions  ?  " 

"  How  tiresome  you  are,"  she  pouted  ;  "  you  know  quite  well 
what  I  mean;  we  think  people  are  good,  and  kind,  and  truthful, 
and  then  when  we  find  they  are  not " 

"  You  visit  your  disappointment  on  them  ;  in  fact,  detest 
your  old  friends  for  falling  short  of  a  standard  they  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  reach.  Woman's  justice,  is  it  not,  to  punish 
a  person  for  the  vagaries  of  your  own  imagination  ?  " 

"You  are  very  unkind,"  she  returned  ;  "very,  for  you  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  and  whom  I  mean,  and  who  seemed 
at  one  time  very  different  to  what  she  is  now ;  and  you  are  of 
my  opinion,  if  you  would  only  confess.     Now,  are  you  not?" 

"  I  never  confess,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  furtlier,  I  do  not  want 
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to  know  what  you  mean,  or  who  you  mean,  or  anything  about 
anybody.  Remember  that  it  is  safer  for  me  not  to  know — for 
me  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance ;  it  is  indeed." 

And  Percy  looked  at  Ohvine,  and  she  looked  back  at  him  as 
he  uttered  these  words ;  then  she  bowed  her  head  slowly,  and 
as  it  sank  lower  and  lower,  the  blood  mounted  into  her  face, 
and  covered  cheek,  and  brow,  and  throat  with  a  burning  blush. 

Gentle  though  she  might  be,  that  blush  was  to  the  full  one 
as  much  of  anger  as  of  pain  and  shame. 

What  right  had  he  to  rebuke  her  for  the  half  confidence  she 
reposed  in  him  ?  How  dare  he  even  imply  that  she  was  going 
to  say  anything  against  her  husband  ?  If  she  chose  to  dislike 
Etta  Gainswoode,  she  would  dislike  her,  and  express  the  feeling. 
Every  one  knew  Mrs.  Gainswoode  was  a  flirt;  that  is,  every  one 
except  a  itss — she  would  tell  Percy  Forbes  what  she  thought  of 
his  speech  and  his  warning :  and  it  is  probable  she  might  have 
carried  this  idea  into  execution,  but  that  when  she  lifted  her 
head  again  she  found  Percy  had  gone. 

He  took  good  care  the  subject  was  not  discussed  again ;  to 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  he  evinced  as  much  courtesy  and  paid  quite 
as  much  attention  as  to  Olivine ;  but  yet,  when  at  the  end  of 
four  days  Mr.  Gainswoode  came  down  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  and  insisted  that  his  wife  should 
at  once  return  with  him  to  Hereford  Street  and  nurse — "  if  you 
must  nurse  some  one,"  was  Mr.  Gainswoode's  pleasant  way  of 
putting  matters — the  future  heir  of  Mallingford,  in  preference 
to  a  man  who  may  be  ill  of  anything — "  small-pox,  or  fever,  or 
— or  leprosy,"  finished  her  husband,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  disease  were  of  the  very  vaguest  description — Olivine  could 
not  help  thinking  that  she  was  very  probably  indebted  to  Percy 
for  this  good  ofiice. 

Mrs.  Gainswoode  at  first  thought  so,  too,  apparently,  for  she 
never  rested  till  she  ascertained  how  her  husband  became  in- 
formed of  Mr.  Sondes'  illness. 

"  I  am  certain  I  never  told  you,"  she  remarked. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  I  heard  it  from  Lord  Lallard — and 
he  heard  it  from  old  Barbour." 

"  Oh  ! "  thought  Etta — and  as  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
old  Barbour  had  heard  the  news  from  anyone  excepting  his 
son,  she  felt  angry  with  Lawrence  accordingly. 

*'  It  ivill  be  much  pleasanter  for  me  to  be  in  Hereford  Street," 
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she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile ;  "  only  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  remain  and  help  that  dear,  sweet  Olivine,  if  I  could." 

"Duty,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,"  growled  Mr.  Gains- 
woode ;  and  Etta,  being  conscious  she  had  not  made  so  thorough 
a  beginning  at  home  as  could  be  desired,  refrained  from  reply- 
ing, that,  like  charity,  also,  it  did  not  end  there.  And  thus  she 
departed  from  Reach  House,  to  revisit  that  pleasant  habitation 
no  more. 

In  those  days,  however.  Olivine  did  not  find  it  a  particularly 
cheerful  residence.  No  house,  perhaps,  ever  does  seem  cheerful 
when  sickness  is  sojourning  within,  even  though  the  warm  sum- 
mer sun  is  shining  down  upon  it ;  and  in  the  dull  time  of  the 
year,  with  snow  on  the  ground,  with  sleet  falling  aslant  the 
landscape,  with  the  trees  standing  brown  and  bare  against  the 
dull  leaden  sky — with  life  and  death  fighting  out  their  battle 
hour  after  hour — Olivine  thought  she  had  never  been  in  such  a 
miserable,  wretched  place  in  the  whole  of  her  short  existence. 
Further,  she  was  satisfied  she  had  never  felt  so  unhappy  before 
— and  that  she  never  could  feel  so  unhappy  again. 

If  the  troubles  of  early  life  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sorrows 
of  later  years,  their  want  of  absolute  magnitude  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  glass  through  which  youth 
regards  them. 

After  all,  suffering  is  just  as  people  take  it,  and  the  griefs  of 
one  time  of  existence  are,  like  the  diseases  of  childhood,  difficult 
to  endure — not  because  either  the  griefs  or  the  diseases  are 
serious,  but  simply  because  they  are  considered  so.  Is  the 
mortal  sickness  of  age  one-half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  feverish 
attack  of  childhood?  Do  the  troubles  wherewith  man's  fine 
estate  is  mortgaged  ever  seem  so  terrible,  so  impossible  to 
endure,  as  the  petty  trials  over  which  young  hearts  are  like  to 
break — over  which  such  tears  are  shed  as  never  fall  from  aged 
eyes,  that  have  looked  on  death,  that  are  dimmed  with  watch- 
ing, that  are  dulled  by  pain,  by  sorrow,  and  by  time. 

Mercifully,  the  capacity  for  suflering  is  blunted  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  mental  nerves  lose  their  sensitiveness,  the  mind,  like 
the  body,  grows  hard,  and  the  agony  of  to-day  will  be  the  pass- 
ing annoyance  of  a  twelvemonth  hence.  The  actual  separation 
is  felt  to  be  less  insufferable  than  the  earlier  horror  and  dread 
of  death.  Life's  troubles  come  and  are  borne,  and  are  forgotten 
• — the  switt  stroke  fills,  and  the  man  lives  through  it — the  keen 
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thrust  goes  home — and  though  when  the  weapon  is  withdrawn, 
it  is  covered  with  blood  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  very  veins 
of  his  heart,  yet  the  sufferer  does  not  turn  him  from  the  battle 
— he  never  flinches  from  the  world's  strife,  from  the  world's 
hurry,  and  rush,  and  bustle,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  war- 
fare he  takes  no  note  of  having  been  so  grievously  wounvJed— 
in  the  charge,  in  the  repulse,  m  the  fierce  attack,  he  remembers 
his  sorrow  no  more. 

But  trouble  of  any  kind  was  new  to  Olivine,  and  she  did  not 
take  to  it  naturally.  The  long  struggling  sickness,  the  Vv'eary 
night-watches,  the  days  without  amendment,  the  mornings  and 
afternoons  when  the  rain  poured  down  ceaselessly,  or  the  snow 
lay  without  on  the  ground,  while  she  sat  in  that  still  room  all 
alone,  so  far  as  sympathy  or  companionship  went,  seemed  to  her 
insupportable. 

The  hammering  in  the  ship-yard  grew  to  be  intolerable,  the 
look  of  the  bare  and  leafless  trees  mournful  in  the  extreme. 
Lawrence  could  not  be  much  at  Reach  House.  Of  Percy  she 
saw  little  or  nothing.  "  How  I  wish  he  had  not  gone,"  she  was 
wont  to  sigh  ;  but  Percy  knew  what  was  best  in  the  matter,  and, 
keeping  himself  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  left  the  house  free 
for  Olivine  to  do  as  she  liked  in  it. 

"  Shall  you  not  be  glad,  Lawrence,"  she  asked  her  husband, 
"  when  we  get  back  to  Stepney  Causeway  ?  " 

"That  I  will,"  he  answered;  "it  is  such  a  deuce  of  a  way 
from  here  to  the  City." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  be  continually  going  into  the  City 
for?"  Olivine  inquired. 

"  Business,"  was  the  reply  with  which  his  wife  had  to  rest 
satisfied. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  businesses  which  a  man  may  find 
to  take  him  into  the  City  ;  but  of  these  only  two  are  now  neces- 
sary to  be  specified — legitimate  and  illegitimate — one  connected 
with  his  regular  trade,  and  another  that  has  no  sort  of  concern 
•with  it.  Almost  by  accident  Percy  Forbes  had  discovered 
Lawrence's  frequent  visits  to  various  courts,  and  lanes,  and 
yards,  west  of  Gracechurch  Street,  were  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  speculations  utterly  unconnected  with  either  the  chemical 
works  or  the  sugar-house,  than  arising  in  any  way  from  his 
])osition  in  those  establishments;  but  Olivine  remained  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  this  fact. 
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She,  in  her  innocence,  thought  that  Goodman's  Fields  re- 
quired his  incessant  supervision — that  Mr.  Perkins  was  but  a 
child  in  Distaff  Yard  without  the  constant  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  her  husband. 

Concerning  business  Olivine  knew  literally  nothing ;  she 
was  as  totally  in  the  dark  about  her  husband's  operations,  as 
though  his  trade  had  been  in  Canada,  and  she  still  a  resident  in 
London. 

Any  excuse  he  thought  proper  to  make  for  his  eternal  absences, 
was  regarded  by  Olivine  like  a  revelation  from  on  high.  What 
did  she  know  about  shares  and  companies?  about  enormous 
fortunes  being  made  in  a  few  weeks  ?  about  the  express  trains, 
which  were  to  supersede  all  the  old  stage-coaches  on  the  road 
to  fortune?  about  the  great  man  her  husband  meant  to  become? 
about  the  line  lady  she  was  to  be  metamorphosed  into,  when 
the  ships  he  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  float  had  made  their 
voyages,  and  reached  their  destined  harbours  in  safety? 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  limited  liability  and  unlimited 
speculation  ;  those  were  the  days  in  which  people  prophesied 
that  a  business  millennium  was  at  hand ;  in  which  thousands 
were  made  and  lost ;  in  which  the  beggars  out  of  the  streets, 
the  men  who  had  a  twelvemonth  before  scarcely  a  shoe  to  their 
foot,  certainly  not  half-a-crown  in  their  pockets,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  and,  fulfilling  the  old  proverb,  rode  literally  to 
the  devil. 

In  its  way,  that  time  was  like  the  time  of  the  railway  mania. 
The  individual  who,  in  threadbare  coat  and  patched  boots,  and 
no  linen  to  speak  of,  except  a  very  conspicuous  shirt-collar, 
borrowed  five  shillings  from  his  more  responsible  acquaintance 
to-day,  and  gave  an  I  O  U  for  the  same  on  apiece  of  paper  two 
inches  square,  bowled  past  the  lender  of  that  crown  a  month 
afterwards  in  a  phaeton  and  pair,  or  received  him  with  over- 
powermg  condescension  in  offices  furnished  according  to  the 
latest  fashion,  with  board-room-table  of  carved  oak,  chairs 
upholstered  in  leather,  curtains  of  the  richest  materials,  and 
bookcase  manufactured  by  Gillow. 

This  individual  was  but  the  type  of  a  class  of  men  who,  hav- 
ing each  and  all  some  patent,  good  or  bad,  for  sale,  sold  it,  and 
were  installed  as  managers  of  the  companies  formed  to  work 
such  patents.  A  year  previously  he  was  grateful  if  a  friend 
Stopped  to  speak  to  him  in  the  street ;   he  kept  at  the  back 
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thoroughfares;  he  had  an  uncertain  and  eternally  varying 
address ;  he  could  barely  afford  omnibus  fares ;  he  lived,  God 
knew  how ;  for  certainly  no  fellow-being,  unless  it  might  be  a 
much-enduring  wife,  was  in  his  confidence ;  but  when  once  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  was  passed,  the  grub  changed  into  a 
chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  into  a  butterfly,  with  its  hunters  in  the 
country,  its  yacht  at  Southampton,  its  house  in  town,  its  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  its  French  cook,  its  rare  wines,  its 
box  at  the  opera,  its  brougham,  its  forcing-pits,  and  its  vineries. 

Heavens  !  it  was  a  merry  life,  if  it  could  but  have  lasted. 
Happy  would  the  human  butterfly  have  been  if  at  the  end  of 
its  brilliant  season  it  could  have  fluttered  out  of  life,  and  cut 
the  world  when  the  financial  crisis  arrived,  and  the  company 
collapsed,  and  the  sheriffs  officers  came  to  take  possession,  and 
the  horses  were  sold,  and  the  town  and  country  house,  and  the 
wild  excitement  of  that  mad  time  passed  away  like  a  dream. 

Oh  !  ye  sober  plodders,  who  have  seen  all  this  and  wondered; 
who  have  thought  it  at  times  a  little  hard  that  such  a  one  should 
splash  the  mud  upon  you  with  his  chariot-wheels ;  who  have 
writhed  under  his  patronizing  manner,  and  felt  envious,  it  may 
be,  because  of  the  terms  of  easy  intimacy  on  which  he  appeared 
to  be  with  my  Lord  This,  and  Sir  Somebody  That — open  your 
cash-box,  and  lift  the  tray,  and  turn  over  the  papers  that  have 
lain  there  for  many  a  day !  There  is  the  I  O  U  you  knew  was 
only  so  much  waste  paper  at  the  time  you  accepted  it,  which 
has  been  hidden  there  through  the  days  of  his  adversity  and  of 
his  prosperity  likewise.  Slowly  you  tear  the  paper  across  and 
thrust  it  into  the  fire ;  the  man  has  been  down,  the  man  has 
been  up,  and  he  is  down  again,  whilst  you  are  where  you  stood 
at  first ;  better  perhaps  a  little,  but  certainly  not  any  the  worse. 
He  is  wearing  out  the  broadcloth  of  his  prosperity  now  in  ad- 
versity ;  but  he  will  soon  pawn  that,  and  come  down  once  again 
to  the  buttoned-up  coat,  to  the  wisp  of  black  handkerchief,  to 
the  miraculous  shirt-collar,  to  the  patched  boots,  to  the  house- 
side  of  the  thoroughfares,  to  the  back  streets,  to  the  low  eating- 
houses,  to  the  public-houses  frequented  by  carriers  and  cabmen, 
where  he  will  thankfully  take  a  treat  from  you  if  you  are  inclined 
to  be  generous. 

The  days  of  "  Limited  Liability  "  are  not  all  spent  yet — but 
there  were  worse  days  in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  even, 
than  those  in  which  our  present  lot  is  cast— when  the  devil  of 
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speculation  was  loosed  in  order  to  deceive  the  nations ;  when 
small  capitalists  were  snuffed  out  by  great  companies ;  when 
only  honest  men  were  ever  again  to  be  poor ;  when  the  rogues 
had  entered  into  their  temporal  heaven ;  when  everybody  one 
met  was  going  to  make  his  fortune  either  by  shares,  by  promot- 
ing, by  selling  his  inventions,  by  lending  his  name,  by  procuring 
noblemen  as  directors,  by  starting  projects,  by  advertising  the 
company,  or  by  helping  to  float  it  off  the  stocks. 

The  cholera  and  Limited  Liability  reached  a  point  at  about 
the  same  period.  Tiie  same  post  that  brought  newspapers  con- 
taining the  Registrar-General's  report  to  quiet  country  districts, 
brought  likewise  unwonted  looking  letters  enclosing  samples  of 
all  manner  of  new  fabrics,  prospectuses  of  wonderful  companies, 
forms  of  application  for  shares,  moderate  calculations  of  the 
thousand  per  cent,  returns  to  be  expected,  and  such  flourishing 
statements,  combined  with  such  lists  of  names,  as  caused  Pater- 
familias to  place  his  spectacles  on  his  honoured  nose  and  peruse 
the  document  with  much  interest  and  astonishment. 

There  were  companies  for  everything — for  banking,  for 
dining,  for  driving,  for  drinking,  for  bathing,  and  burying, 
and  clothing,  and  washing,  and  furnishing. 

No  person  who  has  not  studied  the  statistics  of  companies 
can  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  deluge  which  came  upon  the 
earth  for  its  wickedness  when  once  Parliament  opened  the  sluice- 
gates by  doing  away  with  Unlimited  Kesponsibility.  The  thing 
was  never  thought  of  or  imagined  by  man  which  did  not,  in  the 
days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  find  some  one  to  make  it  into  a 
body,  with  a  tail  of  secretaries,  directors,  solicitors,  brokers, 
bankers,  managers,  agents — what  you  will. 

There  was  a  story  told  long  ago  of  a  simple-minded  clergy- 
man, who,  being  asked  by  his  publisher  how  many  copies  he 
wished  to  have  printed  of  a  particular  sermon,  went  into  a  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  England,  and 
then,  estimating  that  each  town  and  village  would  furnish  one 
customer,  desired  an  edition  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
be  struck  off. 

Companies  in  the  first  blush  of  limited  liability  were  got  up 
on  precisely  the  same  principle.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  was 
the  Consolidated  Coffin  Company:  first  of  all  you  had  in  round 
numbers  a  statement  of  the  annual  deaths  in  Great  l^ritain  and 
Ireland;  next,  an  impartial  division  of  those  numbers  into  adulis 
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and  children;  thirdly,  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  ordinary  exorbitant  charge  for  a  very  inferior  article; 
fourthly,  you  had  a  sum  in  subtraction,  and  a  sum  in  multipli- 
cation, thus — profit  per  coffin  and  consequent  profit  on  a  million 
of  coffins;  fifthly,  the  probable  expenses  of  working  thecompany 
were  deducted  from  the  probable  returns  of  the  company,  the 
amount  which  had  to  be  paid  to  JNIessrs.  Steele  and  Crabbe, 
whose  valuable  patents  the  directors  had  secured — the  said 
valuable  patents  being,  the  one  for  a  new  screw,  and  the  other 
for  a  mode  of  running  the  sides  of  the  coffin  into  grooves,  there- 
by avoiding  the  unsightliness  and  expense  of  nails ;  and  the 
public  appetite,  having  by  this  time  been  sufiiciently  whetted, 
the  percentage  to  be  expected  was  then  declared,  and  the  pro- 
ject confidently  submitted  to  the  nation.  It  is  but  justice  to 
state  that  the  nation  amply  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in 
it,  and  nobly  responded  to  the  demands  made  upon  its  credulity. 
From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  applications  for 
shares  flowed  in.  People  thought  in  those  days  they  could  not 
get  their  letters  posted  fast  enough,  and  were  always  dreading 
that  all  the  shares  would  be  allotted  before  their  epistles  could 
reach  London. 

The  South  Sea  scheme  will  be  longer  remembered  than  the 
mania  for  companies  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Act ;  but  the  reason  why  the  one  remains  in  men's 
memories  while  the  other  has  left  comparatively  little  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  is  solely  because  the  first  concentrated 
itself  into  one  gigantic  bubble,  while  the  second  rose  to  the 
surface  in  a  multitude  of  small  foam-bells,  the  subsidence  of 
which  attracted  comparatively  little  attention.  The  aggregate 
of  the  money  lost  was  probably  more  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other;  but  then  it  did  not  take  wings  and  fly  away  in  so 
magnificent  a  manner.  Some  future  historian,  writing  of  that 
time  when  England  lost  its  brains  for  a  season,  and  went  mad 
about  impossibilities,  may  perhaps  get  together  the  statistics  ot 
the  rotten  companies,  and  tell  how  many  collapsed,  how  many 
were  wound  up,  how  many  were  swindles,  how  many  were 
floated  into  the  commercial  river  to  the  end  that  promoters  and 
agents,  and  secretaries  and  brokers,  and  directors,  might  pocket 
their  honorarium,  when  the  leaky  ships  were  quietly  permitted 
to  sink;  but  no  ordinary  observer  can  form  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  schemes  that  never  paid  a  sixpence  except  to  the 
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men  who  started  them,  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds 
each  post  brought  from  quiet  country  rectories,  from  widow 
ladies  existing  on  small  annuities,  from  spinsters  earning  a  hard 
living  as  governesses  and  schoolmistresses,  from  struggling 
curates,  from  speculative  squires,  from  all  sorts  and  descriptions 
of  people,  who  swallowed  the  bait  as  greedily  as  hungry  fishes, 
and  who  feel  the  hook  that  bait  covered  tormenting  them  to 
this  very  day. 

Everything  except  experience  seemed  in  favour  of  these 
companies.  It  appeared  feasible  that  co-operation  should  be 
better  than  individual  exertion ;  that  if  a  small  capitalist  were 
able  to  make  a  profit,  a  great  capitalist,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
body  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  agreeing  parts,  should 
be  able  to  pay  handsome  dividends  to  each  shareholder  in  the 
concern.  The  whole  programme,  indeed,  was  perfect;  only 
human  experience  protested  against  the  idea  of  much  ever  being 
gained  without  an  enormous  amount  of  personal  exertion,  and 
declared  schemes  which  promised  such  returns  without  trouble 
or  large  individual  expenditure,  contained  of  necessity  the  germ 
of  failure,  and  bore  on  their  faces  unmistakeable  marks  of 
jobbery  and  fraud. 

All  men,  however,  refuse  to  believe  the  experience  of  others 
till  that  experience  has  been  verified  by  their  own  ;  and  there- 
fore sensible  men,  wise  and  steady  enough  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  went  mad,  as  I  have  said,  at  this  juncture,  and 
thought  fortunes  were  to  be  made  in  an  hour. 

By  accident,  I  repeat,  Percy  Forbes  learned  how  Lawrence 
Barbour  was  mixed  up  with  one  of  the  ventures  of  that  time ; 
how  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  strength  and  money  in  assist- 
ing Mr.  Alwyn  (who,  having  got  a  "  backer,"  had  returned  to 
Hereford  Street)  to  form  a  board  of  directors,  and  get  the 
company,  in  which  they  were  mutually  interested,  well  before 
the  country. 

Lawrence's  name  did  not  appear  in  the  prospectuses,  but  his 
father's  figured  there  instead;  and  at  the  time  Percy  Forbes 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Sondes'  partner  concerning 
his  imprudence,  the  younger  man  was  chafing  over  Lord  Lallard's 
refusal  to  permit  his  name  to  appear  on  the  direction. 

So  confident  had  Lawrence  felt  of  his  acquiescence  that  he 
promised  Mr.  Alwyn's  backer  faithfully  to  procure  Lord  Lal- 
lard's consent ;  and  when  he  failed  to  fulfil  that  promise,  natu- 
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rally  the  capitalist  said  some  hard  things,  to  which  Olivine's 
husband  replied  in  kind.  It  was  on  the  top  of  this  interview 
Percy  Forbes  told  him  the  project  was  not  thought  well  of  by 
good  people,  and  advised  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  companies 
altogether. 

"  You  have  got  into  a  very  good  position,  Barbour,"  finished 
Percy;  "and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  not  jeopardize  it 
by  mixing  yourself  up  with  either  Alwyn  or  his  friends." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  told  Percy  "  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  be  hanged  to  him  for  an  impertinent,  officious  sneak." 

"  You  want  me  to  remain  a  dependant  and  a  beggar  all  my 
life,  I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  gathering  anger  as  he  spoke. 
"With  men  making  fortunes  about  me,  you  would  like  to  see 
me  droning  away  my  youth  as  you  are  doing !  I  am  sick  of  it ; 
and  you  can  go  and  tell  Mr.  Sondes  so  if  you  like.  My  God  ! 
if  one  is  never  to  have  money  or  leisure  till  one  is  old,  what  is 
the  good  of  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  being  in  the  world  at  all,  if 
it  is  to  be  work,  work,  work,  for  a  bare  subsistence — for  enough 
merely  to  keep  body  and  soul  together?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  making  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence,"  remarked  Percy. 

"  Then  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  quit  thinking  of  me  and 
my  concerns  at  all,"  answered  Lawrence.  "  I  have  had  enough 
of  your  meddling.  Manage  your  own  business  and  leave  mine 
alone.  When  1  come  and  ask  you  for  money  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  give  me  advice.  You  have  not  made  so  much  of 
your  own  chances  that  you  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at  me. 
Considering  I  have  made  my  way,  and  that  yours  has  been 
made  for  you,  I  think  the  boot  is  pretty  considerably  on  the 
other  leg.  When  you  do  as  well  with  your  thousands  as  I  have 
done  with  my  noughts  you  may  preach  if  you  like ;  but  till  then 
do  not  advise  your  betters." 

"  I  cannot  do  that  till  I  see  them,"  was  Percy's  reply ;  and  so 
the  pair  parted. 

Whether  Mr.  Sondes  guessed  the  nature  of  the  business  to 
which  Lawrence  devoted  so  much  time,  or  whether  some  kind 
friend  imparted  the  information  to  him,  Percy  Forbes  could 
never  decide ;  but  the  result  was  that  the  sick  man  finally  re- 
solved on  making  such  arrangements  as  would,  so  he  expressed 
it,  protect  the  Sugar  Refinery  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  whole  thing  go  to  the  dogs,"  he 
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said  to  Perc}',  when  he  was  at  last  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  and 
discourse  about  money  matters.  "If  he  likes  to  take  his  own 
way  he  shall  not  take  it  with  my  capital.  Send  for  my  lawyer. 
I  want  to  have  this  anxiety  off  my  mind  ;  and  tell  Lawrence  to 
return  early  this  evening,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  him  particularly." 
"  I  hope  you  will  remember  the  doctor's  caution,  and  not 
excite  yourself,"  ventured  Percy. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  excite  myself;  but  I  mean  to  tell  Law- 
rence my  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Refinery.    I  wish,  Forbes, 
you  would  consent  to  what  I  proposed  last  night.     Your  uncle, 
I  am  certain,  could  be  induced  to  meet  your  views." 
"  I  cannot  do  it,  sir,"  Percy  said,  a  little  stiflfly. 
" But  why  ?     What  possible  objection  can  you  raise? " 
"  I  should  not  like  Barbour  for  a  partner,  and  Barbour  would 
not  like  me." 

"  But  he  should  like  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Sondes. 
"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Percy  :  "  I  think  you  are  making  a 
great  mistake  in  this  matter.  Barbour  is  not  a  man  to  be  driven 
— and  excuse  my  saying  that  he  deserves  better  treatment  than 
to  be  driven.  Some  one  has,  I  fear,  been  prejudicing  you 
against  him ;  but,  believe  me — whoever  that  some  one  may  be 
■ — he  is  as  little  your  friend  as  he  is  Barbour's." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  inquired  Mr.  Sondes, 
ignoring  the  latter  portion  of  Percy's  sentence. 

"  I  would  have  you  all  pull  together,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes. 
"One  mind  in  a  house  is  a  great  power  for  good.  If  you  and 
Barbour  could  mutually  agree  on  the  most  desirable  course  to 
be  pursued,  you  would  find  it  infinitely  better  than  playing  at 
cross-purposes,  as  you  are  doing.  Be  fair  with  him  :  tell  him 
what  you  fear  ;  and  consult  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  avert- 
ing such  a  calamity.  Beyond  all,  Mr.  Sondes,  remember  his 
position  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one." 
"  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  the  sick  man. 

"  He  is  not  his  own  master ;  and  to  one  of  his  temper  the 
role  of  submission  must  prove  at  times  rather  difficult." 

"I  will  recollect  that,"  said  Mr.  Sondes,  wearily.  "Send  him 
to  me  early,  if  you  happen  to  see  him  at  Goodman's  Fields." 

But  Percy  preferred  sending  a  messenger  \o  risking  a  personal 
interview  on  such  a  subject.  He  desired  to  keep  out  of  the 
affair  altogether,  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  little  surprise,  but 
rather  with  considerable  annoyance,  he  beheld  Lawrence  enter 
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liis  room  about  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  heard  him 
say,  "I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  the  governor,  Forbes,  and 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  it." 


CHAPTER      XL. 

LAWRENCE   ENTREATS. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Percy  Forbes,  in  reply  to  his  visitor's  observa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  placing  one  of  the  uninviting  chairs  covered 
in  hair-cloth  near  the  fire,  in  a  little  nervous  hurry  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  usual  careless,  collected  manner. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  have  changed  natures  for  the 
moment. 

"  Thank  you,  let  me  pull  off  my  coat  first,"  answered  Law- 
rence, as  coolly  as  possible;  and  he  laid  his  rough  pilot-cloth 
outer  garment  on  the  sofa,  and  put  his  hat  on  the  top  of  it, 
before  he  came  forward  and  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Forbes' 
politeness. 

"It  is  awfully  cold,"  he  remarked,  holding  his  hands  over  the 
fire  and  then  rubbing  them  together;  "and  I  don't  know  a  walk 
I  hate  so  much  as  that  from  Reach  House  here." 

"  I  prefer  Regent  Street  myself,  certainly,"  answered  Percy ; 
**  but  these  things  are  quite  matters  of  taste." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Lawrence ;  and  he  sate  looking  into  the  blaze 
for  a  minute  without  making  any  further  remark.  Suddenly  he 
lifted  his  eyes,  and  letting  them  range  round  the  room,  observed, 
"  It  seems  strange  to  be  sitting  in  the  old  place  again  with  the 
old  people  gone." 

"  Old  people,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Percy,  won- 
der in  gly. 
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"  I  mean  the  hopes  and  the  fancies  and  the  dreams  that  used 
to  sit  opposite  to  me  as  you  are  sitting  now;  I  mean  the  people 
we  create  for  ourselves,  and  who  are  more  our  companions  than 
actual  flesh  and  blood  can  ever  prove;  I  mean  the  men  and 
the  women  who  walk  through  a  door  without  opening  it;  I  mean 
that — I  am  an  egregious  egotist,"  finished  Lav/rence  abruptly, 
and  he  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  fire  once  more. 

There  are  some  persons  in  the  world  who  love  whatever  they 
pity  :  Percy  Forbes'  aff"ections  were  very  closely  related  to  his 
sympathies. 

At  that  moment  he  liked  Lawrence  Barbour  better  than  he 
had  ever  done,  because  he  pitied  him  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul, — pitied  him  for  his  despairing  look  round  the  room,  which 
had  once  been  so  full  of  happiness  for  him;  where  he  had  lived, 
while  he  loved  with  a  hope  of  return  ;  where  he  had  worked  for 
her  sake,  thought  of  her,  borne  the  loss  of  her ; — pitied  him  for 
his  pale,  worn  face,  for  the  anxious  look  in  his  eyes,  for  the 
fantastic  confession  he  had  just  made. 

The  one  man  felt  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  other  in  that 
hour.  He  knew  Lawrence  was  not  an  individual  who  wore  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  he  valued  his  spontaneous  confidence 
accordingly.  He  had  not  expected  that  the  interview  would 
even  have  commenced  with  an  approach  to  friendliness,  and 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken  was  therefore  gratifying  to 
him  in  the  extreme. 

But  withal  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  knowing  exactly 
what  to  answer,  and  ventured  in  his  extremity  to  say — 

"  You  are  looking  fagged.  Are  you  ill,  or  is  it  this  wretched 
weather  ?  " 

"I  am  worried,"  was  the  reply.  "Excepting  that,  I  am  as 
well  as  ever  I  need  hope  to  be.  Do  you  remember  the  first 
day  that  we  met  ?     I  wish  that  day  had  never  been  ! " 

Now  the  way  this  sentence  was  constructed  caused  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barbour's  wish  to  appear  personal ;  and  imagining  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  Percy  Forbes  discreetly  held  his  tongue. 

Glad  enough  he  felt  of  his  forbearance  next  moment,  when 
Lawrence,  raising  his  head,  went  on — 

"I  do  not  say  that  because  I  met  you  then,  old  fellow.  Years 
ago  I  read  a  story  in  some  ancient  periodical — Wilson's  '  Tales 
of  the  Borders'  I  think  it  must  have  been— about  a  woman  who, 
believing  in  '  first  foots,'  thought  the  first  foot  that  crossed  her 
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threshold  on  New  Year's  morning  unlucky,  and  behaved  hersel 
rudely  towards  that  individual.  The  story  is  vague  and  shadowy 
in  my  memory ;  but  it  came  upon  me  as  I  crossed  the  bridge 
that  you  were  my  first  foot  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  and 
that  I  had  demeaned  myself  towards  you  after  the  fashion  of 
the  woman  I  speak  of." 

*'  I  do  not  think  you  did,"  answered  Percy ;  "  but  supposing 
it  were  so,  what  then?" 

"  I  recollect  asking  you  if  you  were  my  evil  fate.  I  believe 
I  have  acted  to  you  ever  since  as  though  you  were  something 
of  the  kind.  To-night  I  began  thinking  that  you  might  per- 
haps be  my  good  fate.  It  may  be.  Will  you  try?"  and  Law- 
rence laid  his  hand  on  Percy's  arm,  while  Percy,  still  nervous 
and  constrained,  asked, — 

"What  do  you  want?  what  is  it. you  require?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  Lawrence  answered.  '*  Mr.  Sondes  begged 
me  to  return  to  Reach  House  early  this  evening,  as  you  know, 
and  I  did  return  early.  There  he  sat  in  your  sanctum  looking 
like  a  ghost ;  and  it  did  not  require  any  very  great  amount  of 
faith  to  induce  me  to  believe  his  first  statement,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  not  very  long  to  remain  in  this  world, 
that  his  disease  was  incurable,  that  it  resolved  itself  into  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  that  consequently  he  desired  to  set  his 
temporal  afiairs  in  order.  All  this  can  be  no  news  to  you.  He 
tells  me  you  have  been  in  his  confidence  since  before  my 
marriage." 

Percy  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  Lawrence  proceeded, 
"Some  one  has  been  doing  me  a  friendly  turn  with  Mr.  Sondes 
-—telling  him  I  have  been  calculating  on  his  death — telling  him 
falsehoods.  Till  to-night  I  thought  that  some  one  was  you, 
P'orbes;  but  now  I  know  it  to  have  been  our  manager,  who  shall 
clear  out  of  the  Refinery  to-morrow.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  however.  Mr.  Sondes  wants  to  place 
his  niece  beyond  the  power  of  adverse  trade,  and  so  proposes 
not  to  leave  his  share  of  the  business  either  to  her  or  me,  but 
to  sell  out  now,  and  invest  his  capital  otherwise.  He  says  he 
asked  you  to  buy,  but  that  you  declined,"  Lawrence  added. 

And  Percy  answered,  "  I  did." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  now  to  reconsider  your  decision,"  Avent  on 
his  visitor ;  "  I  want  you  now  to  look  at  what  we  can  ofter, 
belore  you  finally  reject  our  proposition.     It  is  a  first-rate 
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concern,  it  returns  a  handsome  profit,  it  need  involve  no  work 
to  you  unless  you  like,  it  is  such  an  opportunity  as  might  never 
present  itself  to  you  again." 

"I  have  not  the  necessary  capital,"  said  Percy  Forbes, 
decidedly. 

"  Mr.  Sondes  will  be  satisfied  with  twenty  thousand  pounds," 
suggested  Lawrence. 

"I  have  not  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  clear  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  invested,"  persisted  the  other. 

"Now,  Forbes,  look  here,"  said  Lawrence  decidedly;  "let 
us  be  plain  one  with  another.  You  have  refused  this  partner- 
ship for  three  reasons,  Mr.  Sondes  tells  me;  one,  because  your 
capital  is  locked  up ;  another,  because  you  would  not  like  to  be 
in  business  with  me ;  and  the  third,  because  you  think  I  should 
not  like  to  be  in  business  with  you.  Are  we  right  so  far  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  agreed  Forbes, 

"  Well,  you  mistake  my  feelings.  Beyond  all  other  men  I 
should  like  to  have  you  for  my  partner — beyond  all  other  men, 
that  is,  except  Perkins ;  and  if  you  agree  to  change  your 
business,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  comfortable  for  you." 

"And  why  should  I  change  my  business?"  demanded  Percy 
Forbes. 

"  Because  you  are  but  a  junior  partner  at  the  Reach  Works ; 
because  you  get  but  a  (comparatively)  very  small  return  for  your 
money ;  because  you  are  not  at  the  head  of  the  firm  ;  because 
you  have  to  work  harder  than  any  labourer  on  the  premises," 

"Anything  else?"  asked  Percy,  as  the  other  paused.  He 
had  risen  during  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  was  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  fire  looking  down  upon  Lawrence,  who 
answered, 

"  Because  we  all  want  you,"  and  then  sat  silent. 
"That  is  very  kind,"  said  Percy;  "very  kind,  indeed,  of  you 
all.  Now,  suppose,  Barbour,  we  go  back  a  little.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my  money ;  when 
it  seemed  as  strange  for  me  to  have  a  few  thousands  and  be 
clear  of  debt,  as  what  it  must  to  a  rogue  to  be  dropped  in  some 
strange  country  where  people  presuppose  him  honest,  I  then 
wanted  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  my  life.  I  meant  fully  to 
stick  to  the  purpose  I  have  since  carried  out.  I  intended  to 
renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  world  which  had  led  me 
ft  long  way  on  my  road  to  the  devil,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
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other  road  to  travel.  I  carried  about  my  thousands,  begging 
some  man  to  have  mercy  upon  me ;  to  put  me  into  some  way 
of  earning  my  bread  and  making  those  thousands  many." 

"  I  remember,"  said  LawTence  ;  "  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  those  days  to  Mr.  Sondes,  hoping  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  that  he  would  take  me  into  port.  I  sailed  my 
craft  into  his  East-end  harbour,  and  he  unceremoniously  turned 
me  out.  He  thought  I  should  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  my 
money;  he  fancied  the  Refinery  was  a  kind  of  heaven  far 
beyond  the  deserts  of  any  poor  struggling  mortal  like  myself, 
and  negatived  by  his  utter  silence  a  proposition  which  I  never 
had  the  heart  to  propose." 

"  But  he  offered  to  take  you  into  the  chemical  business.'" 

•'  Yes,  knowing  I  should  refuse  it,"  answered  Mr.  Forbes ; 
"or  in  any  case  thinking  the  money  I  should  invest  there  would 
enable  him  to  put  more  into  the  Goodman's  Fields  concern. 
Though  I  had  been  an  idler,  Barbour,  I  still  understood  enough 
of  business  to  be  up  to  that  move ;  at  all  events,  he  would  not 
have  me  in  the  Refinery;  you  were  then  the  Koh-i-Noor  of  his 
imagination,  and  he  did  not  care  for  a  poor  bit  of  clay  like 
myself." 

"  If  he  had  taken  you  into  partnership  then "  said  Law- 
rence, musingly. 

"  It  would  have  made  a  difference  in  all  our  lives  most 
probably,"  finished  Percy ;  "  but  it  is  not  of  what  might  have 
been  we  are  talking,  it  is  of  what  was — of  what  actually  hap- 
pened. He  refused  me ;  I  had  to  take  my  cattle  to  another 
market ;  and  now,  solely  to  please  his  fancy  and  to  save  him 
trouble,  he  wants  me  to  withdraw  my  capital  from  our  firm,  and 
transfer  it  to  his  credit." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  Lawrence  exclaimed ;  *'  I  want  you  more 
than  he." 

"  Well,  then,  your  want  is  of  really  such  recent  date  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  even  a  passing  consideration,"  retorted  Percy, 
resuming  his  seat.  He  had  said  his  say,  and  having  done  so, 
felt  satisfied. 

"  I  came  here  to-night  meaning  to  be  frank  with  you,  Forbes," 
answered  Lawrence,  "only  it  is  so  confoundedly  hard  to  be 
frank  !  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world  so  difficult 
to  a  man  as  speaking  out  his  mind." 

"  Suppose  you  make  the  attempt,"  advised  Percy. 
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"  Coming  across  the  bridge  the  affair  seemed  easy  enough," 
the  other  replied ;  "  but  then  I  had  question  and  answer  my 
own  way;  you  have  thrown  me  out  since  I  entered  this  room, 
or  perhaps  this  room " 

"Suggested  memories  of  the  past  that  make  the  present  less 
easy  to  speak  about,"  finished  Percy,  as  his  visitor  abruptly 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

"  You  are  right,"  was  the  reply ;  "  this  room  has  made  the 
past  seem  happier,  the  present  more  difticult  to  endure.  I  was 
free  when  I  lived  here.  I  was  free  to  go,  and  free  to  come— 
free  to  plan,  to  hope." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  regretting  your  marriage,"  Percy  broke 
in  sharply  and  suddenly;  "if  you  are,  do  not  say  anything  on 
the  subject  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,"  answered  Lawrence,  hotly  also ;  "  but  I 
do  bitterly  lament  the  position  in  which  my  marriage  has  placed 
me.  Up  to  the  time  I  proposed  for  my  wife,  Mr.  Sondes  treated 
me  more  like  a  con  than  like  a  stranger.  He  gave  me  every 
opportunity  of  pressing  my  suit.  No  man  could  have  been 
kinder,  more  considerate  than  he.  I  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  he  would  continue  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  me 
till  the_  question  of  settlements  came  to  be  discussed.  Then 
every  sixpence  of  my  wife's  fortune  was  settled  on  herself^tied 
so  tightly  that  if  she  wanted  to  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  to- 
morrow she  could  not  do  it— tied,  in  fact,  so  as  to  cripple  her 
hand  and  foot,  and  make  me  never  a  penny  the  better  for  having 
married  an  heiress  :  rather  the  worse,  indeed." 

"You  did  not  marry  her  for  her  liioney,  I  suppose?"  said 
Percy,  putting  a  strong  restraint  on  himself 

"No;  but— what  are  you  doing?"  he  asked,  in  a  choking 
voice.     "  Forbes,  have  you  gone  mad  ?  " 

"  Don't  finish  your  sentence,"  broke  out  Percy.  "  Don't.  If 
you  never  loved  her,  remember  I  did ;  remember  I  would  have 
married  her  if  she  had  not  possessed  a  shilling— if  I  had  been 
forced  to  beg  bread  for  her." 

"Take  your  hands  away,  and  do  not  put  them  over  my  mouth 
again,"  Lawrence  answered.  "  You  suftbcate  me.  ]\Iy  wife  is 
myself.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  her.  She 
is  everything  a  man  could  wish— gentle  and  good  and  kind— 
too  gende  and  good  and  kind  for  me." 

"  You  are  right,"  Percy  remarked. 
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"  I  am  not  complaining  of  my  wife,"  Lawrence  went  on,  un- 
heeding this  interruption,  "but  of  her  uncle.  He  wanted  me 
to  marry  his  niece — I  am  confident  he  did,  and  yet  the  moment 
I  presented  myself  as  a  suitor,  and  had  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
he  began  to  distrust  me.  He  would  not  leave  a  sixpence  in  my 
power.  You  know  yourself  he  would  not  even  tell  me  till  just 
lately  the  nature  of  his  illness.  He  has  been  thinking  for  months 
past  how  to  cumber  the  Refinery,  so  as  to  make  it  comparatively 
valueless  to  me.  If  I  only  dared  to  take  my  own  way,  and  cut 
the  whole  concern,  let  him  keep  his  sugar-pans  to  himself,  and 
leave  his  money  to  the  nearest  charity ;  if  I  only  might  have  a 
house  to  myself,  and  my  wife  to  myself,  and  be  master  in  a  house 
of  my  own,  I  should  not  mind  so  much  ;  but  as  it  is — mark  you, 
Forbes,  the  bread  of  dependence  is  not  easy  to  digest,  and  the 
wine  is  often  sour." 

"  Why  cannot  you  cut  the  whole  concern  ?"  demanded  Percy 
Forbes. 

"Because  I  am  burdened,"  was  the  reply;  "because  my 
health  is  not  good  ;  because  it  is  hard  to  begin  all  over  again; 
because  I  have  a  wife  who  would  break  her  heart  if  I  were  to 
separate  her  from  her  uncle ;  because  I  may  have  children ; 
because  if  a  man  quarrels  with  his  bread-and-butter,  he  often 
has  to  go  without  breakfast.  No,  I  must  stay  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  and  eat  humble-pie  for  the  present;  at  all  events,  unless 
you  will  come  into  the  business,  and — save  me,"  added  Law- 
rence, despairingly. 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,"  observed  Percy,  coldly. 

"Do  I?"  retorted  Lawrence:  "it  is  not  a  usual  habit  of 
mine,  at  any  rate.  What  I  mean  is,  that  at  times  my  present 
position  seems  unendurable ;  that  I  kick,  and  pull,  and  curse, 
and  have  to  bear  the  chain  all  the  same ;  that  I  am  in  a  cleft 
stick ;  that  I  see  dependence  on  one  side  of  me,  and  beggary 
on  the  other ;  that  it  would  ruin  me  to  split  with  Mr.  Sondes, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  sometimes  more  than  I  can 
endure." 

"  Yet  you  think  you  could  endure  me  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it  to  you,  Forbes,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  leave 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  come  to  us,  you  shall  never  hear  an  angry 
word  from  me.  I  will  be  guided  by  you,  so  long  as  I  choose 
to  be  guided,  and  when  I  do  not  choose  to  have  my  way  marked 
out  for  me,  I  will  find  another  road,  and  leave  you  in  peace  to 
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travel  yours.  If  Mr.  Sondes  gets  in  some  large  capitalist,  I 
know  I  shall  not  stay  a  week  in  the  Refinery.  Ruin,  or  no 
ruin,  I  will  never  hereafter  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  anyone 
as  I  have  been  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Mr.  Sondes.  It  is  inter- 
fering and  ordering  from  INIonday  morning  till  Saturday  night. 
There  is  not  a  thing  I  do  pleases  him ;  I  never  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  slavery  till  I  became  a  partner.  Hang  it !  a 
man  wants  to  make  money  for  his  own  sake,  not  to  be  working 
eternally  for  the  benefit  of  other  people ;  and  when  I  married 
Olivine,  I  did  not  enter  into  any  compact  to  sell  myself  body 
and  soul  to  Mr.  Sondes," 

"  But  without  your  putting  a  shilling  of  capital  into  the  busi- 
ness, he  gave  you  a  fourth  share  of  the  profits." 

"  True ;  but  I  must  have  had  that  sooner  or  later,  married  or 
single." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Barbour,  cease  talking  about  your  marriage 
altogether ;  it  makes  me  wild  to  hear  you.  If  you  did  choose 
your  wife  for  the  money  you  supposed  she  would  inherit,  at  any 
rate,  have  the  decency  to  hold  your  tongue  concerning  that  part 
of  the  business." 

"  You  are  wrong  in  your  suspicion,"  Lawrence  replied.  "  I 
did  not  marry  my  wife  for  money,  and  many  and  many  a  time 
I  have  wished  she  had  not  possessed  a  single  farthing.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  me — better  by  far.  But  as  she  has  money 
I  must  speak  of  it ;  must  show  you  to  how  complete  a  cipher  it 
reduces  me ;  how  it  cripples  every  movement  and  utterly  destroys 
my  happiness  and  independence,  so  that  you  may  understand 
my  position  clearly." 

"  I  have  never  thought  your  position  could  be  a  pleasant 
one,"  remarked  Percy ;  "  but  still  I  do  not  think  you  make  the 
best  of  it,  or  that  you  are  quite  just  to  Mr.  Sondes.  He  only 
wants  to  secure  his  niece  against  all  chance  of  poverty,  and  so 
to  arrange  his  property  now  that  he  can  leave  it  to  whom  he 
chooses,  without  the  chance  of  any  unpleasantness  after  his 
death.  You  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  throw  up  the 
management  of  the  business  to  you,  with  tlie  entire  use  of  his 
capital.  If  I  married  the  daughter  of  any  of  our  jjcople,  I 
should  be  greatly  surprised  sui)posing  the  reins  were  thrown  to 
me.  When  you  were  first  engaged  to  Mr.  Sondes'  niece  you 
must  have  known  she  would  never  like  to  leave  her  uncle,  and 
you  could  not  have  been  ignorant  also  that  a  joint  establish- 
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ment  is  not  so  agreeable  as  separate  houses.  You  made  the 
arrangement  with  your  eyes  open,  and  if  the  arrangement  has 
not  answered  your  expectations,  you  have  nobody  to  thank  for 
it  but  yourself." 

"  That  fact  does  not  mend  matters  in  the  least,"  said  Law- 
rence. 

"True;  but  it  ought  to  induce  you  to  bear  the  difficulties 
your  own  act  has  entailed  upon  you  patiently,"  answered  Percy ; 
and  there  ensued  a  pause.  Then  Lawrence  turned  back  to  the 
point  whence  they  started. 

"Will  you  reconsider  this,"  he  said,  ''and  come  into  the 
business  as  my  partner  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  cannot." 

"  But  why  ? — only  tell  me  why.  If  your  capital  is  locked  up, 
we  can  make  shift  somehow.  We  can  pay  Mr.  Sondes  by 
mortgaging  ;  leave  me  to  manage  that !  We  can  take  more  out 
of  ourselves,  and  infuse  fresh  blood  and  vigour  into  the  concern. 
I  tell  you,  Forbes,  we  two,  you  and  I,  could  work  the  trade  up 
to  anything  we  liked  in  a  few  years'  time." 

"  And  1  tell  you,"  answered  Percy  Forbes,  "  that  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  You  want  to  get  me  into  the  concern  so  that 
you  may  lord  it  over  me — that  you  may  have  everything  your 
own  way — that  you  may  stand  in  I\Ir.  Sondes'  shoes,  and  I  in 
your  present  ones.  You  think  you  would  get  a  pliable,  yiekling 
fool  of  a  partner,  ready  to  defer  to  your  superior  cleverness,  to 
your  greater  business  experience,  willing  to  let  you  risk  the 
money  of  the  house  in  any  speculation  if  you  said  it  promised 
to  turn  out  profitably.  You  have  come  here  to-night  to  try  and 
talk  me  over,  and  you  think  you  could  talk  me  over  in  precisely 
a  similar  manner  were  we  sailing  in  the  same  boat;  but  I  tell 
you  '  No '  again.  You  may  have  me  for  a  friend,  if  you  like, 
but  you  won't  have  me  for  a  partner." 

"  Forbes " — it  was  Lav.'rence  who  spoke  now,  Lawrence, 
standing  up  and  looking  appealingly,  entreatingly,  with  his 
strange  dark  eyes,  in  Percy's  face — "you  are  all  wrong;  before 
Heaven,  you  are.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  what  you 
have  just  expressed ;  but  I  will  try  to  be  frank.  Hard,  as  I  said 
before,  as  it  is  to  be  frank,  I  will  try.  I  came  here  to-night,  not 
to  talk  you  over,  but  to  ask  you  to  save  me.  It  is  true,  believe 
me  or  not,  just  as  you  like." 

"  To  save  you  from  what  ?  "  asked  Percy. 
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"  From  myself.  I  want  to  turn  into  shelter.  I  desire  to  put 
a  barrier  between  myself  and  harm.  I  do  not  wish  to  speculate 
any  more.  I  wish  to  cut  the  ^V'est  as  you  have  done.  I  long 
for  rest,  and  a  quiet  mind  and  a  quiet  conscience,  with  a  long- 
ing unutterable.  If  I  were  once  happy  in  my  business,  I  think 
I  could  settle  down  contentedly." 

"  Think  I "  repeated  Percy,  scornfully,  "  I  have  always  heard 
there  were  people  who  would  not  be  satisfied  in  heaven,  even 
if  they  got  there,  and  I  am  sure  of  it  now." 

"  And  yet  still,  though  they  might  not  be  satisfied  in  heaven, 
they  would  desire  to  keep  themselves  out  of  hell,"  pleaded 
Lawrence. 

"True,"  answered  the  elder  man,  while  his  face  softened  a 
little.  "  So,"  he  added,  "  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  pit  you 
have  turned  and  fled  away." 

"  That  is  the  precise  state  of  the  case,"  Lawrence  eagerly 
replied  ;  "and  I  come  to  you  as  to  the  little  city  of  refuge  where 
Lot  betook  himself  when  he  left  Sodom." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  Zoar  was  not  a  city  of  refuge  at  all,"  re- 
marked Percy  Forbes,  relapsing  into  his  former  manner ;  "but 
let  that  pass  :  you  come  here  and  expect  me  to  help  a  man  who 
cannot  help  himself.  You  want  me  to  relinquish  my  business 
in  order  to  keep  you  straight  in  yours.  In  an  access  of  virtue, 
as  strange  as  it  is  sudden,  you  come  to  a  man  you  have  never 
much  liked,  and  with  whom  you  could  not  possibly  agree,  pray- 
ing him  to  save  you  from  the  evil  to  come.  The  whole  affair 
passes  my  comprehension.  I  will  not  think  you  are  acting  a 
part,  but  any  one  might  imagine  you  were." 

With  a  gesture  of  angry  despair  Lawrence  crossed  the  room, 
and  taking  up  his  coat,  put  it  on  as  he  answered — 

"You  may  think  what  you  like,  and  you  may  do  what  you 
like,  Forbes ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  saying  the  bare  truth 
when  I  repeat,  I  came  here  this  night  intending  to  ask  you  to 
save  me,  and  believing  firmly  that  you  would  do  so,  my  faith 
in  human  nature  being  stronger  apparently  than  yours.  I'here 
is  not  a  man  breathing  to  whom  I  would  have  said  what  I  have, 
excepting  yourself.  And  now  forget  all  about  it,  and  let  us  be 
as  though  this  conversation  had  never  taken  place." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  been  hard  ?  "  Percy  demanded,  with 
a  dim  feeling  that  even  in  a  nature  like  Lawrence  Barbour's 
there  might  be  something  more  than  his  poor  philosophy  could 
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grasp.     "  Do  5'ou  think  I  have  been  hard, — do  you  think,  con- 
sidering the  past,  I  am  unjust  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,"  Lawrence  answered;  "I  will  go  now  and 
face  the  future  as  best  I  may.  If  I  had  been  civiller  to  you  in  the 
days  gone  by,  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  more  complaisant 
to  me  now ;  but  as  a  man  sows  he  reaps ;  there  never  was  a 
truer  saying  than  that." 

And  Lawrence  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Percy  Forbes,  who 
shook  it,  while  somehow  in  his  heart  those  words,  "  as  a  man 
sows  he  reaps,"  were  echoing. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  stands  a  closed  piano ;  hand  does 
not  touch  it,  man  lays  no  finger  on  it ;  and  yet  at  the  unlike- 
liest  sound  some  string  vibrates  and  gives  forth  an  answering 
tone. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared  that  many  human  hearts  are 
like  that  closed  and  generally  silent  instrument  which  speaks 
when  we  least  expect  its  utterance.  It  is  the  chance  sound,  the 
chance  word  that  awakens  an  answering  echo ;  it  is  something 
which  happens  to  hit  the  particular  note  in  the  soul  capable  of 
responding  to  such  an  appeal.  We  may  try  every  tone  in  the 
gamut,  we  may  sing  the  songs  we  think  pathetic,  we  may  tell 
the  stories  which  seem  to  us  thrilling,  we  may  exert  our  capa- 
bilities, we  may  use  our  best  powers,  and  then,  when  we  turn 
away  disappointed,  the  chance  expression  touches  the  one 
string  which  returns  the  same  number  of  vibrations,  and  unison 
answers  to  unison,  soul  replies  to  soul.  Or  the  heart  is  as  one 
of  those  locks,  fastened  by  a  mystical  name  in  the  long  past, 
and  no  man  living  knoweth  the  secret  thereof.  Every  name 
likely  and  unlikely  is  thought  of,  every  word  containing  the 
proper  number  of  letters  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  mystery  un- 
successfully, till,  behold,  a  chance  phrase  suggests  an  idea, 
and  the  puzzle  is  unlocked,  or  a  ward  in  the  lock  of  that  still 
more  wonderful  puzzle  made  by  the  hand  of  God  is  shot  back 
for  a  moment  at  the  instance  of  a  key  used  at  random. 

"As  a  man  sows  he  reaps."  O  Lord,  this  is  not  a  sowing  and 
reaping  for  one  alone, — but  for  you,  reader,  and  for  me  as  well 
as  for  any  other. 

"  As  a  man  sows."  What  was  Percy  sowing  that  night,  if  he 
made  no  haste  to  gather  up  the  tares  and  plant  corn  —  sound 
and  wholesome — in  their  stead  ? 

•'  As  a  man  sowi? : "  if  he  sows  badly  for  his  fellow,  shall  he 
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not  reap  also  a  portion  of  the  bitter  grain  ?  "  As  a  man  sows." 
Lawrence  Barbour  had  appealed  to  him  for  help,  and  if  Percy 
Forbes  refused  to  give  him  help  in  this  his  strait,  how  in  the 
judgment  day  would  they  two  meet? 

Vaguely,  underlying  all  human  lives,  is  hidden  this  problem 
of  future  responsibility. 

The  geological  strata  of  the  earth  are  not  more  singular  than 
the  strata  of  men's  minds.  Externally  the  ground  may  be  green, 
or  the  formation  may  be  rocky,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  surface 
reliable.  There  may  be  layer  upon  layer,  now  dark  now  light, 
now  hard  now  soft ;  the  exterior  may  be  that  of  an  infidel,  a 
scoffer,  a  man  who  has  never  thought  seriously  on  any  subject, 
whether  of  life,  of  morals,  or  religion ;  and  the  world,  seeing 
only  the  exterior,  judges  him  accordingly;  while  the  man,  a  re- 
flex of  the  world's  opinion,  styles  himself,  and  believes  himself 
to  be,  a  sceptic,  or  an  infidel,  as  the  fashion  turns,  as  the  social 
tide  sets.  And  yet  all  the  time  there  is  something  lying  deep 
down  in  his  nature  which  only  requires  searching  out  to  prove 
a  pearl  of  great  price. 

Men  are  like  the  great  hills  where  formation  is  piled  on  for- 
mation; but  yet  when  the  borer  comes  to  search  for  coal,  he 
often  has  to  pass  through  iron  ere  he  finds  that  which  he  seeks. 
And  what  is  the  end  of  all  religious  search  but  this  same  ques- 
tion of  responsibility?  Hereafter  will  this  come  home  to  me? 
■ — as  I  sow,  shall  I  surely  reap  ?  If  the  seed  be  the  down  of 
thistles,  is  it  certain  that  in  tlie  shadowy  future  thistles  shall 
grow  up  and  cover  the  fields — the  pleasant  fields  of  life? 

Very  vaguely  all  this  passed  through  Percy  Forbes'  mind. 
He  had  steeled  his  heart  against  Lawrence's  request  to  the  end 
that  he  might  protect  his  own  interests  from  injury.  He  had 
determined  not  to  be  either  tempted  or  argued  or  cajoled  into 
embarking  in  a  business  which  he  had  always  found  a  secret 
hankermg  after.  He  had  fought  not  merely  against  Lawrence's 
persuasions,  but  also  against  his  own  private  desires.  He  was 
sick  of  the  monotony  of  his  life  at  Reach  House;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  decided  he  would  not  change  that  monotony 
by  acceding  to  Mr.  Sondes'  w^ishes.  He  felt  angry  at  the 
persistency  with  which  the  question  of  this  partnership  was 
pressed  upon  him. 

"They  would  not  have  me  long  ago,"  he  thought;  "why 
cannot  they  let  me  alone  now  ?     I  will  have  none  of  it." 
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A  prudent  resolve  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps ;  but 
still  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  have  been  hard  with 
Lawrence,  and  almost  repelled  his  confidence.  They  had  not 
talked  the  matter  out  as  such  an  important  proposal  deserved. 
Suppose  he  were  able  to  help  Lawrence  without  compromising 
his  own  consistency? 

"  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go,"  he  said.  "  Pull  off  your 
coat  again,  and  sit  down.  Perhaps  I  might  know  of  some  one 
you  would  like  to  go  in  partnership  with ;  at  any  rate  do  not 
start  off  in  a  passion.  If  I  have  been  impatient,  you  must  make 
allowance  for  me.  Do  you  not  think  yourself  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  man  to  give  up  his  business  at  your  bidding,  solely 
for  your  personal  pleasure  and  convenience  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  good  for  you  as  well  as  for  me,"  Lawrence 
answered,  turning  and  throwing  his  coat  over  the  back  of  his 
chair.  He  stood  with  his  back  towards  Percy  Forbes  as  he 
spoke,  and  therefore  the  elder  man  could  not  see  the  smile  which 
curled  his  lip,  nor  the  look  of  triumph  that  lit  up  his  eye. 

Had  Percy  seen  the  expression  of  his  companion's  face,  the 
negotiation  would  have  ended  on  the  spot ;  and  yet  tlie  whole 
thing  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  that  Lawrence  thought  he 
should  not  fail  after  all ;  that  Forbes  would  still  in  his  hands 
be  like  wax. 

He  had  no  evil  design  ;  he  had  no  ulterior  object  beyond  the 
desire  of  standing  on  equal  terms  with  some  one.  He  believed, 
if  Percy  would  but  come  into  the  business  with  him,  that  they 
could  work  miracles  of  success.  He  wanted  to  turn  his  back 
on  Hereford  Street.  He  meant,  if  the  chance  of  safety  were 
given  to  him,  to  remain  faithful  to  Olivine,  and  to  keep  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  harm.  He  had  proposed  to  go  in  a  fit  ot 
downright  anger  and  despair;  but  now  when  he  saw  deliverance 
looming  in  the  distance,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  former 
fears, — at  Percy's  utter  weakness,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 

It  was  not  in  Lawrence  Barbour's  nature  to  set  his  foot  down 
on  a  thing  one  moment  and  lift  it  out  of  compassion  the  next ; 
and  yet  it  was  on  this  very  softness  and  sweetness  in  Percy 
Forbes'  nature  he  had  calculated  for  success.  In  many  respects 
Percy  was  exactly  like  a  woman — "  so  his  friend  decided," — 
and,  like  a  woman,  capable  of  being  wound  round  at  the  will 
of  a  stronger  mind.  Vehemently  he  had  declared  he  would  not 
be  talked  over,  and  now  Lawrence  foresaw  he  was  going  to  be 
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made  yield.  For  all  these  reasons  Lawrence  smiled  ;  but  when 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Percy,  his  face  was  grave  and  troubled 
and  worn  as  ever. 

"  You  do  look  awfully  ill,  Barbour,"  the  elder  man  involun- 
tarily exclaimed.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you." 

"  And  I  wish,  Forbes,  you  would  tell  me  when  there  is  ever 
likely  not  to  be  something  the  matter  with  me,"  answered  Law- 
rence. "  You  think  it  hard  for  that  man  over  at  Reach  House 
to  be  sick  of  a  mortal  disease  which  will  carry  him  off  some  day; 
but,  after  all,  he  has  had  his  life,  had  strength  and  freedom  from 
pain  until  within  the  last  few  years  ;  while  I !  since  the  hour  we 
first  met  in  Hyde  Park, —  I  have  never  known  the  meaning  of 
the  word  health.  Is  not  that  harder  than  Mr.  Sondes'  case? 
Was  it  not  cursed  luck  for  me  to  get  such  a  blow  as  that  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life?  Was  it  not,  now?  Was  it  fair  for  a 
man  who  had  to  earn  his  bread  to  be  incapacitated  from  doing 
so,  except  with  pain  and  weariness?  Do  you  consider  such 
things  just?     If  you  do,  I  do  not." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  understand.  I  have  often  thought  how 
well  you  bore  your  burden,"  answered  Percy,  ignoring  the  pro- 
blem Lawrence  asked  him  to  solve;  "but  I  hoped  till  recently 
you  were  better.  It  is  only  just  lately  you  have  been  looking 
so  wretchedly  ill." 

"The  work  is  too  much  forme,"  Lawrence  replied;  "and  Mr. 
Sondes  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  a  help.  Then  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
harass,  and  bodily  fatigue.  I  will  tell  you  in  what  way,"  he 
added,  drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  setting 
himself  with  the  air  of  a  person  resolved  not  to  stir  till  he  has 
carried  his  point. 

That  was  Lawrence  Barbour  all  over.  He  was  going  to  set 
himself  now  to  conquer  Percy  Forbes,  as  he  had  set  himself 
years  before  to  conquer  fortune. 
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PERCY    IS    PERSUADED. 

The  two  men  who  sate  in  Mrs.  Pratting's  first-floor  front,  dis- 
cussing business  matters,  were  very  different  in  outward  appear- 
ance to  the  two  men  who  had  met  so  many  years  before  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  one — a  lad  then,  was  a  youth  no  longer.  He 
had  "lived  and  not  lingered"  by  the  way;  he  had  gone  over 
much  ground  in  the  time;  he  had  worked  hard,  thought  hard, 
and  suffered  grievously.  Suffered  in  body  and  in  mind;  in 
body,  by  reason  of  the  fall  he  had  got  almost  before  his  race 
began ;  in  mind,  because  of  disappointments  in  his  affections, 
in  his  money  matters,  in  his  pride.  He  was  of  a  temper  to 
labour  diligently  and  indefatigably ;  but  yet  if  the  labour  did 
not  produce  fruit  so  quickly,  or  of  precisely  that  description  he 
desired  to  see  hanging  on  the  trees  in  his  business  garden,  he 
Avorried  over  his  want  of  success,  over  the  delay  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wishes. 

There  was  nothing  buoyant  in  his  nature,  very  little  of  thank- 
fulness in  his  heart.  He  suffered  more  keenly  from  disappoint- 
ment than  he  rejoiced  in  moderate  success.  Nothing  short  of 
the  whole  could  satisfy  him ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
whole  of  his  boyish  projects  would  have  contented  him  had  it 
been  possible  for  such  a  dream  ever  to  be  perfected.  As  it  was, 
though  his  rise,  to  outsiders,  seemed  miraculous,  the  result  ot 
the  race  appeared  to  him  so  far  eminently  unsatisfactoiy.  When 
a  horse  is  expected  to  win  by  a  head,  his  owner  can  scarcely 
feel  that  the  desired  result  has  been  compassed  when,  reeking 
and  tottering,  he  comes  in  sixth. 

The  bystanders  who  may  never  have  thought  about  the  steed, 
or  if  they  did  chance  to  think  of  him  at  all,  prophesied  that  he 
would  be  nowhere,  are  astonished  at  this  comparative  success, 
and  consider  the  race  has  been  well  run;  but  nevertheless,  there 
is  disappointment  in  stable  and  in  paddock;  another  owner  has 
pocketed  the  winnings,  and  the  sixth  steed  might  as  well  have 
been  among  the  ruck,  whose  deeds  were  not  worth  recording. 
True,  the  animal  may  be  entered  for  other  races;  may  win 
easily  other  cups ;  but  then,  who  that  has  striven  for  a  gold 
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medal,  ever  cares  for  *'  honourable  mention ; "  who  that  has 
hoped  to  be  first  is  ever  content  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession?  There  was  the  evil.  The  man  had  been  too  am- 
bitious ;  he  had  expected  such  a  measure  of  prosperity,  that  no 
moderate  competency  was  likely  ever  to  satisfy  him.  He  had 
wasted  his  strength,  he  had  fretted  his  soul,  in  order  to  get  on 
too  fast ;  and  the  result  was  that,  already,  Lawrence  looked 
middle-aged,  and  haggard,  and  careworn,  as  he  sate  staring  into 
the  fire,  thinking  of  his  past,  of  his  present,  and  of  his  future. 

Work  changes  most  of  us,  and  as  he  also  had  worked  hard, 
Percy  Forbes'  face  was  a  changed  one  likewise.  There  were 
lines  where  no  lines  were  traced,  when  first,  dear  reader,  you 
beheld  him  ;  his  chestnut  hair  had  grown  thinner  and  darker ; 
he  had  lost  something  of  his  former  elasticity,  of  that  fresh  gaiety 
which  had  once  been  so  charming;  he  was  more  thoughtful, 
more  steady,  less  foppish,  more  manly,  than  at  an  earlier  period 
of  this  story.  But  people  were  as  much  attracted  by  his  manner 
as  ever ;  no  one  came  in  contact  with  him  who  did  not  remark 
on  the  pleasant  frankness  of  his  address,  the  sweetness  of  his 
smile,  or  the  amiability  of  his  temper.  The  workmen  adored 
him;  their  wives  had  always  something  to  say  good  of  the  junior 
partner,  as  he  passed  along  back  streets,  and  wound  his  way 
through  dirty  alleys  and  dingy  lanes. 

He  was  generous,  he  was  thoughtful,  he  was  pitiful  to  distress, 
forbearing  towards  error ;  the  children  were  not  afraid  of  him  ; 
many  a  father  he  had  kept  out  of  gaol,  many  a  home  he  had 
assisted  to  hold  together,  many  a  wise  and  tender  word  spoken 
just  at  the  right  time  was  remembered  both  by  man  and  by 
woman,  though  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  have  recollected  his 
ever  uttering  it.  Due  East  he  had  found  his  vocation,  but  that 
vocation  made  him  sadder;  due  East  he  had  found  his  fate, 
but  that  fate  took  some  of  the  elasticity  out  of  his  nature,  and 
changed  him  in  many  most  important  respects  from  the  younger 
self  who  had  come  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Reach  House, 
hopeful  as  Lawrence  Barbour,  and  almost,  in  a  humbler  way,  as 
confident  of  success. 

They  had  run  a  good  part  of  the  race,  and  vaguely  each  was 
wondering  what  the  end  would  be,  while  they  remained  for  a 
moment  or  two  silent  after  Lawrence  Barbour's  last  observa- 
tion. 

"You  were  going  to  tell  me  in  what  way  you  have  been 
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harassed  and  fatigued,"  Percy  at  last  suggested,  finding  his  com- 
panion in  no  liaste  to  continue  the  conversation. 

"Yes,"  Lawrence  answered,  "no  person  who  had  not  fol- 
lowed me  step  by  step  during  the  last  lew  months  could  imagine 
how  I  have  been  worried  and  tormented.  You  have  nodiing  to 
do  with  the  business  arrangements  of  your  firm,  I  suppose;  your 
department  is  solely,  I  believe,  to  be  a  general  looker-on  at  the 
Reach  Works,  and  to  pocket  your  share  of  the  profits  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  very  important  post  to  fill,  and  Percy  felt  the 
confession  that  he  indeed  stood  exactly  in  the  position  Lawrence 
had  assigned  him,  rather  humiliating. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "but  how  can  my  position  aftect 
yours  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  aftect  mine,"  Lawrence  replied.  "  I  only  named 
the  matter  to  show  you  how  differently  we  are  situated :  you 
have  a  certain  place  in  the  firm,  although  a  subordinate  one ; 
you  know  your  work,  you  understand  what  you  have  to  do, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  done  properly,  nobody  finds  fault  with  you. 
The  whole  weight  of  a  business  is  not  thrown  on  your  shoulders; 
you  are  not  amenable  for  consequences  without  having  full 
power  to  manage  as  you  think  best;  the  other  partners  do  their 
part  instead  of  standing  by  and  criticising  how  you  perform 
yours ;  every  day  you  are  not  hauled  over  the  coals  for  some- 
thing you  have  done  or  left  undone ;  if  you  do  not  earn  much 
bread,  at  any  rate  you  can  eat  what  you  do  earn  in  peace ;  you 
are  not  afraid  to  see  your  seniors  entering  the  office ;  you  have 
not  to  bite  back  your  words  and  swallow  humble-pie  till  you 
are  sick  to  death  of  the  dish ;  you  are  not  put  on  oath  as  to 
what  you  have  done,  where  you  have  been,  nor  how  you  spend 
your  money ;  you  can  discharge  a  man  without  consulting  the 
entire  firm ;  you  have  no  tales  carried  from  yard  to  house ;  you 
are,  in  a  word,  free.  Well,  in  a  word,  I  am  not  free — I  am  a 
perfect  slave." 

"  In  what  respect  ?  "  asked  Percy. 

"  Have  I  not  this  instant  told  you  ?  "  demanded  Lawrence. 
"  When  I  was  a  clerk  I  had  a  great  deal  more  power  in  the 
business  than  is  the  case  now.  There  is  not  a  move  I  make, 
not  a  sale  I  effect,  not  a  thing  i  buy,  that  has  not  first  to  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Sondes  and  approved  of  by  him.  He  is  so 
exacting  and  suspicious,  that  nothing  short  of  a  printed  and 
attested  statement  of  all  I  do,  and  where  I  go,  from  the  time  I 
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leave  Stepney  Causeway  in  the  morning  till  I  return  to  it  at 
night,  would  satisfy  him." 

"I  am  afraid  an  attested  statement  would  scarcely  do  so," 
Percy  remarked. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  speech?"  asked  Lawrence, 
sharply, 

"  I  mean  that  if  Mr.  Sondes  knew  about  the  companies  you 
are  connected  with,  about  the  time  you  spend  with  Mr.  Al\\7n, 
about  your  constant  visits  to  Hereford  Street,  he  would  be  even 
less  pleased  than  is  the  case  at  present,"  Perey  returned.  "  1 
can  only  say,  if  I  were  Mr.  Sondes,  I  should  not  like  some  of 
your  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  least." 

"How  would  you  have  me  act,  then?"  inquired  Lawrence. 
"  Would  you  have  me  remain  a  mere  cipher  in  an  establishment 
that  would  go  to  the  devil  in  a  montla  if  I  did  not  work  as  I  do  ? 
I  must  make  money  somehow  ;  I  must  get  out  of  my  present 
position  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  I  cannot  go  into  leading-strings 
now;  I  will  not  give  up  my  old  acquaintances  at  tlie  bidding  of 
any  one ;  I  cannot  endure  being  called  upon  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  my  time  as  if  it  were  so  much  petty  cash  given  out  to 
me  by  Mr.  Sondes.  I  work  harder  than  he  ever  worked — I  am 
confident  of  that." 

"And  is  he  not  satisfied  with  your  exertions?"  Percy  asked. 
"  No,"  Lawrence  answered.  *  Unfortunately  the  character  of 
the  trade  is  changing,  and  I  cannot  make  him  understand  that  it 
is  doing  so.  He  thinks  I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  in  cash  and 
turn  the  money  as  fast  as  he  used  to  take  a  profit  out  of  it.  I 
believe  he  imagines  I  keep  back  the  accounts  in  order  to  have 
a  fling  of  my  own  out  of  the  proceeds  before  paying  them  into 
the  bank.  You  know  how  willing  he  used  to  be  to  try  new 
experiments,  and  to  pay  me  for  any  good  idea  I  suggested. 
Now  the  other  sugar-houses  are  shooting  past  us  like  express 
trains.  If  your  people  refiised  to  employ  the  best  new  tools, 
should  you  not  consider  them  idiots?  I  will  be  bound  there  is 
scarcely  a  good  thing  patented  that  does  not  find  its  way  to 
your  department." 

"  We  get  all  the  latest  improvements,  certainly,"  acquiesced 
Percy. 

"  And  would  make  poor  way  without  them,"  added  Lawrence, 
"  Well,  imagine  the  door  being  shut  on  every  new  process ; 
(aucy  that  I  dare  not  try  an  experiment  even  at  my  own  expense. 
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He  swears  I  am  theoretical  of  late,  rather  than  practical.  He 
is  getting  that  cursed  slang — of  things  being  better  managed 
when  he  "/as  about — of  my  only  wanting  him  out  of  the  way, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  he  declares  that,  as  he  cannot  now 
look  after  his  interests  himself,  he  will  withdraw  from  the 
business  altogether,  and  buy  that  place  he  raves  about  at  Grays; 
and,  I  suppose,  carry  my  wife  down  there,  and  leave  me  to 
amuse  myself  as  best  I  can  in  Stepney  Causeway.  Whatever 
you  do,  never  marry  an  heiress,  Forbes.  The  slaves  in  South 
Carolina  are  free  men  in  comparison  to  a  husband  in  such  a 
position." 

"  Don't,  Barbour.  Do  keep  your  wife's  name  out  of  this  dis- 
cussion. If  she  could  make  you  rich  and  happy,  she  would  do 
it — you  know  she  would." 

"  Yes,  she  would,"  Lawrence  answered;  "you  are  right  there. 
It  is  not  her  fault,  poor  child."  And  there  came  a  soft,  tender 
look  into  the  husband's  face — a  pitying  look,  it  may  be,  for  the 
love  she  gave  him,  for  the  love  he  could  never,  as  he  then 
tliought,  return  in  kind.  Strange  problem  this,  of  men  and 
women  marrying  with  wandering  jiearts — with  love,  it  may  be, 
on  the  one  side,  but  none  on  the  other — of  husbands  idolising 
wives  who  have  never  cared  mucli  for  their  lords  and  masters ; 
of  wives  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  husbands  who  scarcely 
feel  a  grain  of  affection  for  the  woman  they  have  wed. 

Strange  problem  this,  O  Lord,  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts,  the  form  the  skeleton  takes  in  most  houses  !  Why  cannot 
they  love  ?  Why  do  they  marry  ? — why  through  the  ages  have 
men  gone  on  mating  with  the  wrong  women,  and  women  per- 
sisted in  attaching  themselves  to  men  who  care  more  for  other 
eyes  and  other  lips  than  theirs  ?  Does  not  the  whole  thing  seem 
sometimes  but  a  series  of  cross-purposes — of  cross  questions 
and  crooked  answers?  Jack  loves  Gill,  but  Gill  is  attached  to 
\Vill,  while  Will,  in  his  turn,  is  dangling  after  Phyllis,  who 
refuses  to  vouchsafe  him  a  civil  word. 

All  this  passed  vaguely  through  Lawrence's  mind  as  he 
thought  of  Olivine  and  his  own  matrimonial  mistake.  He  did 
not  love  his  wife,  and  he  believed  he  never  could  love  her.  In 
no  one  respect  had  his  marriage  contributed  either  to  his  happi- 
ness or  well-being.  He  had  not  got  money,  or  position,  or 
comfort,  or  even  peace.  Olivine  had  her  fortune,  but  it  was  so 
tied  up  as  to  be  perfectly  useless  to  him  ;  and  now  not  even  the 
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business  was  going  to  be  made  over  to  him  unconditionally. 
He  would  have  to  pay  for  it ;  he  must  somehow  raise  money 
sufficient  to  purchase  such  a  share  as  might  place  him  on  an 
equality  with  his  new  partner ;  and  if  any  great  capitalist  came 
into  the  concern,  Lawrence  thought  he  must  leave  the  Refinery. 
"  I  never  will  be  under  any  man  again,"  he  decided,  and  then  he 
said  aloud,  "  But  now,  Forbes,  to  come  to  business.  There  is 
a  chance  for  us  both  to  make  our  fortunes.  I  do  not  think  two 
men  ever  before  had  such  an  opening  if  we  only  choose  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it.  There  is  the  Refinery  in  full  work — there  are 
the  customers  forming  a  steady  well-paying  connexion.  Mr. 
Sondes  is  willing  to  let  us  have  the  lease  and  goodwill  and 
plant  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  wishes  also  to  part 
with  the  half-share  in  the  Distaff  Yard  concern  for  seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  would  place  Mr.  Perkins  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  any  new  partner.  I  merely  mention  the  Distaff"  Yard 
aftair  incidentally,  because  I  know  you  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  '  Eagle '  Sugar  Refinery  is,  however,  quite  a 
different  matter.  I  know  what  the  concern  could  be  made  to 
pay.  If  we  were  once  masters  there,  able  to  do  as  we  liked, 
and  push  the  trade  along,  I  for  one  would  not  change  places 
with  any  duke  in  the  land." 

"You  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  partner," 
Percy  remarked  at  this  juncture. 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  answered  Lawrence,  "unless  you  agree  to 
sail  in  the  same  boat  with  me.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Sondes 
would  not  make  the  terms  so  good  to  other  people  ;  for  another, 
there  are  vtxy  few  I  could  work  with ;  for  a  third,  I  do  not 
intend  ever  again  to  take  all  the  kicks  and  let  a  capitalist  pocket 
all  the  halfpence.  I  have  worked  tremendously,  and  I  want  in 
the  future  to  see  some  result  from  all  u!y  labour,  just  as  you 
must  be  beginning  to  desire  a  larger  profit  out  of  the  Reach 
Works." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  share,"  answered  Percy. 

"  Pooh,  man !"  retorted  Lawrence,  "  you  could  never  persuade 
me  of  the  genuineness  of  that  statement.  There  are  you,  work- 
ing like  a  horse  from  morning  till  night,  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  the  concern ;  and  with  first-rate  business  capabilities,  only 
drawing  a  manager's  salary  out  of  the  firm." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  demanded  Percy. 

"  Mr.  Sondes  ;  but  how  he  knew,  I  cannot  tell  you.    He  said, 
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,  Forbes  is  only  getting  about  ten  per  cent,  for  his  money, 
though  he  slaves  away  in  those  works  like  a  common  labourer.' 
Now,  suppose  your  people  were  to  fail  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  would  rather  not  suppose  anything  of  the 
kind,"  interrupted  the  elder  man. 

"Very  natural;  but  suppose  at  the  end  of  six,  or  seven,  or 
eight  years,  there  came  a  smash,  and  your  ten  thousand  pounds 
went  down  with  the  ship,  should  you  consider  you  had  mean- 
while got  any  equivalent  out  of  the  concern  in  the  shape  of  posi- 
tion, or  ease,  or  pleasure  during  that  time  ?  You  are  a  complete 
cipher,  you  are  an  utter  slave.  You  have  put  your  thousands 
into  a  business  which  did  not  need  them,  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  is,  your  thousands  are  an  overplus,  and 
would  simply,  did  any  failure  occur,  go  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind." 

"  I  cannot  follow  your  argument,"  Percy  observed. 

"  Why,  look  here,  it  is  as  plain  as  possible ;  if  you  put  ten 
thousand  pounds  into  plant  and  goodwill,  and  a  concern  in 
v.'hich  you  have  a  voice,  if  anything  happens  to  the  house  you 
are  connected  with,  there  is  still  the  plant  and  lease,  and  one 
piece  of  property  or  another.  In  its  way,  the  business  is  like  a 
freehold,  or,  rather,  in  that  case,  it  resembles  a  house,  which  a 
man  takes  and  furnishes  from  top  to  bottom.  If  he  lose  the 
furniture  under  those  circumstances,  he  knows  how  and  why  it 
goes ;  but  suppose  he  furnishes  a  room  in  another  person's 
house,  and  the  brokers  come  in  ?  Then  he  loses  all  his  property 
without  ever  having  incurred  a  debt  himself,  just  as  you  would 
go  down  with  your  firm,  though  you  have  drawn  so  little  out  of 
it.  In  a  word,  you  do  not  share  in  the  prosperity  as  you  would 
in  the  adversity.     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  was  the  reply.     "  Go  on." 

"  It  might  have  been  all  very  well  at  first,"  proceeded  Law- 
rence ;  "  but  if  I  were  in  your  shoes,  I  should  not  sit  down  con- 
tented with  such  a  position  for  life.  I  should  expect  to  see 
something  much  more  like  twenty-five  per  cent,  ihan  ten  out  of 
any  business  I  had  to  do  with;  and  I  should  w^ant  not  merely 
to  pocket  that  percentage,  but  also  to  go  on  increasing  my  trade 
and  premises,  and  plant,  year  by  year.  I  have  no  fancy  for 
grubbing  on  for  ever.  I  should  desire,  as  time  went  by,  to  see 
properties  in  the  country,  and  houses  in  town,  belonging  to  me. 
For  a  man  who  is  willing  to  work  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  subordi- 
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nate  post  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Of  course  you  can  do 
as  you  like.  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  you  beyond  a  certain  point; 
but  I  am  confident,  if  you  refuse  this  ofier  and  let  sucli  an 
opportunity  slip  out  of  your  fingers,  you  will  only  regret  your 
decision  once,  and  that  will  be  always." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this,  during  the  continuance  wliereof 
Percy  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  table,  and  Lawrence  watched  the 
expression  of  his  face  anxiously. 

"  I  am  satisfied  the  opening  is  all  3'ou  say,"  remarked  the 
elder  man,  at  last;  "but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  I  would 
rather,  even  though  the  profit  be  smaller,  remain  at  Reach 
House." 

"  You  may  remain  at  the  Reach  Works,"  said  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  keeping  back  his  last  piece  of  information  till  such 
time  as  he  could  discharge  it  with  effect ;  "  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  remain  very  long  at  Reach  House." 
"And  why  should  I  not?"  inquired  Percy. 
"  Because  one  of  your  seniors  has  taken  a  fancy  he  would 
like  it  for  one  of  his  sons-in-law.     There  is  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  your  firm  who  does  nothing,  except  draw  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  money  out  of  the  concern  every  year,  is  there  not?" 
"Yes.     I  have  never  seen  him  but  twice,  though;  he  lives 
somewhere  down  in  the  West  of  England.     You  do  not  mean 
he  wishes  to  put  any  of  his  family  in  Reach  House  ?  " 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean,"  replied  Lawrence.  "  It 
appears  one  of  his  daughters  has  made  a  mesalliance,  and  instead 
of  shipping  the  young  people  off  to  Australia,  he  contemplates 
banishing  them  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  You  will  hear  about  it 
within  a  month,  and  then  remember  my  prophecy." 

"  How  the  deuce,  Barbour,  do  you  contrive  to  obtain  all  this 
information  ?  "  demanded  Percy  Forbes.  In  answer  to  which 
question  Lawrence  laughed,  and  said  there  were  more  ways  ot 
killing  a  dog  than  hanging  him. 

"  Fact  is,"  he  went  on,  "  your  thousands  are  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  the  capital  of  the  Reach  ^Vorks  Company.  They  think  no 
more  of  them  than  a  father  does  of  the  hoard  in  his  child's 
money-box.  Come  to  me,  Forbes,"  he  added,  persuasively. 
"  We  can  raise  money  on  the  lease  and  plant  to-morrow  to  pay 
off  Mr.  Sondes ;  we  can  cut  things  close  for  a  year  or  two ;  we 
can  push  the  business  as  it  has  not  been  pushed  for  this  many 
a  long  da)'  past ;  we  can  work  together." 
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"No,"  interposed  Percy,  "that  is  just  what  we  could  not  do." 

"  Then  it  would  be  your  fault  if  we  could  not,"  answered 
Lawrence  ;  "  for  I  think  I  could  work  with  the  devil,  and  agree 
with  him  too,  if  I  saw  my  interest  in  doing  so.  Come,  you  shall 
dictate  your  terms,  and  I  will  abide  by  them  ;  you  shall  choose 
your  own  department,  and  I  will  never  meddle  with  it ;  or  other- 
wise we  will  work  heart  and  soul  together,  having  one  common 
end  in  view — wealth,  not  a  mere  beggarly  competence " 

"What  is  competence?"  asked  Mr.  Forbes. 

"Always  a  little  more  than  you  have,"  answered  Lawrence, 
promptly;  "wealth,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  want." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  wealth,"  remarked  Percy,  though  in  his 
heart  he  did  care  for  it  very  much  indeed. 

"  You  will  not  say  that  always,"  replied  the  younger  man  : 
"there  comes  to  most  a  day  when  wealth  seems  very  desirable 
indeed,  when  the  things  money  can  buy  look  very  beautiful 
hanging  in  the  shop-windows  of  life ;  when  gold  is  wanted  to 
secure  respect,  to  employ  leisure,  to  soothe  sickness,  to  make 
health  more  enjoyable  still.  You  have  not  been  a  Spartan 
always,  neither  will  you  remain  one  for  ever.  When  you  marry 
and  have  a  tribe  of  children,  you  will  w^ant  money  to  clothe, 
educate,  and  put  them  out  in  the  world.  You  will  desire 
luxuries  for  your  wife " 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  Percy  remarked. 

"You  think  so  now,  but  you  will  think  differently  hereafter. 
You  will  tire  of  a  solitary  life  as  I  did  ;  you  will  meet  some  one 
you  fancy  you  would  like  to  have  waiting  for  you  in  your  own 
home " 

"  Don't,  Barbour,  don't !  "  the  other  entreated,  and  Lawrence 
held  his  peace. 

"  Why  do  you  not  take  the  whole  concern  on  your  own 
shoulders?"  asked  Percy,  after  a  short  silence,  reverting  to  the 
original  subject  of  conversation.  "  It  seems  to  me,  with  your 
temper,  with  your  capabilities,  with  your  experience,  and  your 
push,  that  course  would  be  far  and  away  the  best  for  you  to 
pursue." 

"  No,"  Lawrence  replied  ;  "  our  business  requires  two  people 
to  attend  to  it — one  for  the  out-door  and  another  for  the  in  ; 
one  to  look  after  the  money  and  another  after  the  goods.  If  I 
took  it  I  must  either  depend  on  my  own  individual  exertions  or 
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else  trust  too  much  to  the  care  and  honesty  of  a  manager.  I 
should  not  like  to  do  that.  Even  if  I  were  perfectly  strong  and 
sound,  it  would  scarcely  answer  for  a  large  concern  like  that  to 
hang  on  one  man's  health ;  and  as  matters  stand,  it  would  be 
perfect  madness  for  me  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  No, 
you  must  come  over  to  Goodman's  Fields,  Forbes;  there  lies 
the  true  El  Dorado  for  both  of  us." 

But  Percy  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  not  going  to  take  'No'  for  an  answer,  remember," 
declared  Lawrence,  rising.  "  You  will  think  the  matter  over, 
and  try  to  get  rid  of  your  prejudice  against  me:  you  shall  make 
your  own  terms,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  will  agree  to  them,  pro- 
vided they  be  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry.  Just  consider  the  whole  question 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  then  take  your  uncle's  opinion 
on  it;  after  that,  decide.  Meantime,  all  I  have  to  observe 
further  is,  I  hope  you  will  agree  to  let  us  take  ship  together. 
If  you  do,  and  that  you  are  not  comfortable,  it  won't  be  my 
fault." 

"You  know  I  detest  speculation,"  remarked  Mr.  Forbes; 
"that  I  distrust  all  companies,  and  promoters,  and " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score,"  was  the  reply.  "  If 
once  I  were  in  partnership  with  you,  I  would  stick  to  my  own 
business,  and  attend  to  none  other.  Though  I  Jiave  dabbled 
in  companies,  it  has  only  been  because  I  wanted  to  get  money 
on  my  own  account  somehow,  to  be  independent  alike  of  my 
wife's  fortune  and  of  ]\Tr.  Sondes.  You  cannot  blame  me  for 
that :  you  have  acknowledged  yourself,  my  position  must  be  a 
deucedly  disagreeable  one." 

"Are  you  going  to  Reach  House  now?"  asked  Percy,  a  little 
irrelevantly,  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  a  bystander. 

"  No,"  answered  Lawrence,  who  immediately  caught  the  drift 
of  the  question;  "I  shall  sleep  at  Stepney,  for  I  have  to  be  in 
the  City  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  it's  such  a  deuce  of  a 
way  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs."  Nevertheless,  spite  of  this  reply, 
when  Lawrence  emerged  from  the  cul  dc  sac  in  which  Mrs. 
Pratting's  house  was  situated  into  the  main  street,  he  turned  to 
his  right  instead  of  to  his  left,  and  pursued  his  road  across  the 
bridges,  instead  of  striking  up  to  the  left,  towards  Stepney. 

"  I  changed  my  mind,"  he  said  to  Percy  Forbes  next  morn- 
ing, "and  sent  a  note  into  the  City,  which  did  nearly  as  well 
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as  going  myself.  I  thought  OHvine  might  feel  imcomfoitnble 
witliout  me,  in  case  her  uncle  was  taken  worse  through  the 
night." 

"  How  is  ]\Ir.  Sondes?"  Percy  inquired, 
"  I  believe  he  is  a  little  better.     I  have  scarcely  seen  him, 
however ;  for  he  was  in  bed  by  the  time  I  got  back  from  your 
place." 

And  this  statement  was  perfectly  correct.  Lawrence  hnd 
scarcely  seen  Mr.  Sondes ;  but  the  pair  found  time,  neverthe- 
less, to  exchange  two  sentences. 

"  Has  he  consented?"  asked  the  sick  man. 
"  No,  but  he  will,"  replied  Lawrence ;  and  Mr.  Sondes  fell 
asleep  comforted. 

Both  knew  that  when  once  a  man  begins  to  deliberate,  he  is 
as  far  on  the  road  towards  yielding  as  a  woman  is  declared  to 
be  under  similar  circumstances  :  they  felt  confident  that  if  the 
seed  of  even  partial  conviction  could  once  be  sown,  the  plant 
and  the  fruit  would  soon  spring  to  life. 

Indeed  there  was  everything  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
very  little  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  word  which 
perhaps  turned  the  scale  was  spoken  in  due  time  by  Olivine. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  Lawrence  saying  about  your  going  into 
partnershhip  with  him  ?  Have  you  decided  ?  Is  it  really  true? 
I  should  be  glad— so  thankful !  It  would  be  such  a  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  my  uncle." 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Barbour?"  he  nsked. 
"  Oh  !  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  of  course,"  she  answered. 
"  You  have  been  such  a  friend  to  us,  you  have  been  so  good 
and  kind ;  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  were  you  by  any 
accident  to  drift  out  of  our  lives,  and  be  separated  from  us. 
Often  I  have  dreaded  that ;  but  if  you  go  into  partnership  with 
Lawrence  it  could  never  happen ;  could  it?" 

It  could  never  happen  in  any  case,  he  thought ;  but  he  pru- 
dently kept  his  opinion  to  himself.  Ah,  heaven  !  there  is  a 
time  when  children  cease  crying  for  the  moon ;  but  the  child 
grown  to  manhood  would  scarcely  rest  content  never  to  see  the 
moonlight  for  all  that. 

To  Percy  Forbes,  Olivine  was  now  as  unattainable  as  the 
Queen  of  Night  is  to  the  child ;  but  he  could  not  even  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  never  again  beholding  her,  with  com- 
posure. 
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And  yet  she  was  always  trying  his  self-command ;  always 
making  some  speech  which  tempted  him  almost  beyond  his  en- 
durance; always  coming  to  consult  him  about  this  little  trouble, 
or  that  impending  sorrow;  always  flinging  a  ray  of  sunshine  across 
his  path,  only,  so  it  seemed  to  Percy,  to  leave  it  in  greater  dark- 
ness the  next  moment,  A  hundred  times  he  told  himself  he  was 
certain  one  day  to  speak  some  word  or  make  some  sign  whicli 
would  frighten  her  away,  and  put  the  consciousness  of  evil 
between  them ;  but  yet  he  lacked  resolution  to  leave  her,  to  go 
where  those  sweet  eyes  could  never  look  upon  him,  where  he 
could  never  feel  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand,  nor  hear  the  low 
music  of  her  voice.  The  man  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  her 
— more  in  love  with  her  since  her  marriage  than  h.e  had  ever 
been  before — and  yet  he  lacked  courage  to  tear  himself  away  ! 
Besides  which,  had  he  not  promised  Mr.  Sondes  to  be  her  friend 
for  ever,  to  stand  between  her  and  harm,  should  harm  in  the 
future  approach  her  ? 

Faithful  and  true  as  he  had  been  to  Olivine's  mother,  Mr. 
Sondes  expected  Percy  Forbes  to  be  faithful  to  his  niece.  He 
had  loved  his  brother's  Avife  so  much  that  all  personal  love,  all 
selfish  feelings,  all  despairing  passions  were  wiped  out  of  his 
heart.  He  would  as  soon  liave  thought  of  making  love  to  a 
divinity  as  to  the  first  Olivine  when  she  was  once  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  that  which  he  had  done  he  thought  it  possible  for 
another  to  do  also.  He  forgot  that  in  his  own  case  the  bond  of 
near  relationship  had  interposed  one  insuperable  obstacle  both 
to  hope  and  to  temptation.  He  never  remembered  in  what 
different  positions  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Percy  Forbes  stood 
to  one  another  to  that  occupied  by  his  brother  and  himself.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  the  one  case  marriage  was  as 
possible  as  in  the  other  it  had  been  impossible.  Tliinking  of 
almost  every  other  conceivable  danger  which  could  come  to 
his  niece,  the  peril  of  such  close  association  to  her,  and  the 
temptation  to  which  it  exposed  a  man  like  Percy  Forbes,  slipped 
his  memory  altogether.  In  business  he  had  every  faculty  awake; 
but  in  a  matter  like  this  he  was  utterly  blind. 

Even  when  Percy  Forbes  told  him  of  the  power  of  fascination 
Mrs.  Gainswoode  still  exercised  over  Lawrence — even  when  he 
implored  Mr.  Sondes  to  keep  his  niece's  husband  out  of  ilie  way 
of  temptation — even  when  he  asked  him  "where  he  could  liave 
lived  all  his  life  not  to  know  Lawrence  had  never  ceased  bcinir 
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fond  of  Etta" — even  when,  out  of  the  passion  and  sorrow  of  his 
own  heart,  he  pleaded  the  temptations  and  spoke  of  the  peril  to 
which  another  man  was  exposed — even  then,  I  say,  Mr.  Sondes 
failed  to  see  that  if  there  were  in  the  one  case  danger  to  Law- 
rence Barbour,  there  was  in  the  other  danger  to  Percy  Forbes. 

Percy  himself  was  not  deceived,  however.  By  the  watch  he 
had  to  keep  on  his  face,  by  the  guard  he  was  compelled  to 
place  on  his  tongue,  by  the  almost  irresistible  impulse  he  felt 
at  times  to  clasp  Olivine  to  his  heart  and  tell  her  all  his  misery, 
all  his  love — he  knew  his  position  was  anything  rather  than  one 
of  safety ;  but  yet,  though  the  struggle  was  fierce,  though  the 
battle  began  anew  each  day,  though  he  never  dared  withdraw 
a  sentinel,  he  elected  to  fight  on. 

Better  to  stay  within  sight  of  that  fair  land,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  camped  among  foes,  than  to  retreat  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  a  country  far  away  from  her. 

No  child  was  he  playing  with  fire,  running  his  finger  along 
bright  weapons,  unaware  of  their  sharpness  1  He  knew  the 
danger,  and  he  faced  it ;  therein  lay  his  security ;  never  once  did 
he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  advance  of  the  troops  of  evil ;  never 
once  did  he  lie  down  and  let  his  soul  take  her  sleep  while  the 
powers  of  darkness  compassed  him  round  about. 

"I  can  keep  the  knowledge  from  her,"  he  thought;  "and  so 
long  as  I  am  able  to  do  that  what  does  it  matter  about  me  ?" 

The  old  story,  friends ;  the  old  sad  story  common  to  all 
humanity ;  of  one  taking  upon  him  in  his  solitary  strengtli  to 
keep  at  bay  the  legions  of  hell ;  of  one  promising  to  his  own 
soul  to  perform  a  task  beyond  his  capacity ;  the  old  story  of 
parleying  with  sin  and  temptation,  instead  of  fleeing  from  both; 
of  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  beauty,  and  purit}^,  and 
sweetness,  and  grace  of  a  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have  cast 
out  of  his  thoughts  for  ever. 

Daily  by  her  unconsciousness  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ; 
a  common  misery  would,  Percy  often  decided,  have  been  easier 
to  bear  than  the  heavy  burden  which  pressed  on  his  shoulders 
alone.     If  he  could  once  have  said  to  her — 

"  My  darling,  I  will  go,  because  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
dragging  you  down  from  the  height  where  you  stand "  —  he 
might  have  left  her,  he  thought ;  but  as  it  was,  so  it  was ;  he 
would  not  tell  her,  and  it  never  entered  her  mind  to  conceive 
the  torture  she  was  inflicting  ! 
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She  never  knew,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  second 
her  request,  how  much  it  cost  him  to  refrain  from  covering  it 
U'ith  passionate  kisses;  she  never  imagined  till  long,  long  after- 
wards, Avhat  made  him  stand  for  a  moment  still  and  silent,  ere 
he  answered  her  appeal.  All  she  understood  then  was,  she  had 
carried  her  point,  and  that  from  thenceforth,  as  she  thought, 
Percy's  interests  and  those  of  her  husband  were  to  be  united. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

ADA   PERKINS. 

During  all  the  time  occupied  at  Reach  House  by  Mr.  Sondes' 
illness,  Lawrence  Barbour's  anxietj'-,  and  Percy  Forbes'  irreso- 
lution, the  household  in  Distaff  Yard  were  in  a  state  of  high 
fever  concerning  "Ada's  young  gentleman,"  such  being  the 
mode  in  which  Mrs.  Perkins  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
favoured  individual  who  had  aspired  successfully  to  the  honour 
of  walking  out  with  her  daughter. 

Regarding  lovers  for  a  moment  as  fishes,  it  may  be  said  they 
are  often  as  difficult  to  land  as  they  are  easy  to  hook.  Sup- 
posing the  fish  itself  willing  to  be  dragged  to  the  shore  matri- 
monial, there  is  generally  a  stern  parent,  or  cautious  guardian 
holding  it  back,  and  striving  to  keep  the  innocent  from  the  fate 
which  threatens  it. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  love  of  two  unsophisticated  natures 
has  always  seemed  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  some  calculating 
looker-on.  Now  it  is  the  maiden  who  might,  to  the  thinking 
of  some  people,  be  improved  upon  ;  now  it  is  the  swain  who 
scarcely  reaches  the  regulation  standard  of  desired  merit. 
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"Since  the  time  when  that  foreign  King's  daughter  could  not 
get  the  man  of  her  'art,  and  went  mad  and  took  a  fancy,  poor 
dear,  to  an  ass,"  thus  Mrs.  Perkins  discoursed  concerning  the 
heroine  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — "since  then," 
proceeded  the  lady,  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  have  run 
smooth,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  as  our  Ada\vould  find  her 
road  strewed  with  roses  and  lilies,  so  to  speak,  and  different 
from  the  ways  of  other  people.  I  am  sure  when  Mr.  Perkins 
was  a-looking  after  me  the  language  my  mar  used  about  him 
was  dreadful,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  all  along  of  an  elderly 
gentlenian  who  lived  private  and  had  house-property  at  Plaistow, 
and  would  have  hung  me  with  diamonds,  as  the  saying  is,  if  I  'd 
'ave  had  kept  company  with  him.  So,  Mrs.  Jackson,  though 
Ada  has  got  a  good  education  and  can  play  on  the  pianner, 
which  I  never  could,  and  speaks  French  beautiful,  and  writes 
so  fine  that  neither  me  nor  her  par  can  read  a  word  of  it,  still 
she  mustn't  set  herself  to  be  above  the  troubles  others  have  had 
before  her,  and  as  I  tells  her,  you  've  time  enough  yet  to  bring 
the  burden  of  a  family  on  you;  and  nothing  can  be  more  genteel 
and  attentive  than  young  Mr.  Reeves,  and  if  you'll  just  have 
patience,  his  papa  and  yours  will  settle  matters  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  you  '11  have  a  nice  nest-egg  when 
you  begin  house-keeping,  and  your  husband  will  be  on  his  own 
account  instead  of  being  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man as  shall  be  nameless,  which  was  the  case  with  your  poor 
par,  when  him  and  me  became  acquainted." 

"  Lord,  how  you  do  run  on,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  observed  ]\Irs. 
Jackson.  "  Ain't  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  that  they  've  fell  out 
about?" 

"  If  you  like  to  call  it  falling  out,  Mrs.  Jackson,  when  every- 
thing is  as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as  anybody  could  wish, 
you  may ;  only  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  that  the  way  Mr.  Reeves 
comes  and  smokes  his  pipe  in  our  parlour  while  the  young  folks 
are  out  feeding  the  chickens  and  walking  about  the  yard  is  quite 
a  picture,  and  better  nor  many  that  is  sent  to  the  Academy ;  at 
least,  so  Mr.  Forbes  told  me  the  other  day,  for  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  exhibitions  myself:  says  he — '  Mrs.  Perkins,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  Mr.  Reeves  don't  get  hisself  drawed,  for  he 
would  make  an  artist's  fortune.'  " 

"  What  kind  of  chickens  may  yours  be  that  needs  feeding  in 
the  dark  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jackson,  harping  back  to  the  incautious 
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statement  made  by  her  friend,  and  compelling  her  lo  give 
evidence  thereupon. 

"They're  Spanish,  ma'am,"  retorted  Mrs.  Perkins,  with  some 
indignation — "Spanish;  which  Mr.  Reeves  brought  over  a- 
setiing  of  in  a  basket  one  evening,  and  one  large  grey  Dorking 
has  hatched  nine  out  of  the  thirteen — which  nine  eat  as  mucii 
as  a  child  would  do.  I  suppose  it  is  so  long  since  you  were 
a-courting  that  }'ou  cannot  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
glad  to  make  an  excuse  even  of  a  dumb  animal  to  get  a  word 
with  your  young  man  ;  but  it 's  dit^erent  with  me  ;  I  've  got  the 
feelins  of  a  mother,  and  gives  them  the  chance  of  an  odd  minutu 
whenever  I  can." 

"  But  you  needn't  wake  the  hens  out  of  their  first  sleep  to  do 
that,  need  you?"  asked  JNIrs.  Jackson;  at  which  stage  of  the 
conversation  Ada  making  her  appearance  upon  the  scene,  and 
being  put  by  her  mother  in  possession  of  the  position,  observed 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "  that  if  some  people  who  could  attbrd 
better  chose  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  sitting-room, 
and  a  house  where  every  sentence  spoken  in  the  attic  can  be 
heard  in  the  cellar,  other  people  must  go  where  they  were  able 
to  talk  over  their  arrangements.  And,  indeed,"  proceeded  Miss 
Ada,  "  I  told  him  no  later  than  last  Sunday  when  we  were  walk- 
ing past  Reach  House,  in  the  afternoon — once  church  in  the  day 
being  enough  for  me — that  if  him  and  his  father  did  not  make 
up  their  minds  soon  it  would  be  too  late,  because  I  did  not 
mean  wasting  my  time  for  ever,  waiting  for  an  old  stupid  to  give 
his  consent.  There  t\q  plenty  more  in  the  world  just  as  good 
as  him,  and  so  I  said." 

"  For  shame,  Ada  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins,  contemplating 
her  first-born  with  maternal  admiration,  though  she  considered 
it  proper  to  rebuke  the  maiden  for  jeopardising  her  chance  of 
makmg  a  good  settlement.  "  For  shame,  Ada  !  it  is  really  un- 
reasonable the  way  you  do  go  on  at  that  young  man,  as  would 
marry  you  to-morrow  and  be  glad  to  do  it  without  a  rag  to  your 
back,  if  only  his  papa  would  let  him.  And  a  nicer,  genteeler 
lover  I  will  say  you  could  not  desire,  nor  one  as  has  a  sweeter 
taste  in  neck-handkerchiefs." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,"  answered  Ada,  taking  off  her 
bonnet  while  she  spoke,  and  giving  her  curls  a  shake,  looking 
all  the  time,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  subsequently  confided  to  her  hus- 
band, "  more  upsetting  ilum  any  girl  1  ever  did  see." 
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"  His  ties  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  we  met  Mr. 
Forbes  just  on  this  side  the  bridge,  and  he  had  on  a  scarf 
something  worth  talking  about.  I  never  saw  anything  so  beau- 
tiful, except  in  an  outfitter's  window,  before,  and  he  had  it 
fastened  with  a  pin  that  would  have  made  your  eyes  ache — I 
could  not  take  mine  off  it — and  I  got  a  good  look  too,  for  I 
stopped  to  ask  him  about  Mr.  Sondes  and  Olivine.  He  apolo- 
gised for  hurrying  by,  saying  he  did  not  like  to  interrupt  so 
agreeable  a  tcte-d-tete,  and  'Arry  got  quite  red  and  confused,  and 
could  not  or  would  not  speak  a  word,  so  I  answered  that  'if  he 
thought  me  and  Mr.  Reeves  had  anything  agreeable  to  talk 
about,  he  was  very  much  mistaken.'" 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Jackson  declared  Ada  was  the  "sauciest 
girl  she  knew,"  and  Mrs.  Perkins  asked  her  what  Mr.  Forbes 
said  to  that. 

"  He  said,  '  Then,  Miss  Perkins,  rumour  has  as  usual  exagge- 
rated facts.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  believing  long 
ago  you  were  about  making  Mr.  Reeves  one  of  the  happiest 
men  alive,'  and  with  that,"  proceeded  Ada,  "  he  lifted  his  hat 
to  'Arry,  who  first  stood  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
nodded  like  an  idiot,  till  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears." 

''  You  see  what  other  people  think  of  her,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Perkins,  in  an  exulting  aside  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"  It 's  such  as  Mr.  Forbes  as  makes  fools  of  girls,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Jackson,  indignantly,  while  Ada  went  on. 

"  '  That 's  the  kind  of  man  I  admire,'  I  says  to  'Arry,  when 
we  got  on  the  bridge ;  '  one  that  knows  what  to  do,  and  what 
word  to  speak  wherever  he  is,  or  whoever  he  meets.'  '  If  you 
have  a  taste  for  marrying  your  grandfather,  and  think  you  can 
get  him,'  'Arry  bursts  out,  '  don't  let  me  stand  in  your  way.' 

" '  As  for  that,'  I  said,  '  my  grandfather,  as  you  call  him,  is 
only  fourteen  years  older  nor  me.' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  he  says,  '  you  seem  to  know  all  about  him,  even  to 
the  colour,  I  suppose,  of  the  dress  he  wore  when  he  was  short- 
coated.'  He  was  just  mad  with  jealousy,  so  I  brought  him 
down  a  bit,  telling  him  how  Mrs,  Gainswoode  told  me,  '  Lor,' 
she  said,  '  I  have  known  Percy  Forbes  since  I  was  so  high. 
There's  just  three  years  difference  between  us  in  age.'  'You 
can  ask  her,  if  you  like,'  I  went  on,  '  when  I  take  you  to  Here- 
ford Street;  she  invited  me  to  bring  you  there  the  first  tinie  she 
was  in  town.' " 
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"Never?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson,  interrogatively.  There 
were  bounds  to  her  crcduht}',  and  the  notion  of  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode  requesting  Miss  Perkins  to  call,  outstripped  those 
bounds. 

"  Never  !  "  repeated  Ada.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  think,"  she 
added,  with  an  impudent  laugh,  '•  we  are  grand  enough  for  Mrs. 
Gainswoode ;  but  if  we  ain't,  some  of  our  relations  are." 

"  Ada  !  "  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  entreatingly. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  ma,  you  have  said  the  same  thing  yourself 
a  hundred  times.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye  might  see  that. 
Do  you  think  Mrs.  Gainswoode  would  have  asked  herself  to 
my  wedding  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  chance  of  meeting  Law- 
rence Barbour?" 

"Then  I  hope  and  trust  you  won't  have  her,  INIrs.  Perkins  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jackson ;  "  and  that  dear  young  Avife  of  his 
a-going  to  bring  an  innocent  child  into  the  world  and  all. 
Don't  for  any  sake,  Mrs.  Perkins,  have  her  in  your  house ;  a 
baggage  I  always  said  she  was,  and  a  baggage  she  '11  be  to  the 
end." 

"  Ain't  Lawrence  old  enough  and  ugly  enough  to  take  care 
of  himself?"  cried  out  Miss  Ada;  "and  Olivine  is  no  such 
simpleton  as  you  imagine,  either.  '  Let  me  know  when  your 
marriage  is  to  take  place,'  she  said,  the  very  last  time  I  saw  her, 
'for  I  intend  to  come  to  it;'  and  she  drew  her  lips  quite  tight, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  together  till  I  could  see  she  left  the 
mark  of  her  nails  in  them." 

"God  help  her!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"  Well,  she  was  always  a  stuck-up  piece,"  answered  Mrs. 
Perkins,  "  and  I  am  certain  that  beautiful  chapter  the  curate 
read  us  out  the  other  Sunday,  about  pride  going  before  a  fall, 
was  quite  true.  I  thought  at  the  time  of  Olivine,  and  the  way 
she  used  to  hold  herself  above  my  children,  and  that,  perhaps 
her  husband  not  caring  for  her  might  be  a  judgment  for  it  after 
all." 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Mrs.  Perkins, — you  've  girls  of  your 
own,"  remonstrated  her  friend. 

"  Yes,  but  I  'm  thankful  to  say  my  girls  is  very  different  from 
what  Olivine  ever  was,  and  they've  been  difierently  brought  up, 
I'll  be  bound.  Now,  she  could  not  darn  a  stocking  was  it  ever 
so." 

"  And  1  '11  be  bound  I  '11  never  darn  a  stocking  when  I  'm 
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married,  let  it  be  ever  so,"  added  Miss  Ada ;  which  remark  drew 
a  severe  rebuke  down  upon  her  from  head-quarters,  and  an 
observation  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  the  day  might  come  when 
sne  would  be  glad  to  have  any  stockings  to  mend. 

"  I  '11  go  after  that,  I  think,"  remarked  Ada ;  "  I  'm  not  likely 
to  hear  better  to-day,"  and  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  knock- 
nig  down  a  cliair  in  her  progress,  and  pursued  by  Mrs.  Jackson 
with — 

"  Mind  my  advice,  and  don't  torment  Mr.  Reeves  too  much, 
or  you  may  lose  him  altogether." 

"  Let  him  go,"  retorted  Ada ;  "  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it." 

"  Yes,  but  perhaps  not  for  you  to  catch,"  returned  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, who  was  wont  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  to  speak  of  that 
Ada  Perkins  as  "  perfectly  odious." 

"  And  whatever  that  there  young  Reeves,  as  really  is  a  quiet, 
respectable  man,  can  see  in  her  to  make  him  take  on  as  he  does, 
is  a  perfect  puzzle,"  added  the  soap-boiler's  wife.  "  He  is  just 
inveterate  about  her,"  the  meaning  of  which  last  sentence  it  is 
not  for  me  even  to  attempt  to  explain. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  her  money,  my  dear,"  suggested  Mr.  Jackson, 
"  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  very  snug  thing  for  a  wife  to  bring  her 
husband.     It  is  not  every  one  as  has  that  much." 

"  You  needn't  be  giving  any  of  your  side-wipes  at  me,  Mr.  J.," 
exclaimed  his  better-half.  "  If  I  did  not  bring  you  money,  I 
brought  you  what  Avas  more  to  the  purpose — a  quiet,  managing 
wife,  not  taken  up  with  fal-lals,  nor  wearing  her  hair  in  curls  all 
round,  that  it  would  take  half  a  day  to  comb  out.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  any  minute  to  hear  the  match  was  broken  off.  I 
know  if  I  was  ]\Ir.  Reeves  I  would  not  stand  her  goings-on, 
that  I  would  not." 

But  for  all  the  tide  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  good  opinion  set  so 
strongly  against  Ada  Perkins,  Mr.  Henry  Reeves  remained  con- 
stant to  the  lady  of  his  choice— constant  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole. 

Nature  understands  such  matters  better  than  we  do,  it  may 
be  concluded ;  for  certainly  in  some  ranks  husbands  offer  them- 
selves for  the  acceptance  of  young  ladies  of  the  Ada  Perkins 
stamp,  in  a  manner  which  to  ordinary  understandings  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  hats,  the  hair,  the  sweeping  feather,  the  immense  crino- 
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lines,  the  short  petticoats,  the  gilt  earrings,  the  pert  manner,  the 
forward  address,  the  flippant  manner,  the  assured  v/alk,  the 
mixture  of  red  and  blue  that  such  girls  always  affect  in  their 
dress,  form  to  the  minds  of  some  men  an  ideal  of  perfect  grace 
and  beauty. 

The  very  showincss  of  the  creature  fulfils  their  notion  of 
absolute  perfection.  They  like  tiiat  tout  ensemble  oi  short  jackets, 
looped-up  skirts,  striped  petticoats,  enormous  hoops,  light  hair, 
scarlet,  or  blue,  or  mauve,  or  green  feather,  small  hat,  clear  com- 
plexion, and  pink  cheeks,  which  attract  the  attention  of  other 
men  of  their  own  standing  in  society  ;  and  they  go  in  to  possess 
it,  just  as  they  might  be  tempted  to  enter  a  shop  and  purchase 
something  which  caught  their  fancy  through  the  glass. 

Have  you  never,  walking  through  London,  wondered  to  your- 
self who  buys  the  bonnets,  the  dresses,  the  shawls,  the  flowers, 
the  ribbons,  the  valentines,  the  jewellery,  the  huge  necklaces, 
the  tremendous  Albert  chains,  the  astonishing  studs,  the  heavy 
rings  and  trashy  brooches,  set  with  worthless  stones  and  coloured 
glass,  that  are  exhibited  at  every  step  ? 

And  yet  these  things  are  simply  got  up  to  supply  a  demand. 
They  suit  a  certain  popular  taste  much  better  than  simplicity  or 
pure  art,  or  the  most  exquisite  production  of  the  craftsman  and 
designer  could  do  by  any  possibility. 

A  great  coloured  print,  with  lots  of  blue  sea  and  green  cliffs, 
and  a  few  children  in  scarlet  petticoats  scattered  about,  elicits 
admiration,  where  the  finest  engraving,  the  most  perfect  paint- 
ing, might  be  exhibited  in  vain  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  girl  of 
Ada  Perkins'  appearance  was  sure  to  attract  admiration  in  her 
own  rank  as  soon  as  she  appeared  a  candidate  for  such  atten- 
tions. 

Plenty  of  young  men  came  dangling  after  her.  She  was  much 
gazed  at  in  church,  and  many  stricken  swains  were  in  the  habit 
of  loitering  round  the  door  of  St.  Anne's,  on  the  chance  ot 
exchanging  a  word  with  her  when  she  came  forth  from  that 
church. 

Mr.  Reeves  knew  perfectly  well  there  were  others  waiting  to 
snatch  his  prize  from  him — others  who  envied  him  the  privilege 
of  walking  out  with  Ada,  daughter  of  Josiah  Perkins  ;  and  the 
delay  wherewith  that  young  kuly  twitted  him  originated  entirely 
at  head-quarters,  and  not  in  the  slightest  disinclination  on  the 
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part  of  the  bridegroom-elect  to  run  his  head  into  the  matrimonial 
noose. 

To  him  Ada  was  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  of  a  fine-looking 
girl.  He  considered  her  appearance  '' distinguished,"  her 
manners  ''  superior.''  Offer  a  child  a  fourpenny-piece  or  a  penny, 
and  it  takes  the  largest,  and  to  its  comprehension  the  most 
precious  coin.  Nature  sends  women  of  all  sorts  into  the  world 
to  be  admired  and  wooed  and  won,  and  thought  perfection  by 
men  of  all  sorts.  What  would  you  ?  A  smart  housemaid  could 
not  fail  in  distracting  attention  from  Venus,  were  Venus  to  go 
out  and  try  her  chance  among  the  eligible  young  men  who  walk 
abroad  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Speaking  of  a 
very  different  subject,  an  American  writer  puts  this  same  matter 
before  one  very  neatly.  "  Is  there  not  many  a  man,"  she  asks, 
"whose  pulses  thrill  to  the  notes  of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  who 
would  yet  sit  calm  and  impassive  under  '  Casta  Diva'?" 

While  the  young  people  made  love,  the  parents  discoursed 
about  money.  While  the  maiden  and  her  affianced  talked  con- 
cerning, their  future  home,  where  they  were  to  be  all  in  all  to 
one  another,  and  where  the  furniture  was  to  be  "spick  and  span 
new,"  to  quote  Ada's  expression,  and  covered  in  green,  with 
yellow  gimp  and  tassels  to  match,  Mr.  Perkins  and  \lx.  Reeves 
were  settling  how  that  home  was  to  be  maintained  and  the 
furniture  paid  for. 

The  bride's  fortune  has  been  a  point  of  disagreement  for  many 
a  century,  among  persons  whose  brides  were  possessed  of  any 
dowry  whatsoever,  and  it  was  concerning  the  few  hundreds 
which  happened  to  be  the  cause  of  dispute  between  Messrs. 
Reeves  and  Perkins  that  Ada's  mother  made  the  remark  anent 
the  course  of  true  love,  duly  chronicled  in  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter. 

During  the  period  while  this  negotiation  was  pending,  Mrs. 
Perkins'  state  of  mind  entitled  her  to  the  extremest  compassion. 
Most  earnestly  she  desired  to  see  Ada  "  in  a  home  of  her  own." 
She  looked  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  time  when 
she  and  the  juvenile  members  of  the  Perkins  house  would  all 
go  over  in  the  summer  evenings  to  drink  tea  with  Ada  at  Old 
Ford.  She  babbled  about  green  fields,  utterly  innocent  that 
Falstaff  had  done  the  same  thing  before  her ;  she  stimulated  the 
imaginations  of  the  younger  children  by  placing  before  them 
visions  of  buttercups  and  daisy-chains  that  were  to  be  gathered 
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and  manufactured  in  the  fields  lying  round  and  about  *'  sister 
Ada's  beautiful  house  where  she  is  to  live  when  she  is  Mrs. 
'Enery  Reeves."  She  would  have  sacrificed  much  to  make 
these  dreams  realities,  but  at  the  same  time  those  odd  hundreds 
seemed  to  be  a  very  terrible  price  to  pay  for  a  few  cups  of  tea, 
and  the  delight  of  sitting  in  an  arbour.  They  had  other  children, 
she  and  Josiah,  other  daughters  to  be  portioned,  some  to  be 
educated  and  placed  out  at  business.  Why  could  not  old  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  had  not  another  "chick  or  child,  beside  'Arry, 
except  a  girl,  who  was  quite  a  sight  by  reason  of  her  nurse 
having  let  her  fall  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  broken  her  back" 
— why  could  not  the  head  of  this  absurdly  small  family  content 
himself  with  Ada's  thousand  pounds,  and  not  come  haggling 
after  more?  That  was  what  ^Irs.  Perkins  wanted  to  know — 
she  hated  such  mean  ways.  "  She  had  not  a  sixpence  when 
Josiah  married  her,  and  you  see,"  she  remarked  to  Lawrence 
Barbour,  "how  we  have  done;  but  things  is  changed  since  that," 
she  went  on ;  "  as  Mr.  Jackson  says,  our  children  want  to  begin 
where  we  left  off." 

"  And  perfectly  right  they  are,  too,  if  they  can  only  manage 
it,"  answered  Lawrence,  replying  to  the  spirit  of  the  lady's  sen- 
tence, rather  than  to  its  strictly  grammatical  sense. 

"  Ay,  but  it  is  not  everybody  as  is  as  fortunate  as  you,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Perkins  ;  whereupon  Lawrence  told  her  he  had  an 
appointment  in  the  City  at  one  o'clock — (this  conversation  took 
place  in  the  Commercial  Road) — and  must  wish  her  "good 
morning." 

Another  matter  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  INIrs.  Per- 
kins' managing  temper,  was  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  Ada's  tro2isseau.  The  fashion  of  under-garments  changeth 
very  little,  "so  that" — there  really  is  no  use  attempting  to  con- 
vey Mrs.  Perkins'  meaning  save  in  Mrs.  Perkins'  own  words — 
"her  body-linen  can  be  made  up  ready,  because  then  it  will  do, 
no  matter  when  or  who  she  marries ; "  but  dresses  were  a  diffe- 
rent matter  altogether. 

She  thought  one  day  crinolines  Avould  go  out,  and  the  next 
that  tight  sleeves  would  come  in ;  that  waists  might  go  up  again 
to  under  the  arms,  and  gored  skirts  become  "  all  the  go." 

She  took  the  advice  of  friends ;  she  studied  the  opinion  ot 
fashion-books  lent  her  by  the  dressmaker,  who  worked  for  her 
by  the  day ;  she  got  distracted  over  the  French  phrases,  and 
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was  always  calling  Ada  to  know  what  this  meant,  and  that ;  she 
even  went  down  to  Reach  House  to  ask  Olivine's  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  returned  thence,  declaring  she  thought  marriage 
and  the  impending  cares  of  a  family  had  made  quite  another 
thing  of  the  girl,  and  that  she  did  not  know  when  she  had  held 
such  a  comforting  conversation  with  anyone. 

"  And,  Ada,  I  insist  you  never  say  a  word  to  anybody  again 
about  her  husband  liking  Mrs.  Gainswoode  better  nor  her. 
If  she  was  a  stuck-up  piece  once,  it  is  no  reason  why  her  poor 
'art  should  be  broken  now." 

"  Yes,  ma,"  answered  i^da,  going  out  of  the  room,  with  her 
face  looking  as  though  it  had  been  suddenly  plunged  into  turkey 
red. 

For  the  moment  even  Ada  felt  repentant;  she  knew  what  her 
mother  did  not  know,  viz.,  that  through  her  means  the  scandal 
had  already  found  its  way  to  Olivine ;  that  the  poor  wife  com- 
prehended at  last  not  merely  hovv'  fond  Mrs.  Gainswoode  was 
of  Lawrence,  which  seemed  a  light  matter,  but  how  fond  the 
little  world  of  Limehouse  did  not  scruple  to  say  her  husband 
still  was  of  that  "bold,  bad  woman," — so  Olivine  inwardly 
styled  her — "with  the  snake's  hair." 

"1  shall  certainly  be  present  at  Ada's  wedding,  Mrs.  Perkins," 
the  young  wife  observed.  "  IN'Iy  uncle,  as  he  cannot  go  himself, 
would,  I  know,  wish  me  to  do  so,  and  we  wish  our  gift  to  her 
to  be  something  she  really  can  use ;  so  I  want  you  to  tell  what 
the  other  presents  are,  and  then  we  shall  better  be  able  to  judge 
of  our  own." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  nobody  has  thought  of,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
kins at  once;  "a  china  tea-service.' ' 

"  Has  anyone  given  her  a  silver  tea-service  ?  "  demanded  Oli- 
vine, smiling  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Silver!  Lor,  Olivine! — Mrs.  Barbour  I  mean— who  do  you 
think  would  give  my  Ada  silver?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  in  the  least,"  answered  Olivine ;  "  if  you  think 
no  one  else  is  likely  to  do  so,  we  will." 

After  that  Mrs.  Perkins  decided  no  ill  ought  to  be  spoken  of 
Lawrence  Barbour  or  his  wife.  Not  even  when  in  due  time 
Mrs.  Gainswoode's  offering  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  really  very 
beautiful  brooch  was  she  exalted  over  Olivine. 

"  I  could  get  it  myself  for  five  or  six  pounds,"  sneered  Mrs. 
Perkins,  laying  the  trinket  back  in  its  case;  "but  those  beauties," 
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apostrophising  thus  the  silver  tea-service ;  "  it  is  unknown  the 
money  they  cost." 

Indeed,  at  that  particular  moment  Mrs.  Perkins  felt  that  she 
and  hers  were  bound  to  be  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
towards  the  whole  of  the  Sondes'  connection.  After  long  years 
"Josiah"  had  at  last  reaped  his  reward;  Mr.  Sondes,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  length  of  time  they  had  spent  in  business 
together,  increased  his  interest  in  the  concern,  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration,  a  fourth  more,  making  him  thus  half 
owner  of  the  works. 

"  It  is  true  enough,  those  grumpy  people  are  the  best  to  have 
to  do  with  in  the  end  ;  they  are  the  justest,"  decided  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, while  her  husband  was  fighting  his  last  battle  with  ]\Ir. 
Reeves  concerning  his  daughter's  fortune. 

"  Come  now,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  taking  his  long 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "let's  make  the  young  people  'appy, 
and  decide  on  something  this  evening.  If  you  '11  make  it  ten, 
I  '11  double  it,  and  if  that 's  not  acting  'andsome,  I  'd  like  to 
know  what  is." 

Mentally,  Mr,  Perkins  congratulated  himself  on  having  kept 
his  own  counsel,  and  said  nothing  concerning  the  improvement 
in  his  circumstances. 

For  the  sake  of  appearances  he  sat  and  considered  Mr. 
Reeves'  proposition  for  a  few  minutes;  then  he  said,  "Very 
well,  I  '11  make  it  the  ten." 

"  You  will ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Reeves. 

"  I  will,"  repeated  Mr.  Perkins. 

"Shake  hands  on  it,  then,"  said  Harry's  father. 

With  which  request  Mr.  Perkins  gravely  complied. 

"  Now  let 's  drink  wealth,  'ealth,  and  'appiness  to  the  two 
A's,"  suggested  Mr.  Reeves,  to  which  appeal  Mr.  Perkins,  not 
without  a  pleasant  sense  of  having  "done"  the  "old  screw," 
responded  willingly. 

After  that  Mrs.  Perkins  was  called  in,  the  young  people  were 
duly  informed  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  arrived 
at,  Miss  Ada  was  requested  to  name  the  day,  and  Miss  Ada's 
mother  at  once  sent  off  Jane  the  fiftieth  time  for  the  dress- 
maker, and  "tell  her  to  bring  the  fiishions," screamed  Mrs.  Per- 
kins down  the  yard  after  her  messenger. 

Then  was  performed  a  deed  of  generosity  which  enshrined 
Mr.  Sondes  for  ever  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  Mrs.  Perkins' 
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heart.  He  sent  that  lady  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  and  re- 
quested her  to  expend  it  on  her  daughter's  wardrobe. 

"I  won't  have  Miss  Spriggs  in  to  make  one  of  them,"  was 
Mrs.  Perkins'  somewhat  ungrateful  conclusion.  "We'll  go  to 
Mrs.  Barbour's  own  milliner,  and  see  what  slie  can  do  for  you." 

But  on  this  resolution  Mrs.  Perkins  cooled  before  morning, 
and  Miss  Spriggs  had  the  work,  and  the  house  was  in  a  litter 
from  that  day  forth  until  Ada  left  it. 

Curiously  enough  this  Avedding  wasafixct  upon  which  Olivine 
and  her  husband  had  never  touched  to  one  another,  save  in  the 
slightest  manner  possible.  By  the  time  it  was  finally  settled 
upon,  Mr.  Sondes  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  moved  back  to 
Stepney  Causeway,  and  it  was  consequently  in  her  old  home 
that  Olivine  had  just  completed  arraying  herself  for  the  occasion, 
when  Lawrence  abruptly  entered  her  room. 

"You  are  not  going  to  that  row?"  he  said. 

"To  Ada's  wedding? — certainly  I  am,"  she  answered. 

"I  won't  have  you  go.  Olivine,"  he  exclaimed.  "The  per- 
sons you  will  meet  there  are  not  fit  persons  for  my  wife  to  asso- 
ciate with.  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  on  Mrs.  Perkins  occasionally, 
and  to  send  the  girl  presents,  but  they  are  not  a  family  I  wish 
you  to  cultivate ;  it  is  not  a  house  at  which  I  wish  you  to  visit 
much." 

"It  was  there  I  first  met  you,  at  all  events,"  answered  Oli- 
vine. She  stood  facing  the  looking-glass,  and  resolutely  keep- 
ing her  back  to  him  as  she  said  this,  nervously  settling  her 
bonnet-strings  the  while  ;  but  Lawrence  could  see  her  face  re- 
flected in  the  glass,  and  noticed  she  was  white  as  a  corpse,  that 
her  very  lips  were  utterly  colourless. 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go  to  such  a  gathering 
as  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  to-day.  If  you  had  mentioned  your 
intention  to  me  before,  I  should  have  told  you  that  on  Ada 
Perkins'  marriage  I  wished  all  intercourse  to  cease ;  I  do  not 
want  to  be  mixed  up  myself,  nor  to  have  you  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  trading  population  of  the  east  of  London.  Olivine,  you 
really  must  send  a  note  to  excuse  your  absence,  I  am  not  going 
myself,  and " 

"  It  is  much  better  you  should  not  go,  as  Mrs.  Gainswoode 
is  to  be  there," broke  in  Olivine  at  this  point.  "Were  my  being 
present  likely  to  cause  scandal,  I  sliould  not  go  either ;  as  it 
is " 
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She  was  stopped  by  the  slam  with  wliich  her  husband's 
dressing-room  door  closed. 

He  had  never  answered  her  by  a  word,  but  she  heard  him 
now  pulling  out  the  slides  in  his  wardrobe,  and  cursing  audibly 
at  locks  that  would  not  unfasten  ;  at  doors  which  in  his  hot 
haste  he  was  unable  to  open. 

Never  a  more  hurried  toilet  was  performed  by  man  ;  almost 
before  Olivine  had  arranged  her  bows  to  her  satisfaction,  and 
while  she  still  stood  before  her  table  drawing  on  her  gloves 
slowly,  and  with  her  thoughts  far  away  from  dress  and  the 
vanities  thereof,  Lawrence  rejoined  her. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  he  said  coldly,  "we  can  go  to- 
gether;" and  together  accordingly  they  passed  down  the  stairs, 
and  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  carriage  v/hich  was  waiting 
for  them. 


C  PI  AFTER    XLTII. 

AT    THE    WEDDING. 

In  utter  silence,  husband  and  wife  drove  along  the  Commercial 
Road  and  down  Three  Colt  Street  to  St.  Anne's  Church :  Olivine, 
leaning  back  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage,  kept  her  eyes  reso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  coachman,  while  Lawrence  as  persistently 
looked  out  of  the  window  beside  which  he  sat,  at  the  passing 
conveyances,  at  the  carts  on  the  tramway,  at  the  teams  of  heavy 
horses  that  drew  great  sugar-hogsheads  from  the  docks  to  the 
various  refineries  round  about  the  City  end  of  Whitechapel,  and 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Goodman's  Fields. 
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Both  tlieir  hearts  were  as  full  of  bitterness  as  they  could  hold; 
and  when  the  heart  is  full  the  lips  remain  closed.  The  wife 
had  done  an  intensely  foolish  thing.  After  keeping  silence 
about  her  grievance, — after  refraining  from  complaint  or  remon- 
strance,— after  nursing  her  fancied  wrong  in  the  solitudes  of  her 
soul, — after  remaining  mute  so  long  that  Lawrence  could  not 
possibly  dream  of  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  was  brewing, 
— she  allowed  all  the  jealous  anger  she  had  been  nursing  to 
break  out  in  one  sharp  sentence,  spoken  suddenly  and  bitterly. 
Whether  a  woman  says  much  or  little  on  such  occasions,  she  is 
always  certain  to  say  the  wrong  thing ;  inevitably  she  irritates 
a  man  either  by  violence  or  by  some  stinging  expression.  The 
very  knowledge  of  her  weaiiness  makes  a  woman  careless  where 
she  strikes.  She  is  feeble,  and  for  that  reason,  instinctively,  she 
selects  the  point  most  open  to  attack. 

The  majority  of  men,  even  in  their  angriest  moods,  never 
express  quite  all  they  feel ;  whilst,  as  a  rule,  women  say  more. 
Let  the  utterance  of  resentment  have  long  been  deferred  as  it 
will — let  the  fire  blaze  up  in  a  moment  or  break  out  after 
smouldering  for  months — the  result  in  one  sense  proves  the 
same — hastily  the  woman  speaks,  for  no  conceivable  object, 
apparently,  save  that  in  the  after-time  she  may  repent  at  her 
leisure. 

That  a  certain  cause  will  produce  a  certain  effect  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  the  weaker  sex  never  appear  able  to  grasp'. 
That  bitter  words  can  ever  bring  about  disastrous  results  they 
will  not  understand.  Without  calculating  consequences  in  the 
least,  they  throw  their  tiny  bits  of  lighted  paper  into  shavings 
and  gunpowder,  and  then  they  marvel  at  the  abomination  of 
desolation  which  eventually  ensues. 

Leaning  back  in  her  corner.  Olivine  was  already  trembling 
over  what  she  had  done,  and  wishing  her  sentence  unspoken ; 
but  she  was  still  irritated  and  excited,  and  even  had  she  not 
been,  Lawrence  certainly  looked  in  no  temper  to  receive  any 
professions  of  penitence,  graciously. 

Truth  is,  had  his  wife  exhausted  her  ingenuity  to  find  the 
best  means  of  annoying  him,  she  could  not  have  selected  a  form 
of  words  more  likely  to  achieve  that  end  than  the  one  she  had 
chosen. 

To  tell  him  in  a  half-completed  sentence  that  she  set  his 
wishes  and  his  authority  at  defiance ;  that  she  was  jealous ;  that 
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she  had  learned,  not  vaguely  or  uncertainly,  but  positively,  the 
secret  of  his  unconquered  aftection  for  another  woman ;  that 
there  was  scandal  afloat ;  that  his  miserable  infatuation  was  the 
talk  of  gossips ;  that  she  intended  to  go  wherever  he  and  Mrs. 
Gainswoode  were  likely  to  meet;  that  she  considered  herself 
wronged  ;  that  she  had  listened  to  stories  concerning  him ;  that 
she  had  taken  her  stand  in  the  matter,  and  meant  to  maintain 
it ;  that  she  had  been  brooding  over  the  matter  in  silence  ! — 
surely  the  man  might  be  excused  for  thinking  there  was  method 
in  her  madness;  that  a  few  words  implying  so  much  never 
could  have  been  uttered  at  random. 

Looking  out  at  the  passing  carts,  at  the  broad  road,  at  the 
cabs,  and  the  pedestrians,  Lawrence  was  inwardly  swearing  at 
his  fate,  digging  down  into  every  deep  well  of  his  heart,  and 
drawing  out  thence  springs  of  bitterness,  waters  of  ALirah. 
He  had  married  a  wife,  and  this  was  the  result ;  better  to  have 
waited,  as  he  once  said  he  would,  till  he  was  forty,  and  then 
ivedded  an  old  woman  for  her  money,  than  to  have  bound  him- 
self to  endure  this. 

"  If  God  had  only  put  it  in  my  way  to  marry  a  woman  and 
not  a  child,"  he  thought,  "some  one  who  could  understand 
what  I  have  suffered  and  what  I  have  resisted  ! "  and  then  all 
the  restrained  passions  of  the  man's  nature  rose  up  in  arms 
against  what  he  considered  his  wife's  coldness,  and  want  of 
comprehension. 

It  was  as  though,  in  the  agony  of  physical  suffering,  there  had 
been  wrung  a  cry  from  the  depths  of  some  sufitering  creature's 
heart — a  cry  of  despairing  anguish,  of  unreasoning  indignation 
against  those  who  could  not  feel  his  pain  as  he  felt  it ;  who 
could  not  appreciate  the  torment  of  his  malady,  the  torture 
which  the  lightest  touch  occasioned. 

He  had  fought  with  his  infatuation ;  he  had  avoided  meeting 
the  only  woman  he  could  ever  love  passionately;  he  had  sworn 
to  himself  he  would  be  tiue  to  Olivine;  he  had  kept  his  foot 
from  any  place  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  Etta;  he  refrained 
from  answering  her  many  letters,  save  in  the  shortest  manner 
consistent  with  ordinary  politeness.  Having  done  Olivine  the 
wrong  of  marrying  her  at  all ;  having  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that,  to  compass  the  happiness  of  a  nature  like  hers,  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  be  loved  wholly,  rather  than  in  the  first 
instance  to  love  much  herself;  having  failed  in  these  two  points, 
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he  yet  had  set  himself  determinedly  to  make  her  what  reparation 
iay  in  his  power ;  and  this  was  the  result. 

This  ! — a  jealousy  which  might  go  on  through  the  years  in- 
creasing till  life  became  a  burden  to  both  of  them ;  a  want  of 
appreciativeness  that,  as  he  imagined,  would  prevent  Olivine 
thoroughly  comprehending  him  while  the  sun  shone  by  day  or 
the  moon  by  night. 

She  was  very  sweet ;  she  was  very  pure ;  she  was  very  inno- 
cent; she  was  what  a  man  might  desire  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren to  be  in  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed;  but  she  never 
could  be  to  him  what  many  a  worse  woman  can  prove  to  one 
she  loves  in  the  hour  of  his  blackest  despair,  of  his  deepest 
need. 

"  O  Lord,  if  she  were  only  able  to  understand  ! "  he  mentally 
finished,  without  ever  an  idea  entering  his  mind  that,  in  the 
future,  she  would  understand  him  fully,  and  he  her,  too  late. 

Who,  walking  erect  through  smooth  places,  along  secure 
paths,  can  sympathise  entirely  with  the  poor  wretch  that  has 
fallen  among  stones  and  rocks,  and  stumbled  along  dangerous 
roads,  getting  soiled  and  stained  and  sullied  as  he  went  ?  who 
that  has  never  seen  a  battle  can  compare  notes  with  him  who 
has  been  through  the  mad  charge,  and  the  awful  repulse,  and 
the  blinding  smoke,  and  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  encounter? 
and,  in  precisely  like  manner,  what  woman  who  is  half  a  saint, 
who  has  been  kept  pure  as  the  angels,  who  has  never  even 
brushed  skirts  with  sin,  can  at  first,  m  her  indignation,  remem- 
ber mercy,  and  know  how  rough  the  ways  of  virtue  prove  occa- 
sionally to  those  who,  Avith  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  are 
striving  to  forsake  the  thing  which  is  evil,  and  cleave  to  that 
which  is  right  ? 

Olivine  could  not,  at  all  events ;  and  yet  she  felt  in  a  vague, 
terrified  sort  of  way,  that  she  had  made  some  terrible  mistake ; 
that  she  had  put  division  between  herself  and  her  husband ; 
that  she  had  blindly  struck  at  the  foundation  of  her  own  happi- 
ness, and  brought  the  edifice  down  about  her  ears.  If  she  had 
dared,  she  would  have  asked  her  husband  to  allow  her  to  return 
home ;  and,  as  it  was,  miserable  at  the  idea  of  passing  some 
time  unreconciled  to  him,  she  could  not  refrain,  as  they  drew 
close  to  the  church,  from  laying  her  hand  on  his  and  saying, 
pleadingly,  "  Lawrence  ! " 

He  did  not  take  his  hand  away,  neither  did  he  clasp  hers  in 
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return,     "Well,"  he  answered,  slightly  turning  his  head  from 
the  window  while  he  spoke. 

"  Are  you  angry  ?  "  she  inquired.  The  carriage  had  stopped 
by  this  time. 

"No,"  he  replied,  handing  her  out;  "I  am  not  angry;  yon 
have  misjudged  me,  that  is  all." 

"  Oh  !  Lawrence,"  she  began,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake.  Olivine,  do  not  make  a  scene.  To 
please  yourself  you  have  chosen  to  come  here ;  to  please  me, 
command  your  feelings  now  you  are  here." 

She  knew  what  he  meant  in  a  moment ;  more  quickly  than 
anyone  might  have  imagined  her  capable  of  taking  such  a  hint, 
she  comprehended  his  desire,  not  merely  that  she  should  be 
silent,  but  also  that  she  should  be  civil  to  Mrs.  Gainswoode ; 
and  as  she  crossed  the  step  and  entered  the  church,  there  arose 
in  her  mind  the  determination  to  silence  scandal,  and  to  do 
what  she  could,  to  clear  her  husband's  name  from  the  cobwebs 
of  gossip  busy  men  and  idle  women  had  woven  across  it. 

Heaven  knows  what  put  such  a  thought  into  her  heart ;  but 
it  came  to  her  suddenly  that,  let  him  have  wronged  her  as  far 
as  he  would,  there  was  no  necessity  for  all  the  world  to  know 
the  fact,  and  that  if  she  were  to  appear  on  friendly  terms  with 
Mrs.  Gainswoode,  it  would  do  more  to  contradict  the  libel  than 
any  form  of  words  she  could  use. 

By  right  of  knowledge  an  older  woman  would  have  understood 
all  this,  and  been  able  to  reason  the  matter  out;  but  it  was 
simply  an  affair  of  instinct  with  Olivine. 

Without  any  previous  reflection  she  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  would  not  aftord  ]\Irs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Perkins  food 
for  further  gossip. 

"Whatever  I  may  think  about  her,  I  will  not  show  it,"  she 
decided;  and  though  her  hand  trembled  a  little  when  she  silently 
greeted  Mrs.  Gainsvv^oode  in  the  aisle,  though  she  felt  she  was 
pale  and  white  as  they  stood  side  by  side  a  little  behind  the 
bridal  party,  though  she  could  see  Mrs.  Perkins  whispering  to 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who  immediately  directed  her  eyes  first  to  Etta 
and  then  towards  Lawrence,  still  she  held  her  ground  resolutely, 
and  kej)t  close  to  her  enemy  through  the  service. 

Anything  like  Ada  as  a  bride,  Mrs.  Gainswoode  subsequently 
declared,  was  "  never  beheld,  excepting  in  Limehouse  Churcli 
that  day ; "  anything  so  confident  as  her  replies,  so  bouncing  as 
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her  manner,  so  triumphant  and  oflensive  as  her  general  de- 
meanour, the  imagination  of  man  could  scarcely  conceive. 

She  would  not  have  been  Mrs.  Perkins'  daughter,  of  course, 
had  she  not  torn  her  glove  in  getting  that  article  off  her  left 
hand ;  neither,  most  assuredly,  would  she  have  been  Ada  Per- 
kins, had  she  not  made  an  eftbrt  to  assist  the  bridegroom  in 
slipping  the  ring  on  her  not  reluctant  finger.  Whereas  Mr. 
Henry  Reeves  suffered  much  tribulation  of  mind  and  made 
mnny  mistakes  during  the  ceremony,  Ada  had  all  her  wits  about 
lier,  and  surveyed  with  considerable  complacency  the  spectators 
who  thronged  the  church. 

"Ain't  there  a  lot,  'Arry?"  she  whispered  to  her  husband  as 
they  passed  down  tiie  aisle  together,  "  linked,"  observed  Mrs. 
Perkins,  which  was  her  way  of  stating  that  the  pair  walked  arm- 
in-arm.  "Ain't  there  a  lot  come  to  see  ns?"  Whereupon  Mr. 
Henry  Reeves,  red  as  a  peony  and  looking  sheepish  and  abashed 
to  an  extent,  muttered  something  unbefitting  a  church,  that 
caused  the  bride  to  titter  audibly. 

The  clergyman,  unused  to  such  merriment  on  melancholy 
occasions,  looked  at  the  "young  woman  "  with  rebuking  gravity, 
when  she  again  giggled  at  having  to  sign  her  name ;  to  which 
look  Ada  replied  by  tossing  her  head,  glancing  round  the  com- 
pany, and  remarking  to  Percy  Forbes,  "  she  thought  some  one 
might  have  had  the  civility  to  offer  her  a  chair." 

"  Considering  the  importance  of  the  document  to  be  signed, 
I  think  so  too,"  he  replied,  hastening  to  comply  with  her  request; 
fortified  by  which  piece  of  gallantry,  Ada  stared  defiantly  at  the 
curate,  who,  she  imagined,  had  greatly  neglected  his  duty  in  not 
finishing  up  the  service  by  kissing  the  bride. 

"  He  had  black  hair,  with  a  natural  curl  in  it,"  she  wrote 
subsequently  to  a  school  friend,  "  and  such  beautiful  brown 
eyes  and  white  hands;"  for  all  of  which  reasons,  perhaps,  Ada 
considered  his  omission  unpardonable,  and  thought  he  had 
scarcely  gone  through  the  "Solemnization  of  Matrimony"  ac- 
cording to  the  Rubric. 

But  if  the  bride's  behaviour  were  wonderful  in  church,  it  was 
more  remarkable  still  at  the  wedding-breakfast.  In  honour  of 
being  married  she  had  at  length  done  away  with  her  curls,  and 
wore  her  hair  "  rolled,"  enormous  frizettes  appearing  in  various 
places  through  it. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  house  she  tossed  ofif  her  bonnet 
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and  commenced  setding  her  light  locks  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
had  a  pert  word  for  everybody.  In  her  mother's  opinion  she 
kept  "  the  room  going."  She  laughed  at  her  husband's  mistakes; 
she  prompted  him  when  he  returned  thanks ;  she  managed  to 
get  Mr.  Forbes  beside  her,  and  quizzed  him  about  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  unmercifully.  When  i\Ir.  Henry  Reeves  finally 
suggested  they  should  miss  the  train  if  "she  did  not  look 
sharp,"  she  first  observed  "he  need  not  talk  about  being  sharp, 
he  was  none  so  much  so  himself;"  and  then  remarked  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  "  She  was  sorry  she  could  not  stay  with 
them  always,"  a  regret  which  ]\Irs.  Gainswoode  assured  her  was 
felt  by  the  company  generally. 

But  for  all  that  the  company  endured  her  absence  with  as- 
tonishing equanimity.  Mrs.  Perkins  at  first,  indeed,  considered 
it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  sofa  with  one  of  her  younger  children 
and  a  pocket-handkerchief;  but  soon  recollecting  that  no  crying 
would  bring  her  first-born  back  again,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
match  being  a  very  good  one,  it  would  be  extremely  undesirable 
to  bring  her  back  even  if  she  could,  she  returned  to  table,  and 
was  induced  to  "sip  a  drop  of  wine"  in  honour  of  Mr.  Hills' 
toast,  which  wished  "to  the  young  people  as  was  just  started  in 
life  a  fair  wind  and  a  prosperous  voyage." 

"  Have  they  gone  abroad  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  after 
the  glasses  had  been  duly  emptied.  "  I  had  no  idea  they  in- 
tended leaving  England." 

"  It  Avas  to  the  voyage  of  life,  ma'am,  I  was  alluding,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hills,  who  sat  beside  Etta;  "which  often  proves 
stormy,  ma'am,  even  when  newly  married  folks  has  a  good  cargo 
at  starting." 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Etta;  "you  mean  there  are  so 
many  things  required  on  board  the  ship  matrimonial— ballast 
among  the  number." 

At  which  remark  Mr.  Hills,  who  in  his  heart  had  no  great 
aftection  either  for  Ada  or  Mr.  Henry  Reeves,  laughed  till  his 
merriment  attracted  the  attention  of  the  company. 

"  It  is  only  a  joke  between  this  lady  and  me,"  he  declared,  in 
answer  to  various  entreaties  not  to  keep  all  the  fun  to  himself, 
— "only  between  you  and  me,  ma'am,  ain't  it?" 

"  Strictly  private  and  confidential,"  replied  Etta  ;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Hills  looked  daggers  at  the  fashionable  intruder,  "  with 
her  airs  and  graces,"  and  at  once  commenced  mentally  com- 
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posing  a  lecture  with  which,  in  due  course  of  time,  Mr.  Hills' 
morals  were  benefited  exceedingly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wonder  that  quiet  Mrs.  Barbour  can  abear  her," 
marvelled  Mrs.  Hills  to  Dr.  Reddy ;  "  and  to  see  the  way  they 
were  talking  together  you  might  have  taken  them  to  be  sisters ; 
but  justice  is  justice  all  the  world  over,  and  I  must  say,  doctor, 
as  I  don't  think  Mr.  Barbour  cares  a  brass  farden  about  his  old 
flame,  now.  He  never  once  laid  his  eyes  on  her,  unless  she 
spoke  to  him — never  once." 

"  I  always  said,  Mrs.  Hills,  if  you  remember,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  idle  gossip,"  answered  the  doctor,  who  had  his  own 
private  opinion  notwithstanding,  and  did  not  think  Lawrence's 
reserve  incompatible  with  a  considerable  amount  of  affection. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  Perkins  first  started  it,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hills, 

"  You  know  there  were  people  ill-natured  enough  to  say  Mrs. 
Perkins  herself  would  once  herself  have  liked  him  for  a  son-in- 
law,"  added  the  doctor,  blandly;  "it  just  shows  what  people 
will  imagine.  There  is  really  no  believing  anything  excepting 
what  one  sees." 

All  this  time  Lawrence  was  on  thorns  to  get  out  of  the  house 
and  back  to  business ;  and  after  Mr.  Reeves  being  asked  for  a 
sentiment  had  proposed  somewhat  thickly,  "  May  this  be  the 
unappiest  moment  of  our  lives,"  Olivine  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Gainswoode  that  they  were  going,  and  inquired  whether  she 
would  accompany  them  to  Stepney  Causeway. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  answered  Etta,  blithely,  and  she 
squeezed  her  way  out  of  the  small  room,  remarking  to  Mrs. 
Perkins  while  she  tenderly  pressed  her  hand,  "  we  shall  meet 
again  this  evening,  I  hope." 

"  You  are  going  to  Mrs.  Rolte's,  of  course,"  she  said  to  Oli- 
vine as  they  drove  along  the  Commercial  Road.  Mrs.  Rolte 
was  Ada's  godmother,  who  had  decided  on  giving  a  party  in 
honour  of  Mrs.  Henry  Reeves'  settlement  in  life. 

"  No,"  Olivine  answered,  "  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  Lime- 
house  society  for  one  day." 

"  Men  and  women  are  never  prophets  in  their  own  country," 
remarked  Mrs.  Gainswoode.  "  It  requires  a  person  from  the 
north  or  west  to  enjoy  such  a  party  as  that  this  morning.  Percy 
was  delighted  with  it,  I  am  sure." 

"It  grieves  me  to  join  issue  with  your  highness,"  answered 
Percy,  who  sat  opposite  to  her;  "but  I  believe  I  have  had 
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rather  too  much  of  the  East-end  prophets  to  care  much  for 
then-  conversation.  The  intellectual  food  in  this  part  of  the 
town  is  too  strong  to  agree  for  long  with  infants." 

"  What  a  singular  being  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode.     "And  you?"  she  added,  turning  to  Lawrence. 

"  I !  Oh  !  I  cannot  go,"  he  replied.  "  I  went  this  morning 
because  my  wife  wished  to  do  so ;  but  I  really  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  attend  all  the  social  gatherings  that  may 
be  convened  in  honour  of  Ada  Perkins'  wedding." 

"  Well,  I  call  it  detestable  of  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode.  "  I  must  either  go  alone,  or  not  go  at  all,  and  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  seeing  the  East-enders  an  natnrd  for  once." 
"  Do  you  mean  in  their  attire?"  asked  Percy  Forbes. 
"No,  I  do  not  mean  in  their  attire  altogether,"  she  replied; 
"  though  that  I  dare  say  will  be  primitive  enough ;  but  I  want 
to  see  them  at  home — at  home,  as  people  never  are  except  in 
the  evenings,  under  the  gaslight.  My  dear  child,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  Olivine, "if  you  lived  as  much  among  stuck- 
up  conventional  people  out  of  whom  there  is  not  an  atom  of  fun 
to  be  got  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  as  I  do,  you,  too,  would, 
perhaps,  be  glad  of  a  litde  variety.'' 

"  1  will  go  with  you  if  you  like,"  said  Olivine,  to  Lawrence's 
intense  astonishment. 

"You  had  better  not,"  he  suggested;  but  Etta  broke  in 
with — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Barbour,  do  let  your  wife  have  an  opinion  of  her 
own  for  once.  I  think  it  charming  of  her  to  give  up  her  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  gratify  my  whim.  And  so  we  will  go  alone  and 
independent.  What  say  you,  Percy?"  and  Mrs,  Gainswoode 
glanced  at  him  sharply  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  such 
gallant  leaders,"  he  observed.  "  Will  you  be  one  of  the  party, 
Barbour  ?  " 

"  No,"  Lawrence  answered.  "  I  w-ill  do  your  work  if  you  like 
to  be  present,  though  for  what  earthly  reason  any  of  you  can 
desire  to  see  more  of  such  people  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"Which  only  shows  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Gainswoode,  opening  the  brougham  door  and  springing  out  be- 
fore anyone  could  assist  her  in  alighting.  "And  so  that  is 
settled,"  she  went  on,  speaking  to  Olivine  as  they  ascended  the 
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staircase,  "and  we  go  together,  and  remember  tea  is  to  be  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  I  intend  to  eat  shrimps  and  bread  and  butter 
in  quantity  if  those  are  the  edibles  provided.  And  I  mean  to 
dance  till  I  cannot  see,  and  sing  till  my  voice  cracks,  if  I  am 
asked  to  do  so." 

Thus  the  lady  rattled  on,  and  the  talk  was  pleasant  and  lively 
enough,  during  the  afternoon,  and  no  one  would  have  thought 
there  had  been  any  storm  in  the  morning,  so  calm  was  the  light 
resting  on  the  faces  of  the  speakers  sitting  round  the  fire,  which 
seemed  cosy  and  cheerful,  for  the  season  was  still  early  spring, 
and  cold,  though  violets  and  primroses  were  being  hawked  about 
the  streets. 

Then,  at  last.  Olivine  rose,  saying  she  would  change  her  dress; 
and  shortly  after  she  went  upstairs  Lawrence  followed  her.  For 
hours  they  had  never  been  able  to  exchange  a  word,  and  now, 
when  at  last  they  were  alone  again,  Olivine,  ready  as  such 
natures  always  are  to  blame  herself  and  make  the  first  advance 
towards  reconciliation,  said  to  him,  with  her  ann  flurg  round 
his  neckj  and  her  cheek  pressed  close  to  his — 

"Are  you  angry  with  me  still?  I  am  sorry  for  the  folly  I 
talked  this  morning,  and  I  have  done  my  best  all  day ;  I  have 
indeed." 

"  My  darling,  you  are  too  good  for  me,"  he  answered. 
"  No  !  oh,  no  !  "  she  whispered,  and  he  felt  her  tears  on  his 
cheek. 

"  But  I  say  yes,"  he  persisted,  and  in  his  words  there  was  a 
second  meaning.  She  was  too  good  for  him ;  too  good  to  com- 
prehend, to  sympathise ;  too  gentle  to  keep  him,  of  her  own 
strength,  from  the  evil  to  come. 

"  Who  told  you  anything  about  me,  Olivine  ?  "  he  went  on ; 
"  was  it  Percy  Forbes  ?  " 

"  Percy  Forbes ! "  she  repeated  in  amazement.  "  No,  certainly 
— Ada  Perkins." 

Whereupon  Lawrence,  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  relief, 
anathematised  Ada  Perkins  and  the  whole  Perkins  connection, 
the  head  of  the  house  only  excepted,  and  kissed  his  wife  again 
so  heartily  that  the  poor  little  soul,  still  clinging  to  him,  mur- 
mured, "  I  do  believe  you  love  me  best  after  all."  To  which 
he  answered,  "  Best !  ay,  five  hundred  times  best,  my  child  ! " 
and  she  had  never  the  sense  to  remember  he  had  not  added, 
*'  and  most,  too," 
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After  that  he  left  her  to  finish  her  dressing,  and  went  down 
to  the  drawing-room  again,  where  Mrs.  Gainswoode  stood  alone, 
Percy  Forbes  having  been  summoned  to  Mr.  Sondes'  apart- 
ment. 

"Why  have  you  kept  away  from  me?"  she  asked:  "why  have 
you  never  come  latterly  to  Hereford  Street?  Are  you  so  happy 
yourself,  you  have  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  one  of  the  most 
miserable  women  on  earth  ?  " 

"Is  it  not  safer?"  he  inquired.  He  had  come  straight  from 
his  wife's  room,  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  seemed  still  on  his 
arm,  the  traces  of  her  tears  were  yet  on  his  cheek ;  but  for  all 
that  he  could  not  help  the  tone  of  Etta's  voice  stealing  through 
every  secret  winding  of  his  heart.     "  Is  it  not  safer?  " 

" Safer,"  she  repeated  scoffingly;  "safer!  and  these  are  the 
creatures  we  love  ! " 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it,"  he  demanded,  "  that  I  am  now  obliged 
to  say  that  we  are  safer  apart  ?  I  would  have  married  you,  God 
and  yourself  alone  knew  how  willingly,  and  you  would  not ;  you 
preferred  wealth  to  love,  a  position  to  me;  you  chose,  and  you 
cannot  have  both." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered  sadly;  "but  you  know,  Lawrence, 
why  I  chose  ;  you  know  I  was  not  my  own  mistress  ;  you  know 
it  would  have  been  ruin  for  all  of  us  had  I  married  you,  though 
you  never  can  know — never — how  wretched  I  have  been  since; 
how  utterly  miserable  a  thing  it  is  for  a  woman  to  sell  herself 
beyond  recall." 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  stood  aloof  from  the  spot  she 
occupied,  almost  praying  that  something  would  occur  to  interrupt 
the  conversation. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause.  **  We  are  to 
reside  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years.  Who  knows  what  may 
happen  before  we  meet  again,  or  whether  we  shall  ever  meet 
again?     You  will  come  to  see  me  before  we  leave." 

"To  what  purpose?"  he  asked. 

"  To  what  purpose  ! "  she  echoed ;  "  that  I  may  bid  you  good- 
by ;  that  I  may  see  you  once  more ;  that  I  may  talk  with  you, 
the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth.  It  cannot  do  harm  to  any 
human  being.     Will  you  come,  if  only  for  half  an  hour  ?  " 

But  Lawrence  only  shook  his  head. 

"Are  you  so  fond  of  your  wife  as  all  that  comes  to?"  she 
demanded. 
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"I  have  a  wife," he  answered;  "and  though  she  is  too  good 
for  me,  I  mean  to  be  as  worthy  of  her  as  I  can." 

"A  sinner  never  can  be  worthy  of  a  saint,"  she  replied  with 
a  shght  sneer. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  even  a  sinner  may  love  \iitue,"  was  the 
retort. 

"In  the  abstract,"  she  persisted,  "but  never  as  an  actual 
presence,  Lawrence  ; "  and  before  he  knew  what  she  was  about 
to  do,  her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  face  up- 
turned to  his.  "  Lawrence,  you  have  either  lied  to  me,  or  you 
are  lying  to  yourself;  if  you  ever  love  me,  you  cannot  love 
Olivine  ;  if  you  love  her,  you  can  never  have  loved  me." 

She  was  sobbing  passionately;  she  was  kissing  him  as  a 
woman  never  can  kiss  but  one  man  on  earth ;  she  drew  his 
lips  down  to  hers,  and  pressed  her  own  to  them  over  and  over 
again. 

While  Lawrence — he  had  never  professed  to  be  more  than 
mortal,  and  this  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  ! — God 
help  him,  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  and  forgot  everything,  his 
ties  and  hers,  in  the  happiness  of  holding  her  in  that  lingering 
embrace  once  more. 

And  then,  then  at  that  veiy  moment  Olivine,  who  was  gentle 
in  her  every  movement,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  saw 
them  standing  in  the  firelight  thus;  saw  them,  he  bending  over 
her,  she  clingmg  to  him,  lip  meeting  lip,  hair  mingling  with  hair, 
hand  clasped  in  hand. 

That  w-as  enough ;  she  closed  the  door,  and  turned  blindly 
into  the  darkness  of  the  outer  apartment ;  the  light  stayed  with 
them,  the  darkness  with  her;  and  involuntarily  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  grope  her  way  into  the  passage. 

"  It  is  not  his  fault,  Mrs.  Barbour,"  whispered  Percy  Forbes, 
who,  having  followed  her  into  the  ante-chamber,  had  seen  what 
she  beheld,  and  now  caught  her  arm  and  led  her  downstairs ; 
"  I  know  her  well,  and  I  am  certain  all  this  is  her  doing,  not 
his — before  God,  not  his " 

They  were  in  the  room  where  Percy  and  she  had  stood  that 
first  night  after  her  return  from  France ;  but  now  she  sat  with 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  and  her  head  supported  by  her 
hands. 

"  Don't  tell  him — he  m-ust  never  know,"  were  the  only  words 
Percy  could  catch  for  a  minute  or  two;  then  "will  you  get  me 

2d 
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some  water?"  she  added;  and  the  hand  with  which  she  took 
the  glass  from  him  was  steadier  than  his. 

"  I  will  go  upstairs  again  now,"  she  observed,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  ring  the  bell,  please,  and  tell  Mary  to  take  lights  into  the 
drawing-room  first." 

"  You  are  a  miracle,"  Percy  Forbes  remarked ;  and  I  think 
he  was  right. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  woman  to  forgive  a  man,  when  she 
knows  how  sorely  he  has  been  tempted ;  but  it  is  a  fearful 
struggle  for  her  to  command  her  temper  when  she  only  knows 
liow  much  she  has  been  wronged. 

"How  white  j'ou  look,  child,"  Mrs.  Gainswoode  observed, 
more  than  once,  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"  I  am  tired,"  at  last  answered  the  poor  wife,  truthfully 
enough. 

"Then  let  us  get  home  at  once,"  exclaimed  Etta,  with  a 
smothered  yawn;  and  home  accordingly  they  all  proceeded, 
having  severally,  if  their  own  account  were  to  be  trusted,  en- 
joyed Mrs.  Rolte's  party  intensely. 


CHAPTER    XL  IV. 

TWO   LEASES   RUN    OUT, 

From  the  time  when  Percy  Forbes,  after  long  hesitation,  agreed 
to  leave  Reach  House  and  try  his  fortune  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
Lawrence  Barbour  proved  as  good  as  his  word,  and  tried  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  meet  his  partner's  views  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  peaceably  and  profitably  for  both. 

Never  a  man  existed  with  whom  it  was  easier  to  keep  on 
good  terms  than  Percy  Forbes.     The  same  sweet  careless  tem- 
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per  wliich  had  enabled  him  to  bear  so  many  crosses  patiently, 
rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  any  person  whose  views  were  even  ordinarily  reasonable; 
and  accordingly,  spite  of  his  fears  that  he  should  not  find  the 
path  of  commerce  quite  so  smooth  to  traverse  among  vats  and 
refming-pans  as  he  had  done  amidst  the  timber  and  masts  at 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  new  life  was  as 
pleasant  as  the  old — pleasanter,  indeed,  perhaps — for  the  pace 
was  swifter,  the  profits  by  the  way  greater. 

Mr.  Forbes  lived  on  the  premises,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  became  in  due  time  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
Never  before,  never,  had  one  of  the  parties  in  such  a  concern 
as  that  been  found  humble  enough,  or  proud  enough,  or  in- 
different enough,  or  what  you  will,  to  pitch  his  tent  in  so 
miserable  a  neighbourhood,  in  such  a  dingy,  cheerless  house. 
"  Fit  only  for  a  foreman,"  people  were  kind  enough  to  tell  him 
in  a  disparaging  sort  of  tone.  But  INIr.  Forbes  cared  very  little 
for  what  any  one  told  him ;  and  intimated,  in  his  light,  in- 
different way,  that  he  and  Mr.  Barbour  knew  what  they  were 
about,  that  they  understood  their  own  business  best,  and  that 
there  were  deep  mysteries  connected  with  sugar  refineries  in 
general,  and  their  Sugar  Refinery  in  particular,  with  the  length 
and  depth  and  height  whereof  it  was  not  for  the  ignorant  and 
uninitiated  to  meddle. 

As  for  Lawrence  Barbour,  every  odier  scheme  with  which  he 
had  been  connected,  every  other  speculation  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  was  abandoned  when  once  Percy  Forbes  agreed 
to  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  him ;  not  merely  to  the  letter  but 
in  the  spirit  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  On  the  fair  land  of  limited 
liability  he  turned  his  back,  not  without  a  sigh ;  from  every 
enterprise  he  withdrew,  spite  of  Mr.  Alwyn's  entreaties,  and 
remonstrances  and  advice  from  men  whose  opinion  he  valued 
still  more. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  him,  he  found  that  money  stuck 
to  liis  fingers  from  every  transaction.  He  got  people  to  take 
his  shares,  he  found  others  willing  to  step  in  and  fill  his  place, 
but  sdll  he  had  promised,  and  though  tempted  sorely,  he  kept 
his  promise,  and  from  the  city  El  Dorado  fied  back  to  that 
prosaic  region  where  fortunes  are  made  by  hard  work  instead  of 
by  sleight  of  hand. 

He  had  his  hopes,  no  doubt,  of  conciliating  Mr.  Sondes;  oi 
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making  a  rapid  fortune  out  of  sugars;  of  being  able  to  sit  down 
better  contented  with  his  lot  when  he  had  defied  Satan  and  cast 
the  golden  nuggets  and  the  dark-haired  enchantress  behind  him  ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sondes  resolutely  withdrew  the  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  utterly,  senselessly,  as  Lawrence  considered,  invested  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property  he  had  been  so  long  hankering 
after  at  Grays ;  while  for  the  rest  fortunes  are  not  made  in  a 
twelvemonth  out  of  a  concern  burdened  and  swamped  w'ith 
debt;  neither  in  the  case  of  a  woman  like  Etta  Gainswoode  does 
out  of  sight  always  mean  out  of  mind,  more  especially  when  the 
unloved  wife  at  home  has  her  time  fully  occupied  in  looking 
after  an  invalid,  and  cooing  over  her  first  child. 

Which  was  a  girl  and  not  a  boy,  greatly  to  the  chagrin,  not 
merely  of  Mr.  Sondes,  but  also  of  Lawrence.  The  former, 
indeed,  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  new-comer  belonging  to  the 
worthier  sex,  with  a  persistency  which  proved  a  source  of  much 
discomfort  to  Olivine ;  but  after  a  time  both  father  and  grand- 
uncle  became  reconciled  to  the  little  daughter,  who  crowed  and 
laughed  and  grew  apace,  after  a  fashion  calculated  to  delight  the 
hearts  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  the  house  with 
her. 

"  Call  her  Olivine,"  entreated  the  sick  man,  but  the  mother 
demurred,  averring  it  would  cause  a  confusion  of  names,  and 
lead  to  complications  innumerable.  Nevertheless,  at  length 
that  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  infant  introduced  to 
Christian  society  as  Olivnie  Maude. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  her  christened  '  Ada, ' "  suggested 
Olivine  to  her  husband,  a  little  mischievously,  in  answer  to 
which  he  kissed  her,  and  remarked  he  was  glad  to  see  her  old 
spirits  were  coming  back  again. 

"For  somehow,  my  dearest,"  he  remarked,  "you  have  been 
sadly  down-hearted  lately;"  whereupon  the  poor  creature  took 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  bent  her  head  over  it  to  hide  the  tears 
she  could  not  keep  from  springing.  She  had  never  told  him  a 
sentence  of  what  her  eyes  beheld  that  night — more  was  the  pity. 

What  he  said  she  felt  to  be  perfectly  true.  She  had  been 
down-hearted  and  dispirited  ;  a  dull  companion,  perhaps ;  an 
Tincheerful  wife.  She  could  not  avoid  thinking  about  her  hus- 
band's attachment   for  another  woman;  she  could  not   help 
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knowing  that,  let  his  affection  be  as  sinless  as  it  would,  it  was 
still  so  much  love  taken  from  her — so  much  slight  put  upon 
her.  Then  her  uncle's  illness  and  her  own  delicate  health. 
Yes,  she  had  been  dull,  and  stupid,  and  mopish,  but  now  a 
child  was  born  to  her  she  would  be  different,  she  resolved  she 
would. 

But  somehow,  let  her  be  as  different  as  she  would,  she  never 
could  fill  up  that  void  in  her  husband's  heart  which  had  once 
been  occupied  by  Etta  Gainswoode ;  and  after  a  few  months 
had  passed  over,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  her  worst  fears  were 
being  realised ;  that  Lawrence  did  not  love  her  as  she  loved 
him ;  that  marriage  had  not  brought  her  the  happiness  she  ex- 
pected ;  that  there  was  yet  an  inner  chamber  in  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  bound,  for  better,  for  worse,  which 
she  could  never  hope  to  enter. 

Well,  whether  the  day  be  rainy  or  sunshiny,  we  have  all  to 
get  through  the  hours  as  best  we  can ;  whether  the  biting  east 
wind  chills  us  to  the  bones,  or  the  fresh  balmy  w^est  fans  our 
temples  lovingly,  the  toil  appointed  for  us,  the  labour  set  for  us, 
the  allotted  task,  the  wearying  work,  has  to  be  perforuied ;  and 
in  like  manner,  let  a  woman's  life  be  bright  with  happiness,  or 
dull  and  dim  wath  misery,  it  has  to  be  lived — the  years  have  to 
be  got  through  somehow. 

It  is  a  philosophy  most  people  learn  as  they  walk  onwards 
towards  the  end,  that  if  the  burden  of  the  years  must  be  borne, 
it  is  well  to  carry  the  load  patiently  and  in  silence ;  but  there 
are  few  so  young  as  Olivine  was,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  who  could  accept  the  inevitable  as  meekly  as  she 
did. 

"  I  am  better  than  she  is,  at  any  rate,"  the  rebellious  little 
heart  thought  at  times,  adding  to  itself  next  minute,  "  but  then, 
if  he  does  not  believe  it,  what  is  the  use — what  is  the  use  ?  " 

She  knew  he  did  not  see  anything  of  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  but 
Olivine  gave  her  husband  little  credit  for  this,  remembering 
Etta  was  abroad,  and  thinking  Lawrence  could  not  visit  the 
siren  if  he  would. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  child  to  consider  that,  if  her  husband 
wished  to  play  truant,  France  was  not  quite  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  easily  accessible  from  England  than  otherwise. 

jMany  a  time  he  had  felt  tempted  to  make  a  business  journey 
the  excuse  for  looking  in  Etta's  face  once  more,  but  his  wife  did 
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not  know  anythiiig  either  of  the  temptation  or  the  resistance, 
and  judged  or  misjudged  him  accordingly. 

So,  Hkewise,  did  Percy  Forbes,  who,  seeing  foreign  letters 
directed  in  Etta's  well-remembered  handwriting  coming  to  the 
ofifice  for  Lawrence,  drew  his  own  conclusions  concerning  the 
position  of  affairs ;  but,  whatever  he  thought  or  surmised,  he 
kept  to  himself.  From  the  night  of  Ada  Perkins'  wedding,  j\Irs. 
Gainswoode's  name  was  never  mentioned  between  him  and 
Olivine. 

By  mutual  consent,,  as  it  seemed,  they  refrained  from  ventur- 
ing on  this  dangerous  ground,  and  so  time  went  by  till,  at  last, 
the  lease  of  the  old  house  in  Stepney  Causeway  lapsed,  and  the 
owner  intimated  his  intention  of  building  over  the  pleasant 
garden,  and  of  running  up  a  street  where  fruit-trees  had  been 
trained,  and  flowers  had  bloomed  and  withered. 
_  Where  should  they  go?  at  once  became  an  important  ques- 
tion. Grays  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year;  not,  at  least,  if  Lawrence  were  to  come  to 
business  daily;  another  house  in  Stepney  he  vowed  he  never 
would  consent  to  live  in ;  some  person  suggested  one  of  the 
stuccoed  dwellings  in  the  Commercial  Road,  or  a  genteel  semi- 
detached villa  out  at  Bow,  or  round  by  Victoria  Park,  the  very 
mention  of  which  localities  drove  Lawrence  almost  to  frenzy. 

"  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  to  look  for  a  second  floor  in  Rat- 
cliffe  Highway?  I  would  just  as  soon  live  in  one  part  of  the 
East-end  as  another." 

After  this  retort,  the  troubler  of  his  peace,  who  had  himself, 
he  declared,  as  sweet  a  place  as  the  heart  of  man  need  desire 
over  near  Hackney  Wick,  desisted  from  his  efforts,  and  merely 
ventured  to  wonder,  "  Why,  if  he  did  not  like  the  east,  he  had 
not  thought  of  going  west." 

"  Because  it  is  such  a  confounded  way  off  my  business,"  an- 
swered Lawrence ;  "  because  it  is  too  far  to  walk ;  because  I 
hate  omnibuses ;  because  I  am  scarcely  rich  enough  to  aftbrd  to 
keep  a  carriage." 

"  Has  it  never  crossed  your  mind  that  if  you  lived  up  or  down 
the  river,  you  could  get  to  London  Bridge  by  the  twoi)enny 
boat?" 

"No,"  replied  Lawrence;  **but  I  will  not  forget  the  fact 
now,"  which  he  said  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  persecutor,  aftei 
whom  he  hurled  an  imprecation  that  made  Percy  Forbes  laugh 
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outright,  and  remark  he  did  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  got  so  much  good  advice  as  his  partner,  nor  one  who  hated 
it  so  cordially. 

"  And  you  know,"  answered  Lawrence,  who  could  not  avoid 
laughing  liimself  at  his  ebullition  of  temper,  "the  beauty  of  it 
is,  Mr.  Sondes  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  leaving  Stepney 
Causeway.  He  talks  about  the  desirability  of  looking  at  othei* 
houses,  and  sympathises  with  Olivine's  distress  concerning  there 
not  being  a  place  in  which  to  give  Miss  Maude  an  airing,  but 
sure  am  I  nevertheless  that  the  old  gentleman  intends  to  end 
his  days  in  Stepney  Causeway  if  he  can." 

"I  think  you  are  right  there,"  returned  Percy;  "and  I  think 
also  that  he  will  accomplish  his  wish,  for  I  do  not  fancy  there 
is  any  present  intention  of  pulling  down  the  old  house.  Has 
Mrs.  Barbour  any  idea  of  how  ill  he  really  is?  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  lately  she  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  how 
near  the  grave  he  stands." 

"  She  had  Sherfield  down  the  other  day  to  see  him,"  answered 
Lawrence. 

"And  did  he  tell  her?"  inquired  the  other, 

"  Of  course  he  did  not,"  retorted  Lawrence,  a  little  scornfully; 
"  a  doctor  might  speak  the  truth  to  me,  or  to  you,  or  to  a  patient, 
but  he  never  would  to  a  woman  who  cries,  and  Olivine  I  know 
was  in  a  terrible  state  of  fright  and  despair  that  day.  Doctoi 
Sherfield  said  it  was  only  one  of  the  old  attacks,  and  bade  her 
not  be  uneasy,  and  praised  the  baby,  and  observed  it  was  like 
its  mother,  after  which  kind  and  polite  remarks  he  drove  away, 
leaving  my  wife  comforted.  Now  she  thinks  the  danger  is  past 
for  a  while;  and  upon  my  word,  Forbes,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  immediate  cause  for  fear.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
not  go  on  living  for  years  yet.     Do  you  ?  " 

Percy  shook  his  head.  "  Mr.  Sondes  will  never  live  through 
the  winter,"  he  remarked. 

"  Do  you  really  beheve  it?"  asked  Lawrence. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  was  the  reply;  and  Percy  Avatched  his 
partner  while  1;^  "/alked  slowly  out  of  the  counting-house,  liands 
plunged  deep  in  Jiis  pockets,  and  eyes  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
while  he  considered  \fhat  change  in  his  position  this  death  would 
bring. 

"Mr.  Sondes  strucK  v/ -fully  near  the  mark,"  thought  Percy, 
as  he  turned  to  his  work  K^h\u.    "  Thank  God  I  am  not  looking 
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for  a  legacy  from  anyone.  After  all,  there  is  an  awful  vein  of 
badness  in  the  best  specimens  of  our  humanity,  and  I  would 
not  answer  for  the  disinterestedness  of  anybody  now,  not  even 
for  my  own.  I  wonder  if,  when  I  am  old  and  feeble,  some  one 
^vill  long  to  pull  the  shoes  off  my  feet,  and  be  thinking  I  have 
worn  them  too  long  ?  It  is  for  that  end  most  probably  I  am 
now  rising  up  so  early  and  so  late  taking  rest ;  it  is  for  that  I 
am  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and  running  the  risk  of  dyspepsia 
by  working  immediately  after  dinner;  it  is  for  that,  and  not  for 
home,  or  wife,  or  child  !  I  will  leave  all  I  have  to  found  a  model 
workhouse,  or  almshouses  like  Bancroft's.  No,  I  won't,"  the 
man  added,  almost  with  a  shudder,  for  at  the  thought  of  Bancroft 
there  came  before  him  a  vision  of  that  ghastly  tomb  in  Great  St. 
Helen's,  where  lies  the  extortioner,  with  glass  over  his  face, 
crumbling  away  to  dust. 

"  I  will  garner  in  wealth,  and  then  I  will  travel  and  seek  me 
a  wife,"  he  finished  ;  but  all  the  time  he  was  sketching  a  profile 
on  his  paper  like  unto  the  profile  of  Lawrence  Barbour's  wife. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  still  Mr.  Sondes  was  no  better;  another 
week,  and  Dr.  Sherfield  assured  Lawrence  he  must  grow  worse, 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  that  already  the  patient  had  lingered 
far  beyond  the  time  he  thought  it  possible  for  him  to  survive 
when  he  saw  him  at  Reach  House. 

After  the  doctor  departed,  Olivine  came  praying  Lawrence 
to  tell  her  what  the  great  man  said.  "Will  he  soon  be  better?" 
she  asked.  "  How  long  does  Dr.  Sherfield  say  it  will  be  before 
the  effect  of  that  last  attack  passes  off?" 

"  He  does  not  know,"  her  husband  answered  vaguely. 

"  Does  not  know?  "  she  repeated.  "  How  stupid  he  must  be!" 

"  My  dear  child,  doctors  cannot  perform  miracles." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  nursing, 

and  nourishment,  more  than  medicine  ?  or  that "  she  clasped 

her  hands  together,  and  stopped  suddenly.  Something  in  the 
expression  of  Lawrence's  face  told  her  the  truth. 

"  My  love,"  he  began  ;  but  she  could  not  hear  a  word  he 
said,  her  sobs  came  so  thick  and  fast. 

"  Oh  !  Lawrence,  oh  !  Lawrence,"  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  breast,  and  cried  there,  as  though  her  henrt  were  breaking, 
just  as  she  had  cried  in  his  arms  that  night  when  she  was  still  a 
child,  and  he  a  mere  youth,  when  he  had  no  thought  of  either 
marrying  her  or  loving  Etta  Alwyn  ! 
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From  that  hour  OUvine  scarcely  ever  left  her  uncle's  side. 
Husband  and  child  seemed  for  the  time  almost  forgotten  in  her 
despairing  devotion  to  the  dying  man.  Happily,  perhaps,  for 
her,  he  was  for  long  before  his  death  almost  unconscious.  He 
had  been  so  long  on  the  journey  that  ere  he  reached  the  grave 
the  man  seemed  literally  dead.  In  his  case  there  could  be  no 
pathetic  leave-takings,  no  lingering  good-byes,  no  passionate 
farewells,  no  encouragement  to  mutual  sorrow,  no  fierce  struggle 
for  life,  no  mournful  reminiscence,  no  sadly  sweet  whisperings 
in  the  mournful  twilight,  no  talks  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night  concerning  the  far-off  land,  and  that  city  which  hath  no 
need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  no  half-spoken 
words  of  comfort  and  thankfulness,  of  fear  and  hope,  of  mortal 
ngony  and  immortal  joy. 

Watching  and  dying ;  these  two  occupations  went  on  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day ;  his  life  ebbed  out  like  the  sea,  slowly 
but  surely — so  slowly  that  Olivine  could  not  see  how  each 
moment  the  waves  were  leaving  the  sands  of  time  barer  and 
drier,  yet  so  surely,  that,  although  she  was  unable  to  tell  how 
the  tide  of  his  existence  receded  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the 
depths  of  the  great  ocean,  she  could  still  perceive  from  morning 
till  evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,  that  he  was  worse, 
that  the  dreaded  end  was  drawing  very  nigh. 

Nevertheless  when  that  end  did  come  she  failed  to  recognise 
it.  Worn  out  with  watching,  she  had  fallen  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  from  which  she  was  aroused  by  hearing  her  own  name 
spoken  twice,  softly  and  yet  distinctly. 

"  Olivine  !  "  and  her  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  For  a  moment 
she  thought  in  her  folly  that  tne  tide  might  turn  even  then. 
"  Olivine  ! "  the  sick  man  repeated. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  answered,  passing  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  on  which  he  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  window,  and  his  wasted  arms  stretched  forth  as  if  attempt- 
mg  to  grasp  something  beyond  his  reach. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  repeated,  with  a  great  terror  coming  over 
her,  for  he  never  took  any  notice  of  her  words,  nor  glanced 
towards  her,  nor  changed  his  posture  in  the  least. 

"  Olivine  ! "  and  the  voice  grew  fainter. 

"  I  am  here,  uncle  ;  what  is  it  ?  "  and  she  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  his  lips,  which  were  cold  as  ice.  "Don't  you 
know  me,  uncle?"  she  whispered:  "I  am  Olivine,"  and  she 
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waited,  and  held  her  breath,  and  Hstened,  all  in  vain.  No  sound 
broke  the  solemn  stillness  that  ensued.  The  man  was  dead, 
and  kneeling  beside  him,  Olivine  at  length  knew  it  was  not  on 
her  he  had  called,  but  rather  on  another  Olivine,  whom  it  may 
be  in  that  supreme  moment,  he,  standing  on  the  very  verge  of 
earth,  beheld  waiting  for  him  on  the  Eternal  Shores. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  PACE  INXREASES. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  own  figuiative  vine  and  fig-tree — 
Eastern  luxuries  which  were  represented  at  Old  Ford  by  a  ho]> 
plant  and  a  mulberry— Ada  Reeves  {ncc  Perkins)  had  resided  \\\ 
peace  for  four  years,  from  the  time  when,  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties  interested,  she  bestowed  herself  and  her  fortune  on 
Henry,  the  beloved  of  her  heart;  and  at  the  period  when  I 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  story  again,  she  was  fast  developinir 
into  a  fat  and  somewhat  untidy  matron,  who  remembered  evenU 
by  the  ages  of  her  children, who  occupied  herself  greatly  in  yearly 
alterations  of  the  census, — who  prided  herself  on  having  an  in- 
finitely better  house  filled  with  more  costly  furniture  than  h.ad 
ever  been  aspired  to  by  her  maternal  parent, — who  drove  out 
on  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  Whit-Mondays,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, in  "the  chaise"  with  Henry  and  her  baby, —who  went 
often  to  see  her  mother  and  criticise  the  appointments  of  Distaff 
Yard, — who  was  very  good-natured  towards  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  had  always  one  or  more  of  them  staying  with  her 
for  change  of  air, — who  still  affected  enormous  crinolines  and 
wonderful  frizettes, — who  wore  large  ear-rings  and  was  fond  of 
plaids,— who  bought  bonnets  ornamented  with  much  scarlet  lor 
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winter  wear,  and  pink  silk  bonnets  for  summer  "  outings,"  and 
who  was,  in  one  word,  a  perfectly  fair  type  of  a  class  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  London,  but  the  manners  and  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  whereof  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  su- 
perior classes,  as  the  writing  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  King's  palace,  proved  to  Belshazzar 
in  that  hour  when  he  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his 
lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

Occasionally  she  was  kind  enough  to  pay  a  visit  to  Olivine — 
indeed,  rhe  seemed  to  think  that  whenever  a  new  baby  was  old 
enough  to  be  taken  a  drive,  Mrs.  Barbour  ought  to  see  it  first : 
a  courtesy  which  Olivine  received  as  intended,  greatly  to  Mrs. 
Reeves'  contentment  and  elation  of  spirit. 

By  reason  of  these  visits  to  ''  an  old  friend  who  lived  up  at 
the  West  End,''  Ada  held  a  certain  exalted  station  among  her 
husband's  relations  and  her  own  new  acquaintances  at  Old 
Ford.  Not  to  every  one  is  it  given  to  have  "anybody  intimate" 
who  has  an  'ouse  up  nigh  the  Marble  Arch ;  neither,  as  a  rule, 
if  East  Enders  have  that  intimate,  does  such  a  fashionable  lady 
usually  request  her  unfashionable  visitor  to  have  afternoon  tea, 
and  desire  her  maid  to  see  that  the  nurse  is  made  comfortable. 

Yet  in  all  these  matters  Olivine  gratified  the  desires  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Reeves'  heart.  She  talked  to  the  babies ;  she  praised 
them  to  their  mother ;  she  hstened  to  Ada's  ecstacies ;  she  in- 
quired concerning  Mrs.  Perkins;  she  was  interested  in  Mr. 
Reeves'  business  prospects ;  she  liked  to  know  about  the  young 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  getting  on  so  well  at  school;  and 
then,  perhaps,  when  it  was  all  over — when  Mrs.  Henry  Reeves, 
having  made  her  adieux,  had  descended  to  her  cab,  and  de- 
parted to  report  at  Old  Ford  the  wonders  she  had  seen  in 
Gloucester  Street— Olivine  liked  best  of  all  going  into  her  own 
nursery,  and  taking  her  children  to  her  breast  and  thinking  how 
much  nicer  they  were  than  anybody  else's  children,  as  is  the 
way  of  mothers— God  bless  their  loving,  partial  hearts. 

Her  children  were  all  the  comfort  she  had  in  those  weary 
days  of  which  I  am  now  writing ;  over  the  record  of  which  I 
would  fain  hurry ;  for  Mr.  Sondes'  death  put  division  between 
her  husband  and  her.  From  the  hour  his  will  was  read,  Law- 
rence became  a  changed  man. 

The  will  was  this  :  Gerrard's  Hall — that  property  previously 
mentioned  as  situated  near  Grays — a  place  Lawrence  cordially 
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detested,  because  it  was  out  of  the  way,  and  somewhat  lonely, 
and  decidedly  unprofitable — to  Percy  Forbes,  sugar  refiner,  and 
Gabriel  King,  lawyer,  in  trust,  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of 
his  beloved  niece  Olivine  Barbour,  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life.  After  whicli  said  property  was  to  pass  to  the 
eldest  son  of  his  said  niece,  or  failing  such  son,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  said  Olivine's  decease. 
And  further,  Mr.  Sondes  devised  all  the  money,  and  houses, 
and  lands,  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  should  be  seised, 
"to  his  said  beloved  niece  Olivine  Barbour,  under  restrictions 
and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  namely — "  These  con- 
ditions being  utterly  to  deprive  Lawrence  of  all  hope  or  chance 
of  ever  being  a  penny  the  better  for  his  Avife's  property. 

He  was  "cut  out"  in  fact,  as  he  put  it  to  Mr.  Perkins.  Where- 
upon his  kinsman  remarked, ^ — ■ 

"  I  suppose  you  did  not  marry  her  for  her  money  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Lawrence  in  his  rage;  "but,  by ,  if  I 

had  thought  it  would  liave  been  this  way,  I  would  have  asked 
the  first  beggar  I  met  in  the  street  to  marry  me  sooner  than  Mr. 
Sondes'  niece." 

And  he  said  hard  things  to  Olivine  herself,  who  ran  off 
straightway  to  Percy  Forbes,  asking  him  whether  she  could  not 
give  Lawrence  the  whole  of  her  fortune. 

"  You  cannot,  Mrs.  Barbour,"  he  answered ;  "  that  was  the 
reason  of  your  uncle's  will " 

"  Poor  uncle  ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  then  fell  to  sobbing,  till 
Percy  wished  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money  in  the  world 
— at  least  "not  for  women  to  have  to  do  with,"  he  corrected 
himself 

"  I  certainly  think  you  ought  to  have  had  a  portion  of  that 
money,"  he  said  to  Lawrence  on  one  occasion. 

"Among  you,  you  have  taken  d d  good  care  I  should 

not  be  much  the  better  for  marrying  an  heiress,"  retorted  Law- 
rence, who  could  be  vehement  enough  now  the  drag  on  his 
temper  was  removed  by  Mr.  Sondes'  death ;  and  this  idea  was 
nourished  by  Etta  Gainswoode,  who^  on  the  very  day  of  the 
funeral,  wrote  entreating  her  old  lover  to  come  to  her  "  imme- 
diately." 

"For  my  father  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke,"  explained  the 
distracted  fair;  "and  my  husband  is  dangerously  ill.  Come  at 
once,  if  you  can  come  at  all."     To  which  request  Lawrence, 
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nothing  loth,  acceded ;  and  found,  wlien  he  arrived  at  MaUing- 
ford,  that  Etta  desired  he  should  attend  to  numberless  matters 
of  business  for  her. 

"  With  all  those  companies,  you  see,"  she  said,  "my father  is 
connected,  you  must  keep  matters  right  for  him  till  he  is  a  little 
better.  Will  you,  for  the  sake  of  old  times?"  she  added,  with 
the  same  bewitching  smile,  with  the  same  irresistible  manner, 
which  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction  in  days  gone  by. 

What  passed  at  Mallingford  between  them,  Olivine  drove 
herself  almost  wild  by  conjecturing;  and  yet  it  was  all  harmless 
enough. 

A  few  words  of  hopeless  attacliment;  a  few  sighs  over  the 
inevitable ;  a  i^w  words  of  sympathy ;  of  anger  at  Mr.  Sondes' 
injustice;  of  wonder  at  Olivine  for  not  having  insisted  on  things 
being  different;  a  few  kisses  ;  a  tender  leave-taking  :  these  were 
all ;  and  yet,  though  all,  these  were  sufficient  for  much  harm  to 
come  out  of  them  afterwards. 

A  narrow  hall  may  lead  into  a  spacious  house  ;  through  a  very 
small  crack  a  great  stream  can  force  its  way.  And  so,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  Olivine  had  cause  for  her  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days. 

Even  when  a  wife  is  loved,  there  is  oftentime  food  for  jealousy; 
and  here  the  wife  had  never  been  loved,  alas  for  the  young 
creature  who  was  now,  for  the  second  time,  a  mother. 

"  And  he  has  never  seen  you  yet,  darling,"  she  sobbed  over 
the  child,  another  girl,  who  was  born  while  Lawrence  still  lin- 
gered on  at  INIallingford. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  a  boy,  for  your  sake,"  she  remarked, 
deprecatingly,  when  at  length  he  returned  to  Stepney  Causewa)'. 

"What  can  it  matter?'  was  the  reply.  '"'Son  or  daughter, 
your  uncle  has  taken  care  thev  shall  not  go  through  life  penni- 
less." 

"  And  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  know  they  are  amply  provided 
for?"  Olivine  inquired,  timidly. 

"  Not  to  me,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  never  pleasant  to  a  man 
to  feel  wife  and  children  are  entirely  independent  of  him." 

And  so  the  breach  went  on  widening,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  month  to  month. 

Lawrence  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  place  at  Grays; 
but,  declaring  he  would  rather  live  in  his  "own  house,"  moved 
his  wife  and  family  to  Gloucester  Street,  Portman  Square,  and 
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only  suffered  Olivine  to  visit  her  property  at  rare  and  uncertain 
intervals. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  to  him,"  Mrs.  Barbour  re- 
marked, over  and  over  again,  to  Percy  Forbes,  who  of  necessity 
saw  much  of  her  in  those  days ;  "  he  seems  so  strange  and  so 
altered  ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  can  get  speaking  to  him,  Mr. 
Forbes,  he  is  so  much  occupied  at  your  detestable  refiner}'." 

"  Pray  do  not  call  our  gold  mine  ugly  names,"  Percy  entreated, 
and  so  turned  the  conversation  aside.  Well  he  knew  it  was  not 
business— at  least,  not  any  legitimate  business — which  kept 
Lawrence  away  from  home,  but  rather  in  the  mornings  Mr. 
Ahvyn's  affairs,  and  in  the  evenings  Etta  Gainswoode,  who  re- 
turned to  Hereford  Street  six  months  after  Mr.  Sondes'  death, 
a  wealthy,  handsome  widow. 

Those  were  the  days  in  v/hich  Mr.  Forbes  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  agree  with  his  partner  Barbour,  in  which  every  ncAv 
invention  the  mind  of  man  devised  was  tried  on  the  sugars 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  declared  to  have  failed  simply  be- 
cause Percy  was  ignorant,  or  prejudiced,  or  old-fashioned,  or  a 
simpleton. 

"  If  I  could  have  cleared  off  those  mortgages,"  Lawrence  ex- 
claimed one  day,  "  you  should  have  seen  what  pushing  a  busi- 
ness along  really  is." 

"I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  trade  we  are  doing,  if  you 
would  but  let  well  alone,"  answered  his  partner. 

"  Because  you  are  content  to  drone  on  all  your  life,  making 
just  enough  to  buy  butter  for  your  bread.  As  for  me,  I  must 
make  some  change.  I  cannot  go  on  feeling  my  wife  is  richer 
than  myself — feeling  this  cursed  concern  will  never  give  me 
the  chance  of  growing  wealthy  like  other  men.  Look  at  Mr. 
Alwyn  ;  why,  he  has  coined,  literally  coined,  the  last  five  years  ; 
and  if  I  had  the  value  of  my  share  here  I  could  do  as  well.  I 
wish  I  was  clear  of  this  concern." 

"  You  can  be  clear  in  a  week,"  answered  Percy  Forbes. 
*'  Lately  it  has  not  been  either  any  great  pleasure  or  any  great 
help  having  you  for  a  partner.  Excepting  to  interfere,  and  cause 
some  disagreement,  you  have  never  for  months  past  entered 
the  place.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  before  I  ever  left  Reach 
Works  ;  but  you  refused  to  listen  to  any  objection.  Now  that 
I  am  here,  however  —  now  that  I  have  put  every  sixpence  I 
possess  in  the  world  into  the  concern,  and  given  my  time  and 
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labour  to  extending  our  connection,  I  have  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  place  to  you.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  profits  we  divide  —  if  you  think  you  can  do  better 
with  your  money  elsewhere — take  your  money  and  go.  Only, 
if  you  decide  to  stay,  I  tell  you  I  will  not  have  the  method  ot 
manufacture  changed  every  week.  You  are  a  very  clever  man, 
I  know,  but  upon^ny  soul,'  it  has  seemed  to  me  lately  that  you 
are  a  clever  man  gone  mad." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  could  pay  m.e  out?"  asked  Law- 
rence, ignoring  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Forbes'  sentence. 

"  Yes,  within  a  week." 

"With  my  wife's  money,  I  suppose,"  conjectured  Lav/rence, 
with  a  bitter  oath.  "You  did  a  fine  thing  for  yourself  when 
you  dictated  the  terms  of  that  will,  and  got  the  entire  control 
of  Mrs.  Barbour's  fortune." 

Very  deliberately  Percy  Forbes  rose  from  his  desk,  and  seized 
his  partner  by  the  throat. 

"  Will  you  apolopjse?"  he  said  ;  and  he  shook  Lawrence  as 
a  dog  might  shake  a  rat. 

"  No,"  Lawrence  gasped,  and  he  struck  Percy  a  blow  across 
the  face  with  all  his  might. 

''Take  the  consequences,  then,"  answered  the  other,  and  he 
dragged  him  out  of  the  counting-house  and  down  the  steps  lead- 
ing'into  the  yard,  and  along  the  yard  towards  the  great  gates. 

"  Open  them,"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  addressing  one  of  the  work- 
men, and  pointing  to  the  gates. 

"  Do  at  your  peril,"  shouted  Lawrence,  struggling  to  release 
himself  from  Percy's  grasp. 

By  this  time  nearly  every  person  employed  on  the  premises 
had  rushed  down  into  the  yard  to  see  Avhat  was  the  matter, 
and  a  dozen  people  now  sprang  forward  to  do  Percy's  bidding. 

"Are  you  all  cowards ?" cried  Lawrence;  "don't  you  see  the 
fool  is  killing  me?"  and  he  made  another  desperate  effort, 
whilst  a  few  of  the  men  came  forward  to  his  assistance. 

"  Stand  back,"  cried  Percy,  at  this  juncture.  "  Stand  back, 
I  am  not  hurting  him ;  though  if  I  were,  he  would  be  only  get- 
ting his  deserts ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  dragged  him  on  over  the 
stones  towards  the  gates,  which  were  now  unlocked. 

"  Go  for  the  police  ! "  ordered  Lawrence. 

"  Go  for  them  yourself,"  retorted  Percy,  "  and  remember  it  is 
only  for  your  wife's  sake  I  have  refrained  from  kicking  you  off 
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the  premises ;"  and  with  that  he  pushed  his  partner  into  the 
street,  and  closed  the  gates  upon  him. 

"Give  me  the  keys,"  he  said.     "Now,  where  is  Flynton?" 

With  a  pale,  scared  face,  the  foreman  stepped  forward. 

"Stop  all  work  as  soon  as  possible,"  went  on  Mr.  Forbes, 
"and  let  the  men  go  home.  The  Refinery  is  closed  till  some 
arrangement  about  its  future  management  can  be  come  to  be- 
tween Mr.  Barbour  and  me." 

Never  in  Goodman's  Fields  had  any  occurrence — not  even  a 
murder — taken  place  which  caused  so  much  excitement  as  this 
quarrel  at  the  Eagle  Refinery.  At  least  a  hundred  versions  of 
it  were  circulated ;  and  many  men,  honourable  and  of  good 
standing  in  the  City,  came  to  remonstrate  with  Percy  Forbes  on 
the  scandal  he  had  occasioned,  and  oftering  to  try  to  arrange 
matters  (as  they  put  it)  between  him  and  his  partner. 

To  these  friendly  offers,  however,  Percy  returned  but  one 
answer:  he  was  sorry  for  his  violence,  but  yet,  under  similar 
provocation,  he  could  not  say  that  he  should  not  again  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  Mr.  Barbour  were  willing  to  retract  his 
words,  he,  Mr.  Forbes,  would  apologise  for  the  force  he  had 
employed;  but  fellow- workers  they  could  never  be  more. 

He  was  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  either  leave  the  concern  altogether,  or  else  pay  Mr. 
Barbour  whatever  sum  the  gentlemen  they  might  respectively 
name  should  consider  fair. 

He  felt  it  was  a  bad  business,  but  he  considered  what  had 
occurred  unavoidable.  He  had  never  wished  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Barbour,  but  the  thing  was  forced  on  him.  He 
had  no  objection  to  shake  hands  with  his  late  partner,  but  he 
thought  his  late  partner  would  greatly  object  to  shake  hands 
with  him. 

In  this  last  supposition,  however,  Percy  found  he  was  mis- 
taken. Influenced  probably  by  the  advice  of  friends,  and  by 
the  intense  desire  he  felt  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  City 
circles,  Lawrence,  after  some  time,  agreed  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  reconciliation.  He  withdrew  the  accusation  which 
had  irritated  Mr.  Forbes  ;  and  Mr.  Forbes,  on  his  part,  expressed 
his  regret  for  having  given  way  to  temper.  Then  Sir  Thomas 
Jonson,  Knight  and  Wharfinger,  in  whose  office  these  little 
amenities  took  place,  entreated  his  dear  young  friends  to  shake 
hands,  which  his  friends  did,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  two 
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children  Avho  have  been  tlireatened  with  condign  punishment  if 
they  refuse  to  kiss  and  be  good. 

How  far  this  reconciUation  was  to  be  rehed  on  may  neverthe- 
less be  guessed  from  two  or  three  words  that  passed  between 
the  pair  while  they  walked  together  through  the  outer  office. 

"  You  have  beaten  me  so  far,  I  suppose  you  think,"  Lawrence 
said  in  a  low,  angry  whisper;  "but  I  have  got  my  head  now, 
thank  Heaven,  and  we  shall  see  which  of  us  will  reach  the 
winning-post  first." 

"  Is  it  a  challenge?"  asked  Percy  fiercely. 

"  If  you  like  to  take  it  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  the  bet?"  demanded  the  other. 

He  never  could  tell  what  made  the  words  pass  his  lips,  but 
they  did  for  all  that. 

"  My  life  against  a  thousand  pounds,"  retorted  Lawrence. 

"  What  may  you  estimate  the  value  of  your  life  at  ?  "  demanded 
Percy. 

"  Not  much ;  but  just  at  this  much  —  I  will  either  die  or 
win." 

"  I  wish  you  would  die,"  thought  Percy  Forbes,  after  they 
parted ;  "  and  as  for  the  winning-post,  you  have  got  my  prize 
already." 

From  that  moment,  however,  the  two  men  worked  as  they 
had  never  worked  before.  The  Eagle  Refinery  was  almost 
forced  to  return  higher  profits  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 
The  Distaff  Yard  concern  was  driven  along  the  road  to  wealth, 
fresh  blood  being  infused  into  it  by  increased  capital,  by  cease- 
less supervision. 

Even  Mr.  Perkins  began  in  those  days  to  dream  dreams ; 
and  taking  up  his  parable,  prophesied  about  his  dying  a  great 
man  yet. 

And  not  in  Distaff  Yard  only  did  Lawrence  make  himself 
busy.  He  had  got  his  head,  so  he  said,  and  as  a  spirited  horse 
released  from  control  gallops  madly  on  over  every  obstacle,  so 
in  those  days  Lawrence  ran  a  course  of  speculation  through 
which  nothing  but  his  own  clear  intellect,  his  indomitable  per- 
severance, and  his  amazing  good  fortune  could  have  carried  him 
safely. 

^Vhere  oilier  riders  would  have  been  afraid  to  leap,  he  still 
came  down  sound  and  prosperous  on  the  other  side.  His  house 
in  Gloucester  Street  was  the  resort  of  men  who  had  schemes  to 
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float,  of  capitalists  who  desired  to  make  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more. 

It  was  a  mad  Ufe,  but  one  just  suited  to  Lawrence's  nature 
for  all  that. 

He  could  see  the  growth  of  his  wealth,  could  tell  the  extent 
of  his  gains  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour.  Never 
but  once  did  he  get  a  check.  There  came  a  sudden  call  for 
money,  and  every  hundred  he  had  was  locked  up  fast. 

"  I  think  Olivine  could  get  the  amount  I  need  for  me,  if  she 
liked,"  he  thought;  and  accordingly  he  jumped  into  a  Hansom 
cab  and  drove  off  to  the  Fen  church  Street  Station,  whence  he 
took  train  for  Grays,  anathematising  the  slow  rate  at  which  the 
engine  steamed  along  as  it  lingered  along  the  marshes  and 
stopped  at  every  little  village  by  the  way. 

Gerrard's  Hall  lay  back  in  the  country  some  miles  from  Grays, 
and  after  he  left  the  train,  Lawrence  had  first  to  wait  for  a  fly 
being  got  ready,  and  then  to  endure  that  tranquil,  lame  mode 
of  progression  which  old  country  horses  delight  in— till,  his 
patience  being  at  length  exhausted,  he  stopped  "the  conveyance, 
and  saying  he  could  walk  quicker,  alighted  and  pursued  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  on  foot. 

Although  Lawrence  had  never  liked  Gerrard's  Hall,  it  was  a 
very  lovely  residence,  with  long  avenues  of  trees  stretching  away 
oyer  the  park,  with  sunny  gardens,  with  sloping  lawns,  with  great 
vistas  of  wilderness  and  pasture,  where  cattle  grazed  in  a  state 
of  perfect  happiness  and  peace ;  and  something  of  all  this  struck 
him,  perhaps,  as  he  entered  the  domain,  and  contrasted  the 
silence  and  repose  around  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  great 
city  he  had  just  left. 

In  one  of  the  grassy  avenues  he  beheld  Olivine  and  the 
children,  who,  at  siglit  of  their  father,  broke  out  into  tumultuous 
screams  of  delight,  and  rushed  towards  him  at  tlie  top  of  tlicir 
speed.  They  were. both  such  tiny  creatures,  that  Olivine  could 
have  kept  up  with  them  easily,  had  she  chosen  to  do  so,  but 
the  days  were  gone  in  which  she  had  hastened  to  meet  her  hus- 
band. There  had  come  that  between  them  which  was  break- 
ing her  heart— knowledge  on  her  part  of  his  utter  want  of  affec- 
tion for  her — of  his  devoted  attachment  to  another  woman. 

He  had  said  hard  things  to  her— he  had  been  cruel  and 
unkind ;  he  had  told  her  how  little  it  signified  to  him  wliere  she 
lived,  since  by  her  senseless  jealousy  she  banished   the  only 
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friends  he  had  in  the  world  from  his  house.  She  had  wept  her 
tears,  she  had  made  her  protest ;  when  he  did  at  intervals  come 
to  Gerrard's  Hall,  there  was  no  companionship  nor  confidence 
between  them. 

"It  will  all  come  right  some  day,"  Percy  Forbes  assured  her; 
but  she  had  almost  ceased  hoping  that  I,awrence  would  ever  be 
kind  and  tender  to  her  again. 

And  yet  as  she  drew  nearer  to  the  place  where  he  stood 
caressing  his  children,  a  sudden  ray  of  sunshine  fell  across  her 
heart.  He  came  forward  witli  such  a  pleasant  smile,  his  manner 
was  so  almost  loving ;  he  looked  around  the  lawn,  witli  so 
changed  and  altered  an  expression,  that  the  young  thing's  heart 
beat  faster,  thinking  Percy's  words  were  going  to  come  true  at 
last — that  Lawrence  was  getting  tired  of  strange  homes  and 
strange  faces,  and  had  come  back  to  her  to  rest. 

"Lawrence,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  ventured;  "I  have 
been  so  lonely.  It  is  three  whole  weeks  since  you  were  down 
before — three  whole  weeks,  my  darling,"  and  she  slipped  her 
hand  into  his,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  nestled  close  to  him  in  a  manner  half  confiding,  half  fearful; 
while  he  answered — 

"  Well,  it  shall  not  be  three  weeks  again,  Olivine."  At  which 
assurance  she  smiled  hopefully,  and  carrying  his  hand  to  her  lips, 
kissed  it,  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  and  complimentary  assu- 
rance, that  for  her  to  touch  his  hand  with  her  lips  was  but 
wasting  their  sweetness. 

And  the  sunshine  lay  in  great  patches  on  the  grass,  and  the 
trees  waved  their  branches  over  the  pair,  and  the  children 
toddled  on  together  hand-in-hand  towards  the  house,  and 
Olivine's  soul  was  so  full  of  happiness,  she  scarce  knew  how  to 
contain  herself 

"  Will  you  send  the  children  away,  Olivine  ?  "  he  said,  as  they 
entered  the  pleasant  drawing-room,  with  its  wonderful  ceiling, 
and  gilt  and  painted  coats-of-arms,  which  had  struck  Mr.  Sondes' 
fancy  more  than  anything  else  about  the  house — "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  particularly." 

"  What  is  the  matter — is  anything  wrong  ?  "  she  asked,  moving 
towards  the  bell-rope ;  there  came  a  sudden  cloud  across  the 
sky  at  the  moment — the  sun  went  in — and  it  seemed  to  Olivine 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gladness  faded  out  of  her  heart  like- 
wise.    "Is  anything  wrong?" 
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"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  only  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour." 

"It  is  money,  then?"  she  said  ;  and  she  bade  the  children 
run  away  to  meet  their  nurse,  while  she  herself  recrossed  the 
room,  and,  taking  a  chair  near  her  husband,  waited  to  hear  what 
he  needed. 

"  A  mere  trifle,"  he  told  her.  "  She  could  get  Forbes  to  sell 
out  for  a  sliort  time.  She  should  have  the  whole  amount  back 
in  three  months  at  latest,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort 
to  him  possible— prevent  his  having  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  raise 
the  required  sum."  And  so  he  ran  on  rapidly  and  kindly  enough, 
while  she  listened  like  one  in  a  dream,  with  one  thought  beatmg 
into  her  brain,  till  she  felt  almost  mad  :  "  He  would  not  have 
come  had  he  not  needed  this  money.  He  would  not  have 
come."  And  when  he  ended — when  he  paused  for  her  to 
answer,  out  of  her  very  disappointment  there  came  the  cry, 
"Oh!  I  wish  I  had  never  had  a  penny  in  the  world,  then  I 
might  have  been  married  for  myself,  and  not  for  my  fortune  !  " 

"And  who  dare  say  I  married  you  for  your  fortune!"  de- 
manded Lawrence. 

"  I  do,"  she  returned  ;  "  I  say  you  never  loved  me.  I  say 
you  like  the  very  ground  another  woman  walks  on.  I  say  you 
have  been  repenting  your  marriage  to  me  every  day  since  she 
was  left  a  widow,  and  that  I  would  rather  you  went  and  lived  witli 
her  altogether  than  only  come  to  me  when  you  want  something 
— than  only  speak  kind  words  to  me  when  you  have  an  object 
to  gain." 

'"'  Have  I  not  warned  you.  Olivine,  that  I  do  not  choose  Mrs. 
Gainswoode's  name  to  be  mentioned  between  us?"  he  asked, 
sternly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  shall  mention  it  if  I  choose,  and  I  shall  say  what 
I  please  concerning  her.  She  has  taken  you  from  me ;  what- 
ever poor  measure  of  love  you  once  gave  me  she  has  stolen 
away.  If  she  had  let  you  alone,  I  think  you  might  have  loved 
me— I  think  you  might." 

"You  are  a  reasonable  woman,"  remarked  her  husband; 
"and  you  evince  at  times  a  charming  temper.  This  storm  is 
apparently  about  nothing  except  the  few  thousands  of  which  I 
stand  in  need — a  trumpery  sum  that,  if  I  were  to  go  and  ask 
Mrs.  Gainswoodc  to  adsance  mc,  she  would  sell  her  jewels  rather 
than  refuse." 

"  Then  you  had  better  go  and  ask  her,"  retorted  Olivine ; 
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"for  you  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  or  to  wiihliokl.  If 
you  think  Mrs.  Gainswoode  so  mucli  more  liberal  than  your  own 
wife,  why  do  you  come  to  me  at  all  ?  why  do  you  not  stay  with 
her  entirely?" 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying,  Olivine  ?  "  he  inquired  ; 
"  do  you  not  know  that,  let  our  married  life  have  been  miser- 
able as  it  may,  I  have  at  any  rate  remained  faithful  to  you  ?  " 

"  Then  you  might  as  well  not  have  been  faithful,''  Olivine 
answered. 

"  That  is  what  I  have  often  thought  myself,"  he  replied  ;  and 
he  left  the  room  and  the  house,  and  went  straight  back  to 
London. 

It  was  some  time  before  Olivine  could  realise  to  herself  that 
he  was  actually  gone  ;  but  when  she  had  searched  the  house  and 
the  grounds,  and  heard  moreover  from  one  of  the  men  that  he 
had  met  Mr.  Barbour  half-way  on  his  road  to  Grays,  a  terrible 
repentance  came  over  her,  and  she  sent  a  special  messenger  off 
to  town  with  two  notes,  one  for  Percy  Forbes,  praying  him  to 
come  to  her — another  to  Lawrence,  saying  she  was  sorry,  and 
begging  him  to  return. 

When  the  messenger  returned,  he  said  both  J\lr.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Barbour  were  out,  but  that  he  had  left  the  notes. 

Next  day  Mr.  Forbes  appeared  at  Gerrard's  Hall,  listened  to 
all  Olivine  had  to  say,  and  then  remarked  he  was  willing  to  do 
what  he  could,  but  that  he  thought  all  their  endeavours  would 
be  useless,  as  he  understood  Lawrence  had  gone  to  Paris  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  some  great  capitalist  with  whom  he  was 
connected. 

In  the  middle  of  their  conversation  Mrs.  Perkins  was  an- 
nounced ;  she  came  in  weeping,  and  called  Olivine  a  "  poor 
dear"  and  an  "innocent  lamb."  She  kissed  her  very  vehemently, 
and  then  sat  down  and  sighed.  Utterly  regardless  of  Mr. 
Forbes'  presence,  and  of  the  signs  that  gentleman  was  making 
to  her,  she  said  she  had  come  out  straight  away  because  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Barbour's  poor  'art  to 
have  somebody  she  could  speak  to. 

"  And  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear,  we  all  feels  for  you,"  went 
on  this  Job's  comforter.  "When  'Enery  Reeves  told  Josiah 
about  it,  he  went  out  of  the  yard  like  a  man  possessed." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  talking  of,  INIrs.  Perkins?" 
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asked  Olivine.  "Mr.  Forbes,  what  is  the  matter  —  has  Mrs. 
Perkins  gone  mad  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  I  ain't  mad,  though  I  wisli  I  was  for  your  sake,"' 
Mrs.  Perkins  made  answer,  though  Percy  Forbes  motioned  her 
not  to  speak. 

"  And  so  you  don't  know,  you  poor  lamb,  with  a  couple  of, 
so  to  say,  fatherless  children  ?  My  dear,  your  husband 's  off  to 
France  with  Mrs.  Gainswoode." 

"It  is  not  true!"  Olivine  cried,  rising,  as  though  she  could 
refute  the  slander  better  standing. 

"  Well,  if  it  ain't,  then  all  I  can  say  is  'Enery  Reeves  saw 
them  going  off  by  the  Dover  and  Calais  express,  first-class,  with 
his  own  two  eyes." 

"And  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  then,  I  wish  he  had  been 
born  blind,"  exclaimed  Percy,  as  he  caught  Olivine  in  his  arms. 
"  She  has  fainted,"  he  added. 

"  Poor  dear,  she  '11  have  to  come  out  of  that  and  know  the 
worst,"  moralised  Mrs.  Perkins ;  and  INIrs.  Perkins'  prophecy 
proved  true.  Olivine  had  to  come  back  to  life  and  face  the 
long,  lonely,  hopeless  months,  during  which  she  heard  nothing 
of  Lawrence  —  during  which  she  lived  in  desolate  state  in  the 
home  her  uncle's  v/ealth  had  provided  for  her. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  EXPECTED. 

Time  went  by,  and  still  there  came  to  Gerrard's  Hall  no  tidings 
of  Lawrence  Barbour.  Had  his  place  never  known  him — had 
he  never  married  a  wife — had  children  never  been  born  to  him, 
he  could  not  have  dropped  out  of  his  old  haunts  more  com- 
pletely. 
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Never  in  banks  or  warehouses  was  he  now  beheld;  never  did 
he  bend  his  steps  due  East  and  hold  discourse  with  Mr.  Per- 
kins about  the  best  means  to  cheat  the  analysers  —  about  the 
safest  mode  of  manufacturing  some  fresh  counterfeit. 

When  he  had  come  into  the  City  he  drove  there  in  a  brougham, 
and  hurried  from  carriage  to  office  like  a  man  in  dread  of  being 
arrested.  When  he  walked  about  the  West  Snd,  he  chose  unfre- 
quented streets  and  silent  squares.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  avoid  doing  so,  not  an  hour  would  he  have  stayed  on 
English  ground. 

Abroad  he  could  forget  his  sin ;  at  home  it  seemed  con- 
tinually to  be  staring  him  in  the  face.  "  You  have  deserted 
your  wife ! "  the  very  newsboys  seemed  to  shout  in  his  ear. 
"What  about  Olivine?  "his  conscience  never  ceased  whisper- 
ing ;  "  is  this  the  way  in  which  you  fulfil  your  promise  ?  Do 
you  forget  it  ?  You  said  you  would  be  all  to  her — all  her  dead 
uncle  was.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  your  wife  ?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  have  heard  from  her?  What  is  she  doing 
— what  is  she  thinking — what  is  she  suffering  ?"  and  then  Law- 
rence turned  fiercely  on  his  second  self,  and  bade  it  be  still. 
"  She  is  happier  without  me,"  he  decided.  "  She  has  her  for- 
tune— her  children.  If  she  wanted  to  hear  from  me  she  would 
write ;  as  it  is,  not  a  line — no,  not  one." 

After  awhile  the  whim  seized  him  that  he  would  go  and  see 
his  father— the  old  man  whom  he  had  long  neglected,  and  he 
started  accordingly  for  MalUngford,  only  to  find  when  he  arrived 
there  the  Clay  Farm-house  shut,  and  no  one  living  in  it  except 
a  care-taker. 

"  Mr.  Barbour  was  gone,"  this  person  said ;  "  gone  with  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  mourning,  who  came  down  one  day  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  back  to  London  with  her.  Mr.  Barbour 
had  been  very  ill,"  the  man  further  informed  Lawrence,  "  and 
my  Lord  Lallard  had  ridden  over  to  inquire  about  him  regular, 
and  had  sent  his  own  carriage  to  take  him  and  the  young  lady 
to  the  station." 

"And  my  brother?"  Lawrence  inquired. 

"  He  was  here  in  the  summer  time,  sir,  but  I  have  not  seen 
him  since.  They  do  say  as  how  he  is  going  to  be  married,  but 
like  as  not  it  is  only  talk." 

"  Why  was  I  not  told  of  my  father's  illness  and  removal  ? " 
Lawrence  angrily  exclaimed. 
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"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  sir,"  answered  the  man;  "only  I 
did  hear  him  say  something  about  casting  you  off  as  he  did  the 
earth  of  Mallingford.  He  was  in  a  terrible  state,  but  the  young 
lady  cried  and  took  on  so  dreadful,  that  he  gave  in  at  last ;  and 
that  was  all,  sir — that  was  all,  indeed." 

Having  culled  which  pleasant  herbs  to  flavour  the  dish  of  his 
life  for  a  day  or  two,  Lawrence  walked  back  to  the  station,  where 
he  met  Lord  Lallard  face  to  face. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  his  lordship  would  have  greeted 
his  old  acquaintance  cordially,  but  now  he  merely  bowed  coldly 
to  the  younger  man,  and  sedulously  avoided  taking  his  seat  in 
the  carriage  Lawrence  selected;  while  the  rector,  who  came 
bustling  on  to  the  platform  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  started, 
and  exchanged  confidences  with  Lord  Lallard  before  subsiding 
into  a  second-class  compartment,  as  befitted  his  means  rathe'r 
than  his  inchnation,  declined  to  see  his  old  pupil  at  all.  Law- 
rence, as  a  repentant  prodigal,  might  have  been  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  considered  interesting.  The  picture  of  a  sinner 
eating  husks  and  tending  swine,  clothed  in  vile  raiment,  has 
ever  had  charms  for  those  who  are  averse  to  the  idea  of  vice 
lording  it  in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  but  this  sinner  not  merely 
was  above  husks,  but  travelled  first-class,  and  had  his  "Times'' 
and  a  railway  rug,  and  happened  to  be  very  well  clad  indeed  : 
for  all  of  which  reasons  the  rector  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  him 
by,  and  Lawrence  never  blamed  him  for  his  neglect. 

He  picked  no  quarrel  wiih  the  world  in  those  days  for  its 
treatment  of  him.  Rather,  perhaps,  tliouglr  its  coldness  was  as 
salt  rubbed  into  an  open  wound,  he  thought  better  of  the  world 
than  he  had  ever  done. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  found  that  money  was  not 
everything  —  that  it  could  not  purchase  everything — that,  al- 
though it  might  gild  the  extei-ior  of  vice,  it  could  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  honest  men  and  honest  women,  make  vice  appear  like 
virtue. 

Now  he  was  wealthy — now  ire  was  regarded  by  commercial 
circles  as  one  of  fortune's  favourites.  Since  he  parted  company 
with  Percy  Forbes  lie  had  touched  nothing  but  what  repaid  him 
three  or  four  hundrecl  per  cent.  At  last  he  had  found  the  true 
El  Dorado— the  alchemist's  secret.  Under  his  touch,  the  most 
unpromising  ventures  became  perfect  mines  of  gold.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  luck]'  man— one  of  those  with  whom  the  former 
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Rothschild  would  have  loved  to  be  associated.  Speculators 
sought  him,  capitalists  bore  him  oft"  in  triumph  to  dinner,  clerks 
were  deferential  to  him,  plodding  business-folks  discoursed  to 
one  another  of  Lawrence  Barbour's  rise,  and  sighed.  How  he 
had  entered  London  at  twenty  without  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket, 
and  risen  long  before  middle-age  to  the  position  he  had  attained 
— these  things  were  talked  of  in  omnibus  or  steamer,  in  count- 
ing-houses and  coftee-rooms ;  and  yet — the  old  friends  who  had 
given  him  their  hands  and  bade  him  God  speed  in  the  days  of  his 
struggling  apprenticeship  to  business,  would  scarcely  acknow- 
ledge him  now. 

lie  had  sinned,  and  not  even  his  reputed  wealth  could  cover 
that  sin  away  from  the  sight  of  those  in  whose  eyes  most  of  all 
he  desired  to  stand  well. 

These  things  passed  through  Lawrence's  mind  as  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station,  and  sped  away  past  ^lallingford  End, 
and  so  on  to  London. 

There  were  two  strangers  in  the  same  compartment  with  him 
who  had  journeyed  from  farther  down  the  line,  and  when  the 
woods  of  Mallingford  came  in  sight,  the  pair  began  talking  of 
the  property  and  its  recent  occupier. 

The  Barbours,  Mr.  Alwyn,  Mr.  Gainswoode,  all  these  persons 
were  discussed  as  people  do  discuss  such  matters,  heedless  of 
who  may  be  listening;  and  by  degrees  the  talk  came  round  to 
the  child  minor  and  Mrs.  Gainswoode  herself. 

Then  Lawrence's  own  name  was  mentioned.  Reading  the 
"Times"  with  apparent  interest,  he  heard  his  rise  described,  his 
position  canvassed.  There  were  hard  things  said  of  him,  and 
harder  of  Etta.  At  the  moment  he  would  have  given  all  he  was 
worth  to  have  possessed  courage  sufficient  to  sa}',  "  I  am  Law- 
rence Barbour,  and  I  warn  you,  at  your  peril,  to  speak  another 
word  against  Mrs.  Gainswoode  ; "  but  he  could  not  do  it  ;  and 
at  last  the  conversation  drifted  to  odier  subjects  until  Shore- 
ditch  was  reached,  and  the  passengers  disappeared,  some  in 
cabs,  some  on  foot,  some  by  omnibus,  to  their  respective  desti- 
nations. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  had  Lawrence  felt  such  a  repugnance 
to  returning  home,  and  for  this  reason,  rejecting  all  offers  of 
conveyance,  he  crossed  Shoreditch,  and,  railway  rug  on  arm, 
walked  slowly  along  Wilson  Street,  and  made  his  way  thence, to 
Clerkenwell,  through  which  enlivening  locality  he  was  proceed- 
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ing,  when  he  met  tlie  last  person  he  desired  to  see,  or  expected 
to  see  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  face  to  face. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Percy  Forbes,  for  the  recognition  was 
mutual  as  it  was  sudden,  and  he  made  a  movement  as  though 
he  intended  to  stop. 

"Good  evening,"  muttered  LaAvrence  Barbour,  quickening 
his  pace  and  hurrying  on.  For  a  second  Percy  Forbes  looked 
back  after  the  retreating  figure ;  but  then  he  pursued  his  way 
Cityward. 

There  is  in  Clerkenwell,  just  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street,  a 
triangular  bit  of  ground,  which,  in  common  with  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  House  of  Correction,  is  called  as  if  in  a  sort  of 
ghastly  jest,  "  Mount  Pleasant."  As  he  was  crossing  the  open 
part  of  this  triangle,  Lawrence  became  conscious  that  some  one 
was  running  behind  him,  and  half  turning  to  see  who  the  person 
in  such  a  hurry  might  be,  he  again  beheld  his  old  partner. 

"  Give  me  a  minute,  Barbour,"  Percy  entreated,  and  Lawrence 
agreeing,  the  pair  turned  out  of  the  regular  road,  and  walked 
slowly  together  up  the  left-hand  side  of  the  triangle. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  Mr.  Forbes  went  on,  "some- 
thing that  perhaps  you  will  say  is  no  business  of  mine.  Did 
you  get  a  letter  from  your  wife,  either  during  the  time  you  were 
abroad  or  else  immediately  after  your  return?" 

"  No,"  Lawrence  answered. 

"  And  yet  she  sent  you  one.     I  posted  it  myself." 

"  Where  was  it  directed  to  ?  " 

"  Gloucester  Street." 

"  Can  you  remember  its  contents  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  them ;  but  I  know  a  portion  of  the  letter  wa^ 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Barbour  thouglit  some  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  you  desired  might  be  made,  and  that  I  was 
willing,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  meet  her  and  your  views." 

"You  advised  her  to  write,  and  offered  to  advance  the  sum 
required  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  because  of  her  grief  and  en- 
treaties I  yielded  even  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  anything  more  wliich  was  in  the  letter?" 

"  No  J  but  she  wrote  a  second  and  sent  it  by  hand,  thinking, 
perhaps,  the  first  had  miscarried.  After  I  passed  you  I  thouglit 
1  ouglit  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  knowing  for  certain 
whether  cither  of  the  letters  had  reached  you." 
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*'  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  never  did — they  never  did." 

"May  I  tell  her  so?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like." 

"Or  will  you  write,  and  tell  her  yourself?" 

"No;  it  is  too  late,  Forbes.     It  is  all  too  late." 

"Your  father  is  at  Gerrard's  Hall  now,"  Percy  volunteered. 

"  So  I  understand,"  was  Lawrence's  comment ;  but  he  never 
asked  if  his  father  Avere  better;  how  his  wife  was;  whether  the 
children  were  well. 

"Then  you  have  no  other  message?" 

"  None,"  Lawrence  replied,  and  the  two  parted — Percy  to 
pursue  his  way  to  Goodman's  Fields,  and  Lawrence  to  walk 
slowly  onwards  to  the  place  he  called  his  home. 

"I  will  not  ask  her  anything  about  it,"  he  decided;  "she 
would  lie  to  me ;  and  what  is  the  good  of  a  scene  ?  There  is 
no  use  in  looking  back ;  and,  besides,  if  I  had  got  the  letter, 
my  road  was  then  chosen  past  recall." 

That  was  it;  the  road  he  had  traversed  he  could  never  retrace. 
And  now,  though  God  knew  he  was  sick  of  himself  and  his  life, 
and  the  fetters  he  had  woven  around  his  actions,  yet  he  spoke 
but  the  simple  truth  to  Percy  Forbes,  when  he  averred  that  the 
knowledge  was  come  to  him  too  late. 

She  had  woven  her  meshes  round  him — he  had  voluntarily 
walked  into  her  web,  and  there  he  must  be  content  to  abide. 
He  could  not  leave  Etta  as  he  had  left  Olivine. 

They  were  very  different  women  to  have  to  deal  with.  The 
wife  was  patient,  and  gentle,  and  sweet — the  widow  a  very  devil 
when  her  temper  was  roused,  or  her  will  opposed.  Beyond  all 
things  Lawrence  had  learned  to  dread  a  scene.  Besides,  as  he 
said,  what  was  the  use  ?     What  indeed  ! 

Still  time  went  by,  and  to  Gerrard's  Hall  came  neither  mes- 
sage nor  letter.  Percy  Forbes  had  told  Olivine  of  his  interview 
with  her  husband,  and  for  days  afterwards  she  watched  for  the 
arrival  of  the  post  with  sickening  anxiety.  "  It  will  come  to- 
day," she  thought  to  herself  each  morning  when  she  awoke;  "It 
will  come  to-morrow,"  she  said  each  night  when  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  pillow;  but  the  expected  missive  did. not  come  for 
all  that — neither  in  the  day,  nor  on  the  morrow,  nor  in  the  fore- 
noon, nor  in  the  evening,  came  any  tidings  from  the  man  she 
had  loved  so  faithfully  and  so  well. 

It  was  summer  again.     Over  the  grass  the  lime-trees  trailed 
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their  long  branches ;  down  the  glades  the  sheep  browsed  their 
fill ;  by  the  lake,  on  which  the  water-lilies  floated,  were  parterres 
filled  with  all  the  thousand-and-one  flowers  that  open  in  the 
bright  June  weather — that  go  to  make  the  June  air  rich  and 
heavy  with  all  delicious  odours  ;  and  yet  there  came  no  tidings 
to  Olivine,  who,  dressed  still  in  mourning,  partly  because  her 
uncle's  memory  remained  green  in  her  heart,  and  greatly  because 
she  had  no  spirit  to  array  herself  in  glad  colours  wliile  her  hus- 
band was  absent,  sat  in  the  morning-room  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  liower-garden  and  the  smooth  turf  beyond — of  the 
trees  that  farther  away  skirted  the  domain,  and  of  the  road  to 
London,  along  which  her  thoughts  were  ever  wandering  to  the 
man  who  had  deserted  her. 

Beside  one  of  the  windows  stood  Percy  Forbes,  with  a  worn 
weary  look  in  his  face,  with  a  troubled  expression  in  his  eyes. 
What  he  had  come  to  be  to  her  during  that  period  of  wear- 
ing suspense,  I  could  scarcely  tell ;  while  what  she  had  become 
to  him,  Percy  himself  was  almost  afraid  to  think. 

If  a  couple  of  days  passed  without  his  entering  her  sitting- 
room  and  occupying  his  accustomed  place,  Olivine  grew  restless 
and  unhappy.  Once  he  had  stayed  away  for  a  whole  week  :  he 
made  a  vow  to  himself  he  would  not  see  her  so  constantly;  he 
swore  to  his  own  soul  he  Avould  keep  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion and  refrain  from  making  her  wretched;  and  the  result  was, 
that  when  they  did  meet,  she  told  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
how  she  thought  everybody  was  deserting  her,  how  if  he  forgot 
her  in  her  trouble,  she  might  as  well,  but  for  the  children's  sake, 
die  at  once. 

After  that  Percy  Forbes  took  his  resolution,  and  now  stand- 
ing beside  the  window,  he  was  considering  how  he  should  best 
say  that  which  he  wanted  to  say  to  her. 

''  I  will  write  to  him  once  again,"  she  resumed  after  a  pause, 
in  continuation  of  their  previous  conversation — "once  again, 
and  send  it  to  his  office,  where  that  woman  cannot  tamper  with 
his  letters.     Do  you  not  think  I  might  do  so?" 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  your  doing  so," 
Percy  answered. 

"Is  it  not  the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue?"  she  pleaded 
gently,  for  his  tone  was  not  encouraging. 

"That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  mean  to  say  in  your 
letter,"  he  replied. 
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"I  mean  to  ask  liim  to  come  back,"  she  said,  with  a  terrible 
sorrow  in  her  tone.  "  What  else  can  I  say  to  liim?  He  does 
not  want  money,  he  does  not  want  me;  yet  still,  for  the  sake 

of  his  children,  perhaps "  she  paused  and  looked  in  Percy's 

face,  as  though  expecting  him  to  help  her  out  with  the  remainder 
of  her  sentence ;  but  finding  he  remained  silent,  "  What  would 
you  say  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  "  she  added,  "  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  a  woman,  and  Lawrence  your  husband?" 

"  I  would  offer  him  a  divorce,"  Percy  answered,  as  he  crossed 
the  room  and  came  close  to  the  spot  she  occupied.  "  And  that 
is  what  you  ought  to  do,  for  your  own  sake,  and  his  sake,  and 
the  sake  of  the  children  he  has  deserted." 

"  No — No — NO  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  gradual  crescendo;  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hands,  as  though  to  push  the  idea  from  her. 

"But  I  say  yes,"  Percy  persisted.  "You  ought  to  give  huii  the 
chanceof  marrying  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  and  retrieving  his  position." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  marry  her  ?  "  Olivine  inquired,  with 
a  gasp  of  despair.  Everything  seemed  going  from  her  at  the 
moment — life,  and  all  it  had  once  held  for  her.  A  wife,  and 
yet  a  widow — a  mother,  and  the  fotlier  of  her  children  the  hus- 
band of  another  woman  !  she  could  not  at  once  seize  the  whole 
horror  of  the  idea  Percy  had  put  into  her  mind ;  but  the  horror 
overshadowed  her,  notwithstanding.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
really  believe  I  ought  to  leave  him  free — to  marry  her — to 
marry  her  1 " 

He  stood  a  little  behind  her  chair,  and  never  answered  her 
by  a  word. 

"  If  I  ought  to  do  it,  I  will  try,"  she  went  on,  speaking  in  a 
faint  low  voice.  "  If  you  say  it  is  right,  I  will  try.  I  will  think 
of  it.  I  cannot  judge,  it  is  so  hard.  Do  not  tell  me  it  is  right 
— to  put  all  hope  from  me  for  ever." 

But  still  Percy  made  no  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  "  she  said,  turning  and  looking  up 
in  his  face.  "You  told  me  I  ought  to  give  him  a  divorce,  because 
then  he  could  marry  Etta  Gainswoode.     Was  not  that  it?" 

"  Yes," — it  seemed  to  her  scarcely  credible  that  it  was  Percy 
Forbes  who  answered,  his  tone  sounded  so  hard  and  constrained 
— "  because  he  could  marry  Etta  Gainswoode ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  him  the  chance  of  doing  so,  and  also  because 
then " 

"  Then  what  ?  "  she  asked,     "  Then " 
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Tlien  came  tlie  answer  so  long  withheld,  not  in  any  form  ot 
v'ords,  but  in  a  mad  passionate  kiss.  In  an  instant  the  barrier 
of  years  was  broken  down,  and  the  love  of  the  man's  heart  found 
vent — the  weir  he  had  erected  to  keep  the  waters  from  flooding 
her  happiness  and  making  a  wreck  of  the  free  intimacy,  of  the 
unreserved  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  them,  gave 
way,  and  the  torrent  of  his  repressed  affection  burst  from  his 
lips  at  last. 

Clasping  her  to  his  heart,  he  told  her  all :  how  he  had  loved 
her — how  he  had  always  loved  her — how  he  had  suffered — how 
he  had  endured — how,  so  long  as  there  was  even  a  chance  of 
Lawrence  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he  had  refrained — how, 
if  she  could  but  obtain  her  freedom,  he  would  devote  his  life  to 
her,  the  one  only  love  of  his  heart.  So  the  flood  of  the  poor 
sinner's  passion  poured  over  her,  while  she  unresistingly  lay  in 
his  arms,  and  listened  like  one  in  a  dream,  never  striving  to 
stem  the  stream — never  trying  to  hinder  his  kissing  brow  and 
cheek  and  lip,  till  at  last — 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  fell  a-weeping  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Percy  Forbes  !  "  she  cried  :  "  when  I  never 
stood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  in  all  my  life." 

When  he  came  to  think  about  the  sentence  in  the  after  days, 
it  struck  Percy  as  rather  hard — as  being  a  trifle,  perhaps,  selfish. 

The  softest  women  probably  are  at  times  hard — the  most 
amiable  now  and  then  oblivious  to  the  feelings  of  others.  Weak- 
ness expects,  perhaps,  strength  to  be  made  of  steel ;  the  sweet 
creatures  occasionally  like  to  take  everything  they  can  get,  and 
think  a  smile  and  "thanks  so  much,"  sufticient  payment. 

Lubin  adores  Chloe,  and  asks  the  fair  what  he  can  do  to 
pleasure  her,  Chloe  forthwith  sets  Lubin  to  work,  and  wlien 
the  task  is  completed,  and  she  has  got  all  she  wants,  shows  the 
poor  fool  the  door. 

So  the  world  goes ;  and  women,  unselfish  towards  the  men 
they  love,  are  selfish  towards  every  other  man  in  creation. 

They  believe  in  friendship,  Heaven  help  them  !  and  till  they 
find  out  their  mistake  will  persist  in  thinking  swains  delight  in 
overcoming  all  sorts  of  obstacles  for  the  sake  of  Phyllises  they 
respect ! —  save  the  mark  ! 

Then  when  tliey  find  Lubin  has  loved  them  all  along,  what 
a  hubbub  there  is — what  an  outcry  and  dismay ! 
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"There  is  the  door,  sir,"  cries  the  oftended  fair;  "  there  is 
the  door;  pray  shut  it  after  you,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
more." 

The  way  women  go  on  beHeving  in  friendship  till  they  find 
friendship  ordinarily  means  love  (in  which  case  they  become  in- 
dignant) is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing,  among  many 
wonders,  about  them;  and  this  wonder  and  these  contradictions 
Percy  Forbes  thought  about  subsequently  at  his  leisure  in  Good- 
man's Fields,  though  there  seemed  nothing  either  strange  or 
miraculous  to  him  in  Olivine's  conduct  at  the  time  when  the 
scene  I  am  trying  to  describe  was  enacting. 

Rather,  on  the  contrary,  penitence  came  more  natural  to  him 
then,  than  expostulation ;  to  beg  pardon  seemed  more  proper 
than  to  explain  to  Olivine  the  unreasonableness  of  her  expecta- 
tions. 

"  Forgive  me !"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  cry  of  bitterness; 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

"  Forgive  me,  I  have  sinned ;  but  oh  !  Olivine,  be  merciful 
Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  now — how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  You  can  go,"  she  said,  and  she  drew  her  dress  from  his 
touch,  while  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  I  obey,"  Percy  answered,  and  he  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
walked  across  the  room,  and  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door  to 
open  it, 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me "  this  sentence  came  to 

him  through  the  silence  of  that  silent  house.  "  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me ;  but  you  have  done  wrong  now." 

"  I  go  to  expiate  that  wrong  in  banishment,"  he  answered. 

"Don't  part  from  me  in  anger,"  she  said;  "we  have  been 
friends — we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"For  ever,"  he  replied — "though  perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  again  ;"  and  he  would  have  opened  the  door  and  walked 
forth,  but  that  of  her  own  free  will  she  came  towards  him,  and 
put  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  bade  him  "  good-by,"  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  the  while. 

Then  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  she  had  given  him,  sorrow- 
fully, and  saying,  "  I  shall  never  come  here  more  without  your 
permission,"  left  the  room,  passed  through  the  hall,  and  walked 
out  of  the  hall-door,  leaving  Olivine  alone ! 
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CHAPTER    XL VI I. 

BEATEN. 

SupposiXG  (which  is  one  of  the  unlikeliest  suppositions  possible) 
an  angel  were  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  take  a  walk  down 
Cheapside  on  a  muddy  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  angelic  pedestrian  would  find  its  equanimity  discomposed 
when  at  nightfall  it  came  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  its 
wings. 

In  the  better  land  neither  taint  nor  soil  could  ever  touch  its 
snowy  plumage  ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  angel's  wings,  so  it  is  with 
many  a  woman's  purity. 

She  cannot  endure  that  aught  so  gross  as  the  dust  of  earth 
should  sully  the  whiteness  of  her  garments;  she  cannot  bear 
that  a  breath  should  touch  her;  that  aught  of  evil  should  brush 
garments  with  her ;  unconsciously  almost  she  shrinks  from  con- 
tact with  mortality,  and  at  the  first  word  of  sin  she  recoils  with 
horror.  In  the  one  case,  it  would  be  the  angel  accustomed  to 
a  land  where  dust,  mud,  water-carts,  and  Pickford's  vans  are 
not ;  in  the  other  it  is  simply  that  the  woman  does  not  know 
what  the  world  is,  nor  of  what  materials  the  men  and  the  women 
who  make  up  the  world  are  composed. 

To  some  people  it  is  a  great  shock  to  find,  not  merely  that 
their  neighbours  are  only  mortal,  but  also  that  they  themselves 
are  capable  of  receiving  splashes  as  they  travel  along  the  com- 
mon highway  of  existence  ;  and  to  no  person  did  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  but  human  come  with  a  greater  shock  than  to 
Olivine  Barbour. 

About  life  she  had  never  thought  much ;  about  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  in  the  course  of  lite  men  and  women  are  neces- 
sarily exposed,  she  had  thought  still  less;  but  when,  in  the 
silence  of  her  own  chamber,  she  recalled  the  passion  of  love 
which  Percy  Forbes  had  expressed  for  her,  when  she  remembered 
all  his  unselfish  devotion,  all  his  hopeless  affection  through  the 
years,  she  shivered,  and  her  heart  gre\/  still. 

Oh,  Lord  !  how  the  man  had  loved  her !  and  was  it  possible 
that  all  unknown  to  herself  she  had  loved  him  in  return  ? 

Never  a  bitterer  hour  can  come,  I  think,  to  a  woman  than  the 
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one  which  strikes  when  she  discovers  that  in  the  very  citadel  of 
lier  purity— in  the  very  innermost  sanctuary  of  her  holy  temple, 
there  has  been  lurking  an  enemy— there  has  been  secreted  a 
foe. 

From  all  advancing  armies,  from  all  besieging  hosts,  the  city 
which  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  surrounded  by  moat  and  wall, 
and  foititied  in  anticipation  of  danger,  may  be  held  secure.  But 
not  so  when  there  is  a  traitor  at  the  gates,  when  there  is  a  false 
friend  to  betray  the  weak  point,  to  open  the  postern-door,  and 
let  in  one  at  a  time  the  devil  and  his  legions. 

For  what  had  passed  between  herself  and  Percy  Forbes, 
Olivine  would  have  cared  comparatively  little  save  for  this — she 
doubted  herself,  doubted  whether  she  were  really  angry  as  she 
ought  to  be— whether  slie  were  not  more  sorry  for  the  breach 
than  dismayed  at  its  cause — whether  she  could  get  through  the 
days  now  her  old  friend  was  banished  from  the  house — whether 
she  were  not,  in  a  word,  more  grieved  than  indignant,  more  sur- 
prised than  dismayed. 

"  He  must  never  come  here  again,"  she  decided,  as  virtue  has 
many  a  time  decided  such  a  question  before, — "never."  And 
then  she  fell  to  weeping  over  the  man's  desolate  life— over  his 
unrequited  attachment,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  rejoiced 
Percy's  heart  had  he  only  been  permitted  to  see  it. 

All  through  that  night,  all  through  the  next  day,  and  through 
another  night  again,  Olivine  pondered  on  the  words  Percy  had 
spoken — on  th.e  idea  he  had  presented  for  her  consideration. 

"  You  ought  to  give  him  a  divorce." 

Perhaps  so — perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  marry 
the  woman  than  continue  to  live  with  her  in  sin — but  as  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  she,  Olivine,  knew  she  could  never 
even  think  of  loving  another  man — never  be  treacherous  and 
faithless  to  Lawrence,  let  him  have  been  ever  so  false — false, 
and  base,  and  weak ;  while,  as  for  choosing  a  second  husband, 
Olivine  scouted  the  suggestion.  Choose  another  after  having 
been  married  to  Lawrence — never ! 

Having  decided  all  which  matters  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
Mrs.  Barbour  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  course  for 
her  to  pursue  would  be  to  seek  an  interview  with  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  never  beheld  since  the  day  when  she  refused  him 
assistance. 

This  much  she  did  not  fear  to  undertake  on  her  own  responsi- 
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bility ;  she  felt  no  dread  of  conceiving  and  carrying  out  such  a 
project,  even  without  any  adviser  to  egg  her  on. 

If  the  thing  were  right  to  be  done,  she  would  do  it ;  and  in 
her  heart,  perhaps,  not  sorry  for  so  good  a  pretext  of  seeking  out 
the  prodigal  and  looking  in  his  face  once  more,  Olivine  started 
one  afternoon  for  London,  and  took  cab  from  the  Fenchurch 
Street  Terminus  to  Gloucester  Street. 

"  Set  me  down  at  the  corner  of  Portman  Square,"  she  said  to 
the  driver.  At  the  end  of  the  street  accordingly  he  pulled  up  ; 
and  after  many  many  months,  Olivine  walked  slowly  on  towards 
the  house  which  had  once  been  her  home — her  home  and  his — 
theirs. 

She  could  not  go  on  for  a  minute  or  two ;  she  turned  and 
walked  back  all  round  the  square,  before  she  altogether  re- 
covered from  the  sick  faintness  which  came  over  her.  But  as 
she  entered  Gloucester  Street  again  she  saw  that  which  gave 
her  strength  and  courage  to  proceed,  Lawrence's  brougham 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Gainswoode  alight  there- 
from. 

They  entered  the  house  and  passed  upstairs,  but  the  hall- 
door  remained  open  while  the  coachman  and  butler  exchanged 
confidences. 

"  Mr.  Barbour?"  Olivine  said  interrogatively,  breaking  across 
their  conversation. 

"  I  will  see,  ma'am,  if  he  is  at  home,"  hesitated  the  butler, 
who  had  never  beheld  Olivine  before. 

"  I  have  seen  him  go  in,"  she  replied,  slipping  at  the  same 
time  that  key  which  she  had  heard  possessed  the  power  of  open- 
ing any  door  into  the  man's  hand.  "  I — I  know  Mr.  Barbour 
very  well  indeed  ;  you  need  not  announce  me ;  I  can  find  my 
way  to  the  drawing-room,  quite  well  alone." 

But  on  this  point  her  auditor  proved  inflexible.  "Your  name, 
ma'am,  if  you  please?"  he  said,  pausing  on  the  fu'st  landing,  and 
addressing  her  in  a  tone  which  admitted  of  no  refusal. 

"  Mrs.  Barbour,"  Olivine  replied,  raising  her  head  with  a  little 
defiant  gesture,  and  colouring  up  to  her  temples  while  she 
spoke. 

"  If  you  believe  me,"  observed  the  butler,  when  describing 
the  scene  subsequently  for  the  edification  of  the  servants'  hall, 
"  If  you  believe  me,  you  might  a'  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather." 
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"  I  wonder  you  could  go  through  with  it,  Mr.  Mosley,"  said 
the  lady's  maid,  prettily  sympathising. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,"  remarked 
Mr.  Mosley.  "So  I  flung  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
threw  the  name '  Mrs.  Barbour,'  into  it  just  like  a  shell  a-bursting." 

"  Oh,  lor  !"  ejaculated  the  maid,  "and  what  happened  then?" 

"What  happened  then,  Miss  White,  I  regret  as  it  ain't  in  my 
power  to  inform  you,  for  I  had  to  shut  the  door  again,  and  leave 
them  to  their  sorrow." 

Whereupon  tlie  assembled  ladies  expressed  their  regret  at  so 
interesting  a  narrative  being  so  brief,  and  solaced  themselves, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  information,  by  imagining  all  sorts  of 
violence  and  denunciation. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wonder  she  did  not  clawer  her  eyes  out,"  sug- 
gested the  upper  housemaid,  who  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and 
was  afflicted  with  a  violent  temper. 

"She  didn't  look  one  of  the  sort  for  that,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mosley. 

"Poor  thing,  I  do  feel  for  her,"  declared  the  cook.  "I 
wonder  what  she  said  to  him;"  and  then  all  the  company  gene- 
rally wondered  too. 

What  Olivine  said,  however,  was  simply  this  :  "  Mrs.  Gains- 
woode,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  with  my  husband  alone  for  a 
few  minutes  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  and  she 
went  out  by  one  door,  and  entering  the  back  drawing-room  by 
another,  listened  through  the  heavy  curtains  to  all  Olivine  had 
come  to  say. 

"  If  you  are  here  to  reproach  me "  were  the  first  words 

Mrs.  Gainswoode  heard  spoken ;  to  which  the  wife  replied : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you ;  if  you — if  you  are  happy, 
I  will  try  to  be  content.  I  have  come  to  strive  to  make  you 
happier.  I  am  told  I  ought  to  give  you  the  chance  of  marrying 
the — the — woman  you  love  better  than  me.  If  you  tell  me  you 
would  like  a  divorce,  I  will  strive  to  get  one — I  will," 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  couple  of  yards  away 
from  him,  and  uttered  the  foregoing  sentence  like  a  child  re- 
peating a  lesson. 

"Who  put  that  into  your  mind,  Olivine?"  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Never  mind  who  put  it  there — it  is  there,"  she  replied.  "  I 
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would  do  anything  to  make  you  happy  — anything  to  keep  you 
from  sin — even  that— for  I  have  loved  you,  Lawrence — though 
you  may  not  think  it — I  have  loved  you  better  than  my  life." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me  now,  Olivine?"  he  said. 

"  What  can  it  matter  whether  I  do  or  not?"  was  her  answer. 
"  You  never  loved  me." 

"  Did  I  not?"  he  interrupted. 

"You  never  loved  me,"  she  went  on  unheeding,  "you  loved 
Etta  Alwyn,  you  loved  Mrs.  Gainswoode.  Marry  her  now  if  you 
like.  I  will  free  you  from  me,  if  I  can ;  only  tell  me  what  you 
wish,  and  I  will  do  it." 

"  How  are  the  children,  Olivine?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

^'They  are  quite  well,"  she  answered  quietly  enough,'  but  her 
voice  was  full  of  tears. 

"They  have  forgotten  me,  I  suppose?'' 

"Comehome  and  try  whether  they  have,"  she  said. 

"Then  it  is  not  for  your  own  sake  you  want  this  divorce?" 
he  suggested. 

"Mme,  Lawrence?"  she  repeated,  "mine?" 

"You  could  m.arry  again,  Olivine,"  he  remarked,  but  she 
only  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  answered,  "  No,  I  never 
could." 

"  If  you  wish  to  free  yourself  from  me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"do  so;  I  have  deserved  it." 

"But  do  you  want  to  be  free?"  she  inquired. 

"No,  Olivine,  I  do  not,"  he  answered;  "though  I  shall 
never  come  back  —  though  I  have  sinned  too  deeply  ever  to 
return,  I  do  not  wish  it;  but  you  ought  to  have  liberty;  it  is 
for  you  to  decide." 

"No,"  she  answered;  "it  is  not— it  is  not;"  and  there  ensued 
a  silence  which  was  passed  in  bitter  thought  by  both. 

Then  the  wife,  moving  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  door,  said, 
"  Perhaps  you  will  write  and  let  me  know  ?  " 

"  Know  ?     Know  about  what  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  About  what  you  wish  me  to  do  ;  "  and  she  stood  irresolute 
for  a  moment.  "Are  you  quite  well?"  was  her  ne.xt  ques- 
tion. 

"  Better  than  I  deserve  to  be,"  he  replied ;  and  there  ensued 
another  pause. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said  at  length,  and  she  came  quite 
close  up  to  him  and  touched  his  hand.    "  Good-by,  Lawrence. 
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You  know  I  wrote  to  you  about  that  money,  do  you  not?  You 
know  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said.     Good-by  ! '"' 

"  Good-by  !  "  He  stooped  forward,  and  would  have  kissed 
her,  but  she  drew  back, 

"Has  it  come  to  that?"  he  exclaimed.  "Has  it  come  to 
that?"  and  he  dropped  her  hand  and  leaned  his  head  forward 
OR  the  cliimneypiece,  beside  which  he  was  standing. 

Steadily  and  resolutely  enough  Olivine  walked  to  the  door, 
but  there  she  paused  and  looked  back.  Let  him  be  what  he 
would  to  Etta,  she  could  not  leave  him  thus. 

"Lawrence  !"  the  dear  hand  was  on  his  shoulder,  the  sweet 
eyes  pleading  for  a  glance.  "  Lawrence  !  "  and  slie  pushed  his 
fingers  from  before  his  face,  and  kissed  lier  husband  as  though 
she  were  parting  from  him  for  ever.  After  that,  and  as  if  dis- 
trusting her  own  resolution,  she  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

"  He  will  write  to  me  now,"  she  thought ;  but  the  days  passed 
by  and  still  no  letter  came  to  Grays.  What  a  miserable  time 
that  proved  to  Olivine,  with  Percy  in  banishment,  and  without 
a  soul  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  sorrow  and  perplexities  ! 

"  He  may  come  back,"  she  thought ;  but  Lawrence  did  not 
come  back ;  and  so  two  months  fled  by,  bringing  with  them  no 
tidings  of  her  husband,  except  at  length  a  vague  rumour  that 
he  and  Etta  had  quarrelled,  and  that  he  was  residing  in 
Gloucester  Street  alone. 

Soon  after,  Percy  Forbes  ascertained  for  certain  he  and  Etta 
were  separated.  From  Mr.  Perkins  he  learned  Lawrence  had 
repeated  Olivine's  offer  to  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  who  treated  it  with 
contemptuous  scorn.  "  Marry,  indeed  !"  she  echoed,  "when 
every  shilling  I  have  in  the  world  goes  from  me  if  I  take  to 
myself  a  second  husband.  Marry!  —  no,  let  Olivine  have  a 
chance  of  marrying  Percy  Forbes,  if  you  like  ;  but  do  not  talk 
about  matrimony  and  nonsense  to  me  !  " 

"'  I  have  enough  for  both,"  he  replied. 

"That  is  fortunate  for  you,  but  I  confess  I  like  something 
more  substantial  to  depend  on  than  shares  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
panies. It  is  very  profitable  while  the  companies  are  good  for 
anything,  doubtless,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  business  ups 
and  downs,  that,  now  I  am  independent  of  trade,  I  should  like 
to  keep  so,  thank  you.  The  plain  English  of  Olivine's  offer  is  that 
she  wants  to  marry  Percy  Forbes,  and  I  can  only  say,  consider- 
ing how  kind  and  attentive  you  have  been  to  her,  and  how  fond 
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he  was  of  her,  and  the  state  of  Arcadian  innocence  in  which  j'ou 
all  dwelt  together,  I  wonder  she  did  not  give  you  grounds  for  a 
divorce  long  ago." 

Wliich  speech  merely  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  speeches 
that  led  at  length  to  serious  quarrels,  and  subsequently  to  a 
final  breach. 

In  a  fit  of  temper  Etta  left  Gloucester  Street,  and  to  Gloucester 
Street  Lawrence  swore  she  should  never  return.  Intelligence  of 
this  rupture  Percy  communicated  by  letter  to  Mrs.  Barbour. 

"He  is  certain  to  come  back  now,"  she  decided,  and  she 
tossed  the  baby,  as  her  youngest  child  was  still  called,  up  in  the 
air,  and  bade  the  little  creature  clap  her  hands  and  say  "  Papa 
'ill  soon  be  home ;  papa  'ill  soon  be  home,"  as  well  as  its  lisping 
tongue  was  able. 

"Has  papa  been  very  far  away,  mamma?"  asked  Maude,  a 
thoughtful,  old-fashioned  child,  who  wonderfully  resembled  the 
earlier  Olivine  of  this  story. 

"Yes,  my  pet — he  has  been  very  far  away — very,  very  far 
indeed,"  answered  the  poor  mother ;  and  she  looked  with  a 
strained  wistful  glance  over  the  landscape,  thinking  the  while  of 
that  very  far  journey  into  the  domains  of  sin  which  Lawrence 
had  taken. 

"  Will  he  come  to-day,  mamma  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  love — I  hope,  to-morrow;"  but  the  morrows 
were  metamorphosed  into  to-days  and  yesterdays,  and  still  Law- 
rence did  not  return  to  Gerrard's  Hall. 

All  in  vain  Olivine  wrote  to  him.  No  reply  was  vouchsafed  : 
and  the  wife,  whose  heart  was  almost  broken,  grew  pale  and 
thin  and  worn  with  watching  for  the  husband  who  never  came, 
with  listening  for  the  sound  of  feet  that  had,  as  she  thought, 
forgotten  the  very  road  to  her  home. 

In  her  despair,  she  at  length  appealed  to  Lawrence's  father. 
"  Will  you  go  and  make  inquiry  about  him  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and, 
after  some  demur,  Mr.  Parbour,  senior,  agreed  to  seek  out  his 
son,  providing  Mr.  Perkins  bore  him  company. 

"  You  need  not  go  a  step  farther  unless  you  choose  to  do 
so,"  said  that  gentleman,  when  Mr.  Barbour  laid  the  state  of 
the  case  out  for  his  consideration  in  Distaff  Yard.  "  Lawrence 
is  very  ill  indeed,  and  his  business  has  all  gone  to  the  devil 
together." 

"  What  do  you  mean — has  he  had  any  losses?" 
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•'  He  has  lost  everything,  sir ;  we  have  lost  everything,  and  I 
am  a  beggar." 

At  which  point  Mr.  Perkins  fairly  brolce  dov/n  and  cried  like 
a  woman. 

"  It  is  hard  to  begin  life  again  at  my  age,"  he  remarked,  while 
Mr.  Barbour,  with  a  vague  desire  to  be  sympathetic,  and  yet 
philosophical,  stood  patting  him  on  the  back,  observing  at  the 
same  tmie,  "I  had  always  said  no  good  could  come  of  business; 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  for  the  future,  jNIr.  Perkins. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  buy  a  nice  little  piece  of  land 
and  occupy  yourself  in  farming.  Tliere  is  money  to  be  made 
by  farming,"  went  on  the  childish  old  man  ;  "  though  I  never 
made  anything  by  it  myself,  still  I  am  told  some  people  do, 
and  it  is  so  much  nicer  in  every  way  than  trade,"  he  continued, 
maundering  on  till  Mr.  Perkins'  entreaties  that  he  would  not 
pour  water  on  a  drowned  rat,  brought  him  to  the  consideration 
at  once  of  his  kinsman's  misfortunes  and  his  son's  reverses. 

"  I  suppose  Lawrence  feels  it  very  much,"  he  suggested. 

"  Feels  it — I  should  think  so — it  will  kill  him  ;  that  is  about 
the  sum  total  of  the  matter,"  returned  ]\[r.  Perkins,  savagely, 
and  then  he  rose — observing  if  Mr.  Barbour  wanted  to  go  to 
Gloucester  Street,  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him. 

"I — I — think  I  had  better  return  to  Grays  and  acquaint  his 
wife,"  hesitated  Mr.  Barbour. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Perkins  looked  at  the  man  who  made  this 
speech  in  utter  amazement,  then  lie  said,  "Of  course  you  can 
do  as  you  like," — and  turning  on  his  heel,  left  Mr.  Barbour  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  yard  as  best  he  might. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

AFTER    THE    RACE. 

Eve:;YTHIKG  Mr.  Perkins  stated  was  correct.  There  is  many  a 
horse  that  has  been  hopelessly  beaten  within  sight  of  the  winning 
post ;  many  a  steeplechase  has  been  lost  at  the  last  leap  ;  many 
a  gallant  ship  has  foundered  within  sight  of  land ;  and  many  a 
man  has  been  beggared  when  fortune's  richest  git'ts  were  almost 
within  his  grasp. 

The  blow  had  fallen  suddenly  at  last,  but  to  Lawrence  it  was 
not  quite  unexpected.  With  striving  after  too  much  he  had 
finally  got  his  business  into  such  a  state  that  failure  in  one 
venture  meant  failure  in  all.  The  proximate  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  a  brace  of  dishonoured  bills  that  had  been  accepted  by  men 
whom  he  considered  "good  as  the  Bank  of  England,"  that  he 
had  paid  away,  and  that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  take  up. 

In  this  difficulty  he  applied  to  a  friend  for  assistance,  and  the 
friend  promised  to  try,  and  not  merely  promised,  but  really  did 
try  to  such  good  purpose  that  before  a  week  he  appeared  in 
Lawrence's  office  with  the  desired  amount  in  his  pocket-book. 

"Thank  you  all  the  same,  Wrangham,"  Lawrence  remarked, 
"  but  it  is  too  late  now.  The  British  and  Continental  Provision 
Company  is  gone  to-day;  and  the  Conqueror  Fire  and  Life 
Office  must  close  to-morrow.  The  bills  were  trouble  enough, 
as  I  thought,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  these  Companies — 
nothing.  The  great  things  of  to-day  will  be  the  trifles  of  to- 
morrow. That  is  a  comfort  to  remember,  at  any  rate.  Take 
back  your  money,  Wrangham  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  do 
not  need  it  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Barbour,  you  are  going  to  throw  up 
the  cards  in  that  way — you  of  all  men?"  asked  the  other  in 
amazement. 

"  Ah  !  my  boy,"  was  the  reply,  "  when  the  trumps  are  all  gone, 
■what  is  the  use  of  continuing  the  game?" 

"  And  your  works  in  Distaff  Yard  ?  " 

"For  God's  sake  don't  speak  to  me  about  them,"  Lawrence 
exclaimed.  "  If  anything  turns  out  wrong  there  I  shall  go  mad; 
as  it  is,  my  head  feels  on  fire," 
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"If  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourself  you  will  be  laid  up," 
remarked  Mr.  Wrangham,  and  his  words  proved  prophetic. 

Before  the  week  was  over  Lawrence  could  not  leave  his  bed, 
and  when  the  final  crash  came  he  was  happily  oblivious  of  it. 
Inliis  delirium  he  raved  about  the  Lallard  Woods  and  the  game 
he  had  snared  there.  He  sang  snatches  of  songs,  and  would 
whistle  for  his  old  dog,  and  swear  he  was  going  out  with  gun  and 
pouch  for  a  long  day's  shooting.  He  talked  of  ^lallingford,  and 
the  peaches  growing  on  the  south  wall ;  he  went  out  fishing  in 
his  wandering  fancy,  and  caught  trout  and  tench,  and  pointed 
to  his  nnaginary  prey  in  triumph. 

The  long  years  of  his  struggling  youth  and  unhappy  manhood 
faded  out  of  his  recollection  as  breath  fades  away  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  mirror,  and  the  only  things  which  remained  fresh  and 
unchanged  as  ever  were  the  bright  idle  sunshiny  days,  spent  in 
boyish  pursuits,  filled  with  folly  and  joy,  when  he  and  his  brother 
tramped  along  the  lonely  lanes,  and  lit  their  gipsy  fires,  and 
cooked  their  stolen  food,  as  careless  concerning  the  past  as  they 
were  indifterent  about  the  future. 

Never  a  word  of  wife  or  child,  of  wealth,  of  mistress  ! — all  the 
time  of  his  sojourn  in  London  seemed  wiped  out  from  his 
memory.  He  was  a  boy  again,  among  the  green  fields  far  away 
in  the  lonely  country— a  boy,  with  the  sin  and  the  sorrow  and 
the  struggle  of  his  later  life  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never 
been. 

When  he  first  became  delirious,  his  servants,  not  knowing 
what  better  course  to  adopt,  sent  over  intelligence  of  his  state 
to  Hereford  Street. 

Etta  and  her  father  being  out  of  tov.n,  the  two  butlers  held 
a  consultation  as  to  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  Mr.  Alwyn's 
head  man,  who  had  known  Percy  Forbes  for  years,  at  last  de- 
cided on  going  due  east  himself  in  search  of  that  gentleman. 

"  He  '11  tell  us  what  to  do.  I  am  sure  I  can't  see  my  way 
among  them,"  and  concluding  that  his  diftkulty  lay  between  Mrs. 
Gainswoode  and  Mrs.  Barbour,  the  Gloucester  Street  official 
thought  the  plan  proposed  the  wisest  plan  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

"Ill  with  a  fever,"  repeated  Percy  Forbes  to  himself,  "and  a 
beggar;  that  was  not  quite  the  end  you  anticipated  when  you 
started  in  your  Race  for  Wealth,"  and  he  stood  looking  at  the 
sick  man  with  a  terrible  pity  and  an  awful  regret,  while  he  raved 
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about  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  revisited  his  boyish 
haunts  in  the  dreams  of  dehrium,  in  the  fitful  fancies  of  fever. 

"May  I  remain,  Mrs.  Barbour?"  lie  said,  humbly,  when  at 
length  Olivine,  informed  of  her  husband's  danger,  hurried  up  to 
town;  and  thankfully  she  bade  him  stay,  for  who  in  all  the  world 
had  ever  been  so  true  and  good  a  friend  to  them  both  as  he  ? 

"And  when  he  recovers  a  little  we  will  get  him  out  of  town, 
please  God,"  Olivine  remarked,  while  the  sick  man  still  talked  so 
ghblyand  ceaselessly  concerning  the  covers  where  the  pheasants 
lay,  and  the  stubble  that  concealed  the  partridges. 

Knowing  the  whole  of  the  man's  Hfe  —  his  labours,  his  dis- 
appomtments,  his  struggles,  his  sins,  his  temptations;  mindful 
of  the  great  unstable  edifice  he  had  reared  for  himself,  and 
cognisant  of  how  that  edifice  had  been  levelled  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  there  was  something  unutterably  mournful  to  the  lis- 
teners in  hearing  his  ravings  about  the  simple  pleasures,  the 
trivial  distresses  of  his  earlier  life. 

"  It  is  very  terrible,"  Olivine  said,  weeping. 

"  It  is  very  merciful,"  Percy  answered. 

They  did  not  speak  much  to  one  another  in  those  days  — 
they  did  not  talk  concerning  the  ruin  that  had  come  on  all. 
Only  once  Olivine  inquired  "  whether  anything  could  be  done 
for  Mr.  Perkins?"  and  Percy  asked  what  she  desired  should  be 
done. 

"  I  wish  he  could  keep  on  the  Distaff  Yard  Works,"  she 
said. 

*'  It  shall  be  seen  to,"  he  answered,  and  Olivine  rested  con- 
tent. 

What,  indeed,  was  there  in  those  days  that  he  did  not  see 
to,  for  her  and  for  him  ?  It  seemed  as  though  he  fancied  he 
could  not  make  reparation  sufficient  for  having  put  even  the 
idea  of  abandoning  her  husband  into  Olivine's  mind.  "If  she 
had  done  so,  and  that  then  this  had  happened,"  he  thought  not 
once  only  during  Lawrence's  illness,  but  a  score  of  times,  "  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself;  but  then  who  could  possibly 
have  anticipated  such  an  ending?  —  Etta  gone  —  he  a  beggar, 
Olivine  nursing  him — and  I  here." 

A  couple  of  months  had  indeed  brought  about  great  and 
unexpected  changes.  When  the  June  roses  were  in  bloom, 
Lawrence  was  at  the  very  summit  of  worldly  success.      Now, 
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almost  before  the  leaves  on  the  hmes  had  begun  to  change 
colour,  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death,  a  ruined  man. 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong ;  neither,  as  a  rule,  when  the  events  of  life's  day  come  to 
be  reviewed,  can  any  man  honestly  say  it  was  for  the  mere  sake 
of  amassing  money,  he  planned  amid  the  purple  tints  of  morn- 
ing to  gain  him  riches — to  gather  gold. 

Wealth ;  what  is  wealth  ?  Is  it  hoards  of  treasure,  or  barns 
filled  to  overflowing  with  corn  and  the  glad  earth's  increase? — 
is  it  great  blocks  of  houses  and  stores  crammed  from  cellar  to 
roof  with  goodly  merchandise? — is  it  land  stretching  away  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  or  scrip,  or  stock,  or  ground-rent?  —  rather 
is  it  not  the  sweet  home  ties,  a  tranquil  mind,  a  quiet  conscience, 
the  ability  to  look  back  over  the  past  without  remorse,  to  face 
that  hour  which  was  fast  coming  to  Lawrence  Barbour,  without 
fear? 

For  he  could  not  live.  When  once  the  fever  left  him,  that 
fact  became  patent  to  every  one  save  Olivine.  His  old  injuries 
told  against  him  now.  He  might  linger  for  a  time,  the  doctors 
said,  but  they  could  give  no  hope  of  his  strength  ever  returning 
to  him. 

But  all  this  his  wife  could  not,  or  would  not,  believe.  She 
had  faith  in  her  own  ability  to  ward  off  death  from  him.  She 
imagined  if  he  were  once  out  of  London  the  quiet  and  the  peace 
of  her  country  home  must  restore  him  to  health. 

"  I  cannot  live  without  you,  darling,"  she  whispered,  when  he 
told  her  it  was  useless.  "Will  you  let  me  try  to  have  you  taken 
there?" 

"  As  you  will,  love,"  he  answered,  closing  his  eyes  wearily 
while  he  spoke. 

They  moved  him  to  Gerrard's  Hall,  and  he  bore  the  short 
journey  better  than  his  medical  attendants  had  predicted  would 
be  the  case. 

"  You  see  they  were  mistaken  in  thinking  you  so  weak,"  Oli- 
vine said,  with  thankful  tears  dimming  her  eyes.  "  Vou  will 
get  better  here — we  can  carry  you  out  on  to  the  lawn,  and  the 
pure  air  will  give  you  strength,  and  you  will  live  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake  and  mine." 

"  I  will  try  my  best.  Olivine,"  he  answered,  with  a  sad,  sick 
smile ;  "only  if  I  should  fail,  let  me  tell  you  where  I  should  like 
to  be  laid.    In  that  churchyard  down  by  the  Thames  we  walked 
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to  one  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after  you  promised  to  marrv 
me." 

"I  cannot  bear  it,  Lawrence,"  she  said,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  That  was  a  bad  day's  work  for  you,  my  child,"  he  went  on, 
stroking  her  hair  lovinglj'. 

"  Oh  !  no — no,"  she  interrupted. 

"But  yes,"  he  answered.  "If  I  could  live  my  life  over 
again  I  should  strive  to  make  you  happier.  I  think  I  have  been 
mad.  Oh,  Lord!  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  recover  his  senses  only 
that  he  may  see  what  he  has  lost." 

"  But  you  will  live,  Lawrence,"  she  pleaded,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  will  if  I  can,"  he  replied  ;  but  he  turned  his  tired  eyes  to- 
wards the  window  as  he  sj)oke,  and,  looking  a-down  the  long 
grassy  avenue  of  lime-trees,  muttered  to  himself,  "We  all  do  fade 
as  a  leaf." 

In  those  days  he  gave  way  to  Olivine's  lightest  wish ;  if  she 
fancied  it  would  do  him  good  to  be  carried  into  the  garden,  or 
placed  on  a  sofa  where  the  sunbeams  fell  warm  on  the  long  glade 
in  front  of  the  house,  he  acceded  to  her  desire.  Whatever  food 
and  medicine  she  brought  him  he  tried  to  take. 

"  It  cannot  cure  me,"  he  remarked  to  Percy  Forbes ;  "  but  it 
pleases  her,  poor  child." 

He  had  long  talks  in  those  days  with  his  old  partner,  and 
more  than  once  he  referred  to  the  rivalry  which  once  existed 
between  them,  to  the  race  in  which  they  had  mutually  entered. 

"Do  you  remember  my  betting  my  life  against  a  thousand 
pounds?"  he  asked  one  day.  "It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do; 
but  I  am  about  to  pay  my  debt  honestly.  How  long  it  seems 
since  those  words  were  spoken  !  Where  shall  I  be,  Forbes, 
when  those  trees  are  green  again?"  he  proceeded,  as  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  brought  a  shower  of  leaves  down  on  the  smooth 
sward.  "  You  won't  answer  me ;  well,  I  must  answer  myself 
I  shall  have  entered  on  that  Eternal  To-morrow — where  all  the 
great  things  of  To-day  will  seem  the  merest  trifles." 

This  idea  seemed  to  have  taken  utter  possession  of  him.  "  I 
read  it  somewhere;  or  I  heard  it  somewhere  ;  or  I  dreamt  it; 
or  it  came  back  to  me  from  the  past.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
chanced  to  be  impressed  on  my  memory  ;  but  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  crash,  that  sentence,  '  The  great  things  of  To- 
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day  are  the  trifles  of  to-morrow,'  always  seemed  ringing  in  my 
ears;  and,  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  the  truth  contained  in 
those  words  enabled  me  to  bear  troubles  and  anxieties  without 
number.  I  wonder,  Forbes,  what  you  will  be  doing  when  the 
leaves  are  falling  next  year  !  " 

"God  knows,"  Percy  answered. 

"  Mr.  Sondes  did  right  about  the  money,  you  see,"  Lawrence 
continued;  "if  he  had  left  it  in  my  power,  Olivine  and  the 
children  would  have  been  paupers." 

"  If  he  had  left  it  in  your  power,  perhaps  you  might  have 
shaped  your  course  differently,"  Percy  remarked. 

"Perhaps  so;  but  it  is  better  as  it  is,"  was  the  reply;  "far 
better." 

Olivine  could  not  be  induced  to  think  so,  however.  She 
would  have  given  house  and  home  and  fortune  to  keep  him 
with  her  a  little  longer ;  but  at  last  it  became  evident  even  to 
her  that  his  day  was  drawing  nigh  to  its  close,  his  sun  about  to 
sink  in  darkness. — As  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth,  he  was  pass- 
ing away;  like  as  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth,  he, 
the  once  strong,  self-reliant,  resolute  man,  who  had  set  out  in 
life  to  make  a  happy  destiny  for  himself,  was  sinking  long  before 
he  had  reached  middle-age  into  the  grave,  where  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom. 

He  had  laboured,  he  had  striven — he  had  made  his  way — he 
had  wrought  out  to  a  great  extent  his  fortune ;  but  the  word  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie  hath  declared — "Neither  is  bread  to  the 
wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to 
men  of  skill ; "  and  so,  after  all  his  endeavours,  spite  of  all  hi.s 
struggles,  he  departed  with  the  leaves,  poor  as  the  day  vv'hen  he 
first  entered  London. 

And  yet  not  so.  He  was  rich  in  love.  He  had  wife  and 
cliildren  beside  him  to  the  last. 

The  wealth  he  once  coveted,  the  Lord  in  mercy  took  away ; 
the  wealth  he  once  despised,  the  Lord  in  mercy  gave  him  in  his 
hour  of  need. 


While  the  blinds  were  drawn  close — while  the  dead  man  lay 
•waiting  for  burial — while  the  servants  went  about  the  house 
with  noiseless  tread,  and  the  children's  voices  were  hushed, 
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Olivine,  passing  one  afternoon  by  the  drawing-room  door,  heard 
two  people  engaged  in  somewhat  vehement  conversation. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  her,  Mrs.  Gainswoode,"  Percy  Forbes  seemcil 
answering ;  "  and  I  shall  not  permit  her  to  be  told.  Have  you 
not  caused  misery  enough,  that  you  should  come  here  at  such  a 
time,  with  such  a  request  ?  " 

"You  do  not  know  how  I  loved  him,"  was  all  she  said  in 
reply. 

"And  that  love  was  none  so  praiseworthy  you  should  boast 
of  it  in  this  house,"  he  retorted  bitterly. 

"  I  am  not  boasting,"  she  replied.  "  I  only  tell  you  I  loved 
him,  and  that  I  would  look  on  his  face  once  more.  If  Olivine 
knew  how  miserable  I  am,  she  would  not  refuse  my  request." 

"  I  would  not,"  Olivine  declared.  She  stood  in  the  doorway, 
her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  weeping — her  figure  wasted — 
her  face  worn.  "  I  would  not,"  she  repeated ;  "  if  it  will  be  any 
comfort  to  you  hereafter,  to  have  looked  on  his  face  now,  come 
with  me ;  you  shall  see  him  if  you  will." 

She  led  the  way  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  entered  the  room 
where  all  that  was  mortal  of  Lawrence  Barbour  lay. 

Without  any  apparent  passion  of  grief,  Mrs.  Gainswoode 
touched  the  dead — timidly,  and  as  though  she  feared  Olivine's 
displeasure.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  prevent  her  doing  as  she  liked,  Etta  stooped  and  kissed  his 
lips.  Then  she  signed  that  she  was  ready,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she  whispered,  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  do,"  Olivine  answered. 

"Will  you  let  me  kiss  you?"  and  receiving  no  repulse,  she 
wound  her  arm  round  Olivine's  neck  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
hers,  just  as  she  had  done  in  the  garden  at  Reach  House  so 
many  a  year  before. 

"You  will  never  see  me  again,"  she  said,  and,  drawing  her 
veil  over  her  face,  she  passed  down  the  staircase,  and  out  of  the 
house. 
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CONCLUSION. 

There  are  but  a  few  more  threads  to  gather  up,  and  the  web  is 
finished — my  story  told. 

In  accordance  with  Ohvine's  wishes,  Percy  Forbes  made  such 
arrangements  as  enabled  Mr.  Perkins  not  merely  to  continue 
the  Distaff  Yard  business,  but  to  carry  it  on  so  successfully  that 
doubtless,  as  his  younger  children  grow  up  like  the  olive-trees, 
he  will  be  able  to  portion  the  daughters  liberally,  and  start  his 
sons  in  good  businesses  on  their  own  account. 

Mrs.  Perkins  still  resides  on  the  premises,  and  still  has  a 
penchant  for  making  the  lives  of  maids-of-all-work  a  weariness 
unto  them,  and  of  spending  much  time  in  her  kitchen,  and  in 
superintending  the  preparation  of  various  culinary  mysteries, 
occupations  which  she  enlivens  by  frequent  visits  to  Old  Ford, 
Where  she  and  Ada  talk  much  about  former  times,  and  make 
abundant  allusion  to  Lawrence  Barbour  and  Olivine  Sondes. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gainswoode,  any  bright  sunshiny  day,  if  you  like 
to  walk  on  the  sea-side  of  the  Marine  Parade  at  Brighton  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  you  may  see  a  paralysed 
old  man  being  wheeled  along  the  path,  while  beside  him  walks 
a  haggard,  discontented-looking  woman,  who,  once  beautiful,  is 
beautiful  no  longer.  Her  son  is  at  school,  and  Mallingford  End 
is  let  during  his  minority.  She  detests  London,  she  hates  the 
very  mention  of  society ;  and  as  she  looks  out  over  the  sea,  her 
thoughts  are  in  the  past,  they  never  really  live  in  the  present. 

And  Olivine — there  came  a  day — when  her  grief  growing  less 
passionate,  her  regret  a  softer  memory — Percy  Forbes  pleaded 
his  suit  once  more. 

In  the  same  room  where  he  had  held  her  to  his  heart,  he 
repeated  the  story  of  his  faithful  love,  of  his  unalterable  attach- 
ment. 

He  talked  to  her,  and  still  she  made  no  answer.  He  prayed 
her  to  speak,  and  still  there  came  no  word,  till  at  length  he  said 
he  would  go,  and  return  only  if  she  gave  him  leave  to  return, 
never  to  leave  her  in  life  again. 

Then  she  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  him,  and  said, 
"  Percy,  come  back,  don't  go  away  at  all,"  and  she  laid  her  head 
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on  his  breast,  and  wept  for  very  happiness  that  at  last  she  had 
found  a  haven  of  rest. 

They  do  not  hve  at  Gerrard's  Hall  now,  but  during  most  part 
of  the  year  at  Carris  Copse,  which  Percy  bought  soon  after  his 
marriage. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  Olivine  away  from  Grays, — to  remove 
her  from  the  house  and  the  scenes  where  she  had  suffered  so 
much, — and  perhaps  the  only  cloud  that  ever  now  darkens  for 
a  time  the  brightness  of  his  sky,  is  when  he  imagines  he  can  read 
in  his  wife's  face  that  her  thoughts  have  travelled  back  to  the 
lonely  graveyard  by  the  river,  where  Lawrence  Barbour  sleeps 
quietly,  unconscious  of  the  din  of  that  great  city  not  a  score  of 
miles  from  his  solitary  resting-place,  where  other  men  traverse 
the  streets  he  once  paced  ;  where  others  are  still  day  by  day 
slaving:,  toiling,  hunying,  striving,  suftering  in  the  Kace  for 
^Vealtil. 
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